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] ' Social statistics may exaggerate the degree of 

hardship caused by labor market problems. Yet/ in many ways social 
statistics underestimate the degree of hardship caused by extended 
unemployment, underemployment, and low wages. Therefore, new measures 
are needed to reassess long-ternhand cyclical labor market ' . 
developments, the changing status of minor/ities, the • 
interrelationships .between family patterns and employment, problems , ' 
the effectiveness^ income transf ers 1 f 6r the working <poor, and 
alternative macr'oeconomic policies. The proposed hardship measurement 
and assessment system consists of three sets of core indicators to 
measure the adequacy of . individual earnings, family earnings, and 
family incomes in terms of both the niimbers who fall below minimum 
standards and dollar shortfalls relative to these standards. After 
using these measures to examine hardship-trends over, the period • 
between 1974 arid 1980, researchers determined that the number who 
suffer severe hardship as a result of labor market problems ' ■ . 
•experienced during-the year far exceeds average annual unemployment. 
In addition,* the burdens of^ hardship are even more maldistr%uted 
than are those of unemployment. (Appendixes to the report include 
technical details of the hardship measures and hardship da<U for the 
period from 1974 through 1980.) (MN) '' \ ■ 
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-Author's Note 



The detailed hardship data for 19.74 through 1980 which are analyzed in the text are 
available upon request. These include alternative tabulations for 1979 which use the popula- 
tion estimates from the 1970 Census 'and the population esnVnates from the 1980 Census, 
respectively, to Weight the Current Population Survey data. The, latter estimates are used in 
'most circumstances. When the 1970 Census-based estimates are utilized because of greater 
convenience or appropriateness, an asterisk notes this use in the text. The hardship data for 
1981, which were -only available after this volume was completed, are analyzed m separate 
publications and can also be provided upon request. ^ 



PREFACE 



How many really suffer as a result of labor market problems? This is one of the roost critical 
yet contentious social policy questions. In many ways, our social statistics exaggerate the 
degree of hardship. Unemployment does not have the same dire consequences today as it did 
in the 1930s when most of the unemployed were primary breadwinner^- when income and 
earnings were usually much'closer to the margin'of subsistence, and when there was no safety 
net for those failing in'the labor market. Increasing affluence, the rise of multiple earner 
families, the growing pre domin ance of secondary earners among the unemployed, and' im- 
proved social welfare proteTHons, have unquestionably mitigated the welfare consequences of 
joblessness. Earnings and income data also overstate the 'dimensions of hardship. Among the 
^ millions with hourly earnings at or below the minimum wage level, the overwhelming majori- 
ty are from multiple-earner, relatively affluent families. Most of those counted by the poverty 
statistics are elderly, handicapped or have family responsibilities which keep them out of the 
labor force, so the poverty statistics are by no means an accurate indicator of labor market 
pathologies. ■ ' 

Yet rhpre-are also many wayj, our social statistics underestimate the degree of labor-market- 
related hardship. Trie unemployment counts |xclude the millions of fully employed- workers 
whose wages are so low that their familiesjAain in poverty. Low wages and repeated or pro- 
longed unemployment frequently interacHo undermine the capacity for self-support. Since 
the number experiencing joblessness at some point during the year is several times the' 
nurnber unemployed in any month, those who suffer as a result of forced idleness can equal" 
or exceed average annual unemployment, even though only a minority of the jobless in any 
month really suffer. For every person counted in the monthly unemployment tallies, there is 
another working part-time because of the inability to find full-time work, or else outside the 
labor force but wanting a job. Finally, income transfers in our country have always focused 
•n the elderly, disabled and dependent, neglecting the needs of the working poor, so that the 
dramatic expansion of cash and in-kind transfers does not necessarily mean that those failing^ 
i» the labor market are adequately protected. 

' Mountains of facts, figures and learned treatises have been marshalled to prove that the 
truly needy are few and far between. An equally imposing volume of contradicting evidence 
documents uncounted and unmet basic needs. The result is confusion. It is uncertain and bit- 
terly disputed whether those suffering seriously as a result oflabor market problems number 
in the hundfeds of thousands or the tens of millions, and, hence, whether high levels of 
joblessness can be easily tolerated or must be counferedMb^job creation and 'economic 
stimulus, whether the safety net needs dismantling or strengthen^, and whether the long- 
term hardship trends justify a "laissez faire" response or demand ftm^amental restructuring 
oflabor markets and the income distribution system. There is\>nly on<Wea of agreement in 
this debate— that the existing poverty, employment and earnings statisticVareinadeqtjate for 
one of their primary applications, measuring the welfare consequences oflabor market prob- 
lems. • • , 

» t 

This book presents a set of new measures developed to determine who really suffers a? a > 
result of joblessness, low earnings and involuntary part-time employment. Available employ- 
ment, earnings and poverty data are structured.into an array of core indicators which incor- . 
porate alternative need and workforce attachment standards, which assess the severity of 
problems, as well as the numbers affected, wh|ch consider earnings from both an individual , 
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and family perspective, as well as considering earnings supplements including in-kind aid. 
The. aggregate measures, in turn, are disaggregated to identify the relative hardship burdens 
for different population segments and geographic areas. 

'These tneasures are, then, used to reassess long-term and cyclical labor market 
developments, the changing status of minorities, the interrelationships between fcmily pat- 
terns and employment problems, the, effectiveness of income transfers for the working poor, 
alternawve macroecononyc policies and a host of other issues. Tjje dual -ain). of these Applica- 
tions is to demonstrate the utility and reliability of tfie'new measures, while providing needed 
perspective on' employ mept- problems and policies. 

he aim wa's not just to develop and gain acceptance for a new statistical indicator, but to 
design a comprehensive systerfts^or measuring and analyzing the welfare consequences bf 
labor market problems. The hardship measures' w^re intended as a "third leg" in- our social 
statistics system, supplementing poverty and unemployment data and providing alternative 
perspectives on the major issues which have been analyzed using poverty and upemploynjeht 
as proxies for labor market-related hardship. This ambitious undertaking was based on the 
assumption that in order to fully address earlier critiques of hardship measures, to cope with 

\he inherently complex issues, to validate the internal consistency of the data, and to 
demonstrate their varied uses, it was necessary to provide detailed information £fid com- 

'prehei^sive analysis. Tradeoffs were anticipated, though underestimated. The chances for er- 
ror and its discotery, the difficulties of definitional refinement, tabulation anc^analysis, as 
well as the problems of comprehensible presentation, multiplied with each disaggregation 
and application. In retrospect, the ambitiousness of the effort was naive, somewhat Faustian 
and probably misplaced. I can only hope that in struggling through the mind-numbing 
statistics and terminology, or in weighing the* inevitable shortcomings and mistakes,^he 

/reader will give some credit for my having "dared" to fail greatly," as well as for my intellectual 
persistence, if not perspicacity. * 

This work is a reflection of fifteen years of collaboration with Sar Levitan. Dr. Levitan was 
one erf the first Co recognize the need to integrate income and employment statistics. Hfwas 
among the initial developers and advocates of hardship measures. As Chairman of the Na-' 
tional Commission on Employment and Unemployment Statistics, he worked long &nd har3 
jo gain consensus for the adoption of hardship indicators. Sar supervis^and suppprted the 
work on this volume, encouraging greater simplicity and succinctness. He should not be 
blamed because I ignored this sage advice. 

* » 

The Bureau of the Census tabulated the hardship measures ujider contract fropn Dr. 
Levitans Center for Social Policy Studies at The George Washington University and MDC, 
Incorporated. The Census Bureau is not responsible for any definitional errors, and it does 
not necessarily endorse nor approve the measurement concepts. However, without the hard 
work, expertise and good will of its technicians,»this book would hot have been possible. Ih 
particular, I would like to recognize the contributions of Gregory Russell who helped refine 
and validate the -measures, as well as supervising their tabulation. 

This study, was madeVossible by grants from the Charles Stewart }Aptt, Edna McGorinell 
Clark and Ford _: ^nd^r)s. It* was only completed because 'Nancy ( Kiefer and Cat^ 
„ Glasgow kept working to the last minute before entering the counts pf the unemployed and 
discouraged, and because Theron remembered what the blind men of Hindustan never 
learned. 
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CHAPTER 1. MEASURING WHAT* MATTES 



The Consequences of Labor Market Problems 



~*H;he well-being of -most individuals and families, is determined pri- 
marily by their success in the labor market. Since earnings account for 
three-fourths of total^pe^onal income, the unavailability or intermittency 
of employment, restricted hoirrs of weekly *Work, or low wages are a major 
cause of economic hardship. 1/ 

A substantial share of work force participants encounters such 
problems. During 1980, for instance, 21.4 million workers aged 16 and over 
experienced at least a week /of joblessness. Another 7.6 million worked 
part-time involuntarily it least a week. There were an additional 7.3 
mill4on * full-time anU 9.1 million voluntary part-time workers who earned 
less" than the minimum wage equivalent for the cumulative hours they were 
willing and able to work. Together, these groups with employment and 
earnings problems accounted for nearly two-fifths of the 118.3 million who 
participated in the 1980 work force. 

Not all of these individuals suffered seriously as a result of their 
own employment and earnings problems. Some were secondary earners in 
affluent families or had other sources of income. Others had reduced, but 
still adequate, earnings. But for all too many, the failures in the labor 
market resulted in severe distress." Fifteen million work force partici- 
pants resided in famil ies n with earnings below the poverty level agd 8.4 
million in poor families. i 




Our present system of labor force concepts and statistics was de- 
veloped during the 1530s because of, and in order to measure, the suffering 
which resulted from the massive Unemployment of the Great Depression. In 
the absence of extensive income transfer programs, with the work force 
composed primarily of breadwinners, and with a large share of the 1930s 
working population concentrated near the margin of subsistence, unemploy- 
ment -and hardship were synonymous. But' the expansion of social welfare, 
protections, the increasing affluence of the "population, and the rise of 
multiple earner families, subsequently reduced .the correspondence between 
joblessness and deprivation.* 



While extensive information has been gathered fpr many years on the 
hourly and weekly wages of American workers, these Earnings data Have 
received far less attention than the unemployment counts. It is usually 
assumed that family he,ads and primary breadwinners can aphieve subsistence 
earnings ,if they can find jobs* hence employment has traditionally been 
considered . the key factor affecting • well -being* Most of the low-wage 
workers are new entrants to the labor force and secondary family earners. 
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poverty concepts and statistics were developed in the 1960s to measure 
the dimensions of deprivation. The poverty definition and counts include 
both persons with labor market- related problems and those unable to work 
because of age, disability, family responsibilities or other barriers. 
Poverty is, thus, determined as much, or more, by the adequacy of transfers 
a and private pension^ and the demography jof the population as by labor 
market conditions. 

-* * 

Over the years, the unemployment, earnings and poverty statistics have 
been disaggregated fn ever finer detail in order to identify those among 
the unemployed who really suffer as a result of joblessness, those whose 
low earnings result in low income, and those whose poverty is caused 
primarily by labor market problems or could* be cured by labor market 
interventions. But it i-s extremely difficult to piece together these 
separate items of detailed information in order to determine how mariy and 
whQ really suffer as a result of labor market problems. In the absence of 
simple and acofpted statistical indicators which link employment; and 
earnings data with measures of well-being, the unemployment and poverty 
rates tend to predominate in public policy formulation, planning, resource 
allocation and analysis, as proxies for the hardship resulting from the 
failings of or failures in the labor market. Unfortunately, these measures 
do not serve these purposes well. 

Unemployment does not always result in deprivation, nor does employ- 
ment guarantee well-being. Poverty is in many cases unrelated to labor 
market problems. Low v<ages are not usually associated with low family in- 
come , 

• Less than a fifth of the individuals who experienced unemployment 
during 1980 lived in poor families. On the other hand, over a million 
persons were employed full -year, full-time— the usual standard of success 
in the labor market--yet they and their families stilly lived in poverty. 

• ^ Nearly half of the individuals with hourly earnings at or below 
the minimum wage lived in families with incomes above $15,000- annual ly, and 
nearly two-thirds were in families with incomes above $10,000 annually, 

• Three-fifths of all poor persons 14 1 and over did not work at all 
during 1980 because of illness or disability, school, housekeeping, retire- 
ment, or other reasons 'Unrelated to job availability. 

"Unemployment rates, wage data or aggregate poverty counts alone yield 
a distorted picture of fluctuations and long-term trends in labor market- 
related economic hardship . v ~™ 

• The number and proportion of labor force pa^rtjciparifS^^th inade- 
quate annual earnings fluctuate less from year to year than the number and 
proportion who experience unemployment. Hardship is a chronic structural 
problem, exacerbated by 'recessions and - depressions, alleviated by re- 
coveries, but far less cyclical than joblessness. * 

• There has been very little improvement in the relative status of 
blacks as judged by unemployment and poverty rates. In contrast, there has 
been absolute and relative progress in alleviating labor market-related 
hardship, largely because of improvements in earnings rates. 



• At the beginning of the 1960s, two-thirds of poor family heads 
worked, and a third worked full-time, full-year: Two decades later, less 

v than, half worked at all , and only 16 percent full-time, full-year/ In 
other words, a declining portion of economic hardship (as measured by the 
poverty counts) is labor market- related. 

Policies designed to alleviate labor market-related hardship may be 
misdirecte d to the extent they are based on poverty, unemp loyment, or wage 
data alone . [ ~ — 

• Where unemployment rates are used to distribute employment and 
training resources, large metropolitan areas and particularly their suburbs 
receive a far larger share than if hardship measures were used. The 

volatility of unemployment rates also leads to significant year-to-year 
fluctuations in 'local funding, with adverse programmatic consequences, even 
though the underlying structural problems to which interventions are 
addressed remain relatively stable. On the other hand, the use of poverty 
rates for allocation tends to .divert resources to areas whose problems may 
not be labor market- related or amenable to such interventions. 

• Local or. national employment and training policies which target 
resources to population subgroups based on their relative unemployment, 
rather than hardship rates divert scare resources to solving temporary 
problems with less serious consequences; conversely, targeting on the basis 
of poverty diverts resources to individuals .and areas whose problems cannot 
necessary be solved by employment-oriented interventions. 

• Across-the-board increases in the minimum wage have a. modest 
impact on alleviating poverty, and a substantial portion of the benefits 
are realized by workers in affluent families. Wage data alone suggest only 
the gains which are realized by^minimum wage increases, while hardship 
measures capture the disemploymeht effects which may, in part, offset the 
positive earnings impacts of minimum wage increases. " 

As these examples suggest, the currently available poverty, employment 
and earnings statistics are inadequate for one of their primary applica- 
tions—measuring the welfare consequences of labor market problems. 
Without a conceptual and measurement framework which links income, em- 
ployment and earnings y in formation, and* without accepted indicators de- 
veloped specifically to measure labor market-related hardship, it is' 
difficult to determine who needs help most, why, or how it can best be 
provided. As a result/ our understanding is frequently clouded and our 
policies misdirected.. 

Because of these shortcomings^ there is increasing recognition of the 
need for a measure or set of measures which considers employment and earn- 
ings problems in light of the economic hardship which results. A variety 
ot hardship indicators have, in fact, been developed from available labor 
market and income statistics,- demonstrating the conceptual promise of such 
measures in providing a better understanding' of secular and cyclical - 
trends, income transfer and minimum wage issues, and the relative severity" ' 
of need for subareas and subgroups in the economy. 
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However, this analytical work has > also suggested the significant 
definitional , , measurement and interpretative problems implicit in hardship 
measures. There are normative issues , inherent in defining any, labor market 
status or income-based needs statistics, such as agreeing on the severity 
standards and deciding who will and will not be counted relative to these 
Standards. Because hardship measures link ptoverty, earnings and employment 
concepts, the issues inherent in each of theSe separate measurement" systems 
rqust be addressed. There are conceptual issues which are inherent in 
seeking to link individual earnings with family or household well-being, 
since family composition and income other than earnings are affected, but 
not determined, by labor market factors. There are measurement issues and 
uncertainties which result from shortcomings in existing data bases. Then, 
there are '.interpretative i ssues rel a ted to al 1 of these def i ni ti onal , 
conceptual and measurement questions. 

Because of these problems, no set of hardship measures or applications 
has gained wide acceptance. Yet taken together, previous work has provided 
the foundation for an acceptable and extremely useful hardship measurement 
.system. It is now possible to derive a set of composite measures that 
strikes an appropriate normative balance*, which overcome^ many conceptual 
problems and provides the information for better understanding the un- 
resolvable issues. The composite measures cannot escape the underlying 
shortcomings in income and labor force statistics, but the needed improve- 
ments and their implications can be clearly identified. . Based on previous 
work, it is also' possible to dramatically expand the information yield and 
improve the policy relevance of hardship measures so that they pan be 
institutionalized as a "third -leg 11 in our system of social welfare indi- 
cators, supplementing employment and earnings statistics and the poverty 
measures. 

This volume reviews the evolution of hardship measures as well as the- 
underlying normative, conceptual, measurement and interpretative issues. 
It proposes a modified set of measures and suggests how these will overcome 
many of the problems in previous hardship indicators. The measures are* 
calculated from existing labor market and income statistics covering 1974 
through 1980. The hardship data are presented and analyzed in detail. The 
policy impl ipations of the measures, the possible improvements,- and the 
remaining issues are, then, discussed. 



The Evolution of Hardship Measures 



A-Summary -of Earl ier-Ef forte _ . . V — — ^ ~_ 

The hardship concept was first included in. a 1967 Report on Employment 
and Unemployment in Urban Slums and Ghettos prepared by then Secretary of 
Labor W< WilTard Wirtz. y The^jDeasure, whuh was applied to data from a- 
special survey ofoten ghetto areas in eight major cities, included the 
following: I 



.1. All persons unemployed in the purvey week; 

* • • 

'• • • 2;. Individuals employed, on- a <part-ti'me basps but seeking full -time 
wonk; *.;*•;'• % , 

■*• 3 ? 'Family heids with fullTtime jobs earni/ig' Jsss than. $60 weekly 
N (.the weekly, wage needed to 11ft family of four above the poverty thresh- 
old) and unrelated individuals under age 65-earning less than $56 weekly irt 
"full -time jobs (the minimum- wage times 40 hours of weekly work); 

4. HafT of al-l males age 20 through* 64 who were'not in tfie labor 
•force— an -estimate of the number who would be active jobseekers if more and 
better paying jobs were available; and » . • v 

•' • .5; Half the difference between the measured female and /nale adult' 
populations— an adjustment for the undercount of males. 

Another approach ( was developed in the 1968 Manpower Report of the 
President using ,Current Population Survey annual work experience data 

' gaXnered each March covering the previous "calendar year. 3/ "This measure 
included all persons working full-time, full-year but earning less' than 

. $3-yQQ0 annually, and all persons unemployed 15 or more weeks durinq the 
year. 

In 1970, William Spring, Bennett Harri.son and Thomas Vietorisz de- 
veloped an index for the Senate Subcommittee orvJiTiployment, Manpower and 
Poverty based on data collected by the Bureau of the Census for 60. poverty 
areas in- 51 large cities. 4/ The index included the following: . 

11/ Persons unemployed' in the survey week; , - • 

2., Persons working part-time involuntarily for economic reasons 
during ; the "survey week; . 

. 3. • Persons 'pot in the labor force who wanted but were not seeking 
work; because they did not think they could find employment (discouraged 
workers); and - t ' 

• ■ * * 

4.- • Full-time workers paid less than $8p a weak— the amount necessary 
-on an annualized basis to support an urban family of four at the poverty 
level. ^ . 

t * « 

Iff 1973, , Herman P. Miller developed & two-part index also utilizing 
the same Cetfsus 'Employment Survey data for the 60 poverty areas. 5/ The 
"subemployment" measure included: . * - 

1. Persons unemployed- in the survey weej:; 

2. Persons working part-time involuntarily during the week; 

3. Persons outside the'/fabor force, 'wanting jobs but discouraged by 
the prpspects; and * 4 m \ 
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4. Family beads or unrelated Individuals: employed and^ earning less 
than the prevailing minimum wage of $1.60 per hour or Working *full -time but 
with annualized weekly earnings below, the poverty level, for their house- 
hplds. ' > 

'The-Miller subempToyment coujit excluded persons 16 to 2t years of age 
who were primarily students, as well" as persons 65 years and over, on the 
assumption that their labor force attachment was minimal. The hardship 
measure was, then, derived by screening fronwthe subemployed all indi- 
viduals residing in .families or households with above average incomes. 

The Employment and Earnings Inadequacy Index was developed in 1974 by 
Sar Levitan and Robe/t Taggart and was calculated from the Current Popu- 
lation- Survey data gathered each March covering current 1 labor market status 
as well as the previous year's work experience, .6/ It was, like the .Miller 
ind,ex, a two-paft formulation, with a 'su ©employment measure counting 
persons with' labor market problems, and an ."Employment and .Earnings .In- 
adequacy" (EEI) measure excluding those .subemployed residing in families or 
households with adequate incomes. The subemployment index included: j 

.1. Persons unemployed during the suryey week; 

2. Persons outside the Tabor force in the survey week, wanting jobs 
but discouraged by the prospects;' 

3. Persons working part-time involuntarily for economic reasons 
during the survey week; and . 

4. Family heads and unrelated individuals currently employed full- 
time whose earnings in the previous 12 months were less than the poverty 
threshold for their families or households. • • 

Persons age 16 to 21 whose major activity during the survey week was 
s-chbol attendance, as well as persons 65 years, of age and over, were 
excluded from the subemployment count on the assumption that their labor 
* force attachment was limited. The EEI measure, then, screened out all 
those individuals among the subemployed- who resided in families and 
households with adequate incomes as judged relative to the medians for 
metropolitan or nonmetropoli'tan areas for families and unrelated in- 
dividuals. * • 
* 

In 1975, Thomas Vietorisz, Robert Mier and John Giblin proposed a 
two-index approach with an "exclusion index" counting persons with' in- 
dividual labor Jterket problems and an "inadequacy index" assessing earnings 
in I'Tght of family needs; 1J The "exclusion index ,|r counted: * 

1. Persons unemployed in the survey week; { 

2. Arsons not in the labor force but desiring work; 

>/ 3. Persons in the labor force" full-time' but working less than 35- 
hoars in the survey week; 
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4. Persons currently employed- but workir\g less than 50 weeks in the 
last year for economic reasons; and < 

> • > 

■a h k P" 1 1 -time, fill 1 ->ewr workers .earning less than an adequate 'income 
defined By a rapge of annual ized. wages. - • 

•The "inadequacy index" was restricted to individuals counted by the 
exclusion index who were family heads or unrelated individuals whose 
incomes were below adequacy standards specified as a range of multiples of 
the poverty level' for each family or household. All heads or unrelated 
individuals above these income levels were excluded. 

Irwin Garfinkel and Robert Hiveman in 1977 introduced* the concept of 

no^ 1n9 «/" P c aCUy P° vert V (l wh1 ty was closely related to the hardship 
notion. 8/ Earnings capacity" wasNdefined as the annual income that would 
be produced if the household head and spouse were employed during all weeks 
of potential work (excluding weeks .of illness, disability or unemployment) 
at the earnings level j)f other workers matched according to age, schooling, 
race, sex, region, work pattern and marital status. The darnings capacity 
poor were -defined as the percentage (arbitrarily set at the poverty rateV 
lowest in the earnings capatity distribution. "Capacity utilization" com- 
pared actual earnings over tfe year to earnings capacity. Earnings ca-' 
pacity utilization, thus, sought to measure the wor* effort of families and 
households while earnings capacity poverty identified the household heads 
^and spouses who would be the worst off even -if their work effort and 
earnings were up. to potential. 

• 19 ^, 9 '» Robert »Stein 'of the Byreau'.of Labor Statistics proposed a 

simple hardship measure -that included all prigia'ry earners in the labor 
force more than half ye#F whose individual earnings were below the poverty 
line for their families or ^pusej/olds, and whose total family or household, 
incomes were less than double*tti5 poverty line. 9/ . • 

In its 1979 report, Counting the Labor Force , the National Commission 
on Employment and Unemployment Statistics (NCEUS) developed (although it 
did not recommend) a hardship index based on work experience and earnings 
over the previous year. 10/ The measure included full-year, full-time 
workers whose individual earnings alone were inadequate 'to lift their 
households or families out of poverty, excluding those in families or 
households with a total income more than double 'the poverty threshold. The 
full-time, full-year labor force was /defined; as persons who were in the 
labor force 40 weeks or more, plus those who did not work at all, sought 
work at least 15 weeks, but left the labor force because of discouragement 
over job prospects. Excluded were persons who usually worked part-time 
voluntarily. ' K 



Bruce Klein in 1980 v sought to link the Garfinkel /Haveman earnings 
capacity notion with the hardship concept, assessing the portion of in- 
dividuals in hardship who would have inadequate income if working and 
earning up to "capacity." 11/ The "subemployed" were defined as: 

1. Persons who did not work during the year but spent at least 13 
weeks or more looking for work and did not look in other weeks because they 
felt they could not find work; 



2. Unemployed workers who were looking for work or on layoff 14 
weeks or. more, worked at some time during* the year, and were in the labor 
force 40 weeks or more;' • / 

3. Persons who worked 13 weeks orjnore part- time during the year but 
wanted full-time jobs; and 

4. Individuals employed full-time for 40 weeks or more whose 
earnings were below the" poverty level far their families. 

"Earnings capacity economic hardship" was determined by assigning 
"potential" earnings to the subentfloyed and then comparing their augmented 
income (not including transfers) to an adequacy standard of 150 percent of 
the poverty threshold for the family.or household. Potential earnings were 
defined as 40 weeks of 40 hours weekly at the minimum wage for discouraged 
workers; the number of weeks in the labor force jtimes usual weekly earnings 
for those unemployed 'during the year; actual earnings times the, ratio of 40 
hours per week to usual Weekly hour^.for the involuntarily part-time 
workers; and actual earnings for full-tnme workers in poverty. In other 
words, the Klein measure sought to identify, those with l^bor market-related 
hardship who, could not earn an sjequate income i.f fully employed. 



The UMerl ying* Issues * * x 

There are subtle yet quite significant differences between the assump- 
tions and approaches adopted in these various subemplbyment, hardship, 
earnings capacity and earnings adequacy measures. Each Had shortcomings, 
but it is possible to pick and choose the bfest features in order to develop 
. mo^Fe useful and acceptable measures: ' 

1, Individual vs. family perspectives . ; Individuals' with similar 
work fbrce experience may have different family status, income needs and 
supplements to their own earnings, so that their well-being will differ 
despite* equal earnings. Should income adequacy and hardship 4 be judged in 
terms of individual needs or in terms -of family needs? Three different 
approaches were ^advanced to deal with this issue. The Wirtz, 1968 Manpower 
Report , and SpHng/Harrison/Vietorisz measures were focused on the in- 
. dividual— assuming that the labor market should provide a basic standard 
which would lift a family of four out of poverty, whether or not an in- 
dividual worker had these breadwinning responsibilities. 

The Miller, Levitan/Taggart, the NCEUS, Stein, and Klein measures used 
a two-step procedure to determine hardship. The first step defined the 
subemployed according to individual labor market problems; the second 
'screened out persons whose family or household incomes were adequate. 
However, none of these measures clearly distinguished individual vs. family 
problems because, the low earners, who constituted 1 a significant portion of 
the subemployed, were defined in terms of family or household income needs. 
The Garfinkel/Haveman earnings capacity poor were also defined from a 
family or household earnings perspective. 



The Viejtorisz/Mier/&ii)lin approach derived two indices, designed 
specifically to separate individual earnings problems from aggregate family 
earnings inadequacy, judging the first relative to wage standards applied 
to all workers and the second relative- to income adequacy standards re- 
, fleeting each individual's family size and needs. This is 'conceptual ly the 
preferred approach. ✓ ' 

(' ^ . 

2. Timeframes . A persoh employed and with adequate earnings in any 
given survey week may experience a reduction in" hours, hourly earnings or 
unemployment which generates inadequate earnings ouer a year. On the other 
hand,. joblessness or reduced Hours of employment for a week or two may -not 
create undue hardship if earnings the remaining weeks are adequate. The 
number who experience labor market proWems over a year. are several times 
the number who experience them in any week, while only a small proportion 
of those with problems in any week will have them recur for a significant 1 
duration. T/ie time period "for" assessing the adequacy of employment^ ' 
earnings .and income is, therefore, critical. , 

The Wirtz and Spring/Harrison/Vietorisz Measures were based on labor 
force and earnings status in a single ,survey >; week. The Miller, Levitan/ 
Taggart and Vietorisz/Mier/Giblin measures based some components on survey 
week status htftrpther Components on experience over the previous year. The 
1968 Manpower Report , the NCEUS, Stein., Garf inkel/Havemaji and "Klein meas- 
ures all used the work, earnings and income experience over the previous i 
year. This latter approach i«s conceptually most appropriate for several 
reasons: F^irst, hardship measures s*eek to identify individuals with, con- 
tinuing structural' problems, rather than those, whose' labor market diffi- 
culties are only short-tenji and do npt have ,seriOus consequences for 
well-being. Seconds it is possible to define some weekly status variables 
in terms of their duration where the necessary information is gathered--fbr 
example, including in a definition of hardship only the currently unem-t 
ployed with 15 or mor? weeks of unemployments-hut this is not possible for 
most other earnings and employment status variables which are measured only 
for the suryey, week and annually., family or household income data are 1 
/collected only on an annua] basis, third, the poverty, counts, which assess 
Jttie hardship resulting from both, labor market amf non-labor market* prob- 
^ms,.have an annual \focusV It makes sense r theh, to use this same .time- 
frame in assessing the labor market-related hardship components. 

3. Income and earnings standards . Assuming an annual timeframe -and 
separate consideration of individual problems, and family, nepds, there aref 
several different standards which could be. and have been used , to define- 
hardship. The higher .the earnings or income standards,, the greater the 
number of individuals and proportion of the^ population which will be 
counted in hardship.* . 

The individual earnings standards adopted by the? Wirtz, 1968 Manpower 
Report , Spring/Harrison/Vietofisz and Miller measures Were the weekly, . 
hourly or annual earnings needed to lift a family of four^out of poverty. 
Miller and Wirtz also used the minimum wage as the earnings standard for 
some components. Klein, NCEUS and Levi tan/Taggart used the poverty level' * 
or its multiple as a miniipum earnings standard, thus weighing individual 
earnings in light of family sire. Vietorisz/MW/Gibl f?i u$ed a parametric 
approach, defining individual "earnings adequacy under a range of - hourly 
earnings standards. 
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* Several different famijy income standards were utilized. Miller and 

- Levitan/Tag*jart used the mean and median incomes of families and unrelated 
individuals as th£ upper income screens, i.e., parameters which did not 

. consider family size in assessing whether income was more than adequate. 
NCEUS and Stein used 200 percent of the poverty threshald for each par- 
ticular family, while Klein used 150 percent. Vietorfsz/Mier/Gib.l in em- 
ployed a "parametric approach with a range of income standards adjusted for 

( family size/ The other hardship measures used earnings and income stand- 
ards synonymously, i.e., low earners were defined in terms- of the poverty 
threshold or the minimum wage, and there was no screening out based on 
other/sources and total leyels of family intom^. 

Probably the most defensible standards are the minimum wag? for 
individual earnings and the poverty level for family income* The para- 
metric approach, which calculates hardship under a range, v of different 
income and earnings standards, is complex if too many alternatives are 
utilized, but a few multiples of the basic Standards can be* extremely 
helpful in suggesting the sensitivity of 'hardship counts ,to alternative* 
> standards of need. It is inconsistent to_ use the minimum wage-dr family' 
, povferty level as an adequacy* standard for "individual earnings but to use a 
mid-level income (such as the median, mean, or 200' percent of poverty) as 
the cutoff point for family income hardship. Consistent income and 
. earnings Standards should be used rather than a low-level for screening in 
individual earnings problems but a mid-level far screening out families 
judged to have adequate incomes. h 

4. Nonearned income . Given the overlap between work and welfare, 
^earnings alone may arovide a less than adequate income* but ^economic hard- 
ship may be alleviated by income transfers or other nonearned income such 

"as* private pensions or alimony. The Wirtz, 1968 Manpower Report , Spring/ 
Harrisrin/Vietorisz,- Mil/ler, and Viettprisz/Mier/Gibl in indices were con- 
cerned only with, earnings. The Levitan/Taggart, Stein and the NCEUS 
v indices counted all income in assessing adequacy, for the fan^lies .and 
households of the subemployed. The Garf inkel/Haveman and Klein measures" 
S excluded transfer payments but counted other nonearned income. 

Three separate but related issues are involved; Whether the labor 
market is providing minimal earnings for an individual; whether the.earn- 
. ings of family members are adequate to meet minimal family n^eds;'and, when 
. this is -not the ca*£,- whether nonearned income offsets earnings deficits. 
, | " Put, Tnfrtoer way, the focius is, respectively, what aft individual needs" or 
should receive as a. minimum -from work; what he or she needs to earn in 
^ight of Tamil y status in order to be self-supporting; And what is needed 
in order to achieve minimal well-beingf , in light of transfer payments or 
s% other income. No single measure can address all of these questions. 

5. Treatment of- secondary earners . On? of the 'reasons for intro- 
ducing a hardship index is that the increase in 'multiple earner families 
has reduced the hardship consequences of unemployment for any single family 
member. ..Yet it is clearly more significant if £he family member experi- 
encing labor market problems is the primary breadwinner rather than another 

, member who contributes minimally to the family exchequer, yany; of the 
hardship measures, therefore, focused in some way on those assumed to be 
primary breadwinners- The Vietorisz/Mier/Gibl in "exclusion index" meas- 
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uring i ndi-vidual^ earnings problems' included all workers regardless of 
family statuis; however, the "inadequacy 11 measure assessing wel 1-being.. in- 
cluded only family heads and unrelated individuals.. The Stein measucewas > 
restricted to primary earners. The Miller, Levi tan/Tagg*rt and Wirtz 
indices, included only family head? or unrelated individuals in the low 
earners category of the subemployed and hardship "measures, although making 
no distinction on the basis of breadwinner status in the other component 
categories. The Garfinkel/Haveman measure of earnings capacity poverty 
considered both family heads* and their spouses. 

* * 

In contrast, the 1968 Manpower Report . Spring/Harrison/Vietorisz, the . 
NCEUS and Klein measures considered all potential earners and did not 
exclude on the basis of breadwinner status. This is the most' consistent 
and probably the most' reasonable approach. If the /family or household is 
considered the appropriate unit for judging income fieeds and adequacy, then 
it is inconsistent to count a dollar of actual or potential earnings from 
one family member differently from that of another. To exclude from the 
hardship, counts those individuals in families with adequate earning^ or J 
incomes including the wages and salaries of secondary earners, but to fail / 
to count secondary earners with problems who liv^ in families with below 
adequate earnings,, is also inconsistent. If an inclusive definition is 
used which counts secondary earners with problems but- disaggregates by/ 
family statu?, then hardship due to low earnings of the primary breadwinner 
can be identified through disaggregation where this is appropriate. 

Attachment to the labor force . Earnings alone will rarely pro- 
vide an adequate individual or family income when the weeks and weekly 
hours of work availability are limited. On the other hand, earnings from 
even a few additional weeks of woVk; or from part-time employment by an 
extra worker, c^n improve a family's well-being aad perhaps lift the family/^ 
out of poverty. Most of the hardship measures ,had at least some low 
earnings components restricted to persons working in full-time, rather thark 
part-time, jobs. Those measures based on annual earnings, income and work) 
experience usually restricted attention to persons with significant labor ' 
force attachment, variously defined; The ^968 Manpower Report measure m 
included only low earners employed , 50 weeks or more and all other labor 
force participants who experienced 15 or more weeks of unemployment. The 
Vietorisz/Mier/Giblin low earnings category also required 50 weeks of 
attachment. The NCEUS and Klein measures us,ed a 40 week attachment re- 
iquirement, while Stein required more than hal f-yea> participation. The 
Levi tan/Taggart measures restricted the low earners categorj.es to currently 
employed household heads who were assumed to be attached to the labor force N 
by dint of. theif current work' and bWdwinning responsibilities. The 
remaining indices, which were based only on emplsynferrt status in the survey 
week, implicitly required far less continuity of attachment t<J the labor 
force, v, 

The degree of labor force attachment' is also an issue in defining 
^discouragement. Job search demonstrates, avail ability*- and desipa for work, 
and one might reasonably doubt the commitment ofydtn individuarfclaiming to 
want work but saying none is available wi thorax having looked. * The dis- 
couraged in the Vietorisz/Mier/Giblin. index included all those x outside the 
labor forc^ claiming to want employment, Spring/Harrison/Vietorisz in- 
cluded persons wanting work who listed inability to find work as eijther a s 
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primary or secondary reason for not locking, the Levi tan/Taggart measures 
restricted the discouraged to those wanting work- but not looking primarily 
because they thought they could not. find a* job or perceived personal 
employment barriers (Jack of skills or age), while the Miller index ^as 
even more restrictive, excluding those who perceived personal employment 
barriers. Th6 NCEUS and Klein measures included those whose main reason 
for not working in the last year was the belief that no jobs* were avail- 
able, but added a further requirement of at least 15 weeks of job search in 
the first case, and 13 i/i the second. Stein implicitly required 26 w^eks 
of work or unemployment, frith no subspecification for those individuals who 
were discquraged some or all of. their wedks outside the labor force. 

\ttachment was also the basis for exclusiort of groups assumed to have 
alternative income and activities. The Levi tan/Taggart and Miller indices 
excluded persons over age 64 as well, as 16- to 21-year-old students. 
Spring/rarrison/Vietorisz restricted attention to persons age 16 "to 65 
years. These exclusions, justifiable orr average, were unreasonable in many 
individual cases where younger or older workers had primary breadwinning 
responsibilities.-- 

There was no agreement, then, on the appropriate length of work force 
attachment, since the measures based on survey week status required- v only 
one week of participation while those, with an annual focus had requirements 
ranging from 13 to 50' weeks. Each approach measured something funda- 
mentally different and' reasonable argJments were'made for bbth restrictive 
and inclusive standards. Clearly, then, it is necessary to incorporate 
alternative attachment standards within hardship measures. An inclusive 
'approach, i.e.*, with minimal attachment requirements, can be disaggregated 
to focus on those with longer attachment,' and' is preferable to an ex- 
clusionary approach defined by a strict attachment, standard which, there- 
fore, ^'limits information available on persons with real problems but 
falling marginally short of the strict / standard. - As an example, tfte 
inclusive approach is used, in defining unemployment; the definition 
encompasses persons seeking just one' hour of work a week as well as those 
seeking 40-hour jobs, or those unemployed one week as well as 'those -jobless 
a year or more. Attachment is handled by disaggregating part-time and 
full-time jobseekers and stfort-tehn or long-term unemployed. 

There are some other reasonable principles which might be applied in 
0£der to further simplify the attachment issue: 

• First, groups of individuals should nat be excluded because, on 
average, they have marginal attachment; inclusion or exclusion should be 
•based, insofar as possible, on individual behavior, experience^ and needs, 
treating all individuals by the same rules. In particular, 'there is'/io 
justification for excluding all persons aged 65 years and over, or 
students, except by the same criteria used for others. 

Second, attachment standards should apply consistently. Mixing time- 
frames so that some persons are included by survey week status but others 
by annual experience violates .'this principle. So, too, does, inclusion of 
part-time workers who* are unemployed but not part-time workers who receive 
a subminimum hourly wage, or a low earner who works 35 hours weekly but not 
one who works 34 hours more weeks which yield more' annual hours of work 
availability. 
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Third, while the- truly discouraged should be included in any hardship 
count, the definition should include a minimum job search requirement to 
provide a tangible demonstration of job desire and availability and some 
proof that the inability to find work is, in fact and nor just imagination 
a primary reason for nonparticipation. \ ' i 

7. Disaggregations and supplementary statistics . Counts of persons 
with inadequate income or earnings <are one dimensional indicators of need, 
including persons Vnth no earnings whatsoever as well as those fully em- 
ployed but with earnings a dollar short of meeting adequacy standards. The^ 
Miller, Levitan/Taggart and Klein measures all estimated the average 
mtomes of persons excluded and included in the subemployed and hardship 
counts, as well as the percentages living in poverty. Combined with the . 
disaggregations by typology, of labor market problems, these 'data provided 
some indication of tine relative severity of different types of problems for 
individuals included in the counts. Klein introduced the deficit notion, 
already used in the poverty data system, measuring the dollar shortfall of 
income or earnings relative to the needs standards. « ' N 

Hardship may result from low earnings "despite full employment,' as well - 
as from -part-time, intermittent, or no employment, and each of these work 
experience patterns and* problems might be addressed by different policy 
measures. It is, therefore., necessary to isolate the typology of* -labor 
market problems causing hardship. The sWmployment measures were usually 
derived by cumulating separate components defined according to the typology 
ot labor force problem and these separate' component totals 'were usually 
presented. For instance, the . Levitan/Taggart Employment and Earnings 
Inadequacy count was composited of , and disaggregated for, the unemployed, 
discouraged workers, * fully-employed 'low earners, the intermittently 
employed and persons employed part-time involuntarily. 

So/iie of the previous hardship measures were also disaggregated by 
family status, race, age, s.ex and "other key. demographic variables. Geo- 
graphic breakdowns were al-so .available in a few cases. The .Millet, Wirtz 
and Spring/Harrison/Vietorisz measures were calculated strictly for central 
city poverty areas, while the NCEUS, Klein arW Levitan/Taggart measures 
included breakdowns fiqr metropolitan and ronmetrop'blitan areas.* 

While primary emphasis in previous hardship measurement efforts weVit 
to developing acceptable^ indicators and explaining their meaning rather 

SlU.Jf in!? ?! ? ea ? urement s v stem f°r analytical purposes, Levitan/ 
Taggart, NCEUS, and Klein examined cyclical, hardship patterns, as well as 
racial -differentials over time. To better identify the catlses dnd* cures of • 
hardship, there was some experimentation with simulations in the Garfinkel/ 
Haveman and Klein measures* which estimated hardship after augmentation of 
individual earnings up to estimated "capacity." These measures also 
assessed variants with and without income transfers. 

Some of the measures also dissaggregated according to different need ' ' 
standards. The Vietorisz/Mier/Giblin me* surest used a parametric approach 
lu £5,» ng and thus P r - oduced several score of alternative indices. 

The NCEUS and Levitan/Taggart .measures were calculated (but ndt published) - 
with a range of assumptions about attachment and adequacy standards. The ' 
hardship measures also, in some cases, calculated exclusion rates— i.e., 
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the proportion in any labor market problem category excluded because of, 
% earnings or income above^ adequacy standards. 

The- appropriate degree and focus of disaggregation and of derivative 
measures is suggested not only by the previous work on hardship, which was 
basically exploratory in nature and focused on developing indicators rather 
than dat;a systems, but/ also by the approaches used in presenting a/id 
analyzing labor force-Ami poverty . statistics. Both annual work experience 
and poverty data are ,pubHshed 'with breakdowns by age, marital and family 
status,- 'number of family earners l income levels arid sources, education, 
occupation, race and Region. The poverty data calculate total and average 
income 'deficits ft measure', the severity of poverty. • The m "near-poor 
population is counted . using 1-25 percent of the poverty, thresholds; There 
„are supplementary data which identify income sources/measure poverty with 
and without caih transfers included, and, recently, calculate the incidence 
of poverty ' -before and>aft££ the receipt of Hn-kind aid. The work ex- 
perience measures assess severity in' terms of frequency and, duration of 
joblessness and the yeeks of labor force participation. In other words, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics 1 annual report on work experience, and Its 
monthly report on employment and earnings, as well as the annual Bureau' of 
the Census reports on. poverty and income,' provide examples of the types of* 
disaggregation which are possible. and have proven. useful ' 

The National Commission on Employment and Unemployment" Statistics 
argued for a comparable array of information organizing these data elements 
from the hardship perspective: 12/ 

A .singTe indicator cannot give" individual attention to / 
the . . components of labor market related hardship . m \ t deal 
with multiple classifications of labor force status> during* a 
year, or give separate attention to the individuals status apd 
to his or 1 her family's economic status. „ ,. f /j 

The commis.sion therefore recommends that the Bureau of L\tox_ 
Statistics prepare an annual report containing measures of the • 
different types of .labor market related « economic hardship re- 
sulting from low wages; .unemployment and- insufficient partici- 
pation in the labor force, these data, which refer to in— , 
dividcrals, would be presented in conjunction with the family 
relationship and the > household, income status, of the in- < . 
dividual .... . " 

' The purpose* of the -annual report would be to present enw 
'ployment problems in relation to the most basic economic problem: 
inadequate income. The Bureau of the Census publishes statistics 
1 ' - bn the poverty 4 population, . with peripheral attention to labor 
force attachment. ~ The perspective would be reversed * in .the 
recommended report from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which 
. would start with labor force status and labor market conditions 
/and relate them to poverty. % . , 



Consensus and Conv ergence 

• X 

■ There is. then, consensus on some hardship- measurement issues and 
convergence orf others: 

First, -the concepts and 'related indicators Linking labor' force and 
income status should differentiate between "individual earnings problems 
disregarding family status,, and family earnings shortfalls which conslSr. 
differing family size and composition. : 

•Second, hardship measures should also differentiate between family 
earnings shortfalls and family income deficits, while it would be desirable 
to further differentiate the income deficits before and after cash transfer 
payments as well as weighing the effects of. in-kind aid. 

. -Third, the measures should utilize an annual timeframe, drawing on 
work experience rather than" current work status data, and annual rather 
than weekly earnings. 

-> < Fourth, the minimum wage is the only socially agreed-upon standard for 
judging the adequacy of individual earnings, while th'e poverty thresholds 
are the most frequently used and publicly accepted standards for judging 
the. adequacy 6f family income. Supplemental calculations 'assessing hard- 
snip -relative to multiples of the minimum wage and the poverty level can 
indicate the. sensitivity . of the measures to alternate -needs standards, can 
enrich analytical potential and can>educe debate about appropriate, needs 



standards. 

Fifth, since a dollar of earnings -by any family member has an equal 
impact on family well-being, the earnings deficits resulting from the labor 
market problem affecting. £L1 family members should be treated consistently. 
The distinction between "primary" and "secondary" earners should be handled 
by disaggregation not by exclusion. The severity of an individual's 
problems should be measured in terms of the dollar decrement which it 
.produces on the income or earnings of the Individual and family. 

Sixth, various typologies of labor market experience which generate 
earnings problems should" be identified since they result from substantially 
different causes and require substantially different cures. Along with the 
numbers affected by each type of problem, the resulting income and earnings 
shortfalls should also be estimated, since some types of problems usually 
have more severe consequences than others,, 

Seventh, the adequacy of earnings and labor force experience should be 
judged relative to an individual's hours and weeks of availability for 
work. All work force participants should be included if individual 
earnings fall short of a minimum adequacy level for their! hours of availa- 
bility 4nd if this shortfall contributes to family earnings and income 
deficits. Labor force attachment issues should be addressed by disaggre- 
gating, these more inclusive, measures according^to the degree of partici- 
pation in the work force and the size of the individual earnings deficits. 

, Eighth, the hardship concepts and indicators must have the potential 
fpr disaggregation to consider family size and composition, age, race, sex, 
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region, occupation, and education, i.e., paralleling the disaggregations of 
poverty and work experience data,. There should be an annual presentation 
and analysis of these disaggregated data supporting the composite hardship 
indicators. ' 

The first step, then, is to define a set of hardship measurement- 
concepts ■ and related indicators that .meet these various requirements. 



A Measurement and Assessment System 

l ' " 

' ~' * 

» i' 

J 

The Primary Indicators • 

'The -proposed hardship, measurement and assessment system consists of 
three sets of core indicators which measure the adequacy of individual 
earnings, the adequacy of family earnings, and the adequacy of family 
incomes in terms of both the numbers who fall below minimum standards and 
v - the dollar shortfalls relative to these standards: 

1. -,The Inadequate Individual Earnings (HE) measure counts indi- 
- vidua) s who, because of low wages or limited employment, have earnings less 
than 'what would have been provided by employment at the minimum wage (or 
'its multiple) during the annual hours of actual or discouraged labor force 
participation. 'The Inadequate Individual Earnings Deficit (HE Deficit) is 
the difference between the earnings that would have been generated by 
minimum wage employment for all hours of availability and actual annual 
earnings of persons in the HE. 

2 . The 1 Inadequate Family Earnings (IFE) measure counts work force 
participants whose earnings, wtien added to those of other family members, 
do not provide a minimally adequate family income as judged by the poverty 
standard (or its multiple) for the family. An unrelated individual is 
considered a, family of one. The Inadequate Family Earni ngs Deficit UFE 
Deficit) is the difference between the earnings of all workers in the IFE 
' and the poverty levels (or multiples) for their families. 

3. The Inadequate Family Income (IFI) measure counts work force par- 
ticipants whose earnings and nonearned incomes, combined, with those of 
other family members,, do not provide a minimally adequate family income as 
judged by the poverty standard (or its multiple). The Inadequate Family 
Income Deficit (IFI Deficit) is- the difference between the incomes of. 
families in the IFI and' the ' poverty levels (or multiples) for these! 
■ families. \ 

These indices are calculated using three sets of adequacy standards 
' arbitrarily defined as "severe," "intermediate" and "moderate" hardship. 
The severe har dship standards are the minimum wage forjudging the adequacy 
of individual earnings (Il£) and the poverty thresholds for judging the 
adequacy of family earnings and family incomes (the IFE and IFI J - . The 
intermedia te hardship standards compare earnings and incoaes *to 125 percent 
\f the minimum wage equivalent for the> individual and 125 percent of the 
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poverty threshold for the family. The moderate hardship standards use 150- 
percent of the minimum wage equivalent and 15*0 percent of the poverty level 1 
to define individual and family hardship. ' . 

For all those who worked or sought work during the previous year, the 
adequacyof individual earnings is assessed relative to their total time in 
the work force. Actual '.annual earnings are: compared to an "individual 
earnings standard" derived by multiplying the hourly standard, (the minimum 
wage, 125 percent of the minimum or 150, percent of 'the minimum, depending 
on whether severe, intermediate or moderate hardship counts are- being 
derived) times each person's weeks in the work force multiplied by the 
hours they were seeking work or working weekly. Since the legislated j 
minimum wage is changed irregularly; the dollar level equal to the real ^ 
f average minimum wage for the 1967-1980 period' is used as the hourly 
earnings standard for severe hardship. * 

•The adequacy of family earnings and family income are assessed rela- 
tive to 100, 125, and 150 percent of the poverty standards for each family 
with at* least one member in the work force. The poverty thresholds, of 
course, vary with family size and farm or nonfarm residence. 

Hardship is assessed for all persons participating in the work force 
over the course of a year, as well as for the subsets of participants in 
the work force 27 weeks or more, i.e., "half-year," and those in the work 
force full -year," defined as 50 weeks or more. 

In summary, the system calculates nine basic variants of the HE, IFE, 
IFI and their associated HE, IFE and IFI Deficits: each measure is 
estimated using severe, intermediate, and moderate hardship standards 
considering ful 1 -yeary hal f-year, and total work force participants. 



Supplementary Measures 

f The hardship measurement system includes several supplementary meas- • 

indicators!! " subclassifications and disaggregations of the primary' 

First, all work force participants (whether in the labor force full- 
year, half-year or less-than-hal f-year) are classified into mutually 
exclusive categories based on their work experience patterns over their 
weeks of participation in the previous year: 

. 1.^ Employed full-time (35 hours or more weekly) during all weeks of 
work force participation. A 

2. Employed part-time some or all weeks for persons -employed 
throughout their period of participation. Subcategories include persons 
involuntarily employed part-time at least one week and, the remainder 
employed part-time voluntarily. 

3. Intermittently employed, combining weeks of employment and weeks 
of unemployment. Subcategories include those "mostly unemployed" (two- 
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thirds or more of* their weeks in the work force), "mostly employed" 
(wording two-thirds or more of their weeks .of participation), and the / 
remainder with a "mixed" pattern. 

4. Nonemployed during weeks of availability for work. Subcategories 
include persons "unemployed" throughout all weeks in the work force and 
those searching for work at least four weeks but "discouraged" the re- 
mainder of the year. 

Second, incidence, rates, are derived for the HE* IF^, and IFI, by 
dividing the number with inadequate individual earnings, family earnings, 
and family , incomes,' respectively, by the number in the work force. The HE 
index measures the probability that a work force participant will have 
earnings less*thari the minimum wage for a multiple of the minimum) for the 
hours and weeks of work that individual is an active^or discouraged work 
force participant. The IFE index measures the proportion of the work force 
whose e&rnihgs, combined with those of other family members, would result 
in some degree of hardship in the absence of other income sources. The IFI 
index measures the incidence of hardship among work force participants 
after nonearned income is added to family earnings. > 

Third, aggregate and average. HE, IFE and IFI Deficits -are calculated 
for: individuals in different work force experience categories. The 1 1 E 
Deficits of persons tfi any aiven work experience category are straight- 
forwardly added and averag§<p. Family earnings and income deficits are 
allocated among family work force participants in proportion to their 
shares of the combined individual ^earnings deficits of family members. 
Where' the combined HE Deficits of family members are less than the 
family's earnings or incomg deficij:, the difference is distributed ac- 
cording to family members 1 shares of family earnings if each received at 
least minimally adequate individual . earnings. This procedure for allo- 
cating family deficits among members suggests the relative impact of each 
member's employment and earnings problem on family hardship. The distri- 
bution of the. total deficits among persons in each work experience category 
are also calculated, suggesting the relative severity of different labor 
force pathologies. 

Fourth, all these meastttes^-tthe HE, IFE, and IFI counts, their in- 
cidence rates and distributions, \plus the HE, IFE, and IFI Deficits, 
average deficits and deficit distributions as calculated for individuals 
based on their category of work force experience— are 'further disaggregated 
according to age, r^ce, sex, family size and number of earners, individual 
j** family status, educational attainment, individual earnings, individual 
earnings deficit, family income, region and area of residence, and occupa- 
tion. These calculations parallel the standard disaggregations of the 
poverty and work experience data. t * 



Interpretative indices * * 

Individual earnings may be inadequate because of low wages, periods of 
nonemployment or less than desired hours of weekly employment. A person 
with Inadequate Individual Earnings may be in a family with adequate family 
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earnings, as exemplified by the teenager in a family with a fully employed 
and well-paid head. Likewise, a person with adequate individual earnings 
may, reside in a family which, because of large size or .few work force 
participants, may have . Inadequate Family Earnings even though no members 
- have Inadequate Individual Earnings. Family income inadequaty, which is 
assessed only for persons in the adjusted work force', results when family 
earnings. are low and are not adequately supplemented by transfers and other 
sources of nonearned income. 

To help sort out, the causes, consequences and' cures for hardship, 
there are a range of interpretative indices in addition to the primary 
indicators and supplementary measures. To better assess the underlying 
Vabor market pathologies and the effectiveness of various labor market 
interventions, the earnings and incomes of individuals in hardship are 
augmented in several different ways to simulate certain "what if" cbn- 
ditions. For instance, the IFE " and IFE Deficit are calculated after 
augmenting the earnings . of al 1 unemployed and involuntarily part-time 
workers by providing minimum wage (or multiple) earnings for all hours of 
idleness. Under a closely related augmentation scheme, these same in- 
dividuals are ascribed "capacity employment" defined as their usual hourly 
earnings rate for all hours of forced idleness. The impact of increased 
hourly wages or earnings supplements is simulated by the "enhanced earnings 
augmentation" which raises the actual earnings of all workers" in the IFE by 
10 percent. The attainment of minimally "adequate employment 1 ' for all work 
force participants Stimulated by augmenting each worker' s^annual ea/nings 
up to the level WmJpe minimum wage multiplied by the annual hours of 
availability, for w^p The impacts of more, pomprehensive solutions 'for 
labor market problep/ are simulated by an "enhanced capacity" augmentation 
which first provide^ workers in the IFE their usual wage for any hours of 
forced idleness, thenj increases everyone's anhual earnings by 10 percent. 

To better assess the interaction between family size and composition 
and the family's earnings pattern! and problems, a variant of the IFE is 
calculated which considers only persons who also have Inadequate Individual 
Earnings. The difference between this smaller total and the regular IFE 
suggests, the number whose family hardship results from large families and 
limited work effort rather than .the failure of family members to earn" 
minimum wages during their hours of availability. 

To. determine the marginal effect of solving the, problems" of sig- 
nificant segments of the population in hardship, the IFE and IF£ Deficit 
are calculated by augmenting the earnings of particular family member 
subgroups (such as heads, wives or other family members) and age subgroups, 
and then determining how many families would remain with earninqs below the 
poverty level (or its multiple), as weVl as the size of their deficit. The 
augmentations include providing minimum wage and usual earnings for all 
hours of forced idleness, and increasing earnings dp to the individual 
•earnings standard for all hours of availability. 

To better understand the effectiveness of cash and in-kind aid in 
alleviating the consequences of labor market problems, the IFI and IFI 
RfliSl* a - re cal 9 ulated with cash transfers excluded from family income. 
Differencing the Net- of- Transfers IFI and the regular IFI suggests the 
number of work force participants lifted out of poverty by cash transfer 
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payments. * An Earnings Supplementation Rate-Total is also calculated 
indicating the proportion of persons with Inadequate Family Earnings who 
are lifted out of hardship by other income sources, and an Earnings 
Supplementation Rate-Nontransfers indicates the proportion of the IFE 
escaping poverty (or its multiple) by the receipt of nontransfer earnings 
supplements alone. Finally, the IFI and IFI Deficit are calculated after 
adding the estimated value of food stamps to cash Income; they are also 
calculated after adding the estimated values of food stamps, housing 
subsidies and school lunches. 

Thus, the hardship measurement system consists of an array of thirty 
measures which are calculated separately for individuals in the labor force 
full-year, half-year, and at any point during the year, using, in £ach 
case, the severe, intermediate, and moderate hardship standards (Table 
1.1). For each of these nine variants of the data matrix, thfcre are 
disaggregations of the measures according to work experience patterns, and 
then these complete data sets are further disaggregated by age, race, sex, 
family status, occupation, family income, individual earnings and area of 
residence of the work force participants. 



Assumptions and Approaches . 

All l^asures involve normative judgments ^and assumptions translated 
into a set of decision rules and definitions which are used in considering 
the information gathered about the status and experience of each in- 
dividual. The detailed definitions used in the calculation of the hardship 
measures from the March Current Population Survey responses are presented 
in Appendix A, but the general assumptions and approaches which are 
implicit must first be understood. 



Inclusiveness 

The proposed set of hardship measures is inclusive rather than ex- 
clusive, encompassing diverse labor market problems, work force attachment 
levels, as well as family earnings and income patterns. The adequacy of 
individual earnings is judged by the standard that each work force par- 
ticipant should earn at least the minimum wage for the hours and weeks he 
or she is willing and able to work, arnd that each family with work force 
participants should be able to at least earn enough to escape poverty. All 
earnings and earnings shortfalls are considered from an individual as well 
as family perspective, considering each individual's work experience and 
his or her family needs.. The disaggregation of individuals in the hardship 
counts according to work experience patterns and duration of work force 
participation, and the disaggregations by family status and individual 
characteristics, are used to~ identify the portion of hardship accounted , for 
by persons with continuous work force attachment, primary, breadwinning 
responsibilities or particular patterns of work experience which may be of 
concern;. ' 
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Table 1.1 HARDSHIP MEASURES 

Primary Indicators 

1. IIE—Number of work force participants failing to earn the 
minimum wage (or its multiple) for their annual hours in the work force. 

2. HE Deficit— Shortfall of individual annual earnings relative to 
the minimum wage equivalent. 

3. IFE — Number of work force participants in families with earnings 
below ,the poverty level (or its multiple). 

4. IFE Deficit—Shortfall of family earnings relative to the poverty 
level (or its multiple) ,for families with at least one work force par- 
ticipant. 

5. IFI— Number of work force participants in families with incomes 
below the poverty level (or its multiple). 

6. IFI Deficit— Poverty deficit for families With at least one work 
force participant. 



Supplementary Measures 

7. HE Incidence— Percent of work force with Inadequate Individual 
Earnings. 

8. IFE Incidence— Percent of work force wi th Inadequate Fami ly 
Earnings. 

9. IFI Incidence— Percent of work % force with Inadequate Family 
Income. 



10. HE Average Deficit— HE Deficit divided by HE count. 

11. IFE Average Deficit— IFE Deficit divfded by IFE count. 

12. -IFI Average Deficit— IFI Deficit divided, by IFI count. 0 



Interpretative Indices 1 

13. Full Employment IFE— IFE if every individual were employed at 
minimum wage (or its multiple) for all hours of involuntary idleness. 

14. Full Employment IFE Deficit— IFE Deficit if every individual were 
employed at minimum wage (or* its multiple) for all hours of involuntary 
idleness. «s^, 
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15. Capacity Employment IFE--IFE if every individual were employed at 
his or her usu'al hourly wage for all hours of involuntary idleness. 

16. Capacity Employment IFE Deficit— IFE Deficit if every individual 
were employed at his or her usual hourly. wage for all hours of involuntary 
idleness. 

17. Enhanced Earnings IFE— IFE if annual earnings of all workers were 
raised by 10 percent. 

18. Enhanced Earnings IFE Deficit— IFE Deficit if annual earnings 
were raised by 10 percent. 

19. Adequate Employment IFE— IFE if all persons earned at least the 
minimum wage equivalent (or vts multiple) for all hours in the work force. 

20. Adequate Employment IFE Deficit— IFE if all persons earned at 
least the minimum wage equivalent (or its multiple) for all hours in the 
work force. 

21. Enhanced Capacity, IFE— IFE if all persons were provided employ- 
ment at the usual wage formal 1 hours of forced idleness, and earnings of 
all persons were increased by 10 percent. 

• 22. Enhanced Capacity IFE Deficit— IFE Deficit if a^l persons were 
provided employment at the usual wage for all hoursyof forced idleness, and 
earnings of all persons were then increased by 10 Decent. 

23. Earnings Supplementation Rate-total— Proportion of persons in IFE 
who escape poverty as ^result of nonearned income. 

■ 24. Earnings Supplementation Rate-Nontransfers— Proportion of persons 
in IFE wtyo escape poverty as a result of nontransfer earnings supplements. 

25. IFI Net-of-Transfers— Work force participants in families with 
1 cash incomes, excluding transfers, which are below the poverty level (or 

its multiple). 

26. IFI Net-of-Transfers Deficit— IFI Deficit when casrh transfers are 
subtracted from family income. 

* 27. IFI Including Food Stamps—IFI -when estimated value of food 

stamps is added to dash income. 

28. IFI Deficit Including Food Stamps— IFI Deficit when estimated 
value of food stamps is added to cash income. 

29. IFI Including In-Kind Aid — IFI when estimated value of food 
stamps, school lunches and housing subsidies are added to c£sh income. 

, 30. If I Including In-Kind Aid Deficit-~ITI Deficit when estimated 

value of food stamps, school lunches and housing subsidies are added to 
cash income. * * * 
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4s noted previously, this inclusive approach was adopted because the 
exclusion rules used in previous measures to focus on breadwinners and in- 
dividuals with a serious commitment to work, treated certain situations and 
individuals inconsistently. For instance, the restriction of hardship 
counts to full -year" labor force participants using a 40-week attachment 
.standard excluded an individual unemployed 39 weeks but too ill to work the 
remainder of the year despite the fact that this individual's labor market 
experience would have been just as much 'a source of economic hardship as 
that of a low earner unemployed for 8 weeks during the year. Likewise, the 
restriction of previous hardship measures to primary earners and their 
problems implicitly and incorrectly assumed that an extra dollar of 
earnings to the primary earner would alleviate hardship while <an extra 
dollar? to a secondary earner y.ould not, or that problems of primary earners 
could be cured more easily (which may or may not be true) or should have 
Jiigher priority than those of others in the family. 

By measuring hardship relative to individually derived standards based 
on annual hours of work availability, by treating all earners equally in 
considering family earnings and income adequacy, and by providing dis- 
aggregation^ to get at the issues usually handled by exclusion, these 
anomalies were reduced. Inclusive measures can be disaggregated to the 
exclusive measures but the inverse is not true. For instance, if 40 weeks 
of participation were the standard for counting hardship, data would not be 
available to assess the problems of those with, say, 35 to 39 weeks of 
participation. Clearly, then, the information yield is enriched by the 
inclusive approach adopted in the proposed hardship measures. 



How Much Not Just How Many 

» Th8 use of the earnings and income 'deficit approach to supplement the 
hardship counts provides an indicator of the severity of individual and 
family problems. Previous hardship measures were usually one-dimensional — 
once included, each individual counted the same as another regardless of 
the degree of hardship, making- it necessary to exclude by definition all 
those considered to have less serious problems, such as voluntary part-time 
workers. They are included in the proposed measures if earning less than 
the minimum wage or living in families with inadequate earnings or income. 
They might cbntribute only a small amount to the budget of their families, 
and the increment from raising their wages to the minimum might be small, 
Dut this is revealed by the average earnings arrtl income deficits for such 
workers. With such information and the weighting which*is implicit, there 
is no reason for arbitrary exclusion. 1 

The re. is some inherent arbitrariness in allocating family earnings and 
income shortfalls among family members. While the decision rule is com- 
plex, the principle is not. To the extent that family members earn less 
than the minimum wage equivalent for their hours in the work force, and 
that these individual shortfalls cause the family earnings or income 
deficits, these family; deficits can reasonably be distributed according to 
the relative severity, of members' individual problems. If all members had 
at least minimally adequate earnings, any remaining family deficit would 
require greater^ earnings from all, family members in proportion to their 
relative contribution to total family" earnings. 
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The hardship counts can be straightforwardly disaggregated to focus on 
the subsets of all work force participants who are available for work 
full-year or half-year. However, assumptions are required in order* to 
allocate family income and earnings shortfalls among family members where 
some may be participating full-year or half-year but others less-than- 
full-year or less-than-hal f-year. Where the hardship measures are re- 
stricted* to full-year or half-year participants, the adopted approach 
allocates the family deficit by. the same two-step procedure outlined above, 
except that only the individual earnings deficits of the full-year or 
half-year participants are considered in the first step. In other words, 
to the extent the individual earnings problems of the full-year or haff- 
year participants lead to a family's earnings, *or income shortfall , /the 
full-year or half-year participants are assigned this share of the family 
shortfall. The relative contributions of all family earners are considered 
in allocating any remaining family earnings or income deficit. This means 
that the share of the family IFE and IFI Deficits allocated to full-year 
and half-year participants under the full-year and half-year disaggrega- 
tions of the hardship measures are not the same as the shares allocated to 
them under the hardship calculations for the total work force. 



Hardship Standards ^ 

The choice of the minimum wage to assess the adequacy of individual 
earnings and the poverty level to measure the adequacy of family earnings 
and income are based on the fact that the minimum wage and the poverty 
levels arfc unquestionably the most accepted and understood needs indi- 
cators. Yet there are somfe implications which must be recognized and some 
adaptations which must be made. 

4 

Because the. legislated minimum is adjusted sporadically, sometimes 
lagging behind the cost of living and. then suddenly catching op in a .single 
step, its use would produce irregular fluctuations in the individual 
earnings adequacy measures reflecting the irregular changes in the law 
rather than changes in well-being. In years .when the legislated minimum 
was eroded by "inflation, the individual hardship count would go down even . 
though real purchasing power of low wage earners would probably be de- 
clining. • Conversely, there would appear to be an increase in individual 
hardship in years when the legislated minimum was raised because wage 
adjustments would ""not be instantaneous. To avoid this anomaly, the pro- 
- posed hardship measurement system does not use the legislated minimum wage 
as the basis for the individual earnings standard, but rather an average of , 
the real waltie of the legislated minimum, with adjustments 'to maintain 
purchasing power from year to year. 

•Since an indexed - minimum rather than the legislated minimum wage is 
used as the individual earnings standard, its acceptability depends on the 

. base level and the cost index which are used. The Minimum Wage Study Com- 
mission suggested indexing the legislated minimum relative to nonfarm 
earnings because of problems with the Consumer Price Index, particularly 
the weight given to fluctuating housing mortgage interest costs. However, 
the poverty level used to assess the adequacy "of family earnings and 

' incomes is an absolute. rather than relative standard, i.e., it is adjusted 
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each year for the CPI. Thus,. the CPI index minus housing interest costs is 
used to calculate the minimum wage standard for' each year, thereby over- 
coming many of the problems with the regular CPI, while achieving con- 

? 1 ** e 9^L ln - the use of absolute adequacy standards for both family and 
individual^ earnings. • 

There is no reason to assume that the real value of the legislated 
minimum wage in any specific year is a better base than another, which is 
why the adopted approach was to average the real value (adjusted for the 
ZLi m V nU v rt !!2 US / ln9 .- interest costs) of the legislated minimum wage -from 1967 
through 1980 (using the minimum legislated for pre-1966 covered workers) 
This relatively long period included minimum wage increases legislated in 
1966, 1974, and 1977, as well as the erosion periods of 1969 through 1973 
when the minimum was stable despite inflation, and 1980, when it rose but 
not enough in light of unexpectedly high rates of inflation. The 1966 Fair 
Labor Standards Act amendments completed most of the extensions in 
coverage. 13/ In other words, the average for the 1967-1980 period 
reasonably represents the real standard selected by society over the years, 
when coverage was relatively comprehensive and stable, over periods of 
minimum wage activism and neglect, as well as during economic growth and 
recession and changing political cycles. 



Another base period would yield different individual earnings stand- 
or each .year. For instance, if the average for the .1974-1980 period 
4ised as the baseline rather than the average for the 1967-1980 
standard for each year would ha've been 1..2 percent lower. 
»e of the total CPI, rather. than the CPI minus housing 
^mortgage costs, would have yielded different, standards, particularly in 
when interest rates rose so much faster than other CPI components. 



had beer 
period, 

Likewise, the^ 
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Hlnfmum w«ge standard* 
uslnq 1967-1980 as base and 

adjusting for CP! minus 
_ mortgage interest costs 

1974 $1.99 

1975 2.16 

1976 2 29 

1977 2.44 

1978 2.61 
W79 2.87 
1980 3.21- 



Minimum wage standards 
using 1974-1980 as base tnd 
adjusting for CPI minus 
mortgage Interest costs 

$1.96 
2.14 
2.26 
2.41 
2.58 
2.84 
3.17 



Hlnlmum wage standard 
using 1967-1980 as base 
and adjusting for CPI 

$1.98 
2.16 
2.29 
2. "44 ' 
2.62 
2.92 
3.31 



Legislated 
minimum wage 

$2.00 - 
2.10 
2.30 
2.30 
2.65 
2.90 * 
3.10 
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There is no adjustment for the student learners differential since it 
is impossible to determine whicji of the students in the labor force are 
covered by certificates. Likewise, there is no way to- identify workers in 
jobs not covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act. The disaggregations in- 
the hardship tallies permit adjustments where these are considered appro- 
priate. For instance, teenage students or agricultural- workers can be 
subtracted from the totals. 

The use of severe, intermediate and moderate hardship standards not 
only accommodates varying judgments about what constitutes hardship, but it 
also increases analytical potential. For instance, one policy might reduce 
the number m severe hardship more than another, but alte^the intermediate 
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hardship count by less. Likewise, some subgroups in the work force may be 
more concentrated above the severe hardship line but below the intermediate 
hardship cutoff, while others are concentrated among those with severe 
hardship. The different data sets can be used, like scissors to cut through 
many critical issues concerning the relative severity of problems, thus 
supplementing th< dimension added by the deficit measures. 

The severe, intermediate and moderate income and earnings standards* 
are arbitrary. Rather than 100, 125 and 150 percent of the minimum wage 
•and poverty thresholds, any other multiples could have been used. The 
choice was dictated largely by the conventions in previous hardship studies 
and by value judgments based upon examination of the income and earnings 
distributions in the population. Tn 1979 the poyerty threshold for a 
nonfarm family of four was $7,412 and for ,a& unrelated individual, $3,800. 
The minimum wage standard of $2.87 would have produced annual earnings of 
$5,800 assuming 2,020 annual hours of employment.' -The median income for 
households with four members was $22,576. For all unrelated individuals, 
the median was $7,542, but, perhaps more appropriately, it was $13,321 for 
unrelated individuals in the labor force full-year. The severe, inter- 
mediate and moderate income and earnings standards, thus, represented the 
following percentages of the medians: 



/ 



Family earnings and income 
standards as percent of 
median income of-- 

Nonfarm family of four 
Unrelated individuals 
Unrelated individuals in 
labor force full-year 

Individual earnings standards 
for full-time, «full -year -worker 
as percent of median income of- 

Nonfarm family of four 
Unrelated individuals 
Unrelated Individuals in 
labor^force full -year 



Obviously, minimum wage level earnings and multiples provide better 
for the needs of unrelated individuals than for families, and for small 
families than for large ones. In 1980, for instance, the Minimum Wage 
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Severe 
hardship 
standards 
(100 percent 
of minimum 
wage or 
poverty 
threshol ds)' 



v 

.33 
.50 

.28 



.25 
.77 

.44 



Intermediate 
hardship 
standa rds 
(125 percent 
of minimum 
wage or 
poverty 
thresholds) 



.41 

.63 - 

.36 



.32 
.96 

.54 



Moderate 

hardship 
standards 
(150 percent 
of minimum 
wage or 
poverty 
thresholds) 



.49 
.76 

.43 



.39 
1.15 

.65 
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Commission estimated the hourly earnings^needed for an individual full-time 
worker to provide poverty level annual earnings for households of different 
sizes: 



Hourly wage equivalent for an individual worker employed 
full-time and earning at 0MB poverty levfrl, 1980 



-ffamity members: 1 


2 


3 1 


4 


5 '• 


6- • 


Hourly wage 
required: $-1.82 


$2.41 


i 

$3.00 


$3. $8 


$4.17 


'•*$-4.76 ' 



Conversely, the .poverty threshold is basted on family size so that a 
sole worker, in a large family must earn more than a sole wbrker with fewer 
breadwinmng responsibilities. The divergence between ' what society con- 
siders adequate earnings for an individual and the' sel f-suppoct needs of 
families is the reason why there are separate measures and standards for 
individual earnings adequacy and family earnings adequacy. 

The minimum wage standards do not vary with residence while the 
poverty thresholds are lower in farm areas-. The income needs of 'farm 
residents were estimated to be 25 percent less than those .of nonfarm 
residents when poverty, was first defined; the accepted differential was 
reduced to 15 percent in the poverty counts covering the 1974-1980 period 
for which the hardship measures are -calculated. 'The minimum wage is 
uniform for the entire nation and, therefore, does not account at all for 
cost-of-living differentials. Thus, for rural compared to urban areas, the 
HE. measures will be relatively larger than, the IFE and IFI . measures 
because of the cost adjustment ' 
minimum wage standard. • 



in the, poverty standard . but not in -the 



It might make 
earnings and income 



sense to utilize cost-of-living adjustments for all 
standards. For instance, the BLS lower living stand- 



ards which vary for metropolitan areas based on cost survey data, might be 
U: u e< i r a . ther than the poverty levels,. This option would be important if 
the hardship measures were to be utilized in resource allocation (although 
the poverty measures which do not- utilize such adjustments are\used 
currently without much debate)". - ^ 



Typologies of' Work Experience 

Th t«. cate 9° r i?ation of the work force accordTnb to their work experi- 
ence pattern during their weeks of participation is critical in order to 
understand the nature of the underlying labor market problems and hence the 
appropriate solutions. This classification is relatively straightforward. 
The work, experience, categories include full-time employment during the 
full-period of work force participation at one extreme, no employment 
whatsoever at the other extreme, with intermittent employment .and unemploy- 
ment, as well as part-time employment falling between these extremes. The 
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intermittently employed are subcategorized by the prbportion of their weeks 
in the labor force they are employed and unemployed, just* as work ex- 
perience measures subclassify participants, according to weeks of jobless- 
ness. The intermittently employed include workers whose usual employment 
is part-time voluntary, part-time -involuntary, full.-time, or a mixture. 
The nonemployed and intermittently employed may include individuals seeking 
part-time work for-some or all weeks not working. Workers, employed full - 
period but with some weeks of part-time employment are subcategorized into 
those who "worked par.t-time voluntarily and those who worked part-time 
because full-time work was not available. The involuntarily part-time 
employed include some who 'worked full-time most of the period, while the 
voluntarily' part-time employed include individuals wanting full-time work 
some weeks" but restricted by reasons other than the lack .of full-time work* 
The important point is that any individual can be classified in, one/ and. 
only one work experience pattern category. 

Because the Current Population Survey questions used in calculating 
the hardship measures are lifriUed, assumptions must be made about the hours 
of work for individuals who mi> full-time and voluntary part-time employ- 
ment in order to calculate t'he individual earnings standard. Where an/ in- 
dividual works predominantly : part-time, .40 hours of availability are 
assumed 'during weeks this, individual indicates he or she wants more than 35 
hours of employment. 'Where work is predominantly full-time, hours worked 
when employed part-time are assumed to be 20 hours per week,. 

Finally, the nonemployed are subcategorized into those who are dis- 
couraged vs. those unemployed. The discouraged workers include persons who 
did not work in the last year, who claimed that the inability to find work 
was the primary reason, and who looked for a job at least a, month. This 
job search requirement is used in order to weed out individual s who claimed 
they wanted to work and could notrfind jobs,. but might not have been really 
eager for employment, or might not have known about available opportunities 
because of the absence of job search. A more rigorous job search require- 
ment wouW alter some but not all of the hardship measures. For instance, 
an individual" with five weeks of unemployment, counted as discouraged 
according to the above definitions, -would appear among the totally un-. 
employed in the hardship measures for the total work force even if two 
months of job search were required to classify an individual as dis- 
couraged; on the other hand, this individual with five weeks of unem- 
ployment would be excluded from the* full-year tallies if a two-month search- 
period were used in the discouraged worker classification. The deficits 
and interpretative measures which augment earnings are also affected by tne 
stringency of the job search requirement, since those Counted, as dis- 
couraged are ascribed 50 .weeks of work force participation in calculating 
individual earnings standards and deficits, whereas they would only be 
ascribed their weeks searching for work if included among the totally 
unemployed. The intermittently employed who were outside the labor force 
for some weeks might also have been discouraged, but this cannot be 
determined from the CRS_ questionnaire since inability to find work is not 
included as one of the possible reasons ' for nonparticipation unless i t 
occurs throughout the- year. Because earnings adequacy is judged .relative 
to weeks in the labor force for the intermittently emp oyed, the inability 
to estimate their weeks of discouragement leads to a slight understatement 
of the number with Inadequate Individual Earnings. 
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- "What If" Measures 

- The Full Employment, Capacity Employment, Enhanced Earnings, Adequate 
Employment and Enhanced Capacity. IFE and IFE Deficit measures augment the 
-earnings of work force participants in different ways, and then determine 

• how many would remain with family earnings below the poverty level (6r its 
multiple). The aim of these interpretative indices is to help in assessinq 
the impacts and implications of policy alternatives. For instance, the 
Fu 1 Employment IFE yields a general sense of the costs and consequences of 
a large-scale, jqj) creation approach, while the Enhanced Earnings IFE yields 
some notion of what would occur if minimum wages were raised.' This does 
not mean that guaranteeing minimum wage jobs or increasing the legislated 
minimum would have these exact effects on hardship. For instance if 
minimum wage jobs were guaranteed, there is no doubt that most workers 
fully empl oyedajEJ^-than the minimum would leave their existing jobs for 1 
the new Ms-rtTons. Many persons would be attracted from outside the labor 

■ rorce^ Likewise, minimum increases would have disemployment effects as 
well as attracting more^sdrkers, into the. labor force. The augmented 
measures, thus, provide indicators^ relative magnitudes and directions of 
change associated with alternative, policies, but are hardly the last word 
on their relative impacts. j _^ ! 

The augmented measures are disaggregated by the same work .force 
attachment, work experience pattern and demographic categories as are used 
f °r } h ?* other hardshi P indicators. In the disaggregations for full-year 
and half-year workers, only the earnings of the full-year or half-year par-' 
ticipants are augmented in the prescribed Ways. The "what if" question 
addressed by these measures is "how many full -year or half-year partici- 
pants would remain in families with earnings 'below the poverty. level (or 
multiple) if the earnings of the full -year or half-year participants in the 
family were augmented in the prescribed ways?" 

The work experience and demographic disaggregations for any of the 
nine hardship severity/work force attachment combinations for the augmented 
measures include persons in the disaggregated group who are in families 
with inadequate earnings after an work force participants with the re- 
quired attachment have their earnings augmented. For instance, in the Full 
Employment IFE for the total work force, the Earnings of the voluntary 
part-time workers are not augmented because they have no hours of forced 
idleness; nevertheless, the number- of voluntary part-time workers in the 
Full Employment IFE will be lower than in the regular IFE because some have 
other family members whose earnings are augmented, raising their families 
out of poverty. / 

To shed light on secondary earner issues, the Full Employment, ' 
Adequate Employment and Capacity Employment IFE measures are also 'cal- 
culated by augmenting only the earnings of specified subgroups while- 
leaving constant the earnings of all other individuals in the work force. 
The combined earnings of family members are, then, compared to the poverty 
standard or multiple, and an family members in the work force are included 
Tn the marginally augmented* tallies if they fall below the standards or 
multiples. Because marginal augmentation irrvol-ves extensive computer time 
and cost, it is only undertaken for the age/student status and family 
relationship" disaggregations. The disaggregations of the marginally aug- 
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merited meastires-for age/student and family status subgroups count all work 
force participants in families which remain with inadequate earnings after 
augmentation ,of the earnings of the specified age/student -or family status 
subgroups. In contrast, the age/student and family relationship disaggre- 
gations for the regularly augmented IFE measures include just the subgroup 
members who remain in families with inadequate earnings after every family 
member has their earnings augmented in the specified manner. 



Valuing In-Kind Aid 

The IFI Including Food Stamps and the IFI Including In-Kind Aid esti- 
mate how many work force participants remain with a be low-poverty living 
standard after receipt of in-kind aid. These measures are derived from 
re*sponses to' the supplemental questions on noncash benefits' which were 
added to the March 1980 Current Population Survey .questionnaire and con- 
tinued in March 1981. The valuation of food stamps is relatively straight- 
forward, since food stamps are very similar to ,eash income and since 
individuals are queried- concerning the dollar amount of food stamps 
received. The IFI Including Food Stamps as income simply adds cash and 
food stamps received for each family with a.t least one ..work force par- 
ticipant and compares' this with the poverty level (or its multiple). 

The IFI Including' In-Kind Aid adds the estimated value of school 
lunches and " housing subsidies to food stamps and cash income. These 
estimates are much more problematic because the CPS questions concerning 
lunches and housing are not as specific, and a range of plausible assump- 
tions- yields quite different valuations. 14/ The CPS asks how many 
children in the household received free or reduced price lunches. Ac- 
cording to federal program statistics, about 9.9 million children from poor 
and near-poor families received free meals in 1979, at an average federal 
subsidy of 93<t per meal, while 1.7 mil lion' received reduced-price lunches, 
at an average subsidy of 734. Another 13 million received lunches at 
prices modestly below cost because of the provision of federal Commodities. 
It is assumed that- families in the latter category will not perceive that 
they are getting a free or reduced-price meal. This squares with the 
aggregate counts from .the March 1980 in-kind questionnaire, where 11.3 
million youth age 5 to 18 lived in households reporting that their children 
usually received free or reduced price lunches -in 1979. The poverty 
threshold in 1979 for an urban family of four was based on a $1.71 daily 
feeding cost for each family member. Since six out of seven of v the persons 
receiving free or reduced price lunches got free lunches, and since the 
subsidy for the reduced price lunch exceeded the amount budgeted for each 
poverty meal, it is reasonable to assume that all families who reported 
receipt of a free or reduced price meal, in fact, had their -food needs 
reduced by one-third per person" each day a lunch was received. Assuming 
that -meals were available for 182 school days, with a twenty percent 
absentee, rate,, that the lunches reduced food costs of each recipient by 
one-third (i.e., covering one of three meals), and that food costs repre- 
sented a third of the poverty level (which is the basis of the poverty 
definition), then. each recipient in a family would have augmented family 
cash income by .044 of its poverty threshold per household member (one-half 
year times 80 percent attendance times one-third reduction in daily food 
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costs times the one-third of a poverty income which presumably is allocated 
I n i^l' The "timated value of free luhches for a family of four with 
two children receiving lunches was $164. in 1979, whereas the supply price 
to the government was estimated to be $271. Though the subsidized lunch 
might have supplied more calories and nutrients than the poverty budgeted 

ttlU^t cer A u A ) n ^ c ° st m ° re t0 de I iyer » ^ hardly eliminated the need for 
breakfast and dinner for the studenf. 

/ 

Valuation of housing benefits is. even more conjectural. If benefits 

sriinifV 2f bi tVa • , j dy cost and added to cash inc ° mes ' of 

the residents of subsidized housing would be considered nonpoor simply 
because the units are more costly and presumably more adequate than the 

£Sn?2 Ve, v , J , 2! W ° uld have been secured in the absence of hou^ 
subsidies. Yet the income remaining after rent might still be less than 

what is necessary to purchase other needed goods and services For 
instance, a family of three with a cash income of $4800 living in' a new 
public housing unit might pay only $100 monthly in rent even though an 
equivalent unsubsidized unit would rent for $500 - monthly. T The annual 
v S ^uPd y a W t° ™ c C ° S V h H ^ernment $4800 and the sum of cash and housing 
flifu a * s sub r sld £ wou J d be above the poverty threshold for this 
family But can a family of three survive on $3600 net of Housing costs? 
Not if housing costs equal just a fourth of the poverty threshold, with 
three-fourths required for other needs, as the poverty Lex assumes. 
Therefore, tbe crude valuation procedure adopted in the /hardship cal- 
culations caps the housing subsidy at the estimated housi/ng expenditure 
share for unsubsidized low income families. In 1979, according to the 
annual housing survey, occupants of subsidized units paid /a median of 24 
percent of cash income for- gross rent (the public housing formula, for 
instance, allowed for a rent of 30 percent of adjusted income). Among all 
households (subsidized and unsubsidized) with less than $3,000 cash income, 
the median percent of cash income going for gross rent was in excess of 60 
percent. For renter households with $3000 to $7000 iash incomes, the 
median was 44 percent; for those with $7000 to $10,000,1 the median was 31 
percent; and for the, $10,000 to $15,000 income group, it was 24 percent 
Adjusting for the estimated proportions below the median who were in 
subsidized units, the medians for each income class ark estimated to be 
roughly 65, 50, 35 and 30 percent, respectively, for residents of un- 
subsidized units with each level of family cash income. Subtracting the 24 
percent of cash income that is usually paid as rent if subsidized units 
means that housing expenditures were reduced by approximately 40, 25, 10, 
and 5 percent, respectively, of the cash incomes for households in the 
different cash income classes. This is, admittedly, a very crude esti- 
mation procedure-. For instance, large -arid small families with theisame' 
cash incomes are estimated to spend the "same proportions of income on 
housing, which is unlikely. Regression analysis from the annual housing 
survey data could derive a predicted housing cost percentage for each 
household, and rent subsidy formulae could be used to predict subsidized 
housing rents. However, such detailed calculations were not justified for 
the present purposes. Further, since two-thirds of the 2.3 million house- 
holds* in public and leased housing had no reported earners, only a small 
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proportion or all persons in hardship were affected by in- 
and in most of the cases where the low-income families 
participants resided in subsidized units, the estimation 
have yielded a reasonable "best guess" of the impacts of 



kind housing aid, 
with work force 
procedures should 
housing subsidies 



on well-being^ It is important to stress, however, that the in-kind valua 
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tions for housing, Tike the valuations for school lunches, are below the 
subsidy costs. The principle whtch is applied in both cases is to de- 
termine whether the cash 'income, which remains after the specific need is 
met by in-kind aid, will provide for a poverty level "market basket" after 
subtracting the price which this "market basket" assumes for each, element 
provided inrkind. 



A Comprehensive^System , 

The thrust of this effort is not just to develop an acceptable hard- 
ship indicator, but to design a comprehensive system of measurement and 
analysis to supplement the poverty and labor force statistics systems, as . 
well as the massive body of analytical work covering labor market problems 
and appropriate public policies which has been based on the poverty and 
unemployment measures. In particular, the disaggregations and the inter- 
pretative measures were designed to provide data usable with minimum 
adaptation or manipulation to address a range of important theoretical and t 
policy issues. For instance, previous hardship indicators have suggested 
that the number of persons -in hardship fluctuates less than the number 
unemployed over the business cycle because those who already have struc- 
tural problems are the ones who suffer most in recessions, i.e.,' their 
hardship simply becomes more severe.- The proposed measures permit a much 
better assessment of the shifting severity of need over the business cycle. 
Because the labor force categories are mutually exclusive and descriptive 
of all possible work experience patterns, recession or recovery-induced 
shifts from one category to another can be 'identified; for instance, shifts 
from the mostly employed category to the mostly unemployed category as 
economic conditions worsen. The comparison between the severe, inter- 
mediate, and moderate adequacy counts enriches the analysis of the severity 
issues. The family responses to changing economic conditions such as 
increased labor force participation and earnings of added family members 
can be assessed by ana-lysis of the disaggregations. The augmented earnings 
IFE measures provide varied perspectives on the changes in the composition 
and causes of hardship over the business cycle. The effectiveness of ■ 
income transfer programs in protecting against cyclical fluctuations can be 
determined from relative movements in the IFI and the IFI Net-of-Transfers. 
In other words, the tabulated data can be added, subtracted and multiplied 
to address most analytical issuds concerning the -hardship consequences of 
macroeconomic changes. The tabulated data are equally useful in assessing - 
secular trends, the problems of minorities; the impacts of changing family 
size, composition and work patterns, allocation and targeting issues, 
transfer program impacts, as well as the potentials of policy tools, such 
as minimum wage increases .and full -employment job creation. Such appli- 
cations are demonstrated 'in the following analyses using the annual 
hardship data calculated for the 1974-1980 period. 

There are tradeoffs, however, ,i'n seeking to develop a .hardship 
measurement system rather than ■ a single indicator , and in trying to 
accommodate the criticisms of previous hardship measures. The departures 
from previous approaches overcome most of the criticisms but increase the 
complexity. 'There are three primary sets of hardship measures rather than 
one or two in other hardship systems, and these sets include deficit meas T 
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ures of hardship severity as well as body counts of those who fall below 
specified standards. Because the nwasurement system is Inclusive 
aggregation ls necessary for acceptability in certain contexts, since the 
, a ??S!nJ f me \ S ? r( ? S [ nc J ude some individuals -who may have only minimal 
attachment to the work force and thus only a small potential contribution 

moderate Income and earnings standards further complicates the nicture 
thPlZU r h lin n f° rp °? ti0n ° f int erpretative indice'sT la f integral P P art of 
the measurement system increases potential understanding of causes and 
interactions, but generates even more numbers for consideration. 

The critical issue is whether the added complexity of the hardship' 
approach adds to understanding of the interface between work and well- 
being, whether it leads to increased, attention to the structural employment 
problem* which have the most severe consequences, and whether it provides 

f ° r * aS 5? SSlng P0licy al ter ^tives. The subsequent 
analysis seeks, to document the meaningfulness and reasonability of the 
measures and their utility in analysis of the causes and cures for the 
critical labor market problems which, "undermine the well-being of our 
nation s citizens. 
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CHAPTER 2. HARDSHIP IN 1979 



The Derivation and Dimensions of Hardship 



The Basic Indicators 

While the complete array of hardship statistics tabulated for a single 
year is imposing, including over a half million numbers, and though the 
unfamiliar terminology can be unwieldy, the underlying notions are quite 
simple. The* core indicators which serve as the building blocks of the 
hardship measurement system are derived straightforwardly from available 
work experience, income and earnings statistics. They are designed to 
address six basic questions: 

— Inadequate Individual Earnings (HE) - How many of the persons 
who participate in the work force during the year are unable to 
earn at least the minimum wage multiplied by their total hours'of 
work availability? 

* ; HE Deficit What additional earnings are needed to raise the 
wages and salaries of these individuals with inadequate earnings 
to the mfnimgm wage level? 

— Inadequate Family Earnings (IFE) - How many work force partici- 
pants are in families whose total wages and salaries are below 
the poverty level? 

. — IFE Deficit - Among work, force participants with Inadequate 
• . Family Earnings, what is the shortfall between family earnings 

and. poverty threshholds? 

< 

— Inadequate Family Income (IFI) - How many work force participants 
have earnings and other family income below the poverty level? 

— IFI Deficit - How many dollars of added earnings or other income 
> are needed to raise the families of work force participants in 
' • the IFI out of poverty? 

Based on the work experience, income, earnings and other information 
s , collected in .the Current Population Survey each March covering the preced- 
", ing calendar year, these questions can be answered for each year from 1974 
through 1980. However, the derivation and dimensions of hardship are best 
illustrated using 1979 as a baseline. This last year of . the 1970s was also 
the last in which there was a reasonably healthy economy. The national 
unemployment rate averaged 5.8 percent— 0.4 percentage points below the 
1970s average and 1.6 percentage points below the unemployment rate for 

< ■ 
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1980 and 1981. The annual employment growth in 1979 was a robust 2.5 'per- 
cent > equalling the employment growth rate averaged over the 1970s and in 
contrast to a slight decline in total employment during 1980 and 1981. The 
real value of the legislated minimum wage which prevailed in 1979 very 
nearly equalled the real value of the legislated minimum averaged over the 
1967 to 1980 period. Tirt^ppverty rate wa^ 11.6 percent, just a shade below 
the average for the 197us but significantly below the 13.0 percent rate in 
1980. While the cost-of-living (and the poverty thresholds) . rose by 13.3 
percent in 1979, noticeably above the 7.4 percent annual increase of the 
1970s, inflation was more in line with the 11.0 percent annual increase 
averaged in 1980 and 1981. In other words, 1979 was not the best of years 
for our nation's economy, but it was generally characteristic of the 1970s 
and a reasonable baseline for assessing the rather dramatic changes which 
have occurred in the 1980s. 

For this basel ine year, the six primary severe hardship measures are 
estimated as follows: 

1. Inadequate Individual Earnings (HE) . During 4979, seven of 
every ten persons age 16 or over worked or looked for work in the 
civilian labor market (Chart 2.1). 'Among these 117.0 million 
participants, one of every four, or 28.3 million, had annual 
earnings Tess than the amount each would have earned if paid the 
minimum wage for all hours they were willing and able to work 
cjuring the year. l/ # 

2. HE Deficit . To raise the earnings of these individuals up to 
the minimum wage equivalent for their hours of availability would 
have required $52.0 billion in^addi tional earnings, which repre- 
sented 4.0 percent of the nation's total wages and salaries. The 
average worker in the HE needed $1,839 more to achieve minimally 
adequate individual earnings. 

3. Inadequate Family Earnings (IFE) . Not all' these individuals 
suffered seriously as a result of -their earnings shortfalls; 
while others, who earned at least the minimum wage equivalent, 
nevertheless lacked the annual family earnings required to escape 
poverty either because of their own limited hours of work 
availability, their large families, or the lack of supplementary 
family earners. Two-thirds of the 28.3 million persons with 

\ Inadequate Individual Earnings lived in families with combined 

earnings above the poverty level, leaving only 9.1 million in 
families unable to achieve minimal self-support by the work of 
family members. On the other hand, there were 4.2 million work 
force participants with adequate individual earnings relative to 
their hours of availability who " were in families with below- 
poverty earnings. These 13.3 million work force participants 
with Inadequate Family Earnings represented 11.4' percent of the 
total work force. 

4. IFE Deficit . Work force participants in the IFE needed an 
additional $31.7 billion in wages and salaries to raise their 
families' earnings to the poverty level. This IFE Deficit repre- 
sented 2.4 percent of the nation's total wages and salaries and 
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Chart 2.1. PERSONS IN SEVERE" HARDSHIP, 1979 
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averaged. $2, 384 for each work force member with Inadequate Family 
Earnings. 

5. Inadequate Family Income (IFI) . Of the 13.3 million in the>IFE, 
2.8 million were in families lifted out of poverty by the receipt 
of private pensions, alimony, interest and other nontransfer 

• income. Cash transfers such as welfare and social security, 
raised an additional- 3.4 million above the poverty threshold. 
Thus, only half of the individuals with Inadequate Family 
Earnings were in households with Inadequate Family Incomes. This 
7.1 million in the IFI represented 6.0 percent of the work force 
and two-fifths of the poor age* 16 and over. 

6. IFI Deficit . Transfers &nd other sources of income reduced the 
$31.7 billion IFE Deficit by almost threet-f ifths. The remaining 
$1£.8 billion IFI Deficit for-families with members in the work 
force represented 56 percent of the nation's total poverty 
deficit. To alleviate poverty among the working poor would have 
required $1,818 in earnings supplements for each work force 
participant. 



Hardship and Work Force -Attachment i 

m 

These measures of severe hardship count all * individuals participating 
in the work force during 1979, including some working or looking for part- 
time work totalling just a few hours, of availability over the year, but 
others in the labor force full-time, full-year. The incidence, nature and 
consequences of employment and earnings problems vary with the annual hours 
of availability. 

In order to understand these interrelationships, the basic hardship 
indicators are calculated for only those participants in the work force at 
least half-year, i.e., 27 weeks or more, as well as for those participating 
full-year, i.e., 50 weeks or more. The half-year hardship counts are a 
subset of the total hardship counts, while the full-year counts are a 
subset of the half-year counts. Hardship incidence rates are calculated 
for these subsets; in other words, the HE incidence among full-year 
workers equals persons in the work force for 50 weeks or more who have 
earnings below the minimum wage level, divided by the total number of 
full-year participants. The hardship deficits for full -year and half-year 
participants focus on the, individual earnings shortfalls of these in- 
dividuals and the share of the family earnings and income shortfalls that 

can be attributed ,to their labor market problems. 

* *i 

Increased work force attachment reduces the probability of suffering 
hardship (Chart 2.2). Among those participating less than half-year during 
1979, the proportions with Inadequate Family Earnings and Inadequate Family 
Income were more than four times those among full -year work force partici- 
pants. Obviously, families with full-year participants had more hours of 
potential employment and werejL therefore, more likely to have family earn- 
ings above the poverty level. Yet the HE incidence among less than half- 
year participants was also greater thar) among full year participants, even 
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Chart 2.2. INCIDENCE OF HARDSHIP .BY WORK, FORCE ATTACHMENT, 1979 
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In work force more 
i than half-year but 
less than full -year 



In work force 
ful 1-year 



In work force more 
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force during year 
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though each individual 's annual earnings were judged relative to his or her 
weeks and weekly hours in the*Work force. 

Although seven of every ten work force participants ,in 1979 worked or 
looked for work at least 50 weeks, only half of the persons with Inadequate 
Individual Earnings were full-year participants (Chart 2.3). Among all 
work force participants with Inadequate Family Earnings and Inadequate 
Family Income, only three-fifths participated for half a year or more and 
just two-fifths weve full-year participants: 

If two individuals averaged the same earnings deficits each week in 
the work force, the one with more weeks of attachment would have a larger 
individual earnings deficit and .would account for a larger share of the 
total HE Deficit. Thus, the work force participants with less than 
half-year in the labor .force accounted for onVy a ninth of the total HE 
Deficit, even though they -represented a third of persons in the HE. Con- 
versely, the half of persons in , the total HE who were in the work force 
full-year accounted for three-ffiurths of the aggregate HE Deficit. If the 
family earnings and income deficits are allocated among all family work 
force participants according to each participant's share of the combined 
individual earnings deficits for" all family members where this total 
exceeds the family's IFE and IFI Deficits, and the remainder of the 
family's IFE and IFI Deficits, if any, according to each^ participant's 
share of family earnings assuming all family workers achfeved at least 
minimally adequate individual earnings, the deficit attributed to each 
individual represents the relative importance of. his or her earnings 
problem in contributing to the family earnings or income shortfall. _ Using 
this procedure for al locating % family deficits among family work force 
participants, the full-year and half-year workers accounted for roughly the 
same shares of .trie 1979 IFE and IFI Deficits as they did of the IFE and IFI 
counts. 2/ This is because the family deficits were less f.or families with 
full -year workers; so that even though the average HE Seficit of full -year 
workers was substantially larger than that of less-than-ful 1-year workers, 
the difference in their average IFE and IFI Deficits was less: 

-A 

SEVERE HARDSHIP DEFICITS BY WORK FORCE ATTACHMENT 



Percent of 

Deficit (millions) Total Deficit Average Deficit 





ME 


IFE 


IFI 


HE 


IfE 


IFI 


HE 


IFE 


IFI 


Total 


$51,998 


$31,656 


$12,824 


lOO.gt 


100.0* 


' 100.0X 


$1,839 


$2,384 


$1,818 


Half-Year 


46,403 


17,891 


b,064 


89.2 


56.5 . 


62.9 


2,404 


2,232 


1,885 


Full-Year 


38,446 " 


13,306 


6,308 


73.9 


42.0 


49.2 


2,698 


2", 345 


2;036 



Alternative Adequacy Standards 

The attainment of minimum wage earnings for individuals and poverty- 
level earnings for families is hardly a cause for rejoicing. For an urban 
^imily of four, the lowest-level food menu of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, dinner out at an inexpensive restaurant once every two months, 
minimally adequate rental housing, \no" out-of-town trips, auto ownership by 
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Chart 2.3/ SEVERE HARDSJiif COUNTS BY WORK FORCE ATTACHMENT DURING 1979 



(Numbers in Thousands) 



WORK FORCE. 



Total = 116,983 



T 



Half-year = 98,733 



Full -year = 83,979 



INADEQUATE INDIVIDUAL EARNINGS 

Total HE = 28,269 = 24.2% Total work force 



Half-year HE = 19,299 = 19.5% Half-year work force 
f -16.5% Total workforce 

Fyll-year HE = 14,248 = 17.0% Full-year work force * 

12.2% Total work force 



INADEQUATE FAMILY EARNINGS ' 

Total IFE = 13,280 = li.4% Totals work force 



Hal 



f-yWr 



8,014 = 8.1% Ha*lf-y ear* work force 
6.9% Total work force 



Full -year IFE = 5,675 =6.8% Full -year work force 

4.9% Total Vork force 



INADEQUATE FAMILY INCOME 

Total IFI = 7,052 = 6.0% Total work force 



~2 Half-year. IFI 
] Full -year IFI 



4,2.78 = 4.3% Half-year work force 
3.7% Total work force 

3,098 =3.7% Full -year work force 
2.6% Total work force 
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just half of families, a movie for the children once a month, no ciga- 
rettes, and a six pack of beer three times a month for the family, would 
have cost an estimated $12,585 in Autumn 1979. ~3/ If one family member 
worked full-time at the minimum wage, in 1979, his or her $5,900 in earnings 
would have provided for" less than half of this Bureau of Labor Statistics- 
defined lower living standard. If a second family member also *worked 
half-time all year, the combined family earnings wouyi be less than three- 
fourths of the standard, and even full-time, full -year minimum wage earn- 
ings by two family members would fall slightly short.X Put another way, a 
family of four with one fully employed ful 1 -time, worker, and one fully- 
employed part-time worker, both earning 150 percent of the minimum wage, 
would just exceed the BLS lower living standard, and a few weeks of 
unemployment would drop the family below this modest level of sufficiency. 
A family with income or earnings 150 percent above the poverty level would ' 
also fall short. After cutting the three six packs of bfier a month and the, 
once-a-month movie, there is little that could be labelled frivolous in the 
market basket, which could be afforded by a family-with workers earning 150 
-percent of the minimum wage or with earnings or income 150 percent above 
the poverty level. Such workers and families may not be living in absolute 
deprivation, but they certainly cannot be considered more than marginally 

self-sufficient. . , 

V , 

The use of less severe earnings and income standards increases the 
hardship counts and related deficits ("Chart 2.4). Calculating the HE hy 
comparing earnings to 125 percent, rather than 100 percent, of the minimum 
wage for all hours of availability, raises. the HE tally for all work force 
participants by 45 percent; while comparing family earnings and incomes to 
125 percent rather than 100 percent of the poverty' level raises the IFE by 
A 30 percent and the IFI by nearly half. Under these "intermediate" hardship 
standards, the HE, IFE, and IFI Deficits are two-thirds, one-half, and 
four-fifths above the severe hardship deficits (Table^.l) . There were 
51.4 million work farce participants in 1979 who earned 'less than $4.50 per 
hour of availability, the moderate hardship standard; while 21.6 million 
*had family earnings less than 150 percent of the poverty level and 14.4 
million had family incomes below this level. -.To provide all work force 
participants with 150 percent of the minimum wage for their hours of avail- 
ability would have require^ $136.4 billion in additional earnings, repre- - 
senting 10.5 percent of tha nation's total wages and salaries. To provide . 
earnings and income 150 percenfbf the poverty level for all families with 
work force participants would, have required $69.7 and $37.2 billion, 
respectively. 



■ What Causes Hardship? 



JLabor Market Pathologies 

* 

The unemployment rate is our nation's most carefully scrutinized and 
widely quoted social indicator, to a large extent because of the presumed 
association between joblessness and suffering. Each week of forced idle- 
ness reduces annual earnings and increases the chances, that, over the 
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Chart 2.4. HARDSHIP AHWJSW79 WORK FORCE PARTICIPANTS UNDER ALTERNATIVE 



(Numbers 1n Thousands) 



TtfTAL WORK FDRCE - 116,983 



INADEQUATE 
INDIVIDUAL 
EARNINGS 



J MODERATE HARDSHIP STANDARDS * 51,426 = 44. DX Work force 



INTERMEDIATE HARDSHIP STANDARDS * 4D.961 « 35. DX Work force 



J SEVERE HARDSHIP STANDARDS = 28,269 » 24. 2X Work force 



INADEQUATE. 

EAMILY 
'EARNINGS 



[MODERATE HARDSHIP STANDARDS = 2l\553 » 18.4% Workforce 



J- INTERMEDIATE HARDSHIP STANDARDS = 17.19D = 14. 7X Work force 



J SEVERE HARDSHIP STANDARDS » 13,280 ■ 11. « Work force 



INADEQUATE 
FAMILY 
INCOME 



J MODERATE HARDSHIP STANDARDS » 14,354 ■ 12. 3X Work force 



INTERMEDIATE HARDSHIP STANDARDS^ ID, 524 * 9.DX Work force 



SEVERE HARDSHIP STANDARDS « 7.D55 ■ 6.DX Work force 



Severe Hardship Stamdard: 



Intermediate Hardship Standard: 



Moderate Hardship Standard: 



HE earnings standard 1D0 percent of minimum 
wage and IFE family earnings and IFI family 
income standard 10D percent of poverty 

HE earnings standard 125 percent of minimum 
wage and IFE family earnings and IFI family 
Income standard 125 percent of poverty 

HE earnings standard 150 percent of minimum 
wage and IFE family earnings and IFI family 
income standard 150 percent of poverty 
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Table 2.1/ WARDSHIP COUNTS AND DEFICITS UNDER ALTERNATIVE HARDSHIP 
STANDARDS 



Severe 
Hardship * 
Standards 



Intermediate 
Hardship 
Standards 



Moderate 
Hardship 
Standards 



Persons in Hardship (000) 

Inadequate Individual Earnings 28*269 

Inadequate Family Earnings 13,280 

Inadequate Family Income 7,055 

Hardship Deficits (millions) 

Inadequate Individual Earnings Deficit $51,998 

Inadequate Family Earnings Deficit 31,656 

Inadequate* Family Income Deficit 12,824 



Persons In Hardship (000) 

• Inadequate Individual Earnings 19,299 

Inadequate Family Earnings' 8,0.14 

Inadequate Family Incone 4,278 r 

Hardship Deficits ( mil ions) 

Inadequate Individual Earnings Deficit $46,403 

Inadequate Family Earnings Deficit 17,891 

Inadequate Family Income Deficit 8,064 



Total Work Force 



40,961 
17,190 
10,524 



$87,442 
48,556 
23,015 

Half- Year Work Force 



29,232 
11,128 
6,804 



$78,659 
30,053 
15,391 



51,426 
21,553 
14,354 



$1-36,402 
69,668 
37,173 



28,130 
14,699. 
9,776 



$123,804 
46,195 
26,227 



Persons in Hardship (000) 

Inadequate Individual 'Earnings 
Inadequate Family Earnings 
Inadequate Family Income 

Hardship Deficits J[ n i 11 ions) 

Inadequate Individual Earnings Deficit 
Inadequate Family Earnings Deficit 
Inadequate Family Income Deficit 



14,248 
5,675 
3,098 



$38,446 
13,306 
■ 6,308 



Full -Year Work Force 



22,047 
8,088 
5,075 



$65,053 
22,665 
12,077 



29,442 
10,981 
7,383 



$102,809. 
35,456 
20,808 
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c . ours 1 e n7 ° n f the year, earnings will be inadequate (Chart 
the 1979 work force participants who were unemployed 
two-thirds or more of their weeks of participation 



, lnu «.u ~ • • , , wee * s ur participation had annual earninqs 

below the minimum wage level for their yearly hours of availability Yet 
amona those impmn n Ua H i„c C , 4.u.-_j JZ-*- . "y* ,et 



among those unemployed less than a third of their weeks in the labor'" force"; 

♦• had Inad ^ uate dividual Earnings. Since this group -with 
JlJTSf d " ratl ° n ^employment represented three of ev'ery five work force 
participants w,ho experienced unemployment in 1979, only half all thl 

lid?! 21^7™ - in the \ 1E ' Moreover » ™g the unemployed with Inadequate 
Individual Earnings, only two in five resided in families with combined 
earnings below the poverty level, and only one in follr resided ™ poor 
families after the receipt. of transfers and other nonearhed income: 



2.5). Almost a}X of 
or discouraged for 
had annual earnings 



Experienced unemployment (000) 

Unemployed with adequate individual earnings 
Unemployed in HE 



Unemployed with Inadequate Individual Earnings but 
adequate family earnings 

Unemployed with adequate individual earnings but 
Inadequate Family Earnings 

Unemployed in I FE 



Unemployed in IFE lifted out of poverty by nontransfer 
income 

Unemployed in IFE lifted out of poverty by transfer 
income 

Unemployed in IFI 



18,468 
-8,591 
9,877 



-6,169 

+502 
4,210 

-548 

-1,044 
2,618 



in «I tVc a ha i lf 0f - he ^ployed were in the HE, less than a fourth 
J i IF f and 0nly one 1n seven 1n the IFI. Conversely, over half of the 
unemployed resided, in families with incomes above $15,000 annually, com- 
Ennn?" W ; 5 J - S U percent °l labor. force participants included in the IFE 
county .and virtually none of those included in the IFI count (Chart 2.6). 
Without question, the HE, the IFE, and particularly the IFI rates, are 
much better indicators of economic hardship than the unemployment rate. 

Low hourly earnings and limited hours of employment, rather than 
unemployment, were the most frequent .causes of hardship. Two-thirds of the 
d8.3 million work force participants with Inadequate Individual Earnings, 
and a similar proportion of the 13.3 million with Inadequate Family 
Earnings, suffered no weeks of unemployment during the year. There were 
6.4' million low-paid^ workers who were employed full-time during their 
participation^ in the labor force but did not earn the minimum wage equiva- 
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Chart 2.5. SEVERE HARDSHIP INCIDENCE RATES AMONG INDIVIDUALS WITH 
DIFFERING PATTERNS OF WORK EXPERIENCE DURING 1979* 

ATI Work Force Participants 
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Chart 2.6. DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL WORK FORCE, UNEMPLOYED AND WORK FORCE MEMBERS IN HARDSHIP 
BY FAMILY INCOME* 
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lent for their hours of availability. Likewise, over a fifth of persons 
with Inadequate Family Earnings, and a fourth of those with Inadequate 
Family Incomes, had full-time jobs during all their weeks in the labor 
force. Thirty-five percent of part-time workers employed all weeks in the 
labor force did not earn the equivalent of the minimum wage for their hours 
of availability, and they accounted for over two-fifths of the HE. Part- 
ttme workers also accounted for 46 percent of the IFE and 38 p'ercent of the 
IFI. 



Work experience pattern distribution 

of persons in severe 
hardship counts for total work force 

Work 

force HE IFE IFI 

Employed full-time, air weeks 55.0% 22.7% 22.0% 24.8% 

Employed part-time volurftarily 

some or all weeks 23.1 .31.1 35.6 26.6 ■ 

Employed part-time involuntarily 

some or all weeks 6.1 11.3 10.7 11.6 

Unemployed one-third or fewer of 

weeks in work force 9.4 13.0 11.3 13.3 

Unemployed one-third to two-thirds 

_ of, weeks julwotX force ! 2Ji .9^5 .8.3 - 8.9 

Unemployed over two-thirds of weeks ' 
in work force but with some 



employment 


1.4 • 


5.4 


5.1 


6.0 


Not employed 


1.7 


7.0 


7.0 


8.9 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Another perspective is provided by the hardship deficit measures. The 
average hardship deficits for part-time workers were much lower than those 
for fully-employed, full-time workers: 

Average deficits Average deficits 

total- work force full-year work force 



HE IFE .IFI HE' IFE IFI 

Not employed $1,974 $4,176 $2,591 $5,960 $5,069 $3,253 

Intermittently employed ' 2,157 2,314 1,747 2,720 2,411 1,956 

Part-time involuntary 1,830 2,506 1,954 2,825 2,409 2,120 

Part-time voluntary 1,060 2,159 1,553 1,648 1,940 1,670 

Employed full-time 2,480 2,196 1,840 3,309 2,334 2,176 

Total $1,839 $2,384 $1,118 $2,698 $2,345 $2,036 
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• 

In the aggregate, persons in the severe hardship HE were $52,0 
billion short of the minimum wage equivalent for their annual hours in the 
work force. Those who were employed full-time during their weeks in the 
work force accounted for 31 percent of this deficit, while those who were 
employed part-time some or all weeks and ^experienced no unemployment 
accounted for 29 percent. Thus, individuals unemployed some or all weeks 
accounted for only two-fifths of the HE Deficit. The individuals in the 
IFE with full-time employment all weeks in the work force accounted for a 
fifth of the $31.7 billion IFE Deficit and workers employed some weeks 
part-time and experiencing n# unemployment accounted for over two-fifths. 
In other words, the low earnings of part-time workers in hardship were a 
major factor in the economic hardship faced by their families. 



Share of severe hardship deficits 
for tojtal work force 
by work experience pattern 



Employed full-time all weeks 
Employed part-time voluntarily 
Employed part-time Involuntarily 
Unemployed one-third or fewer 

of weeks in work force 
Unemployed one-third to two- 
thirds of weeks in work force 
Unem ployed more than two-thirds 

tff~weeks out with some employment 
Not employed 

Total ~ 



HE Deficit 


IFE Deficit 


IFI Deficit 


30.6% » 


20.3% 


25.1% 


17.9 


32.3 


22.7 


11.2 


11.2 


12.4 


10.5 


8.9 


10.9 


11.4 


7.9 


8.5 


10.9 


7a. 


7.7 ' 


7.5 


12.3 


12.5 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



The relative importance of unemployment, involuntary part-time work, 
a "l -?u W u ge 5 u r . ece ived for full-time or voluntary part-time work, varied , 
with the hardship and work force attachment standards. Part-time workers 
with no unemployment accounted for 31 percent of all work force partici- 
pants with Inadequate Individual Earnings in 1979, but only 25 percent of 
the full-year HE (Table 2.2). Conversely, full-time workers with • no 
unemployment accounted for 23 percent of the total HE but 29 percent of 
the full-year HE. The explanation for this difference is that a lesser 
proportion of full -year participants were part-time workers (29 percent vs. 
21 percent), while the I.I E incidence among full-year part-time workers 4hs 
less than among all part-time workers (29 percent vs. 35 percent). 



Fully-employed, full-time workers with no unemployment represented a 
larger share of the hardship counts and deficits when the income and 
earnings standards were less stringent. They accounted for 23 percent of 
the 1979 severe hardship 1 1 E for the total work force ' but 34 percent of the 
moderate hardship HE; their shares of the severe and moderate hardship IFE 
counts were 22 and 28 percent, . respectively. Conversely, the unemployed 
accounted for 35 percent of the severe hardship HE for the total work 
force but only 26 percent of the moderate hardship HE, while representing 
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Table 2.2. SHARE OF HARDSHIP BY WORK EXPERIENCE PATTERN* 



TOTAl 



(Employed 

Employed Employed Part-Time 
fu ll-Time Part-Tim e Voluntarily} 



Inadequate In dividual t im ings 
Severe Hardship Standard- 



Total Work Force 


1OO.0 


2? .7 


42.5 




Half-Year Work Force 


100.0 


24.7 


39.5 


II 


full -Year Work Force 


100.0 


28.6 


35.7 




Intermediate Hardship Standard- 










Total Work force 


100.0 


29.1 


42.1 


(32.1) 


Moderate Hardship Standard- 








Total Work Force 


100.0 


34.0 


40.4 


(31.2) 



HZ Deficit 

Severe Hardship Standard- 
Total Work Force 
Half -Year Work Force 
Full-Year Work Force • 

Intermediate Hardship Standard- 
Total Work Force 

Moderate Hardship Standard- 
Total Work Force 

Inadequate Family Earnings 

Severe Hardship Standard-. 
Total Work force 
Half- Year Work Force 
Full -Year Work Force . 

Intermediate Hardship Standard- 
Total Work Force 

Moderate Hardship Standard- 
Total Work Force 



1FE Deficit 

Severe Hardship Standa rd- 
Total Wort Force . 
Half -Year work Force 
Full -Year Work Force 

Intermediate Hardship Standard- 
Total Work Force 

Moderate Hardship Standard- 
Total Work force 



100.0 


30.8 


29.3 


* (17.9) 


100.0 


32.3 


28.4 


(17.6) 


100.0 


35.2 


25.9 


(16.0) 


100.0 


33.1 • 


30.1 


(19.0) 


100.0 


36.5 


'3<r.o 


09.4) 


100.0 


22.0 


. 46.4 




100.0 


21.6 


42.6 


l^.'i! 


100.0 


*4.8 


38.7 




100.0 


25.2 


44.6 


(34.1) 


100.0 


28.4 


42.5 


(32.3) 


ioo;o 


-^20.3 


43.6 




100.0 


21.8 


37.5 




100.0 


24.8 


33.9 


(24rl> 


100.0 


22.2 


42.7 


(31.5) 


100.0, 


24.4 


41.6 


(30.5) 



(Employed 
Part-Time 

Invol unta rily) 



(10.7 
(10.1 
(9.6 

(10.4) 

(10.2) 



Inter- 
mittently 
deployed 



(Mostly 
Empl oyed) 





27.8 


(13.0) 


(9.5) 


(5.3) 




33.6 


(15.2) 


(11.3) 


(7.0) 


(9.5) 


33.3 


(13.4) 


(11-9) 


(8.0) 


(10.0) 


23.9 


(12.6) 


(7.5) 


(3.8) 


(9.2) 


21.7 


(12.3) 


(6.4) 


(3.0) 


(11.3) 


32.5 








10.8 


34.1 


«r,| 


ffil 


m 


(10.0) 


33.5 


(9.3) 




(12.4) 


(11.1) 


31.3 


(12.0) 


(10.8) 


(9.6) 


(10.6) 


29.2 


(12.6) 


(9.7) 


(7.0) 



Mil 



(11.2) 
(11.1) 



24.6 
32.7 
33.2 

24.4 

24.0 



11.3 
14.2 
11.9 

(18.0) 

(12.6) 



(8.3 
(11.0 
(12.6 

(7.9) 

(7.5) 



(Mo-.tly Hot 
Unewj) h>y<- dj L 1 oyad 



6.9 
2.2 
2.4 



5,1 
7.5 
9.7 

(4.4) 

(3.9) 



4.8 

3.8 



7.4 
5.2 
5.4 

5.5 

2.9 



7.0 
2.3 
3.3 

5.9 

5.1 



23.9 


(8.9 


(7.9) 


(7.1) 


12.2 


33.9 


(11.6 


(10.8 


ill:!) 


6.8 


34.2 ' 


(9.9) 


(12.0) 




7,1 


25.0 


(10.2) 


(8.3) 


(6.5) 


10.2 


25.4 


(11.1) 


(8.3) 


(3.9P 
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32 percent of severe hardship IFE but only 29 percent of the moderate 
hardship IFE. 



✓ 

Alleviating Hardship By Solving Labor Market Problems 



The relative importance "of different labor force pathologies is 
suggested by the changes in the hardship counts and deficits which occur 
when earnings are augmented in various ways. Suppose, for instance, that 
all labor force participants experiencing unemployment or involuntary 
part-time employment *fyerte ascribed minimum wages for all hours of forced 
idleness^ The combination of these augmented earnings with the wages and 
salaries of other family members would, in many cases, lift family earnings 
above the hardship threshhold. The Full Employment IFE— calculated just 
like the "regular IFE but after augmenting the earnings of the unemployed 
and involuntary part-time workers— was a fourth below the regular IFE in 
% 1979, as was the Full Employment IFE Deficit (Table 2.3). 

If the unemployed and involuntary part-time workers in the IFE were 
ascribed the same wage as they averaged during their hours of employment— 
or up to the earnings capacity they demonstrated in the labor market—the 
Capacity Employment IFE would have been just a sixth below the regular IFE 
and the Capacity Employment IFE Deficit a fifth below the regular IFE Defi- 
cit. Because the impact of augmentation was less when unemployed and 
involuntary part-time workers were ascribed their usual wage, rather than 
the minimum wage, for their hours of idleness, it is clear that many in the 
IFE experiencin g for ced id! eness also received low w ages wh en they wnrkpH. 



, Eliminating Inadequate Individual Earnings would not eliminate 
Inadequate Family Earnings. If all persons in boflTWTTE and IFE counts 
were ascribed the minimum wage equivalent for all hours of availability, 
and their then adequate individuaf earnings were added to those of other 
family members, this Adequate Employment IFE would have been 36 percent 
below the regular IFE in 1979, but would still have included 8.5 million 
persons. While the regular IFE Deficit would have been reduced by two- 
fifths, an Adequate Employment IFE Deficit of $18.8 billion would have 
remained. 17 

If the annual earnings of the persons in the IFE were enhanced by 10 
percent, whether through increased hours of employment or raised hourly 
wa 9 p s, the Enhanced Earnings IFE would have been only a tenth below the 
regular IFE. Even if the unemployed and involuntary part-time workers were 
first provided -employment for all hours of idleness, with wages at their 
usual hourly rate, and then the earnings of all persons in the IfE were 
enhanced by 10 percent, this Enhanced' Capacity IFE would still have been 55 
perce/it of 4:he regular IFE, and I A mjl Hon work force participants would 
nave' remained in families with earnings below the poverty level. 

The family earnings shortfalls of half-year and full -year, as opposed 
to total, work force participants were much more clearly the result of 
labor market problems rather than limited work force availability as 
suggested by the greater impacts of earnings augmentation for half-year and 
full-year workers. For instance, if full-year participants with Inade- 
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Table 2.3. REDUCTIONS IN INADEQUATE FAMILY EARNINGS RESULTING FROM AUGMENTED INDIVIDUAL EARNINGS 



Severe Hardship Standards 



Hardship 

IFE . 
FuM Employment IFE 2 
Adequate Employment IFE, 
Capacity Employment IFE 
Enhanced Earnings IFE* 
Enhanced Capacity IFE 5 

Hardship Oeflclts 

IFE Oeflcit . 
Full Employment IFE Deficit 1 - 
Adequate Employment IFE Deficit, 
Capacity Employment IFE Deficit' 
Enhanced Earnings IFE Deficit* 
Enhanced Capacity IFE Deficit 5 

Percent Reduction In Regular IFE 

Full Employment IFE* - 
Adequate Employment IFE, 
Capacity Employment IFE 3 . 
Enhanced Earnings IFE Deficit 
Enhanced Capacity IFE 5 

Percent Reduction In Regular 
IFE Deficit . 

Full Employment IFE Deficit 1 - 
Adequate Employment IFE Deficit, 
Capacity Employment IFE Deficit 
Enhanced Earnings IFE Deficit 
Enhanced Capacity IFE Deficit 5 



Total 
Kork Force 



Half- Year 
Work Force 



Full-Year 
Work Force 



Intermediate Hardship Standards 
Total 



Work Force 



Half-Year 
Work Force 



Full -Year 
Work Force 



Moderate Hardship Standards 

Full-Year 
Work Force 



Total 
Work Force 



Half-Year 
Work Force 



13,280 


8,014 


5,675 


17,190 


11,128 


8,088 


21,553 


14,699 


10,981 


10,078 


5,434 


3,667 


12,802 


7,647 


5,393 


15,660 


9,991 


7,318 


8.513 


3,959 


2,408 


10,006 


5,110 


3,235 


11,275 


, 6,079 


4,018 


11, 0*3 


6,193 
7,000 


4,278 


14,610 


9,022 


6,397 


18,480 - 


12,232 


9,014 


11,998 


4,935 


15,422 


9,728 


7,010 


19,07* 


12,663 


9,323 


7,379 


3,122 


1,882 


8,623 


4,054 ■ 


2.550 


9,602 


4,827 


3,316 



31,656 


17,891 


13,306 


48,556 


30,053 


22,665 


69,668 


46,195 


35,456 


22,115 


10,957 


8,142 


33,203 


18,447 


14,111 


46,871 


28,572 


22,682 


18,769 


7,261 


4,766 


26,570 


11,628 


7,990 


34,926 


16,574 


11,886 


25,451 


13,503 


10,231 


39,600 


23,505 


18,213 


* 57,747 


37,559 


29,908 


29,231 


16,597 


12,854 


44,605 


27,671 


21,640 


63,820 


42,306 


33,590 


16,690 


5,631 


3,578 


23,373 


8*972 


5,955 


30,471 


12,769 


8,750 



-24 


-32 


-35 


-26 


-31 


-32 


-27 


-32 


-33 


-36 


-51 


-58 


-42 


-54 


-60 


-48 


-59 


-63 


-16 


-23 


-24 


-15 


-19 


'-21 


-14 


-17 


-18 


-10 


-13 


-13 


-10 


-12 


-13 


-11 


-14 


-15 


-45 


-61 


-67 


-50 ■ 


-64 


-69 


-56 


-67 


-07 



-30 


-39 


-39 


-32 


-39 


-38 


-33 


-38 


-36 


-41 


-59 


-64 


-45 


-61 


-65 


-50 


-64 


-66 


-20 


-25 


-23 


-18 * 


-22 


-20 


-17 


-1$ 


-16 


-08 


-07 


-03 


-08 


-08 


-05 


-08 


' -08 


-05 


-47 


-69 


- -73 


-52 


-70 


-74 


-56 


-72 


-75 



In calculating the Full Employment IFE and Deficit, earnings are augmented by providing all unemployed and involuntarily Part-time employed persons 
fn the IFE the minimum wage (Or 125 and 150 percent of the minimum wage for Intermediate and moderate hardship standards) for att hours of forced 
Idleness. 

In calculating the Adequate Employment IFE and Deficit, earnings are augmented for all persons In the IFE with Inadequate Indmdu.i1 Earnings. Their 
earnings are raised to the Individual adequacy standard, i.e., the ralnitnm" wage or Its multiple times their hours of availability 

3 In calculating the Capacity Employment IFE and Deficit, the unc»p1oy<»d and Involuntary part-time workers in the IFE /are provide their usual 
wage (when wnrking) for all hnurs of forced idleness. 

*In calculating the Enhanced Earnings IFE and Deficit, the earnings of each person in the IFE are augmented by 10 percent. 

^In calculating the Enhanced Capacity IFE anil Deficit, unomployi'd^and 1nvnJi<»»far/ p.nt-tlmu work*r r , in the IfC art f i r * t »rwil< J t'.' u U">ual wane 
(when wnrking) for alt hours of forced Id1*-n» ,r »'» * th«.»n ^«;ir capacity level timing. , as wnll as the aiming'* of all other pli >h. m the IFE, are 
raised by 10 percent. - » 
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quate Family Earnings in 1979 were provided the minimum wage equivalent for 
all hours of availability, or their actual earnings if higher than this 
level, the regular full-year IFE "would have been reduced by three-fifths-. 
The Enhanced Capacity IFE- for full-year participants was only a .third of 
the regular IFE for full-year participants. 

Full Employment augmentation had a greater effect on reducing moderate 
and intermediate hardship than severe hardship; while Capacity Employment 
augmentation had a lesser effect. Multiples of the minimum wage exceeded 
the usual earnings of the unemployed, so that when their earnings were 
augmented by providing 125 or 150 percent of the minimum for each hour of 
unemployment or involuntary part-time work, this represented a substan- 
tially greater increment than when usual earnings were ascribed for all 
idle hours. Adequate Employment Augmentation had a greater effect in 
reducing moderate than severe hardship bec'ause persons with Inadequate 
Individual Earnings represented a larger share of the moderate hardship IF? 
than the severe hardship IFE (69 percent of persons in the severe hardship 
IFE for the total work force had Inadequate Individual Earnings compared to 
83 percent of the persons in the moderate hardship IFE). 



Breadwinners and Breadwinnirig Responsibilities 

By definitiqn, Inadequate Individual Earnings bay result only from low 
hourly earnings, unemployment, involuntary part-time employment, or some 
combination. Inadequate Family Earnings often results from these in- 
di vidua! labor market problems* b ut can be compounded b y limited y nrV fnrr* 
participation of family members as well as by ^arge families. Among the 
13.3 million total work force participants -with Inadequate Family Earnings, 
arrci^tfre 5.7 million in the full -ye? rTFE, 4.2 million and 1.2 million, 
respectively, had adequate individual earnings. On the other .hand; 
individual earnings problems were not always, or not even usually, as- 
sociated with family earnings problems. Among the 28.7 million total work 
force participants and 14.2 million full-year work force participants with 
Inadequate Individual Earnings in 1979, only 9.1 t and 4.5 million, respec- 
tively, were in families with beft>w-poverty earnings. 



Overall, the IFE incidence /Was higher among unrelated individuals and 
workers who were members of two-person families than among those living in 
families with three to five members. The IFE incidence was also sig- 
nificant among families with six or more members,: * 



One member 
Two members 
Three members 
Four-five members 
Six or more members 



IFE rate for total 
work force by family size 

20.5% 
12.0 

8.0 

7.8 
13.9 
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^However, controlling for the number of work force participants, hard- 
ship increased with family size. Reflecting the higher HE rates among 
part-time and secondary earners, the work force participants from larger 
families with more than one earner were most likely to have Inadequate 
Individual" Earnings (Table 2.4). Workers with Inadequate Individual 
Earnings were more likely to have Inadequate Family Earnings if their 
families were larger. The more family members to support, the greater were 
the chances that a person with adequate individual earnings would never- 
theless have below-poverty family earnings. 

Conversely, the likelihood of Inadequate , Family Earnings was much 
lower when there wefe more breadwinners in the family and^when these bread- 
winners had greater labor force attachment. Families with four to five 
members had the following probabilities of having annual earnings below the 
p^erty level : 



Probability of below-poverty 
family earnings 



Three or more full -year work force participants 1.6% 

Three or. more half-year work force participants 2.0 

Three .or more in work force during year - 3.0 

Two full -year work force participants 5.5 

Two half-year work force participants 6.2 

Twoin work force during year 8.6 



One full-year work force participant > 12.3 
One half-year work force participant 14.6 
One - in workforce i during year 20.5 * 



Supplements to Family Earnings t 



The economic hardship which would have resulted from Inadequate Family 
Earnings was significantly .mitigated by transfer payments and other non- 
earned income. Nearly half of all 1979 workforce participants with family 
earnings below the poverty level had at lea^st minimally adequate family 
incomes. Nontransfer earnings supplements amounted for 45 percent of 
those rising out of poverty, -while the additiorr-of transfers accounted for 
the remainder. The IFE Deficit of $31.7 billion Yor 1979 was reduced to 
$24.0 billion by nontransfer income, and reduced fkrther to $12.8 billion 
(or the IFI Deficit) by 'cash transfers. This £tt.2 billion deficit . 
reduction caused by transfers was not the amount of transfers received by 
the families of workers in the IFE7~since the benefits they received may 
have' exceeded the IFE Deficit in many cases. Nevertheless, the deficit 
reduction provides an important indicator of the degree to which labor 
market-related hardship was alleviated by transfers and other income. 

The "Earnings Supplementation Rate'. 1 -- i .e. , the ' probabil i ty that a 
worker with Inadequate Family Earnings will have' adequate family income 
because of transfers and other nonearned income— was, understandably, much 



Table 2.4. INCIDENCE OF HARDSHIP BY FAMILY SIZE AND NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS IN TOTAL WORK FORCE* 



One person in work force 

1 in family 

2 in family 

3 in family 
4-5 in family 

6 or more In family 

Two persons in work force 

2 in family 

3 in family 
4-5 in family 

6 or more in fami ly 

Three, or more persons in 
work force 
3 In family 
4-5 in family 
6 or more in family 



Percent with 
Inadequate 
Individual Earnings 

20.5 

7US 

.21.3 
21.4 
14.6 
21.2. 

21.8 
19.2 
21.4 
• 23.5 
33.2 



32.0 

31.2 
37.7 



Percent with 
Inadequate 
Individual Earnings 
Who had Inadequate 
Family Earnings 



14 

7.0 
14.0 



Percent with 
adequate 
individual earnings 
who had Inadequate 
Family Earnings 

7.8 

5T 
10.8 

7.6 

7.8 
20.9 

2.0 ' 

TTT 

1.2 
2.3 
9.3 



1.0 

0.8 
2.1 



Percent with 
Inadequate 
Family Earnings 

23.6 
?0T 
28.5 
26.4 
20.5 
41.5 

7.0 
5jJ 
5.1 
8.6 
24.8 



3.9 

3.0 
7.4 
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lower when he or she had. a more severe labor market problem or more mouths 
to feed, and, therefore, a greater deficit to make' up by earnings supple- 
ments. The Earnings Supplementation Rate for the total work force was 46.9 
percent, with a 21.3 percent reduction in the IFE due to nontransfer income 
(Chart 2,7). Among voluntary, part-time workers--^ho had lower average IFE 
Deficits— the Earnings Supplementation Rate was 60.4 percent, compared to 
only 132.8 percent for persons in the IFE who had no employment during their 
weeks^in .the work force. Those in, the IFE with adequate individual 
earnings or an individual earnings deficit of less than $250 had a 57.8 
percent chance of rising out of poverty as a result of earnings supple- 
ments, compared to a 31.7 percent Earnings Supplementation Rate among IFE 
workers with individual earnings deficits of $4,000 or more. Families with 
more members were less likely to be lifted out of the IFE, reflecting their 
larger family earnings deficits. As the number of family earners in- 
creased, so did the likelihood of earnings supplementation, again because 
the extra earnings brought the families closer to the poverty threshold. 

Because most cash transfers are income targeted and are reduced as 
earnings increase, the proportions of 1979 work force participants who were 
moved out of intermediate and moderate hardship, by the receipt of transfers 
were lower than the proportion moved out of severe hardship, even though, 
the numbers affected were nearly the same. The percentage reduction in the 
severe hardship IFI Net-of-Transfers Deficit which resulted from cash 
benefits exceeded the percentage reductions in either the intermediate and 
moderate IFI Net-of-Transfer Deficits, 'even thoi/gh the dollar reductions 
were much smaller simply because there were more persons and hence more 
recipients in moderate and intermediate, compared to severe, hardship. 
A gain, the deficit represented only the di fference between income ? net <of 
transfer and the poverty level; the" transfers received by persons lifted 
out of hardship by 'their receipt may have exceeded this deficit reduction 
to the degree the cash benefits raised incomes above the^owrtjMeveTr 
Since most of the persons in severe hardship who received transfers 
remained below the moderate hardship standards^ most of the transfers 
received by the poor in the work force were included in the deficit 
reductions measured using moderate hardship standards: 



IFI Net-of-Transfers (000) 

minus IFI 

Transfer effect 

Percentage transfer effect 



Severe 
hardship 
standa rds 

10,457 

- 7,055 

- 3,402 

-33%' 



Intermediate 
* hardship 
standards 

14,145 
-10,524 



3,621 



•26% 



Moderate 
hardship 
standards 

18,205 
-14,354 
- 3,851 

-21% 



IFI Net-of-Transfers 

Deficit (millions) ' $24,006 $37,970 $55,982 

minus IFI Deficit r!2,825 -23,015 -37,173 

Transfer effect \^ -11,181 -14,945 -18,809 

♦ *■ 

Percentage transfer effect - -47% *~ -392 -342 
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Chart 2.7. PERCENT OF PERSONS IN SEVERE HARDSHIP IFE BUT NOT IN IFI BECAUSE 
OF EARNINGS SUPPLEMENTS* 



Work Experience Patterns 
Employed Full-Time 
Involuntary Fart-Time* 
Voluntary Part-Tin* 
Mostly Employed 
Mixed Employment 
Mostly Unemployed 
Not Employed. 

UE Deficit 

so 4 - 249 
250 - 499 
500 - 999 

1,000 - 1.499 
1,500 - 1,999 
2,000 - 2,499 
2,500 - 2,999 
3,000 - 3,999 
4,000 ♦ 
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The IFI considers t>nly cash transfers, but in-kind aid such as subsi- 
dized housing and free school lunches may reduce cash needs, while fOQd 
stamps may actually be used as currency in some communities. Adding the 
value of food stamps received by a family to its cash income in 1979 re- 
duces the number of work force participants with Inadequate Family Income 
by half a million and the IFI Deficit from $12.8 to $10,9 billion. Valuing 
school lunches at the poverty budget expenditure for each. . meal , and sub- 
sidized housing at the estimated percentage reduction in housing expendi- 
ture which resulted from subsidies, and adding these amounts to cash and 
food stamp income for recipient families, reduces the IFI and its Deficit 
even more* Whfre there were 7.1 million persons in the severe hardship IFI 
considering 1 * -only cash income, and 6.5 million counting the value of food 
stamps as intome, the number drops to 6.2 million when subsidized housinq 
and school lunches are counted as income, reducing the IFI Deficit to $10.4 
billion. As in the case of cash transfers, the percentage reductions in 
hardship counts' and deficits- resulting from in-kind*aid are greater for the 
severe hardship measures than the intermediate or moderate hardship 
.measures, even though the absolute reductions in the deficits are far less: 



Sevfcre 
hardship 
.standards 



Intermediate 
hardship 
standards 



Moderate 
hardship 
standards 



IFI Net of Cash Transfers (000) 
minus IFI Including Food Stamps 
Cash and food stamps transfer effect 

Percentage cash and food stamps 

transfer effect 



10,457 
■ 6,522 
3,935 



^3BT 



14,145 
■10,189 * 
3,956 



18,205 
■ 14,103 
4,102 



IFI Deficit Net of Cash 
Transfers (millions) 
minus IFI Deficit Including Food Stamps 
Cash and food stamps transfer effect 
Percentage cash and food stamps 
transfer effect 

IFI Net of Cash Transfers (000) 
minus IFI Including Food Stamps, 

School Lunches and Housing 
Cash and in-kind transfer effect 
Percentage cash and in-kind 

transfer effect 

IFJ Deficit Net of Cash 
Transfers (millions) 

minus IFI Deficit Including Food Stamps, 

School Lunches and Housing 

Cash and in-kind transfer effect 
Percentage cash .and in-kind 
transfer effect. 
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$24,006 
-10,909 
13,097 


$37,970 
-20,599 
17,371 


$55,982 
-34,429 
21,553 


-55% 


-46% 


-39% 


10,457 


14,145 


18,205 


- 6,241 
4,216 


- 9,909 
4,236 


-13,858 
41347 


-40% 


-30% 


-24% 


$24,006 


$37,970 


$55,982 


-10,379 
13,627 


-19,646 
18,324 


-33,093 
22,889 


-57% 


-48% 


-41% 
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The Burdens of Hardship *• 



Hardship is concentrated among women, minorities, younger and older 
work force participants, persons with limited education, workers in blue 
collar and service jobs, residents of nonmetropbl itarr, particularly rural, 
areas as well as large central cities. As a general rule, the concen- 
tration of hardship among these subgroups and areas is even greater than 
the concentration of joblessness, so, that the relative severity of the 
problems of the less advantaged is greater from the hardship perspective. 



Sex and Family Status 

Only 16.0 percent of females in Jkhe work force during 1979 experienced 
unemployment, very near the 15.4 percent incidence - among males. Yet 
because of lower wages, one of every three female participants had earnings 
below the minimum wage equivalent for their hours of availability, compared 
to just one of every six males. One reason was that the males were more 
likely to be full-year participants (81 percent vs. 61 percent for fe- 
males), and the HE among full -year workers tends to be lower than among 
part-year workers. Yet 23 percent of the women in the work force full -year 
had earnings below the minimum wage equivalent compared to just 13 percent 
of male full -year participants: 



Severe hardship— total work force 
Unemployment incidence 
HE incidence 
IFE incidence 
IFI incidence 
HE Average Deficit 
IFE Average Deficit 
IFI Average Deficit 

Severe hardship—full -year work force 

Unemployment incidence 

HE incidence 

IFE incidence 

IFI incidence 

HE Average Deficit 

IFE Average Deficit 
^ IFI Average Deficit 



Male 


Female 


15.5% 


16.1% 


17.5 


32.4 


9.7 


13.4 


5.2 


7.1 


$2,219 


$1,585 


2,405 


"2,365 


1,922 


-1,723 


13.7% 


12.9% 


13.0 


23.2 


6.1 


7.7 


3.6 


3.8 ' 


$2,992 


$2,441 


2,520 


2,130 


2,238 


1,750 



Female TIT 
proportion 

— to maTe~ 



104% 
186 
137 
135 

71 

98 

89 



• 94% 
V4J8 
126 
' 106 
82 
85 
78 



Females with Inadequate Individual Earnings were. less likely than 
males to live in .families with Inadequate -Family Earnings, while among 
individuals with Inadequate Family Earnings, femaTes were more likely than 
males to escape poverty through the receipt of nonearned income: 
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Total work force Full -year work force 



Ma]es Females < Males Females 

Proportion of persons with • 
Inadequate Individual ? 
Earnings who- were fn 
families with Inadequate , ; 

Family Earnings 37.1% 29. 1% . 37.9% 26.2% 

Proportion of N^k force 

participants ilr families 

with Inadequate Family 
' Earnings whose families 

exited frdm poverty as a 

resu.lt of nonearned income % 46.^6 47.2 41.7 50.2 



As a result 1 , the sex differentials in IFE and IFI incidence were less 
than the differential in HE incidence. Females accounted for three-fifths 
of the HE, but only half of the IFE and IFI: 



Female share 



Total Full -year 

work force work force 



Work force m 44.7% 37.9% 

Unemployment 45.6 ; 36.6 

Persons with' Inadequate Individual Earnings 59.8 J 52.2 

Persons with Inadequate Family Earnings ' f 52^5 43.5 

Persons with Inadequate Family Income v £2.3 39.7 

♦ 

TJ>e labor market problems of women are often downplayed because 
females are more likely than males to live in families with other earners, 
# Nearly a fourth of all male participants in 1979 were family heads whose* 
wives were either not present or not in the worfe^foTte compared to only 12 
percent of females in the work force who were family heads (Table 2.5). 
Yet comparing hardship among males and females with similar breadwinning 
status, women were clearly worse off, increasingly so if- they were parents 
or primary earners; , " 
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Table 2.5. DISTRIBUTION OF MALES AND. FEMALES IN THE WORK FORCE AND IN SEVERE HARDSHIP BY FAMILY 
RELATIONSHIP 





Share 
Work Force 


Share 
Unemployment 


Incidence 
Unemployment * 


Share 
I IE 


" Incidence 
I IE 


Share 
IFE 


Incidence 
IFE 


' Share 
IFI 


Incidence 
IFI 


Hale 


100. OX 


100. OX 


15. 5X 


100. OX 


17. 5X 


* 100. OX 


9.7X 


100. OX 


5.2S 


Male Family Householder, 

nu HiTc in HOTK rorce 


Z3.9 


15.2 


9.8 


14.0 


9.7 


34.2 


13.8 


28.8 


6.2 


no i c rdmi ly nouseno I aer » 
Wj£e 1n Work Force 


41.2 


29.8 


11.2 


21.1 . 


8.9„. 


17.5 


4,1 


20.0 


2.5 


# Hal/ Other 


20.6 


35.3 


26.4 


49.9 


42.3 


22.9 


10.8 


19.? ' 


4.8 


Hale Unrelated Individual 


14.4 


19.6 


20.9 , 


15.6 


18.9 


25.4 


17.1 


31.9 


11.4 


Female 


' 100. OX 


100. OX 


16. IX 


100. OX 


32'. 4X 


100. OX 


13. 4X 


100. OX 


7. IX 


Female Family Householder 


11.5 


11.5 


20.4 


10.6 


29.8 


28.9 


33,4 


36.0 


22.0 


. Wife 


55.3 


45.6 


13.2 


50.7 


29.6 


27.0 


6.5 


22.3 


2.8 


. Female Other 


^ — 18.4 ' 


25.1 


21.9 


27.2 


47.7 


16.7 


12.0 


13.1 


5.0 


Female Unrelated Individual 


14.8 


14.7 


15.9 


11.5 


25.2 


27.4 


24.6 


28.7 


13.6 



cn 



J 



71 



10 



62 



4 Female' 
divided by 

male 
unemployment 
incidence 

Family heads, no 
husbands or wives 
in work farce 208 

Male family heads with 
"wives in work force 
vs. working wives 118 

* Other family members 83 

Unrelated individuals 76 



Female Female Female 

divided by divided by divided by 

male male male 

HE IFE IF! 

incidence incidence incidence 

307 242 J55 ' 

333 -159 112 

113 111 104 

133 144 119 



The hardship deficits suggest that the labor market problems of women 
have serious consequences for themselves arid their families. Females 
account for half of the severe hardship deficits for^the total work force 
despite the lower average deficits of women: 



Female deficit share 

Total Full -year 

work force work force 

HE Deficit 51.6 47.1 

IFE Deficit 52. 1 39.1 

IFI Deficit 49.6 33.9 



The Problems of Minorities . 

« 

* Minorities bear a disproportionate share of hardship burdens. Blacks, 
who represented 10 percent of the total work force in 1979, and 16 percent 
of those experiencing unemployment, accounted for 15 percent of the severe 
hardship HE, 22percerft of the IFE, and 28 percent of the IFI (Table 2.6). 
The black/ shares of the .severe hardship deficits were 15, 26, and 30 
percent* respectively: ' JiJh.i le, the black shares of moderate hardship were 
somewhat lower, the majority of black wo,rk force participants had in- 
dividual earnings below the moderate hardship standard, or 150 percent of 
the minimum wage for their" hours of availability. 

The chances of experiencing unemployment during the year were 165 
percent higher for blacks^than whites.; and the chances of having individual 
earrnnjs below the minimum wage equivalent were 151 percent higher (Table 
2.7). But only a third of the whites with Inadequate Individual Earnings 
were in families with Inadequate Family Earnings, compared to almost 
two-thirds of the blacks in the HE. Thus, ,the IFE incidence among black 
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Table 2.6. WHITE, BLACK AND HISPANIC SHARES OF HARDSHIP AND HARDSHIP DEFICITS, 1979 



Whi tes 
Severe— Total 

Half-Year 

Full -Year 
Intermedia te- -To ta 1 
Moderate— Total 

Blacks 
Severe—Total 

Half-Year 

Full-Year 
Intermediate— Total 
Moderate— Total 

Hispanics 
Severe— Total 
Half-Year 
Full -Year 
~ Intermediate- -Total 
Moderate— Total 



Work 
Force 



87. 8X 

88,1 

88.1 

87.8 

87.8 



9.9 
9.7 
9.8 
9.9 
9.9 



5,0 
5.1 
5.0 
5,0 
5.0 



Unemployed 



IS 

5 



82 
83 
82.5 
82.7 
82.1 



15.6 
14.5 
15.3 
15.6 
15.6 



7.1 
7.1 

7.1 
7.1 



Predominantly * 
Unemployed 



74. 9X 

76.8 

76.2 

74.9 

74.9 



22.7 
21.3 
21.6 
22.7 
22.7 



7.7 
8.0 
8.4 
7.7 
7.7 



Individuals 

With 
Inadequate 
Earnings 



83,41 
83.6 
82.9 * 
84.2 
84.9 



14.5 
14.4 
15.0 
13.6 
12.9 



6.1 

6.3 

6.6 

6.4' 

6.3 



individuals unemployed over one-third of their weeks in the work force. 



I IE 
Deficit 



83. OX 

83.3 

83.2 

83.3 

83.7 



<HT.9 
14.6 
14.8 
14.5 
14.1 



6.1 
6.1 
6.2 
6.4 
6.6 



Individuals 

With 
Inadequate 
Family 
Earnings 



76. IX 

76.2 

75.1 

76.9 

77.7 



21.5 
21.7 
22.8 
20.6 
19.7 



7.2 
7.8 
8.0 
7.6 
8.0 



IFE 
Oeficit 



72. IX 

72.9 

72.6 

72.9 

73.6 



25.7 
25.2 
25.4 
24.8 
24.0 



7.3 
8.4 
8.7 
7.8 
8.0 



\ 



Individuals 

With 
Inadequate 

Family 

InCOnfe 



69.51 

71.0 

70,4 

71.4 

73.2 



27.5 
16.4 
27.0 
25.7 
23.9 



9.7 
10.2 
10.3 
10.0 
10.0 



IFI 
Oeficit 



67. 4X 

70.9 

71.1 

67.7 

68,7 



29.7 
26.6 
26.5 
29.4 
28.4 



9.7 
10.7 
10.6 
\0.3 
10.6 



73 



74 
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INCIDENCE AND SEVERITY OF LABOR MARKET PROBLEMS AND HARDSHIP AMONG WHITES, BLACKS AND 
HISPANICS 

7 



Unemployed 



Predominantly 
Unemployed! 



Inadequate 
Individual 
Earnings 



UNEMPLOYMENT AND HARDSHIP INDICATORS 



Average 

HE Deficit 



Inadequate 
Family 
Earnings 



Average 

IFE Deficit 



Inadequate 
Family 
Income 



Average 
IFI Deficit 



Earnings 
Supplementation 
Rate 
/IFE-IFIx 



Persons 
with Inadequate 
Individual and 
Family Earnings 
as Proportion 

of HE 



Whites * 
Severe— Total 

Half-Year 

Full-Year 
Interned late- -Total 
Moderate-Total 



14. 7X 

14.2 

12.6 

14.7 

14.7 



5.4X 

4.5 

4.3f 

5.4 

5.4 



22.91 


$1,836 


9.8X 


$2,265 


4.8X 


18.5 


2,405 


7.0 


2,147 


3.5 


15.9 


2,716 


5.7 


2,278 


-2.9 


33.5 


2,116 


12.8 


2,684 


7.3 


42.3 


2,620 


16.2 


3,070 


10.2 



$1,770 
1,891 
2,065 
2,079 
2,438 



51,41 
50.1 
48.7 
43.1 

37.2 



32. IX 

28.8 

28.2 

30.4 

31.4 



Slacks 
Severe- -Total 

Half-Year 

Full -Year 
Intermedia te--ToUl 
Moderate— Total 



24.2 


14.3 


34.6 


1,685 


24.1 


22.0 


11.2 


28.4 


2,444 


17.9 


20.8 


10.8 


25.7 


2,638 


15.7 


24.2 


14.3 


47.9 


2,279 


29.9 


24.2 


14.3 


56.2 


2,884 


35.9 



2,836 


16.4 


1,963 


32.0 


2,570 ' 


11.6 


1,904 


35.3 


2,600 


10.1 


2,002 


35.7 


2,294 


.22.8 


2,507 


23.9 


3,^928 


29.1 


3,066 


19.1 



64.1 
57.4 
55.9 
59.4 
60.3 



Hlspanlcs 
Severe— Total 
Half-Year 
Full-Year 
Interned late- -Total 
Moderate— Total 



22.0 


9.7 


28.5 


1,860 


16.0 


21.1 


8.2 


24.4 


2,322 


12.4 


19.6 


8.2 


22.0 


2,570 


10.8 


22.0 


9.7 


43.8 


2,143 


21.8 


22.0 


9.7 


53.9 


2,780 


* 28.8 



2,447 
2,418 
2,541 
2,987 
3,274 



11.5 
8.7 
7.5 
17.3 
23.9 



1,856 
1,972 
2,135 
2,319 
2,744 



28.4 

29.7 
30,0 
20.3 
17.0 



50.7 
46.4 
45.0 
46.6 
50.2 



Blacks Divided by Whites 

Severe— Total 165X 

Half-Year 155 

Full -Year 165 

Intermediate— Total 165 

Moderate-Total 165 

Hlspanlcs Divided by Whites 

Severe-Total 150 

Half- Year 149 

Full -Year 156 

Intermediate—Total 150 

Moderate-Total ISO 



265X 

249 

251 

265 

265 



180 
182 
182 
180 
180 



151X 

154 

162 

140 

133 



124 

132 
138 
131 
127 



UNEMPLOYMENT AND HARDSHIP INDICATORS 
FOR BLACKS ANO HISPANICS 
OIVIOED BY INDICATORS FOR WHITES 



103X 
102 
97 
108 
110 



10 1 

87 
95 

lot 

106 



246X 

256 
275 
234 
222 



163 
177 
180 
170 
178 



125X 

120 

114 

126 
128 



108 
,113 
Ml? 
108 
107 



342X 


111% ' 


62% 


331 


101 


70 


348 


97 


73 


312 


121 


55 


285 


-126 


51 


240 


105' 


55 


249 


104 


59 


259 


103 


62 


2V 


112 


47 


234 • 


114 


46 



200* 

200/ 

198< 

195 

192 



158 
161 
160 
IS 1 
160 



Individuals unemployed over one-third of their w^eks in the work force. 
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work force participants was 246 percent the incidence among whites. 
Furthermore, half of the whites with Inadequate Family Earnings were lifted 
out of poverty by other 'family income, compared to less than a third of 
blacks* As a result, black workers were nearly three and a half times as 
likely as whites to have Inadequate Family Income. 

Hispanics (self-identified according to origin and including both 
whites , and blacks) were better off than blacks in 1979, but lagged far 
behind whites: 



Hispanic Hispanic 

. i nc idence i nc idencV 

divided by divided by 

white blad* - 

incidence incidence 

Unemployment incidence 150% 91% 

Likelihood predominantly unemployed 180 68 

HE incidence 124 82 

IFE incidence 163 66 

IFI incidence 240 70 



While Hispanics with Inadequate Individual Earnings were less likely 
than blacks to have Inadequate Family Earnings (51 percent of Hispanics in 
the severe hardship HE were also in the IFE compared to 64 percent of 
blacks), those with Inadequate Family Earnings were more likely to have 
Inadequate Family Income (the Hispanic IFI was 72 percent of the. IFE com- 
pared to 68 percent for blacks) largely because they were less protected by 
transfers. Nonearned income raised 10 percent of the Hispanic IFE out of 
poverty, and cash transfers 19 percent, compared to Earnings' Supplementa- 
tion Rates of 8 percent and 24 percent, respectively, for blacks in the 
IFE* 



Age and Hardship 

The 1979 HE incidence among work force participants age 65 and over 
was twice that among workers age 25 to 44 (Chart 2.8). Many older workers 
remained in the work force because of economic necessity, but those with 
low family earnings were likely to have other sources of income, par- 
ticularly transfers, so that while their IFE rate was over five times that 
among 25- to 44-year-olds, thefr IFI rate was actually lower. 

The HE incidence among teenagers was three and a half times that 
among prime age workers. But the younger work force participants with 
Inadequate Individual Earnings were more likely than prime age workers in 
.the 1 1 E to reside in families with other earners and other income sources 
which lifted them out of hardship (Table 2.8). This was particularly true 
of 'Students, who represented three-fifths of all teenage work force par- 
ticipants and a fifth of participants age 20 through 24. 4/ Where 35 
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Chart 2.8. SEVERE HARDSHIP INCIDENCE RATES BY AGE 



IFI 

Incidence i 



IFE 

Incidence 



HE 
Incidence 



16-19 
Student 

16-19 
Non 
Student 

20-24 
Student 

20-24 
Non 
Student 

25-44 
45-64 

65+ 



16-19 
Student 

16-19 
Non 
Student 

20-24 
Student 

20-24 
Non 
Student 

25-44 
45-64 
64+ 



7.3 13.2 



12.0 



17.5 





5.7 


*J8.0 





40.71' 



8.1 



11.6 



29. IX 





5 . H 8.4 






4.2 


9.2 



7.4 



11.5 




he ipe 

35.7 I 45. IX 



Total Work Force 



5.0 



15.9 



40.3% 



22. 3X 









U 5-5 



2.8 5.6 



12. 2X 
14. IX 



3.4 



4 
i 
» 

IFI 
Incidence 



31.5 35. 6X 



IFE 
Incidence 



I 
I 

I IE 
Incidence 



63. OX 



55. IX 





6.8 


10.9 







55.2X 



50. 2t 



Full -Year Work Force 
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Table 2.8: 



INCIDENCE OF SEVERE HARDSHIP BY AGE FOR FULL-YEAR AND TOTAL WORK FORCE PARTICIPANTS* " 



Total 
1G-19 

16-19 Student 
20-24 
, 20-24* Student 
25-44 
45-64 
65+ 

Full-Year 
16-;9 

16-19 Student 
20-24 

20-24 Student 
- 25-44 
45-64 
65+ 



IIE 
Rate 



59.4% 

63.0 

30.8 

40.7 

16.9 

17'. 5 ' 

35.7 



55. 2% 

64.1 

23.5 

40.3 

12.2 

14.1 

35.6 



Percent I If 
in IFE 



19. 2% 

14.9 

29^4 

26.9 

34.7 

37.1 

68.7 



16.9% 

11.8 

25.5 

29.2 

35.2 

33.4 

61.5 



Percent not 
HE in IFE 



IFE 
Rate 



Earnings 
Supplementation 
Rate 



Earnings 
Supplementation 

Rate - 
Nontransfers r 



Earnings ^ 
Supplementation t IFI 
Rate - Transfers Incidence 



9.2% 


15.2% 


37.9% 


15.6% 


10.4 


13.2 


45.2 


19.5 


5.2 


12.7 


37.0 


19.3 


11.8 


18.0 


57.7 


42.1 


3.0 


8.4 


32.1 


12.4 


3.3 


9*2 


54.8 


28.1 


32.0 


45.1 


88.2 


38.0 


3.4% 


10.9% 


37.7% 


14.1% 


5.7 


9.6 


41.8 


20.0 


1.7 


7.3 


38.8 


15.9 


7.0 


15.9 


68.7 


51.3 


1.3 


5.5 


32.2 


10.4 


1.0 . 


5.6 


49. S 


24.7 


14.9 


31.5 


89.2 


36.5 



22.3% 

25.7 

17.7 

15.6 

19.7 

36.7 

50.2 



33.6% 

21.9 

22.9 

17.4 

21.8 

24.8 

52.7 



9.2% 

7.3 

8.0 

7.6 

5.7 

4.2 

5.3 



6.8% 

5.6 

4.4 

5.0 

3.7 

2.8 

3.4 
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percent of all prime' age (25-44) work force participants with Inadequate 
Individual Earnings, aFso had Inadequate Family Earnings, only 15 percent of 
teenage students^in the HE, and 27 percent of 20-24 year-old students, 
resided in families with below-poverty earnings. 

These hardship patterns reflect underlying age-related work partici- 
pation and family patterns. Four-fifths of prime age work force par- 
ticipants in 1979 were th§ labor force year-round and 55 percent were 
employed full-time, full-year (Table 2.9). In contrast, only 55 percent of 
workers age 65 and older were full-year participants, and less than one in 
seven worked full-year.' Only a third <jf teenage work force participants in 
1979 participated full-year and just 6 percent were employed full-time, 
full -year. Teenagers represented a quarter of the total work force but 
only a ninth of^e full-time, full-year work force. 

Younger and older persons in hardship were more likely than prime. age 
individuals to have been in the work force less than full-year and to have 
experienced unemployment or part-time employment. For instance, although 
halWof those with Inadequate Individual Earnings were under age 25 or over 
age 64, younger and older ful 1-year participants, accounted for only a fifth 
of the total HE, while those working ful 1-time, ' ful 1-year accounted for 
only 4 percent. * i 

Because younger and older Work force participants had fewer hours of 
availability, their average hardship deficits were lower than those of 
prime age workers. (Table 2;10). 'Moreover, the younger and older workers 
with Inadequate Family Earnings Vere* more likely than prime age .partici- 
pants in the IFE to have h&d €fteir hardship mitigated by nonearned and 
particularly transfer income, as suggested by th§ir Earnings Supplementa- 
tion Rates: % ) 

$ 

V ' 

Percent in* IFE Percent in IFE 

•lifted out -of lifted out of 

poverty by all poverty by 

nonearned -income transfer income 

16-19 37:9 '. 22.3 

20-24 37.0 " ' • 17.7 • 

25-44 . 32.1 19.7 

* 45-64 54.8 26.7' 

65+ 88.2 50.0 

-A 

As a result, younger and older workers represented a smaller share of 
hardship deficits than of hardship counts. Prime age participants ac- 
counted for 31 percent of the HE but 35 percent 'of the HE Deficit, 33 
'percent of the IFE but 37 percent bf the IFE Deficit, and 42 percent of- the 
IFI but 48 percent of the IFI Deficit. 
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Table 2-9, AGE, WORK FORCE ATTACHMENT, WORK EXPERIENCE PATTERNS AND 
HARDSHIP, 1979* 



16-19 Nonstudent 

16-19 Student 

20-24 Nonstudent 

20-24 Student 

25-44 ' 

45-64 

65+ 

Total 



Total 



4 5 

5.4 
12.8 

2.2 
44.5 
27.0 

3.7 
100.0 



Full-Year 
Work Force 

Emp 1 oypd 
full-Time 



Shares of All Work Force Participants 



Less Than 
Full-Year 
Work Force 
Emp I oyed 
Ful 1-Time 
Ounng Weeks 
in Work Force 



Ful I -Year 
Work Force 

Emp J oyed 
Part-Time * 

Some or f 
All Weeks in 
Work Force 



Less T-han 
Full-Year 
Work Force 

Employed 
Part-Time 

Some or 
All Weeks in 
Work Force 



t 



Full-Year 
•Work Force 
Unemployed 
At Least 
One Week 



.6 ' 



4 7 
.1 
24.3 
16.5 
.9 
47.2 



5 

.7 
1 2 

.5 
3.0 
1.9 

.4 
8 0 



Less Than 
Full*Vear 
Work Force 
Unemployed 
At Least 
One Week 



8 


\U 


6 


.9 


.8 


2.7 


J 


8 


2.1 


1.5 


2 2 


1.2 


.4 


.8 


.1 


.3 


6.3 


4.3 


4.5 


* 2.1 


3.7 


2.4 


1.8 


.7 


1.0 


1.2 


.1 


.1 


15.1 


14.1 


9.7 


6.0 



Shares of lit for All Work Force Participants 



16-19 Nonstudent 

16-19 Student 

20-24 Nonstudent 

20-24 Student 

25-44 

'45-64 

65+ 

Total 



10.3 
14.1 
15.5 
3.7 
31.2 
19.6 
5.4 
100.0 



.6 

.1 
1.9 

.1 
5.5 
5.3 

.8- 
TTT4 



.8 


1.6 * 


2.8 


1.5 


' 2.1 


6.4 


1.3 


^ 2.0 


2.6 


.6 


.6 


1.4 


2 3 


5.4 


6.0 


1 4 


4.5 


3.6 


5 


1.8 


1.7 


Tl 


18.0 


* 143 



2.0 
.9 

4.3 
.3 

7.0 

3.1 
.4 
TO 



2.6 
^3.0 
3.4 
.7 
5.0 
1.7 
.3 
16T 



-Shares of IFE for All Work Force Participants 



16-19 Nonstudent 
16-19 Student 
20-24 Nonstudent 
20-24 Student 
25-44 
45-64, 
65+ 
Total 



16-19 Nonstudent 
16-19 Student 
20-24 Nonstudent 
20-24 Student ^ 
25-44 
45-64 
65* • 
Total 



7.0 
6.3 

13.3 
3. 

33 

22 

14.6 
'100 0 



ft 



9.1 

6.5 
17.3 

2.8 
42.2 
18.8 

3.3 
100.0 



.2 


.7 


.7 


2.2 


1.3 




.9 


P .6 ' 


3.2 


.3 


1 0 


1 7 


'1 5 


2.8 


2.8 




6 


- .7 


1.5 


. .2 


4.8 


3.6 


4.5 


6.5 


7:7 


3.8 


2 7 


4.3 


6.3' 


'2.9 


T0T6 


1.2 


4.0 
> 1j6.6 


7.5 





Shares of 1F1 for All Work Force Participants 



.3 


1.1 


.7 




•8 


.7 


1.2 


2.6 * 


2.0 


.1 


.5 


*3 


6.8 


- 4.6 


5.8 


4.4 


1.9 


3.5 


.4 


.1 


.7 


13.3 


11.6 


1377 



2.8 
3.2 
3.6 
1.2 
7.6 
4.2 
1.6 
247? 



1.5 
.4 
3.4 
i 

9.2 
2.7 
.2 
TT5 



1.9 
1.3 
3.5 

.6 
6.0 
2.0, 

.5 



2.7 
1.4 
4.5 
.6 
8.1 
2.0 
.2. 
TO 



Table 2.10. SHARES AND .SEVERITY OF SEVERE HARDSHIR IN 1979, BY AGE* 



Total Work Fonji." 







he 


* 


Share 


* <4fe 




' Share \ 


IF! 




Share 






Average 


Share 


HE 


. Average 


Share 


IFE 


Average 


Share 


Try 

1 r I 






Deficit 


he 


Deficit 


Deficit 


IFE 


Deficit 

*. 


Deficit . 


IF* 


Deficit 






$1,202 


24.4% 


15.9% 


$2,284 
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The Payoffs of Education * * 

Limited education increases the likelihood of inadequate earnings and 
income. Over a third of high school dropouts in the 1979 work force had 
Inadequate Individual Earnings,' and one in eight had Inadequate Family 
Income-incidence rates that, were, respectively, 3.7 and 5.5 times those of 
college graduates (Chart 2.9). In comparison, the incidence of unemploy- 
ment among dropouts was only 2.6 times the incidence among college 
graduates. Thus, dropouts accounted for 21 percent of the w6Vk force and 
29 percent of the unemployed, but 46 percent of the HE count, 'and 43 
percent of both the IFE and IFI counts (Table 2.11). 

The less educated were far less likely to achieve stable, full-time 
employment during their weeks in the work force, and this, in part, ex- 
plained the large differentials in hardship incidence rates. During 1979, 
only two of five dropouts were in the work force full-year and employed 
full-time, all weeks, compared to half of high school graduates with no 
further education and nearly two-thirds of college graduates (Table 2.12). 
Not only did 22 percent of dropouts experience some weeks of joblessness', 
but 9 percent experienced some weeks of involuntary part-time employment 
(or three times the incidence of involuntary part-time work among par- 
ticipants with some post-secondary education). ' ' 

Yet- whatever their pattern of work force experience, persons with less 
education were more likely to suffer individual and family hardship (Table 
2.13]. For instance, among the less than full-year participants with some 
.weeks of unemployment, the HE rate for dropouts was half again that of. 
college graduates, the IFE rate was double, and the IFI rate was triple. 
The college educated with Inadequate Individual Earnings were less likely 
to reside in families with inadequate earnings, while those in families 
with inadequate earnings were more likely to have other sources of income 
lifting them out of poverty: 



Percent Percent 

HE in IFE IFE not in IFI 

High school dropouts * - 44.6% 43^ 

High school graduates 28.7 46.9 

1-3 years post-secondary education 30.4 50*2 

College degree 32.4 ' 56 [ 2 



Good Jobs, Bad Jobs 

Not surprisingly, hardship was concentrated among workers in those 
occupations with low average wages and higher unemployment. The IFE rate 
among individuals employed primarily as laborers was three times the rate 
among those employed primarily in technical, professional or managerial 
jobs (Chart 2.10). Service workers were over four times more likely to 
have Inadequate Family Income than professional, technical, and managerial 
work6rs« 
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Chart 2.9. SEVERE HARDSHIP INCIDENCE RATES OF TOTAL WORK- FORCE BY EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT AND STATUS 
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Table 2,11. DISTRIBUTION OF WORK FORCE, UNEMPLOYED AND HARDSHIP BY EDUCATIONAL STATUS 
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Table 2.12. WORK EXPERIENCE PATTERN AND WORK FORCE ATTACHMENT BY EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT AND STATUS 
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Table 2.13. ' SEVERE HARDSHIP INCIDENCE BY EDUCATIONAL, STATUS AND WORK FORCE EXPERIENCE PATTERN* 
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Chart 2.10. 



SEVERE^HARDSHIP INCIDENCE RATES IN 1979 BY OCCUPATION OF 
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As a result of these disparate hardship rates $ white collar workers 
accounted for half ; of the work force but only a fourth of the severe 
hardship IFI^-and I/FI Deficit, and a third of the IFE and IFE Deficit. 
Conversely, septteB workers represented" a seventh of the work force but a 
fourth of the<IFE, IFI and associated deficits (Table 2.14). 

Major differences in the work experience patterns by occupation were 
reflected in the hardship patterns (Table 2.15). Less than three-fifths of 
laborers and service workers were full-year work force participants during 
1979 compared to over four-fifths of professional, technical and managerial 
workers. Likewise, less than half of laborers and service workers with 
Inadequate Individual Earnings were full-year work force participants 
compared to three-fifths of professional, technical, and 'managerial workers 
in the HE. Blue collar workers in the IFE and HE were more likely than 
other workers to have experienced some unemployment during the previous 
year. Over half of service workers in the HE and IFE were part-timers 
employed all weeks in the work force. 



The Geography of Hardship 

Hardship was concentrated in central cities and nonmetropol itan areas. 
Central city workers, who represented 28 percent of the work force, ac- 
counted for a similar proportion of the IIE-and HE Deficit, but 32 percent 
of the IFE and 35 percent- of the IFE Deficit, as well as 35 percent of the 
IFI and 37 percent of the IFI Deficit (Table 2.16). The suburban areas 
surrounding these central citiesi accounted for 41 percent of the labor 
force but only 35 percent of the' unemployed, 3"4^percent of the HE, 31 
percent of the IFE and 27 percent of the IFI. Suburban work force par-" 
ticipants with Inadequate Individual Earnings were much less likely than 
their central city counterparts to have. Inadequate Family Earnings (26 
percent vs. 39 percent). In addition, 52 percent of the suburbanites in 
the IFE were lifted out of poverty by nonearned income compared to only 42 
percent of central city residents with Inadequate Family Earnings (Table 



Nonmetropol itan areas accounted for 31 percent of the labor force but 
39 percent of the HE, 38 percent, of the IFE, and 37 percent of the IFI. 
While the incidence of unemployment was roughly the same as in metropolitan 
areas, the rates of family earnings and income inadequacy were two-fifths 
higher. Hardship was .particularly acute in farm areas. Over two-fifths 
of workers residing in farm areas had Inadequate Individual Earnings, while 
the IFE incidence was half again that of metropolitan areas. 
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Table 2^14. DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL WORK FORCE^ UNEMPLOYED AND HARDSHIP COUNTS AND DEFICITS, BY 
OCCUPATION 
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Table 2*. 15. WORK EXPERIENCE PATTERN FOR TOTAL WORK FORCE BY OCCUPATION OF LONGEST JOB 
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100.0 


23.3 


27.2 


13.4 


14.1 


14.0 


8.0 


54.8 


100.0 


24.1 


26.8 


11.1 


15.0 


14.6 


8.3 


46.6 


100.0 


• 25.3 


24.5 * - 


14.8 


15.0 


13.1 


7.1 


43.6 


loo.o 


19.1 - 


32.1 


' 13V2\ , . 


.11.6 


14.8 


9.2 


64.3 


100.0 


35.8 


33. :* 


15.7 


6.7 , 


4.9 


3.3 


40.8 


100.0 


19.6 


43.4 * 


^ 13.P 


12.6 


7.1 


4.4 
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Table 2.16., DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION, WORK FORCE, 
METROPOLITAN AREA 



i 



t 



UNEMPLOYMENT AND HARDSHIP BY REGION AND 



Sue 



Inside SMSA 
SMSA 1 Million or 'More 
Centra] City 
Balance 
SMSA Less Than 1 Million 
Central City 
Balance- 
Outside SMSA 
Farm 

New England 
MidctlAAtl antic 
EastSBfth Central 
WestMw&th Central 
South flilantlc 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 





Work 


Experienced 


Population 


Force 


Unemployment 


G7 ft¥ 




DO. 7* 


38.4 


39.4 


38. * 


(14.4) 


(14.2) 


(16.2) 


(24.00 


(25.2). 


(22.6) 


29.4 


29.6 


30.2 


(13.4) 


(13.6) 


(15.1) 


(16.0) 


(16.0) 


(15.1) 


32.2 


31.0 


31.1 


TO) 


TO) 


TO) 


5.4X 


5.9% 


5.5% 


16.4 . 


15.7 


15.8 


18.5 


18.6 


20.2 


7.5 


8.1 


6.9 


16.4 


16.0 


15.2 


6.4 


6.0 


6.1 


10.4 


10.1 


9.0 


5.0 


5.1 


5.1 


14.0 


14.4 


16.1 



Predominantly 
Unemployed 

68. 6X ' 

39.5 
(18.8) 
(20.7) 

28.5 

(15.2) 4 
(13.4) 
32.0 

TO) 

5. IX- 
18.8 
20.0 

5.5 
15.8 

6.4 

9.0 

4.2* 
15.1 



HE 

61. 5% 

32.3 
(13.0) 
(19.3) 

29.2 

(14.1) ( 
(15.1) ( 

38.5 

TO) 



5.6% 
14.0 
17.6 

9.r 

17.1 

7.2 
11.2 

5.6 
12.7 



HE 
Oeficit 

56.7% 
29.7 
(13.0) 
(16.7) 
27.0 
12.8) 
14.3) 
43.3 
TO) 



5.0% 
13.8 
17.3 
10.2 
17.1 

7.2 
11.3 

5.9 
12.2 



IFE 

61.7% 
32.8 
(16.6) 
(16.3) 
28.9 
(15.6) 
(13.3) 
38.2 
TO) 

4.9% 
13.6 
15.3 

8.3 
18.5 

8.1 
12.5 

5.2 
13.6 



IFE 
Oeficit 

62.7% 

WT 
(18.7) 
(16.0) 

28.1 
(15.9) 
(12.1) 



37.3 
TO) 

4.7% 
14.6 
16.2 

7.5 
17.8 

8.4 
12. 5 

4.8 
13.4 



IFI 

62.2% 
33T 
(18.7) 
(14.*) 
r 28.6 
(16.7) 
(11-9) 
37.8 
TO) 



4.2% 
12.6 
14.3 

7.5 
19.1 

8.5 
14.3 

5.4 
14.7 



IFI 
Oeficit 

62.9% 

30" 
(18.9) j 
(15.f)>^ 

29.0 

i!!:Si 

37.1 

TO) 

3.6% 
12.6 
14.9 
. 6.7 
18.8 
9.5 
. 15.5 
5.5 
13.0 
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Table 2.17. INCIDENCE AND SEVERITY OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND HARDSHIP IN 1979 BY REGION AND METROPOLITAN AREA* 

/ 



Percent with 



Inside SMS* 

$M$A ] Million or More 

Cenirjl City 

6*l*nce 
$M>A le>> Th<n | M>ll)dn 

Centrjl City 

t«)«nce 
Outside SMSA 
Firm 

Hew England 
Middle Atlantic 
fjst Horth C^ntrjl 
West Korth Central 
South AtUntfc 
f * st South Atlantic 
West South Atlantic 
Mountain 
NcJflc 



Percent 
Unemployed 

15 7X 

. 1& * 

17.9 
14 6 

16 0 

17 4 

14 9 

15 7 
7.1 

14 71 

15 8 
17 0 

13 3 

14 I 

16 0 
14 0 
IS. 6 

17 S 



Jfcrcent 
t re do*»irv<nt ly 
une*<>loyed 



3X 

3 
.4 

2 * 

7 
.1 

3 

8 
.6 

6 

8 
3 

.3 
.7 
7 
.2 

.7 



tic 

»nt idr ri*e 

71 4t 
It 7 
22,0 
18 4 
73 9 
?S 0 
2? 9 

«1 

'22 81 
71,3 - 
7? 7 
21 0 
?S 8 
?8 8 
?6 7 

76 2 - 
71 ? 



ire 

inc i 1once 



10 It 
9 4 

13.1 
7.3 

It 1 

13 0 
9 4 

13 I 

IS. 7 



9. 41 
9.8 
9 2 
11 S 

13 0 
IS.? 

14 1 
11 S 
10 6 



fercem I IE 

tn m 

31 31 
31 2 
40 9 
74 6 

31.4 

36 1 
27 1 

i 

. 77. 7X 
*30 7 

?9 ? 

30 0 

3S 6 

Jo 9 

37 0 

30 0 

31 6 



*d< 'ju4te 






f jrnlr^s 








*n<Jw»da«l 




f aminos 


. - < nut loft 








etrntrtf s 




5uf'plrunt<Mon 


lUle - 


UC Avcrjje 


UC Averse 


in Aver* 


In 1FE 


Inc ide nee 


*ite - Total 


Sof> transfers 


.* Oefldt 


Deficit 


Deficit 


4 3X 


S 4X 


N 46 SX 


7? 61 


(1.(99 


J?. 475 


(1.85? 


4 0 




45.7 


77 7 


1.689 


7. SIS 


1.839 


S.J 




40 2 


17.8 


1,831 


7.473 ' 


1.833 


3 4 




SI. 3 


?7.7 


1.594 


7. 354 


1.847 


4.7 




47.4 


77 8 


1.709 


7.373 


1.844 


S 4 




«.7 


19.3 


1.479 


7.439 


1.985 


4.1 




52.3 


77 0 


1.737 


7.185 


1.700 


S 4 




47.7 


11 7 


7.074 


7.371 


1.778 


4 S 




47.7 


22 5 


3.344 


7.040 


7.177 


3-9X 


4 31 


54 4X 


75 81 


(1.644 


(7,79? 


(1,595 


4.1 




51 0 


19.S 


1.673 


7. 551 


1.811 


3 4 




50 t 


71 8 


1.809 


7.517 


1.897 


4 7 




51 8* 


• 75 7 


7.056 


7,157 


1.417 


S.2 




45 2 


71 5 


1.839 


7.785 


1.797 


6 S 




44 6 


14.0 


1.837 


7.477 


7.074 


5.7 




39 0 


17.8 


1.877 


7.407 


1.978 


4 9 




43 9 


?4 1 


1,957 


7.731 


1.849 


S.O 




44.9 


22 4 


1,778 


7.357 


1,695 
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Hardship was concentrated in the South. The South Atlantic region 
(Delaware, the District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North and 
South Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia) accounted for a sixth of the 
labor force, the unemployed and the predominantly unemployed, but nearly a 
fifth of the IFE and the I F I • The East South Central area . (Al abama , 
Kentucky, Mississippi and Tennessee) accounted for 6 percent of the labor 
force and. the unemployed, but 7 percent of the HE, 8 percent of the IFE 
and 9 percent of the IFI. Finally, the West South Central area (Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas), with 10 percent of the work force, con- 
tained 11 percent of the JIE, 13 percent of the IFE and 14 percent of the 
IFI. Ia contrast, the New England (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island and Vermont), Middle Atlantic (New Jersey, New York 
and Pennsylvania), and East North Central (Illinois, Indi-ana, Michigan, 
Ohio and Wisconsin) areas together contained 40 percent of the labor force 
and 42 percent of persons experiencir>g unemployment, but only 37 percent of 
the HE, 34 percent of the IFE 'and 31 percent of the IFI. The West North 
Central ( Iowa , Kansas, Mi nnesota, Mi s sour i , Nebrasks, North an4 South 
Dakota) and Mountain (Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah and Wyoming) areas h£d hardship shares roughly proportional to 
their labor force shares; while the hardship shares of the Pacific states 
(Alaska, California, Hawaii, Oregon and Washington) were slightly lower 
than their labor force and unemployment shares. 

The explanations are varied. The New England, Middle Atlantic, and 
East North Central areas all had below average HE rates in 1979. For 
these three areas, the proportions of individuals with inadequate earnings 
who were in families with inadequate earnings weVe below the 32.2 percent 
average for the nation, while the Earnings^ Supplementation Rates for 
individuals in the IFE were above the 46.9 percent national average and 
transfers lifted larger proportions of workers in the IFE above the poverty 
threshold than tKe 25.5 percent, averaged nationwide. 
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Notes 



1. Unless otherwise indicated, the 1979 data used in this chapter are the 

1979 estimates adjusted for 1980 Census weights. The choice of 1970 
or 1980 Census weights makes very little or no difference when in- 
cidence rates are involved but is usually more of a factor in, the 
levels and distributions of hardship. The 1979 data adjusted for the 

1980 Census were not available until most of this "chapter and its 
charts and tables had been -completed, so that adjustments were made 
only in charts and tables where the 1980-weighted figures differed 

/ noticeably from the 1970-weighted figures. The use of 1970 weiahts is 
noted by an asterisk. " 



2. In allocating the family IFE and IFI Deficits among family work force 
participants when the total work force is considered, the HE Deficits 
of all family members are first summed, and if this exceeds the IFE 
and IFI Deficits for the family, the IFE and IFI Deficits a/re alio- 
. cated according to shares of the combined HE Deficits. If the 
combined HE Deficits of all famity . members ' are less than the IFE 
and/or IFI Deficits, the difference is al located ■ accordi ng to shares 
of family earnings which would be contributed by each member if those 
with HE had minimally adequate earnings.. In the case of the full- 
year and half-year hardship deficits, the HE Deficits of only the 
full -year or half-year participating members are first summed, and the 
allocations then proceed as indicated above. The IFE or IFI Deficits 
for the total work force, minus the IFE or IFI Deficits for the 
full -year or half-year work force, do not equal the IFE or IFI v 
Deficits allocated to the less than full-year or les-s than *hal f-year 
workers in the total work force deficit allocations. 

3. "Family Budgets," Monthly < Labor Review , August 1980, pp. 29-30. 

4. In determining -the adequacy of -family income and earnings, college 
students were counted as members of their regular famil ies- unless they • / 
had a permanent, independent residence. \ I 
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CHAPTER 3. HARDSHIP TRENDS OVER THE 1974-1980 'PERIOD ' , 

t 

f 

i 



An Overview 



f v ■ 

Seven Lean Years " 

■ — •» 

Is hardship increasing or decreasing? Are the differential.; in 
hardship incidence narrower widening? Have change ; 1 th co^DOsition 
of the work force exacerbated hardship? Has the safety net for tKrk n! 
poor been substantially improved? These and other important quSJloS 
??^fw lab H°H r nark , et devel °P me nts and related hardship trends can be te ta- 
tively addressed using . the hardship data tabulated for the 1974-1980 

Thesf seven years may be remembered fondly, but" only' in contrast to 

ft le?e? S SS whT c r d h L ti0nS ° f ^ \ 980S ' ^Wnent reached ano remained 
/• ,™ i elS . whlch - had Previously been considered untenable. The annual 
| unemployment rate averaged 6.8 percent from 1974 through 1980, conpar* to 
the 4.7 percent average for 1947 through 1973. The 1974-1980 1 oeriod 
witnessed slowed productivity growth and" minima.1 improve^nts In' Jeaj 
El? «. ° UtpUt 5 er hour incre ased only 7 percent between 1974 and 1980, 
half the increase 'over the preceding *ix years. The purchasing power of 
average hourly earnings in private nonfann^employment, which had D y 
16 percent between 1964 and 1973, fell by 5 percent between 1974 aid 1980 

f^T/', Pr09reS , S S J° W u ed in the War-on Poverty. The p^frty rate dropped 
from 14.2 percent of the population in 1967 to 11.2 percent in 1973 hut 

^MiSi' percent ,n «» « -"> P « oTtVsSr 

• uoro H \ 9h unem Hloyment, slowed productivity growth, and increased- poverty 
nnnni'^n the ni ? } } °t changes in the composition of the irking 

' in P 1947 h,,t T «T 9erS ( l 6 - 19) in a o C o C0Unted for>7 ' 2 P ercent of the work force 
from 19 7 toSl 5 ESSS V 980 '* an k d ' the 16 " t0 24-*ear-old share rose 
reTerlina L td £ > T' "°" e \ er > ^ the late 1970s, these trends were 

(1980 while fhJ ifi Sh3re A r ° md from 9 ' 7 Dercent . be tween 1974 and~ 

U98U, while the 16- to 24-year-old share dropped from 24 1 to 23 5 Derrpnt 

S5? S,t l 0na l Shl ' f c tS dun ' n9 the 1974 - 1980 Per'^d were mo e 3, co sislent 
with secular trends. From 1947 to 1973, the female share of the labor 

«T pertenr^Mafried 0 !,! 8 ; 1 V' 9 P ercent ' l^lt hed** «M 
<u.i percent. Married males with a spouse present declined from 52 3 

ESS* °tn « q" 0 ^ f °r e '"■i 947 t0 44 ' 8 in 1973 ' thenar the 

declined to 37.9 percent in 1980. .White col lar* workers had increased from 

?«v P S!J e lS -° f ? e ex P, eri 'encfid labor force in 1960 t* 47 FpeX.t ™ 
1973, and their share continued to increase to 52.2 percent in 1980 The 

^ Sercen"? fn iSw ^t* 0 ?* "^T 6 h ^5 o SCh ° o1 graduates rose from 53.8 
percent in 1962 to 67.7 percent in 1973, and continued rising to 76 2 
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percent in 1980; the proportion with a college degree increased from 11.0 
to 14.1 percent, and then 18.2 percent. • The long-term population shifts to 
suburban areas, and to the Southern and Western states, accelerated between 
1974 and 1980. \J 



Slowing Progress •„ 

With high unemployment, flowed real wage gains, and shifts in the 
composition of the work force, \there was very limited progress in reducing, 
labor market- related hardship.\ The hardship measure defined by the 
National Commission on Employment and Unemployment' Statistics," (which 
included persops in the work force 40 weeks or more, plus those discouraged 
but seeking work at least 15 weeks, whose individual earnings were less 
than double the poverty level for their families) declined from 11.2 
percent in 1967 to 7.9 percent in 1973, but then rose to 8.3 percent in 
1979. The Levi tan/Taggart Employment and, Earnings inadequacy Index Cwhich 
included those currently unemployed, discouraged, or working part-time as 
well as those working full-time but earning less than a poverty income over 
the previous year, minus all those in (families with above average incomejS) 
"remained constant between 1968 andjl974, but then rose from 10. 5 t percent in 
1974 to 11. ^percent in 1979. 2/ & . 

The hardship measures proposed in this volume reveal a similar 
picture. Over the 1974-1980 period, for which tbese measures were tabu- 
lated, there was a significant decline in the incidence of Inadequate 
Individual Earnings, a lesser decline ih the incidence of Inadequate Family 
Earnings, bufno improvement in" the incidence, of Inadequate Family Income. 
This is suggested by comparisons between the low unemployment years, 1974 
and 1979, and the high unemployment years, 1975 and 1980. 3/ The severe 
hardship 'HE rate dropped by 1.6 percentage points between -1974 and 1979, 
-and 1.4 percentage points between 1975 and 1980. The IFE rate fell by 0.2 
.percentage points in the first period and 0.4 percentage points in the 
'second. The IFI rate rose by" 0.5 percentage points between 1975 and 1980: 



HE* 

IFE 

IFI 



Changes 


in severe 


hardship incidence 






for total 


work force/ 










1979- 




• 1980- 


1974 


1979 


1974 1975s 


1980 , 


1975 


25.8% % 


24.2% 


-1.6% 29.1% \ 


27. 7% 


-1.4% 


11.6 


' 11.4 


-0.2 13.2 


\12.8 


T 0.4 


6.1 


' 6.0 


-0.1 6.9 




+0.3 



Put another way, the number of persons with Inadequate Family Income 
increased both relative to the number with Inadequate Family Earnings and 
the number with Inadequate Individual Earnings, while the IFE ^rose in 
relation to the HE: r 
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Relative changes in IJE, IFE and IFI 
severe hardship counts 



Ratios 


1974 


1979 


1979- 
1974 


1975 


1980 * 


IFI * IFE 

ifi * he 

IFE * HE 


52.8% 

23.7 

44.9 


53.1% 

25,'0 

47.0 


+0.3% 

+1.3, 

+2/1 


52.7% 

23.9 

45.4 


56.0% 

25.8 

46.1 



1980- 
1975 

+3.3% 

+1.9 

+0.7 



Similarly, the average HE and IFE Deficits, measured in 1980 dollars 
declined between 1974 w1tftsl?79. as well as between. 1975 and 980, but the 

StIl 9 IFC F in?n?n < 0Se d^-\L l Deficit ' thus > increased relative to the 
HE Deficit Deflc ^, whiKrthe IFE Deficit increased relative to the 



4 



i 



^Changes in severe hardship deficits 
Average deficits ($1980) 
1979- 

1974 1979 1974 



\ll $2126 $2087 -$39 

IFE 2742 ' 2706 - 36 

. IFI 2030 2063 + 33 



■r 





f 


1980- 


1975 


1980 


1975 


$2326 


$2157 


• -$169 


2771 " 


2713 


- 58 


2013 


2062 


+ 49 



TotaV deficits ($1980 in millions) 



80 
2840 
2849 



\H $ 56 .862 $59,018 $2156 $70,568 $70,648 $ 

J™ 32 ' 91 9 35,929 3010 38,160 41 ,000 

IFI 12,889 14,556 1667 14,603 1 7^452 

* Total deficit ratios 

!S*J« ll' Z% 40 ' 5% +K3% 38 ' 3% 42 ' 6 * + 4-3% 

" ' ".7 . 24.7 +2.0 20.7 . 24.7 ' +4.0 

IFE • IIE * 57.9 £0.9 +3.0 54.1 * 58.0 +3 9 



The improvements in the I IE a-nd IFE between 1974 and 1979, as well as 
between 1975 and 1980, reflected the reductions in unemployment over these 
same, periods (Table 3.1). Yet the numbers in hardship increased relative 

XImiSvS 8 AS*? ex P e r 1 h e V 1n 9 ""employment and the numbers predominantly 
unemployed (1^, m0 re than one-third of their weeks in the work force). 
There was an increase in the IFE and IFI rates -among persons experiencing 
unemployment, but declines in all three hardship incidence rates amoiig 
those who were employed full-time or part-time all weeks in the work forcF 
The proportion of persons with Inadequate' Individual Earnings who were in 
ItJlUSii u h Inadec 1 u * te Famil y Earnings increased slightly. More 

tlr S ^ lift P H W nnf r, f- the P r r rtl0n ° f th0Se with ^adequate Fam??y 
Earnings lifted out of poverty by earnings supplements declined, totally as 
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Table 3.1. LONG-TERM SHIFTS IN KEY SEVERE HARDSHIP AND UNEMPLOYMENT INDICATORS 

I 



J 



HE 
IFE 
IFI 

Experienced 
Unemployment 

4 

Predominantly 
Unemployed 

HE * Experienced 
Unemployment 

' IFE Experienced 
^~ Unemploynent 

IF! 4 Experienced 
Ineroployrent 

HE ♦ Predominantly 
Unemployed 

IFE * Predominantly 
Unemployed 

IFI i Predominantly 
Unemployed 

Percent Unemployed 
in HE 

Percent Unemployed 
in IFE 

Percent Unemployed 
in IFI * 

Unemployed As 
Percent I IE 

Unemployed 
Percent I c £ ' 

, Unemployed As 
Percent IF! 

Percent of Persons 
Employed All Weeks 
8ut in HE 

• Percent of Persons 
/ Empfoyed Al 1 Weeks 
8ut in IFI 

Percent of Persons' 
Employed All Weeks 
8ut in IFE 

Percent HE in IFE 

Earnings .Supplemen- 
tation Rate-Total 

Earnings Supplemen- 
tation Rate- 
Nontransfers 

Earnings $upplemen- ■ 
tation Rate-Transfers 



1974 


1979 


1979- 
1974 


1975 


1980 


1980- 
1975 


25. 8X 
11.6 
6.1 


24. 2X 
11.4 
6.0 


-1.6X 

-0.2 

-0.1 

» 


29. IX 
13.2 
6.9 


27. 7X 
12.8 
7.2 


-1.4* 
-0.4 . 
+0.3 


17.9 


• 15.8 


-c. 1 




1 Q 1 




7.5 


C A 

' 6.4 


-1.1 


in a 

1U .4 

f 


Q 7 


1 7 


1 A A 

1.44 


1. DJ 




\ AA 


1 ST 




0.65 


0.7? 


+0.07 


0.65 


0.77 


+0.12 


n & 

U . 


U . JO 


. +0.04 


0. 34 

.4 


0.4^ 


+0.06 


3.46 


3. 77 


+0. 31 


2.77 ' 


3.16 


+0.39 


1.55 


1.77 


-^+0:22 


1.26 


'1.46 


+0.20 


0.82 


0.94 


+0.12 


0.66 


9.32 


+0.12 












54,2 


^3 5 


-0.7 


59.9 


59.6 ' 


-0.3 


21.9 


22.8 


, +0.9 


25.6 


26.6 


+1.0 


13.7 


14.2 


+0.5 


14.4 


17.4 


+3.0 


37.6 


34.9 


-2.7 


41.6 


39.0 


-2. ft 


33.8 


31*7 


-2.1 


39.3 


37.6 


A 

-L7 


39.9 




-2.8 


3^.8 


1 43. 9. 


+2.1 ^ 


19.6 


18.7 


-0.9 


21.2 


20.6 


-0.6 


9.3' 


- 9.2 


-0.1 


10.0 


9.7 


: 0.*3 


4.5 


4.5 


0. 


5-1 


4.9 


-0.2 


0.31 . 


1 0.32 


+0.01 


0.34 * 


0.35 


>0.01 


47.1 


46.9 


-0.2 

! 


47.3 


^4.0 


-3.3 


18.3 


21.3 


+3.'o . 


. 16. 2> 


49.5 


+3.3 


28.8 


25.6 


-3.2 


31.1 


24.5 . 


-6.6 
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hardJSl.* °r f f ? 6 *f cUn jM iB, P acts of transfers in alleviating severe 

ZlhtlT^ZS? ° f earn, " 9S other 'than '^SfS: 

jpDderate hardship HE rates: ""provements in the intermediate and 



Severe Hardship ' 
lit 

in 
m 

_I_nterrnediate Hardshi p 

I IE 
IFE 

i f r 

Moderate Hardship 
s I IE 
IFI 



1974 



25.82 
11.6 
6 1 



35.3 
14.9 
9.'2 



44.3 
18.5 
12.8 



1979 



24.2X 
11.4 
6.0 



35.0 
14.7 
9.0 



44/0 
' 18.4 
12.3 



1979- 
1974 



-1.631 

-0.2 

-0.1 



-0.3 
-0.2 
-0.2 



-0.3 
-0.1 
-0.5 



1975 



29. IS 
13.2 
6.9 



38.4 
16.8 
10.3 



46.6 
20.9 
14.3 



1980 



27. 71 
12.$ 
7 2 



1980- 
1975 



-0 4 * 

+0 3 1 



37.? -0.5 
16 J -0.4 
10.4 +0.1 



47.; *o i7 
20.5 -0.4 
14.1 -0.3 



1980- 
1974 



►1 2 



*2.5 
♦1.5 
+ 1.2 



+ 3.0 
*Z.0 
+ 1 3 



Consequently, the moderate hardship TIE inrrp^cpH f*«m "1 70 . • 
severe hardship HE in 1974 to 1.82 tlines th FX* ^ 

ratio of the moderate and severe hardshin TFF< XIL 11 (Tabl ! 3 * 2) ' The 

• Ms T t 04 tfo ° f the MAar.srffl 

Changes in HQrk Force Attachm ent and Work F.perienct Patterns 

tneir is/* shares of the total work force, and the 1980 raies bv their 107c 

attachment was associated Jith V T 1 Ct " e ' ; '' Su9gests that '"creased 
the UZ rate and wUh Vefser' effect^oX VcTd" Ks- ^""^ ( " 
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Table 3 2 ' CHANGE IN RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN REVERE, INTERMEDIATE AND MODERATE 
HARDSHIP FOR TOTAL WORK FORCE 



4 





\ 


1979- 






1980- 


1974 


1979 


1974 


1975 


1980 


' 1975 


136.7X 


144 m 


8f2t 


132. Ot 


136. 8t 


4.8% 


171.6 


181.9 


10.3 


160.5 


170.8 
i 


10.3 


36.6 


44.9 


8.3 


32.0 


^.8 


4.8 



HE 

Interpellate * Severe 

Moderate * Severe 

Intermediate-Severe 
Severe 

Moderate-Intermediate 35 Q 37 Q 2 Q 28 4 34i0 5.6 

Severe 

I IE Deficit 

Intermediate * Severe 163.8 168.2 4.4 159.4 163.9 4.5 

Moderate * Severe 250.5 262.3 11.7 . 236.7 249.1 12.4 

Intermediate-Severe 63 8 682 44 59>4 63< g 4.5 

Severe 

Hoderate-Interm.ediate 86 7 g4 2 7 5 77 J 85t2 7> g 

Severe 

is 

Intermediate * Severe 128.5 129.4 1.9 127.2 128.8 1.6 

/ 

Moderate * Severe 159.3 - 162.3 ,3.0 158.7 16fl/8 1.8 

Intemediate-Severe 2Q 5 2g>4 q.9 27.2 28.8 1.6 
Severe 

Moderate-Intermediate 3Q g 32g 2 .0 31.5 31.7 0.2 
Severe 

^TFE Deficit 



Intermediate * Severe 


152.8 * 


153.4 


0.6 


151.9 


152 


.1' 


0.3 


Moderate * Severe 


218.9 


220.1 


1.2 


216.6 


217 


.4 




Intermediate-Severe 


52.8 


53.4 


0.6 


51.9 


52 


.2 


0;3 


Se;ere 














v o^eri:e- Intermediate 


66.1 


66.7 


0.6 


64.7 


66 


.7 


» 

3.0 



Se/ce 



urednte * Severe 150. * 149.2 -1.4 4 148.3 145.0 -3.3 

Moderate * Severe 208.3 203.5 -4.8 206.2 ' 197.3 -8.9 

Inter -ediate-Severe ^.6 49.2 -1.4 48.3 ' 45.0 -3.3 
Severe 

Moderate- Intermediate ' 57 7 543 „ 34 57^9 52.4 -6.5 
Severe 

IF! O e ficit 

Intermediate * Severe 181.8 179.5 __~2.3 181.5 176.6 -4.9 

Moderate < Severe 297.5 289.8 -7.7 297.1 282.2 -14.9 

Interrediate-Severe 8 j 8 7g 5 . 2> 3 81.5 76.6 -4.9 
Severe 

foderate-Intermediate n57 10 9.5, -6.2 115.5 105.6 -9.9 
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he 


IFE 


IFI 


1979 actual severg^iardship rate fpr total- 
work' force i 


24.2% 


11.4% 


6.0% 


1979 if had 1974 proportion fufl-year 
* participants 


24.6 


11.6 


6.2. 


1974-1979 improvement from inrrp^coH 
attachment 


0.4 


0.2 


0.2 


1980-actual severe hardship rates for total 
work force 


27.7- 


12.8 


7.2 


1980 if had 1975 proportion full-year 
participants 


28.0 


13.0 


7.3 


1975-1980 improvement from increased 
attachment 


0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


1980 if had 1974 proportion full -year 
participants 


28.7 


13.4 


7.5 


1975$.- 1980 improvement from increased^ 
attachment 


1:0 


0.6 


0.3 



All lltr ^ I " ad 1 e 1 ( » uate ^dividual Earnings fell among both 

latter iW *h / tha " /"V" year x P artl 'cipants, but more so among the 
latter than the former (Table 3.3). In contrast, the IFE rate improved 
more for full-year participants. There was also a decline in the iSlo S 

for t a he era t^ai a :ork iP fo d . efiCit A S ° f P-rtfcf pants compared Ttlll 

tor the total work force. As a result, the full-year IFE and IFI Defirits 

seventy of unemployment declined. The proportion of the population 
fencing unemployment was 2.1 percentage points lower in 1979 than ?n 
1974, and 2.? percentage points lower in 1980 than 1975 (Table 3 4) If nee 
s hardship is more prevalent among the unemployed than the employed the un- « 
employment incidence decl.ines should have lowered hardshiTrates Weiaht 
mg the 1979 hardship rates amort, work force participants experKna~ 
unemployment : and those not experiencing unemployment bi their 197 shares 

hLe th co ? ut W e°d a f0 n rC 7% S n U9 n 9e f S tha V he redUCtion ^ unemployment should 
hardshlo i TTF *i° ♦ ♦ i Pontage point improvement in the severe 
nardsnip.IIE for the total work force, a 0.2 to 0.3 Dercentaae ooint 
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Table 3.3. RELATIVE CHANGES Ifl SEVERE HARDSHIP FOR FULL-YEAR, HALF-YEAR 
AND TOTAL WORK FORCE 



1979- 



1980- 





1974 


1979 


1974 


1975 


1980 


1975 


nQri Force RjtjO 














- Full'Year t Total 


70. 2t 


71.8X 


1.6X 


12.71 


73.9; 


1.2X 


% Half-Year t Total 


83.0 


84.4 


1.4 


84.3 


85.4 


1.1 


HE Incidence 














' Total 


25.8 


24.2 


-1.6 


29.1 


27 7 


•1.4 


Half-Year 


20.8 


19.5 


-1.3 


23 9 


23.0 


-0.9 


Full-Year 


18.0 


17.0 


-150 


21.3 


20.5 


-0 8 


I IE Ratio 














Full-Year * Total 


49.0 


50 4 


1 4 


5V3 


54.7 


1.4 


nalf-Year t Total . 


66.7 


68.3 


1.6 


69 4 - 


71.0 


1.6 



I IE Deficit Ratio 

Full-Year t Total 
Half-Year t Total 

HE Average Deficit Ratio 



73.2 
88.4 



73.9 
89.2 



0.7 
0.8 




0.1 
0 6 



Full-Year t Total 
Half-Year - Total 



1.49 
1.33 



1.47 
1.31 



-0.02 
-0.02 



1.43 

1.29 



1.40 
1.27 



-0.03 
-0.02 



I Ft Incidence 



Total 
Half- Year 
Fall-Year 



11.6 
8.4 
7.1 



11.4 

8.1 
6.8 



-0.2 
-0.3 
-0.3 



13.2 
10.1 
8.9 



12.8 
9.7 
8.3 



-0.4 
-0.4 
-0.6 



IFE Ratio 



Full-Year * Total 
Half-Year * Total 



43.0 
60.1 



42.7 
60.3 



-0.3 
+0.2 



48.8 
64.5 



48.1 
64.6 



-0.6 
+0.1 



IH Deficit Ratio 



Full-Year 1 Total 
Half-Year 1 Total 



43.0 
58.8 



42.0 
56.5 



-1.0 
-1.3 



50.1 
64.4 



48.7 
62.8 



-1.4 
-1.6 



IFE A/erage Deficit Ratio 

Full-Year * Total 
Half-Year * Total 



1.00 
0.98 



0.98 
0.94 



-0.02 
-0.04 



1.03 
1.00 



1.01 
0.97 



-0.02 
-0.03 



IFI Incidence 



Total 
Hal f-Year 
Full-Year 


6.1 
4.4 

3.8 


6.0 
4.3 

3.7 


*0.1 
-0.1 
-0.1 


> 6.9 
5.2 
4.6 


7.2 
5.4 
4.8 » 


+0.3 
+0.2 
+0.2 


IFI Ratio 














Fall-Year 1 Total 
Half-Year 1 Total - 


43.7 

59.7 


43.9 
60.6 


+0.2 
+0,9 


48.1 
63.1 


49 8 

65.0 


♦1.7 
+1.9 


IFI Deficit Ratio 














Full-Year 1 Total 
Half-Year 1 Total 


50.0 
65.3 


49.2 
62.9 

i 


-0.8 
-2.4 


54.9 

69.2 


> 54.4 
67.5 


-0.5 
-1.7 


IFI A^eraqe Deficit Ratio 












Full-Year * Total 
half-Year * Total 


1.15 
1.09 


1.12 
1.04 


-0.03 
-0.05 


1.15 
1.10 


1.09 
1.04 


-0.06 
-0.06 
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Table 3.4. 



9j 



CHANGES /N WORK EXPERIENCE PATTERNS £ND WORK FORCE ATTACHMENT, 



s 



Less Than Full-Year Participants 
^Unemployed Some Weeks 



Not Employed 
Mostly Unemployed 
Mixed . 

Mostly Employed 

Employed Alf Weeks 
♦ 

'Rart-Time Involuntary 
£ Part-Ti m^ Jto 1 tm t a ry . . 
* FuTl-Time 

FulT-Year Participants 
v 

UnemployedljSonll Weeks 

Not* Employed/ 
Mostly Unemployed* 
Mixed ' \ 
Mostly Employe^ . 

Employed All Weeks ' * 

•Part-Time Involuntary 
Part-Time Voluntary 
Full-Time 

Total- 



1974 1979 



1979- 
1974 



1975 1980' 



1980-. 
1975 



29.8% 28.2% -1.7% 27.3% 16.1% -1/2% 



10.4 

0.4 
1.1 
2.5 
6.4 



9.7 



3> 



0.3-< -0/1 



1.0 
2.2 
6.1 



59.8 62.1 



2.1 
7.9 
49.8 



■3:6 
11.5 
47.0 - -2.8 



-0.1, - 

-0.3 

-0.3 

+2.3 

+1.5 
+3.6 



7.5«^y 6.1 


-1 


.4 


7 


.1 


6.3 


-0.9 


1.7 1.4 ■ 


' -0 


.3 


2 


.2 


1.6 


-0.6 


0.4- 0.3 


-0 


.1 


0 


.5 


0.5 


-0.6 


1,4 1.1 


-0 


.3 


1 


.3 


1.3 


0 


4.0^ 3.3 


-0 


.7 


3 


2 


2.9 


-0.3 


22.3 22.1 


"-0. 


2 ' 




1 


19.8 


-0.3 


1.7 2.6 


+0. 


« 

9 




4 


^2.5 


+0-.1 


10.7 11.5 


+0. 


8 


9l 


9 


10.2 


+0.3 


9.8 8.0 


+1. 


8 

V 


7j 


9 


7.2 


-0.7 


70.2 71.8 


+1. 


6 




7 


73.9 


+ 1.2 • 



100.0 100.0 100.0 



13.1 


11 


.8 


> -1.3 


0.9 


0 


.6 


J -0.3 


■2.0 


1 


.7 


-0.3 


3.6 


3 


.1 


-0.5 


6.4 


6 


.5 


-0.1 


59.6 


62 


1 


+2.5 


3.5 


4. 


0 


+0.5 


9.4 


10. 


9 


+ 1.5 


46.7 


47. 


2 


+0.5 


100.0 


100. 


0 


100.0 





HE 
IFE 
IFI 



1979 
actual 

24.2X 

11.4 

6.0 



1979 if 
had 1974 
proportion 
unemployed 
and employed 

24. 9X 

\\4 

6.4 



1974-1979 
improvement 
associated 
with decl ining 
unemployment 

0.7X 
0.4 



1980 
actual 



1980 if 
had 1975 
proportion 
unemployed 
and employed 



27.7X 28. 5X 
12.8 * 13.1 
7.2 7.4 



1975-1980 
improvement 
associated 
with^decl ining 
unemployment 




j 



Th§ proportion ef the unemployed who did not- work at all or were out 
of work over one-third of "their weeks in the work force declined from 41.8 
percent \n 1974- to 40.6 percent in 1979, or from 51. ft percent in 1975 to 
48.3 percent In* 1980. Since the short-duration ^employed had lower 
hardship rates, this shift within tlae unemployed should have been a further 
positive factor. - • \ 

The ^percent of the labor force employed part-time some or all wieks in 
the work force and experiencing no weeks of unemployment, rose from 22.5 
srcent in 1974 to 29.2 percent in 1979, or from 25.2 to 27.5 percent 
.1975 and 1980. The 1979 severe hardship HE « incidence among 
part-t/me workers was 35.1 percent compared to 19.7 percent among all other 
work Jforce participants; the IFE rates were 13.7 and 8.6 percent, respec- 
tively; while the IFI rates were 7.9 and 5.2 percent, respectively/ Thus, 
the increase in part-time work contributed to increased hardship: 









1974-1979 






1975-1980 








increase in 






increase in 






1979 if 


hardship 




1980 if 


hardship 






had 1974 


associated with 




had 1975 


associated with 






proportion 


increase in 




proportion 


increase in 




1979 


part-time 


part-time 


1980 


part- time 


part-time 




actual 


workers 


work 


actual 


workers 


work 


I IE 


24. 21 


23. 2X 


1.0% 


zi.n 


27. 2X 


6.5X 


IFE 


11.4 


9.8 


1.6 


12-8 


11.3 


1.5 


IFI 


6.0 


5.9 


0.1 


7.2 


7.1 


0.1 



f 



But the incidence of hardship also changed within the various attach- 
ment and work experience pattern subgroups (Table 3.5). The severe 
hardship HE incidence increased among both full -year and total work force 
participants who experienced unemployment, includfhg those not employed at 
all, mostly unemployed, those mixing employment and unemployment, and even 
those mostly employed. Because the share of the unemployed who were mostly 
employed Increased, the HE rate among the unemployed as a whole fell 
despite the rising incidence in each subgroup. In 1979, 53.5 percent of 
persons expferierfcing unemployment had Inadequate Individual Earnings com- 
pared to percent in 1974. From 1975 to 1980, the severe hardship HE 
rate fell^om 59.9 to 59.6 percent. 
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Table 3.5. SHIFTS IN HARDSHIP INCIDENCE RATES AMONG WORK EXPERIENCE PATTERN ANO ATTACHMENT SUBGROUPS 



\ 



I IE rate 



1974 



1979 



Total 



1975 



1980 



1980- 
1975 



1974 



1979 



Full-Year 



1979- 
1974 



1975 



1980 



1980- 
1975 



9 

ERLC 



Not employed 
Mostly unemployed 
Mixed 

Mostly employed 
Part-time involuntary 
Part-time voluntary 
Employed full-time 

I FE rate 

Not employed x 
Mostly unemployed 
Mixed 

Mostly employed 
Part-time involuntary 
Part-time .voluntary 
Employed full-time 

IFI rate 



97. 9% 

94.3 

69.1 

34. 1^ 

53.0 

38.1 

11.7 



99. 4% 

95.1 

69.1 

33>5 

44.6 

32.6 

10.0 



+ 1.5X 
+0.8 
0 

-0.6 
-8.4 
-5.5., 
-1.7 



45.6 


46.8 


+ 1.2 


44.1 


42.4 


-1.7 


25.4 


28.1 


+ 2.7 


12.6 - 


13.7 ' 


+ 1.1 


22.3 


19.8 


-2.5 


20.1 


17T5 


-2.6 


5.1^ 


4.5 


-0.* 



9#. 3% 

93.9 

67.8 

35.2 

48.6 

39.7 

11.8 



99.6 
95.3 
70.9 
36.7 
47.8 
36.4 
11.3 




+ 1.3 
+ 1.4 
+3.1 
+ 1.5 
-0.8 
-3.3 
-0.5 



100. OX 
94.3 
63.0 
24.2 
40.8 
37.0 
8.7 



100.01 
9^5 
64.8 
26.9 
32.3 
27.5 
7.4 



+0.2 
+ 1.8 
+2.7 
-8.5 
-9.5 
-0.7 



100.0% 
93.7 
63.4 
27.1 
36.5 
35.6 
8.7 



100.01 
95.1 
67.1 
30.1 
37.9 
31.6 
8.5 



0 

+ 1.4 
+3.7 
+3.0 
+ 1.4 
-4.0 
-0.2 



51.7 


+4.3 


62.2 


54.4 * 


-7.8 


57.7 


60.8 


+ 3.1 


47.4 


+4.9 


44.9 


41.0 ' 


-3.9 


43.1 


48.5 


+5.4 


29.6 


+1.4 


23.6 


27.2 


+3.6 


27.4 


27.5 


+0.1 


14.4 


+ 1.2 


8.4 


9,5 


+ 1.1 


9.9 


10.9 


+ 1.0 


20.2 


+0.2 


16.5 


13.0 


-3.5 


14.7 


15.4 


+0.* 


19.2 


, -1.0 


16.5 


12.2 


-4.3 


16.2 


14.0 


-2.2 


4.3 


-0.6 




2.5 


-0.4 


3.0 


2.7 


-0.3 



CJ1 



Not employed 
Mostly unemployed 
Mfxed 

Mostly employed 
Part-time involuntary 
Part-time voluntary 
Employed full-time 




27.6 
22.6 
14.4 
8.1 
12.3 
8.4 
3.1 



38.4 
30.7 
17.6 
9.3 
12.1 
7.8 
2.8 



+ 10.8 
* +8.1 
+ 3.2 
+ 1.2 
-0.2 
-0.6 
-0.3 



34.7 
26.4 
13.5 
5.2 
10.4 
5.6 
1.8 



37.7 
25.0 
14.6 
5.7 
8.1 
4.6 
1.7 



+3.0 
-1.4 
+ 1.1 
+0.5 
-2.3 
-1.0 
-0.1 



29.2 
22. Q 
12.9 
5.6 
9.3 
6.5 
1.9 



43.8 
31.4 
15.4 
5.9 
9.5 
5.6 
1.9 



+ 14.6 
+9.-4 
+2.5 
+0.3 
+0.2 
-0.9 
0 
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In contrast, the severe hardship HE incidence fell among participants 
employed part-time some or all weeks in the work force, as well as among 
those employed full-time all weeks of participation. Because part-time 
workers increased relative to full-time workers, the improvement in HE 
Incidence for those employed all weeks of participation was slight, 
declining 0.9 percentage points between 1974 and 1979. 

The changes in the severe hardship IFE and I FI rates among the various 
work^ experience and work force attachment subgroups were similar, but in 
these cases, the increased hardship incidence among the unemployed sub- 
groups, was not offset by the reduced predominance of unemployment among the 
intermittently employed. The IFE rate among woVk force participants 
experiencing unemployment rose from 21.9 in 1974 to 22.8 percent in 1979, 
and from 25.6 to 26.6 percent between 1975 and 1980. The I FI rate among 
the unemployed rose from 13.7 to 14.2 percent in the first period and from 
14.4 to 17,4 'percent in the second. Even though the HE incidence among, 
the unemployed had declined over both periods, the proportion of the un- 
employed with Inadequate Individual Earnings who also had Inadequate Family 
Earnings increased. In addition, the IFI incidence among the unemployed 
increased dramatically between 1975 and 1980, primarily as a result of 
declining transfers: 



Percent of 

with lnatfe:;uate 
Ind i vidua 1 
Earnings 



Percent of 
unemployed 
in I IE who 
were also 
in IFE * 



Earnings Supple- 
mentation Pate 
a~on^ jne~p!o/ed 
in IFE 



1974 
1979 

1979-1974 



54.3 35.4 
53.5 37.5 
^7 ^ TT1 



37.6 
37.8 



Earn 1 ngs Supple- 
^ rotation Rate- 
* Transfers a fr O r 9 

unerplcT/ed ^n IF£ 

26.4 
24 8 



Percept of 
unemployed 
with Inadequate 
Family Income 

13 7 
14.2 



1975 59 9 38 6 43 9 31 7 , Id d 

i 9 80__ 59.6 40 8 34 6 f> 23 6 1 17 A 

1980-1971 , ro ~i\ ro ^ 

m 

The balance of these changes in .work force attachment, work experience 
p^terns, and hardship incidence arong work attachment/experience subgroups 
Qan be assessed by weighting the 1979 incidence rates for each subgroup 
(i.e., disaggregating the total work force into full-year participants not 
employed, mostly unemployed, mixing employment and unemployment, mostly 
employed, employed part-time involuntarily, employed part-time voluntarily 
and those employed full-time, plus less than full-year participants in 
these same work experience categories) by their 1974 shares of the total 
work force. Comparison of the weighted with the actual 1979 hardship 
rates, then, suggests the effect of changing attachment/experience 
patterns, while comparison with the.actual 1974 hardship rates suggests the 
effect of incidence rate changes for the subgroups. The same comparisons 
can be made between. 1975 and 1980. Declining I IE incidence within the 
various work experience/attachment subcategories was responsible for all of 
the 1974-1979 drop in the severe hardship I IE rate and a third of the 
1975-1980 drop. The IFE incidence declines within the various work experi- 
ence/attachment subcategories were responsible for the slight improvement 
in the overall severe hardship IFE, but si ight', increases in incidence from 
1975 to 1980 offset the effects of favorable \work experience/attachment 
shifts over this, period. The increases i n I FI incidence within the various 
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work experience/attachment subcategories were responsible for the rise of 
the severe hardship I PI, which otherwise would have declined because of the 
favorable work experience/attachment changes: 



I'fE 



Actual 1979 HE rate 24.17 
Weighted rate 23.86 
Effect ,of changing 
distribution 

1974-1979 . * +0.31 

Actual 1974 I IE rate ' 25.83 
Effect of changing 
incidence 1974-1979 -1.97 



IFE 



Actual 1980 HE /-ate 27.67 

Weighted rate 28.65 
Effect of changing k 
distribution 

1975-1980 \ -0.*98 

Actual 1975 I IE rate ,29.05 
Effect of changing 

Incidence 1975-1980 -(f.40 



Actual 1^9 IFE rate 11.35 

Weighted rate 11.24 
Effect qf changing 

distribution - 

1974-1979- f +0.11 

Actual 1974 IFE rate 11.59 
Effect of changing 

incidence 1974-1079 -0.35 



Actual 1980 IFE rate 12.77 

Weighted rate 13.35 
Effect of changing 
distribution 

1975-1980 m -0.58 

Actual 1975 IFE rate 13.18 
Effect of changing 

incidence 1975-1980 +0.17 



IFI 



Actual 1979 IFI pate 
Weighted rate 
Effect of changing 

distribution 

1974-1979 . / 

Actual 1974 IFI rate 
Effect of changing 
incidence 1974-1979 



6.03 Actual 1380 IFI rate 

6.12 Weighted rate 

s K Effect of changing 
distribution 
-0.09 1975-1980 

i 

6.13 Actual 1980 IFI rate 
Effect of changing 

-0.01 incidence 1975-1980 



. 7.15 
7.61 

-0.46 
'6.94 
-0.65 



Long-Term Shifts in the Composition 
and Distribution of Hardship 



Changes in the demographic, geographic and occupational distributions 
of the work force were generally favorable over the 1974-1980 period and 
shoul-d have reduced hardship incidence. The favorable factors' included the 
agTfig of the post-war babies into the prime working years and the exit of 
older workers, the increased educational attainment of the wo^k force, and 
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increased employment in occupations characterized by lower hardship rates. 
The shift of population to areas characterized by lower wages and lower 
transfers was a marginally negative factor, but was baUnced by a relative 
improvement in hardship incidence in the previously worst off areas as well 
as the suburbanization of metropolitan area populations. 



Aging Postwar Babies and €xi ting Oldsters , ' 

The proportion of the work force who were individuals' in their "prime" 
working and earning years increased noticeably over the late 1970s: 

Share of total work force 

• 1979- 1980- 1980- 

1974 1979 1374 1976 1980 1975 1974 



16-19 11.0% 10.0% -1>0% 10.6% 9.3% -1.3% -1.7% 

(Student) (6.3) (5.4) (-0.9) (5.8) (5.3) (-0.5) (-1.0) 

20-^4 " 15.0 15.2 +0.2 15.0 15.3 +0.3 +0.3 

(Student) (2.4) (2.3) (-0.1) (2.3) (2.2) (-0.1) (-0.2) 

25-44 • 40.2 44.5 +4.3 41.2 45.5 ' +4.3 +5.3 

45-64 29.7 *26.6 -3.1 29.2 26.4 -2.8 -3.3 ' 

65+ 4.1 3.7 -0.4 4.0 3.6 -0.4 -0.5 

Weighting the 1979 severe hardship rate for each age group (and 
'counting younger students and nonstudents separately) by its 1974 work 
force share, suggests that the HE and IRE rates were reduced noticeably by m 
these changes in age composition. Since older workers have low IFI 
incidence despite high IFE incidence* their declining share offsets the |FI 
improvement expected from increased numbers of prime age workers: 

i 

HE • ' IFE IFI . 

incidence incidence incidence 



Incidence in 1979 if had 1974 age 
distribution 24.73% 11.59% . 6.01% 

Actual 1979 incidence 24.17 11.35 ^ ^ 6.07 

, Changes in hardship incidence rates 

associated with age shifts -0.56 -0.24 - +0.02 
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; Yet the incidence of \har|isfrip anjong the different age groups also 

changed with the changes in wojpk force* shares, combining to alter .the age 
composition of persons in hardship. 

First, the participation rates of 16- to 19-year-^olds, and of persons 
45 and over, declined, while rising significantly among prime age workers 
(Table 3.6). This reduced the proportion of the younger and older segments 
of the work force who were marginal participants likely to be in hardship, 
thus reducing the relative hardship rates for these age groups. 

Second, full-year work force participation rose more among 16- to 
24-year-olds than among 25- to 44-year-olds, while full-year participation 
declined among older workers. This reduced the relative hardship incidence 
among younger participants, but increased the relative incidence amonq 
older participants. 

Thir<J, the incidence of unemployment declined more among younger and 
older workers than among those of prime age, which should have reduced the 
disparity in hardship incidence. * 

Fourth, the incidence of Inadequate Individual Earnings declined among 
unemplo>ted teenagers, while rising more for prime age workers than pther 
age groups. . \ 

Fifth, the probability of Inadequate Family Earnings, among persons 
with Inadequate Individual ^aVnings rose noticeably among prime age 
workers, with lesser increases or actual declines for younger and older 
participants in the HE. 

Sixth, the Earnings Supplementation Rate/ decl ined'substantial ly among 
prime age workers in the IFE, while increasing' among younger and older 
workers, with most of this the reflection of more rapidly expanding non>- 
transfer supplements received by the families of younger and older partici- ' 
pants in the IFE, as well as a less severe decline in transfer supplements 
for older participants. 

The end result of these various factors was a substantialchange in 
the relative incidence of Inadequate Family Earnings and Income among the - 
different age groups. The IFE irates 'declined for 16- to 19-year-olds and 
for work force participants age [45 and over, while increasing for prime aqe 
work force participants. The JlFI rate rose by 0.9 percentage points for 
prime age workers between 197/ and 1980, while declining 2.3 percentage 
points for teenage work for$4 participants and 1.0 percentage points for 
participants age 65 and oveK 

> 

The teenager and ol der-workery shares of hardship declined subs tan-* 
tially as a result of their reduced work force shares and their fallinq 
hardship rates: 3 



Table- 3.6. CHANGES IN WORK FORCE PARTICIPATION, UNEMPLOYMENT AND HARDSHIP BY AGE 



Proportion In Work Force 







1974 


1979 


1979- 
1974 L 


1975 


1980 


1980- 
1975 


16-19 




70. 4X 


69. 7X 


-.71 


67. 5X 


67. OX 


- 51 


16-19 


Student 


62. 5 


61.4 


-1.1 


• 58.7 


S9.1 


♦ 4 


20-24 




86 2 


86 8 


♦.6 


84.6 


86.9 


♦2. 3 


• 20-24 


Student 


81.5 


7fr.5 


-4.0 


76 3 


76.6 


♦ 3 


25-44 




80.1 


83^ 


♦3.4 


BO. 7 


84.8 


M.I 


45-64 




71.5 


70.6 x 




70.6 


70.8 " 


♦ .2 


65 ♦ 




19.9 


17.7 


-fT2 ' 


19.) 


17,1 


-2.0 



I IE 



16-19 t 

16-19 Student 
20-24 

, 20-24 Student 
2S**4 
45-64 
65 ♦ 







1979- 






1980 


1974 


1979 


1974 


,1975 


1980 


1975 


61 31 


59. 4X 


-1.7X 


*69 31 


.67.2% 


-2.U 


64 4 


63.0 


-1.4 


72.5 


70.0 


-2 3 


13.9 


30.9 


-1.0 


37.7 


37.2 


-.5 


40.7 


40 6> 


- .1 


49.3 


,48.3 ' 


-1.0 


17.9 


17.0 


-.9 


20.2 


20.4 


♦ .2 


18 6 


17.6 


-l.Q 


20.8 


19.4 


•1.4 


,33.4 


35.7 


-2.7 


41.6 


38.0 


-3.6 



1974 



HE Incidence Among Those Experiencing 
Unemployment 

1979- Ig80- 

1979 , 1974,^-^ 1975 1980 1975 



16-19 




79 


4X 


78. 3X 


-1.1X 


85. 3* 


84 




V» 8 * 
-1.9 


16-19 


Student 


ft* 


5 


83.9 


+ .4 


88.6 


86 


7 


20-24 




55 


3 


59.0 


-.3 


63.6 


64 




♦ .7 


20-24 


Student 


63 




63 2 


♦ .1 


74.5 


73 


* 


-1.2 


25-44 




43 


h 


44.4 


♦1.4 


48 9 


50 


9 


♦ 1 1 * 


45-64 




46 




47.2 


♦ 1.0 


52 6 


52 


0 


- 6 


65 ♦ 




69 


3 


74.5 


♦5.2 


, 76.3 


72 


3 


-4.0 
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33 8, 
37 7 
35.4 

^8 

53 ? 
85 0 





• 






1979- 






19/4 


_ 19/9 


1974 


16-19 




37 9 


37 8. 


-.1. 


16-19 


Student 


42 2 


4?.2 


♦ 3 0 


20-24 




30 1 


36 9 


♦ 1 8 


20-24 


Student 


51 0 


57 7 


♦6 7 
•1.1 


25-44 




33 3 


3?. 2 


45-64 




51 9 


55 2 


♦ 3 3 


65 ♦ 




84 ; 


m 2 


♦ 3.5 
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Share of Work Force Participants 
Experiencing Unemployment 







1979- 






i n on 


1974 


1979 


1974 


1 9 7S 


1 QQfl 


1 Q 7C 


31 .61 


CD . J A 


3.11 


SI . bi 


29 . 5X 


-3.0 


<26.8 


21.2 


-5.6 


26.6 


24.3 


-2.3 


2g 2 


25.5 * 


-3 7 


32.5 


28.8 


-3.7 


24.4 


17.5 


-6 g 


26. g 


21 .0 


-s.g 


15. g 


14 g 


-1.0 


18.6 


17.5 


-1.1 


10.7 


9 1 


-1.6 


13.0 


10.6 


-2 4 


8.3 


5.8 


-2 5 


10.0 


5.6 


-4.4 








IFE 






1974 




1979- 






1980- 


1979 


-1974 


1975 


1980 


1975 


is 7r 


"15.3? 


- .4 


18.4% 


17. 71 


" -.7X* 


14.6 


13.3 


-1 3 


1&.0 


15.3 


-.7 


11.9 


12.8 


♦ 9 


14 5 


14.8 


♦.3 


16 5 


18.0 


I.St 


19.4 


19.6 


♦ .1 


8.4 


8.5 


♦ .1 


g.g 


10.0 


♦ .1 


9.5 


9.2 


-.3 


10.5 


• 10.1 


-.4 


46. & 


45.1 


-1 .4 


48 4 


45. g 


-2.5 



** 




Proportion of I IE 


in IFE 








1979- 






1980-' 


1974 


1979 


1974 


1975 


1980 


1$75 


19.3X 


19. 4X 


♦ .IX 


22. IX 


21. gx 


- .2* 


16. g 


15.0 


-1.9 


18.0 


* 17.3 


- .7 


26.8 


2g.s 


- .3 


29.1 


31. g 


♦2.8 


21.6 


27.0 


♦ .4 


24.8 


27.7 


♦ 1.9 


32. g 


34.9 


♦2.0 


36.1 


37.4 


♦ 1.3 


36. g 


36.8 


• .1 


39.4 


38.9 


- .5 


70.6 


68.7 


•1.9 


71.6 


' 73.2 L 


♦ 1.6 
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i 





19>:o 






1979- 






J9BO- 






* 1074 


• Ml— 


19/4 


1975 


_ 1%0_ 


I975_ 


38.4 


•♦2.G' 


24.9* 


ilAk 


-2.5/ 


23.7'i , 


23.7/ 


0 


44 6 


♦6 9 


?6 1 


25 8 


• 5 


* 26 8 


26 5 


• 3 


36 9 


0.5 


20.6 


17 7\ ' 


-2,9 


23:5 


17.7 


-5 H 


49 7 


►2 7 * 


21 3 


15.5 


•5 8 


21 0 






30 4 


-7 6 


2) 0 ' 


10 7 


-2 1 


27.5 


18.2 


:l\ 


54 1 


♦ n 


29 S 


7h 6 


-2.9 


32.6 


27.3 


•5 J 


«6 5 


♦1 5 


01 7 


50 1 


-1.7 


52 4 


17 3 
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Proportion m Work Force Full-Year 







1979- 






1980- 


1974 


1979 


" 1974 


1975 


1980 


1975 


30. 4 X 


32. 3X 


♦l.gx 


33. 4X 


34 gx • 


♦ 1.5X 


20.5 


21.5 


♦ 1.0 


22 1 


24.5 


♦2.4 


59.2 


63.2 


♦4 0 


63.3 


64. g 


►1.6 


22.6 


27.2 


♦4.6 


27.7 


31.1 


♦3.4 


78.2 


78.9 


♦ .7 


79.8 


81.0 


♦ 1.2 


81 5 


81.8 


♦ 3 - 


83.6 


83 1 


- .5 


57.7 


55.1 


-2.6 


58.3 


55 2 


-3.1 



I F I 



1974 



1 9 79' 



g.8T 

8.4 
7.7 
8.1 
5.6 
4.5 
7.1 



g.sx 

7,3 
8.) 
8.) 
5.8 
4.) 
5.3 



1979- 






1980- 


1974 


1975 


1980 


1975 


- .3X 


12. 2X 


10.9X 


-2.3X 


-1.1 


10.0 


8.5 


-1.5 


.4 


9.4 


10.0 


.6 


0 


10.3 


9.8 


- .5 


♦ .2 


6.1 


7.0 


♦ .9 


- .4 


4.9 


4.7 


- .2 


-1.8 


>.Z 


6.2 


-1.0 



Proportion -Not In ll£ But In IFE 



1974 • 


1979 


1979- 
1974 


1975 


* 1980 


1980- 
1975 


10. OX 


9.3X 


-.7X 


10. OX 


9.3X 


-.71 


10.4 


10.5 


'♦.1 


10.8 


10.6 


r -.2 


5.0 


5.3 


♦\3T 


5.7 


4.7 


•1.0 


13.0 


11.8 


-1.2 


14.2 


12.0 


-2.2 


3.1 


3.1 


> 0 


3.2 


3.0 


V 2 


3.2 


3.4 


♦ .2 


3.0 


3.2 


A. 2 


31.5 


32.1 


♦.6 * 


31.8 


29. 1 


/-2.7 



Earnings Supplementation Rate-Nontransfa/s 





n/j 


1979- 






1980- 


19/4 


19/4 


l9_/5_ 


1980 


1975 


H 0 


15 4'. 


♦ 2.4/ 


10.1' 


14 71 


♦J4.6X 


IS 9 


19.4 


♦3 5 


10 9 


18.1 




14 


19 2 


♦4.7- 


11.9 


19 2 


♦ 7.3 


?'J 7 


47 I 


♦12,5 


26 0 


35.8«*' 


♦9.8 




12. S 


H .0 


10 5 


12.**- 


♦1.7 


/ • 4 


>H 6 


♦6.4 


20 6 


26.6 


♦6.2 


!l ') 
\ 


\H.\ 


♦5 1 


32.6 


39.2 


♦6.6-* 
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Shares of severe hardship for total work force 





16-19 


1974 


1979 


1979- 
1974 


1975 


r 

1980 


1 non 

1980- 
1975, 


*< 


/ he 

* HE Deficit 


26,1% 

y 17.0 


24.5% 
16.1 


-1 . 6% 
-0.9 


16.8 


00 ZfL 

14.8 


-c.o% 
-2.0 




- IFE 
' IFE Deficit 


14.9 
14.3 


' 13.4 
12.8 


-1.5 . 


. 14.8 

i o\ y 


12.9 

11 O 

11.0 


-1.9 
-2.1 




IFI / 
IFI Deficit 


' 17.5 
14.8 


15. -7 
13.5 


-1.8 
-1 3 


18.6 

1 ^ 5 

A3. J 


14.1 

11 Q 
11.0 


-4.5 
-3.7 




45 and over 
HE 

HE Deficit 


27.4 
35.7 


24-8 
33.2 


C • 0 

-2.5 


33.9 


23.5 
27.9 


-3.1 
-6.0 




IFE 

IFE Deficit 


40.5 
38.2 


36.2 
34.1 


-4.3 f 
-4.1' 


37.8 
35.7 


33.8 
31.3 " 


-4.0 
-4.4 




IFI 

IFI Deficit 


26.7 
' 23.8 


21.5 ■ 
20.3 


-5.2 
-3.5 


24:9 
19.3 


20.3 
17.9 ' 


-4.6 
-1.4 



• The corollary is that employment problems of teenage and older workers 
have become less costly to sol veJ^rW alleviation would* also hivl 

]Lnn/// e fH°V 99 r? ate - hardship - If 311 9' t0 64-year-olds with In- 
adequate Individual Earnings in 1974 had, ifistead, received the minimum 

' W o, 9 ,?HT 1Va l ent f ,°r , the1r hours ^d weeks in the work force, the total ?FE 

SSI ^ 3Ve K ee " l ? A Per ? ent 1ower (Tab1e 3 ' 7 )' Simi1ar augmentation of 
this age subgroup's earnings in 1979 would have reduced the total IFE by 

on y 10.8 percent. Likewise, the provision of minimum wage earninqs^for 

all hours of joblessness or involuntary part-time idleness among 45- to 

64-year-olds would have reduced the- IFE by 0.7 percentage points more in 



Increasiriq Human Resource Endow afents 

I? 6 ,?",i nal attainment of the work force improved dramatically 
.over the 1974-1980 period. In 1974, 33.6 percent of total participants d d 
not have a high school degree, outnumbering the 32.4 percent with some 

u S - eC u 0nda u y 1 education ' 1980 ' tne situation was reversed. Dropouts 
and high school students represented only^24.1 percent of the work force 

*?LT^ll\iT m ^ by th0Se With some POst-secondary education, who 
represented 37.0 percent: 
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Table 3.7. PERCENTAGE REDUCTION IN THE .TOTAL IFE RESULTING FROM AUGMENTATION 
OF THE EARNINGS OF SEPARATE AGE SUBGROUPS ONLY 



'16-19 
20-24 
25-t44 
45-64 
65* 



r 7 



Reduction in IFE resulting from- * 
Full Employment augmentation 



\ 

Reduction in ITE resulting from 2 
Adequate Employment augmentation 









1979- 






1980- 




197*4 


197£ 


1974 


1975 


1980 


1975 


16-l/ 


v 3.91% 


3.22% 


'-0.*69% 


4.58% 


3.79% 


-0.79% 


20-24 


4.70 


4.77 


+0.07 


6.58 


6.28/ 


-0.30 


25-44" 


7.59 


- 8.53 


+0.94 


" 9.81 


11.1-0 


+1.29 


45-64 " 


6.97 


6.04 


-0.93 


8.73 


7.09 


-1.64' 


65+ 


2.71 


2.29 


-0.42 


2.68 


2.08 


-0.60 



4.89 


4.04 


-0.85 


5.64 


4.50 


-1.14 


6.30 


6.45 


+0.15 


7.77 


8.52 ' 


+0.75 


12.79 • 


12.81 


+1.02 


13*. 54 


17.24 


+3.70 


13.14 


-10.84 


-4.40 


43.75 


11.88 


-1.87 


4.64 


3/48 


-1.16 


4.26 


«< 3.31 


^0.95 
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Reduction in IFE resulting from 3 
Capacity Employment augmentation 

16-19* 2.31 2.05 -0.26 3.29 2.63 -0.66 

20-24 4.05 3.13 -0.92 5.08 5,3 # 4 +0.26 

25-44 6.57 7.06 +0.49 9.20 10.30 +1.10 

45-64 4.78 3.84, -0.94 6.09 5.12 -0.97 

65+ 0.97 0.96* -0.01 0.96 0;60 -0.36 



1 Ful 1 Employment augmentation— All unemployed and involuntarily part-time \ 
employed in the IFE who are in the specific age cohort are ascribed the, 
minimum wage - for all hours of forced idleness, and the effect on'the total 
IFE is calculated. 

o i 

Adequate Employment augmentation— Al 1 persons in the specific age cohort 
who are.™ the IFE who have Inadequate Individual Earnings are augmented; 
to a /minimally adequate level and the effect on the total IFE is calculated. 

3 Capa/city Employment augmentation— All unemployed and invoTuntarJly part-time 
workers in the IFE are ascribed their usual wag/e for their hours of forced 
idleness, and the effect of this augmentation on the'total IFE is calculated. 
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Share of 


total- 


work force 




- 


1974 


1Q7Q 

13/ J 


1979- 

107/1 


1 Q7C 


1980 


1980- 
1975 


1980- 
1974 


High school student 


*4.9% 


4.3% 


-0.6% 


' 4.5% 


4.1% 


-0.4% 


-0'.8% 


Post-secondary student 


4.3 


4.0 


-0.3 


4.1 


4.0 


-0.1 


-0.3- 


High school dropout 


9fl 7 

CO # / 


on o 


-7.8 


24.8 




"H .O 


-8.7 


niyn oufiuui yrauudtc 

* only 


37.3 


38.1 


+0.8 


37.5 


38.8 


+1.3 


+1.5 


Post-secondary 1-3 
years 


14.0 


15.8 


+1.8 


14.0 


16.0 


+2.0 


+2.0 


College graduate 


14.1 


16.9 


+2.8 


15.0 


17.0 


+2.0 


+2.9 



Since hardship incidence declines with increased education, the edu- 
cational ■upgrading of the work force was a favorable development. Weight- 
ing the 1979 hardship levels for each of the six educational categories^ by 
iJU^th th 6 - 0 ^ W W ° rk f ° rCe ' 3nd con, P arin 9 the weighted hardship 
in the I IF p , aCUalS ; SU " eStS . tf ! at 3 2 ' 6 Pontage point decline 

nnintt \l ,h tct 1 * * P u 396 P ° 1ntS 1n the IFE rate and °- 9 percentage 
points in the IFI rate, might have been expected as a result of improved 

education, if all else remained the same. All else cleariv did nnt *t*v 

the same, since these decrements exceeded the 1.7, 0.2 and 1 01 percentage 

point drops in the jtfree hardship rates, but the educational shifts were 

clearly a highly favorable factor: 



9 
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HE rate if 1979 incidence rates among 
education groups but 1974 shares 

Actual 1979 HE incidence 

Reduction in HE associated with 
educational improvement 

IFE rate if 1979 incidence rates among 
educational groups but 1974 shares 

Actual 1979 IFE incidence 

Reduction in IFE incidence associated 
with educational improvement 

IFI rate if 1979 incidence rates among 
educational groups but 1979 shares 

Actual 1979 IFI incidence 

Reduction in IFI incidence associated 
with educational improvement 



26.66% 
24.17 

-2.59 

12.82 
11.35 

-1.47 

6.91 
6.03 

-0.88 
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Hardship incidence declined more, or rose less, for persons who had 
completed some post-secondary education than for high school dropouts or 
high school graduates with no further education (Table 3.8). For instance, < 
the gap between the severe hardship HE rates for dropouts and college 
graduates increased 3.8 ' percentage points between 1974 and .1980; the IFE 
gap increased by 2.8 percentage points, and the IFI gap by 2.9 percentage 
points. Interestingly, the differential between the IFE and IFI rates of 
dropouts and high school graduates with no further education did not in- 
crease between 1974 and 1979 or between 1975 and 1980, even though the 
differentials in unemployment and HE rates widened over both periods. 

The relative decline in' hardship incidence among completers of post- 
secondary education offset, to some degree, their increasing work force 
share. Yet ^he persons in hardship in 1979 and 1980 had significantly more 
education than the persons in hardship in 1974 and 197?. Persons'wi tn some 
post-secondary education accounted for a 3.8 percentage point larger share 
of the severe har^sj^p HE in 1980 than in 1974, while their IFE and IFI 
shares rose '3.5 and 3.3 percentage points, respectively (Table 3.9). 



The Impacts of Occupational Upgrading 

Hardship is most prevalent among farm workers , laborers and service 
workers; it is least prevalent among white collar workers. The share of 
the total work force in the high incidence occupations declined by 1.4 
percentage points between 1974 and 1979, while the white collar share 
increased by 3.1 percentage points (Table 3.10). Weighting the 1979 hard- 
ship and unemployment incidence rates in each of the nine occupational 
subclassifications (professional and managerial , sales, clerical, craft and 
kindred workers, operatives., laborers, farm and service workers, plus those 
not employed during the year) by th*ir 1974 work force shares suggests that 
the occupational shifts were a positive factor in reducing both unemploy- 
ment and hardship: 
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Table 3.8. HARDSHIP AND UNEMPLOYMENT RATES AND DIFFERENTIALS BY EDUCATION 
LEVEL 



Percent Experiencing Unemployment 



I IE Incidence 



High School Student 


1974 


1979 


1979- 
1974 


1975 


1980 


1980* 
1975 


1974 


1979 


1979- 
1974 


1975 


3980 


1980- 
1975 


28.4X 


21.91 


-6.5X 


28.41 


27. IX 


•1.3X 


68. 7X. 


65. 5X 


- -3. IX 


76. IX 


74. OX 


-2. IX 


Post-Secondary Student 


23.9 


18.7 


-5.2 


25.3 


20.5 


-4.8 


41.6 


42.7 


♦1.1 


51.2 


49.1 


-2.1 


High SchooJ Dropout 


22.0 


22.0 


0 


25.9 


25.2 


-0.4 


34.2 


34.9 


♦0.6 


38.7 


39.5 


♦0.8 



High School Graduate, 
ho Further Education 

1-3 Year* Post-Secondary 
Education 

College four Yejrs or 
Vore 

*»$n School Orowut- 
High Scnoot Graduate 

High School Dropout- 
US Years Post- 
Secondary Education 

High School Oro pout- 
Col lege 

High School Graduate- 
1-3 Years Post- 
Secondary Education 

High School Grauuate- 
Co liege 




21.9 21.4 
16.7 16.3 



-Q.5 



0.4 

9.2 9.4 +0.2 
12.4 13.5 +1.1 

17.6 18.6 +1.0 
25.1 25.5 +0.4 



25.3 25.7 +0.4 
19.8 18.6 -1.2 
11.0 10.6 -0.4 

13.4 13.8 +0.4 



18.9 20.9 +2.0 



5.2 
i 

12.7 12.0 



5.1 -0.1 5.5 



27.7 28.9 +1.2 

r 

7.1 +1.6 



-0.7 



14.3 1S.1 +0.8 



1-3 Years Post- Secondary- 
Col lege 


4.0 


•J 

• 1 


+1.5 


6.2 


4.9 


-1.3 


ks 


6.9 


-0.6 


8.8 


8.0 


-0.8 








IFE Incident* 










in 


Incidence 








1974 


, 1979 


1979- 
1974 


1975 


1980 


1980- 
1975 


1974 


1979 


1979- 
1974 


1975 


1980 


1980- 
1975 


High School Student 


15.91 


15.41 


.-0.5X 


17. 9t 


17. 6X 


-0.3X 


9.7X 


8.9X 


-0.8X 


' 11.31 


10. 7X 


-0.61 


Post- Secondary Student 


15.4 


17.1 


\ 


17.3 


18.4 


+ 1.1 


7.2 1 


7.1 


-0.1 


9.1 


8.8 


-0.3 


High School Dropout • 


21.1 


21.6 


+0.5 


24.0 


24.5 


+0.5 


11.7 


12.3 


+0.6 


13.1 


14.8 


+1.7 


High School Graduate, 
No Further Education 


8.1 


9,0 


+0.9 


9.9 


10.8 


+0.9 


4.2 


4.8 


< 

+0.6 


4.2 


'5.9 


+ 1.7 


1^3 Years Post-Secondary 
Education 


7.3 


7.6 


- +0.3 


a.ar 


8.5 


-0.3 


3.5 


3.8 


r 

+0.3 


4.2 


4.3 


+0.1 


College Four Years or 
More 


4.5 


5.0 


+0.5 


5.2 


5.1 


-0.1 


118 


2.2 


+0.4 


2.4 


2.4 


0 , 


High School Oropout- 
High School Graduate 


13.0 


12.6 


-0.4 


14.1 


13.7 


-0.4 


7.5 


7.5 


0 


8.9 


8.9 


0 


High School OroPout^ 
1-3 Years Post- 
Secondary Education 


13.8 


14.0 


+0.2 


15.2 


16.0 


+0.8 


8.2 


8.5 


+0.3 


8.9 


10.5 


♦ 1.6 


High School Oropout- 
Cotlege 


16.6 


16.6 


0 


18.8 


19.4 


+0.6 


9.9 


10,1 


+0.2 


10.7 


12.8 


+2.1 


High School Graduate- 
1-3 Years Post- 
Secondary Education 


0.8 


1.4 


+0.6 


Lf 


2.3 


+1.2 


0.7 


1.0 


+0.3 


0 


1.6 


+1.6 


High School Graduate- 
College 


3.6 


4.0 


+0.4 


4.7 


5.7 


+1.0 


2.4 


2.6 


+0.2 


1.8 


3.5 


+1.7 


1-3 Years Pbst-Secondary- 
Co liege 


2.8 


2.6 


-0.2 


' 3.6- 


3.4 


-0.2 


0.7 


1.6 


+0.V 


1.8 


1.9 


+0.1 



9 

ERIC 



V 



123 



c 



106. 

Table 3.9. INCREASED EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT AMONG TOTAL WORK FORCE 
PARTICIPANTS IN SEVERE HARDSHIP 



* HE Share 





1974 


1979 


1979- 
1974 


1975 


1980 


1980- 
1975 


1980- 
1974 


High School Student 


13. 2X 


11.8X 


-1.4X 


11. 8X 


11. IX 


-0.7X 


-2. IX 


Post-Secondary Student 


6.9 


7.0 


+0.1 


7.3 


7.1 


-0.2 


+0.2 


High School Oropout 


34.6 


30.2 


-4.4 


33.0 


28.6 


-4.4 


-6.0 


High School Graduate, 
No Furtner Education 


31.7 


33.8 


+2.1 


32.7 


36.0 


+3.3 


+4.3 


1-3 tears Post- 
Secondary Education 


8.6 


10.7 


+2.1 


9.5 


10.7 


• ♦1.2 


+2.1 


Col teqe Graduate 


5.6 


6.6 


+1.6 


5.7 
IFE Share 


6.5 


+0.8 


+1.5 




1974 


1979 


1979- 
1974 


1975 


1980 


1980- 
1975 


198tf- 
1974 


Hi^ School Student 


6.8X 


5.9* 


-0.9% 


6. IX 


5.7X 


-0.4X 


-1.1% 


Post-Secondary Student 


5.9 


6.*0 


+0.1 


5.5 


5.8 


+0.3 


-0.1 


High School Oropout 


47.5 

V 


39.9 


-7.6 


45.1 


38.4 


-6.7 


-9.1 


High School Graduate, 
No further Education 


26.2 


30.2 


+4.0 


28.1 


32.7 


+4.6 


+6.5 


1-3 Years Post- 
Secondary Education 


8.3 


10.7 


+2.4 


9.3 


10.6 


+1.3 


+2.3 


College Graduate 


^5.5 


7.4 


+1.9 


5.9 
IFI Share 


6.8 


+0.9 


+1.3 




1974 


1979 


1979- 
1974 


1975 


1980 


1980- 
1975 


1980- 
1974 


High School Student 


7.8X 


6.4% 


-1.4X 


7.3X 


6.2X 


-1.1% 


-1.6X 


Post-Secondary Student*-*-"' 5.0 


4.7 


-0.3 


5.4 


4.9 


-0.5 


-0.1 


High School Dropout 


49.7 


42.7 


-7.0 


46.9 


41.3 


-5.6 


-8.4 


High School Graduate, 
No Further Education 


25.6 


30.2 


+4.6 


26.6 


32.3 


+5.7 


+6.7 


1-3 Years Post- 
Secondary Education 


* 7.6 


10.0 


+2.4 


8.5 


9.5' 


+1.0 


+1.9 


College Graduate 


4.3 


6.1 


+1.8 


5.2 


5.8 


+0.6 


+1.5 




Table 3.10. OCCUPATIONAL SHIFTS AND CHANGING WORK FORCE ATTACHMENT OVER 1974- 



1979 PERIOD 



Share Total 
Work Force 



• 






1979 




1974 


1979 


1974 


White Collar 


46.2% 


49.3% 


+3.1' 


Professional, Technical, 








i luiiauci ICM uflU 








Administrative 


22.6 


24.9 


+2.3 


- Sales 


6.2 


6.1 


-0.1 


Clerical 


17.4 


18.3 


+0.9 


Blue Collar 


33.6 


31. "7 


-1.9 


Craft and Kindred 


12.7 


12.2 


-0.5 


Operatives 


15.8 


14.2 


-1.7 


Laborers 


5.7 


5.3 


-0.4 










Farm Workers * 


3.6 


2.7 


-0.9 


Service Workers 


14.6 


14.5 


-0.1 


No Employment 


2.1 


1.8 


-0.3 



Percent Total 
Work Force in 
Each Occupation 
Participating 
Full-Year 

1979- 

1974 . 1979 1974 
74.9% 75.6% +0.5% 



82.6 


81.8 


-0.8 


66.6 


68.0 


+1.4 


67.9 


69.6 


+1.7 


74.3 


76.0 


+1.7 


83.3 


83.5 


+0.2 


72.4 


75.4 


+3.0 


60.1 


^0.5 


+0.4 


68.4 


70.4 


+2.0 


54.0 ' 


56.1 


+2.1 


17.8 


17.8 ' 


0 



Share Full -Year 
Work Force 



1979- 

1974 1979 1974 



49 


.3% 


51.9% 


+2 


.6 


26 


.6 


28 


.5 


+1 


.9 


5 


.9 


5 


.8 


-0 


.1 


16 


.8 


17 


.7 


+1 


9 


35 


.'5 


33 


.6 


-1 


9 


14 


4 


14 


2 


-0 


2 


16 


3 


14 


9 


-1. 


4 


4 


9 


4 


5 


-0. 


4 


3. 


_5 


2.7 


-0. 


8 


11. 


2 


11. 


3 


+0. 


1 


0. 


5 


0. 


5 


0 
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1979 total unemployment incidence if 1974 occupational 
distribution but 1979 unemployment rates in each 
occupation • • . g ^ % 

1979 unemployment incidence l5 ] 7 g 

Reduction in unemployment incidence between 1974 and 1979 
related to occupational shift _ 0 75 

1979 HE if 1974 occupational distribution but 1979 HE 

rates for each occupation or n o 

1979 HE incidence 24J7 

Reduction in HE incidence between 1974 and 1979 related to 
occupational shift _ 0<gi 

1979 IFE if 1974 occupational distribution but 1979 IFE 

rates for each occupation > 11.87 

1979 IFE incidence 11. '35 

Reduction in IFE incidence between 1974 and 1979 related to 
occupational shift -0.52 

1979 IFI if 1974 occupational distribution but 1979 IFI 

rates for each occupation 535 
1979 IFI incidence g] 0 3 

Reduction in IFI incidence between 1974 and 1979 related to 
occupational shift , -0 33 

For the high incidence occupations, increases in work force attachment 
reduced the severe hardship rates. For instance, the proportion, of farm 
workers who participated, full-year rose by 2.0 percentage points between 
1974 and 1979, and the proportion of service workers -participating full- 
year rose by 2.1 percentage points, compared to an increase of only 0.5 
percentage points among white collar workers. Reflecting this change, the 
IFE rate among farm workers declined 9.5 percentage points, and that among 
service workers fell 2.9 percentage points, while the IFE 'incidence re- 
mained almost stable for white collar workers (Table 3.11). While the 
variance in unemployment incidence rates within the nine broad occupational 
categories declined slightly, the variance in hardship rates' decl ined 
substantially: r 
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Table 3.11. INCIDENCE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND HARDSHIP IN 1974 AND 1979 BY 
OCCUPATION 



\ 

TOTAL WORK FORCE 



Unemployment in IFE lf] 

Incidence Incidence Inc idence in C i je«< 





1974 




1979- 






1979- 






1970- 


1 








1979 


1974 


1974 


1979 


1974 


1974 


1979 


1974 ~ 


iiZi 


1121 




White Collar 


10.7% 


9,4: 


-1.3: 


16.91 


16,7: 


-0.2: 


6.4: 


7.4: 


M.o: 


hi- 






Professional . Technical 


























Managerial and 


























Adnlni strati ve 


? 2 


7.1 


-0.1 


10.2 


10 2 


0 


4.8 


5.6 


♦0 3 


2.0 


Z 6 


♦0 6 


Sales 


12 8 


10.3 


-2.0 


29.9 


29 5 


•0.4 


10.3 


10.9 


♦0.6 


3 7 


4 4 


♦0 7 


Clerical 


14. S 


12.1 


-2.4 


20.9 


21.3 


♦0.4 


7.1 


8.6 


! 

♦15 j 


3 3 


3 8 


♦0.5 


81ue Collar 


23.9 


21 1 


-2.8 


20.2 


19.3 


-0.9 


10.3 


10.3 


a 1 


5.7 


5. S 


*0.1 


Craft and Kindred 

i 


18.3 


17.3 


-1.5 


20.5 


11.6 


♦ 1.1 


7.1 


7.5 


♦0.4 | 


3 3 


i.3 


*o 5 


Operatives 


25.8 


22.0 


-3.8 


23.0 


19.9 


-3.1 


10.3 


10.3 


0 1 


5 7 


5.: 


0 


Laborers 


29.6 


27.3 


-2.3 


32.8 


35.3 


+2.5 


17.2 


16.6 


1 

-0.6 1 


9 7 




•0 1 


Farm Workers 


id 


11.0 


♦1,6 


63.9 


54.4 


-9.5 


,31. a 


25.3 


-6.0 


19,7 


15. f 


•3 3 


Service Employment 


17.2 


16.3 


-0.4 


47.8 


44.9 


-2.9 


21.2 


20.4 


-0 3 


11 2 




o : 


No Employment 


100.0 


100.0 


0 


97.9 


99.4 


♦1.5 


45.6 


46.8 


♦1 2 ! 


30.0 


31 6 


*■* f 



* 

FULL-YEAR WORK FORCE 



White Collar 


8.0 


7.4 


-0.6 


11.5 


11:6 


♦0.1 


3.5 


4.0 


♦0.5 


j 


A 


1 




♦0.3 


Professional . Technical 






























Manaqerial and 






























Administrative 


5 8 


5.7 


-0.1 


7.6 


7 6 


0 


2.8 


3.1 


♦0.3 


l 


.4 


l 


6 


♦0.2 


Sales 


9.4 


'8.6 


-0.8 


20.9 


20.8 


-0.1 


6.0 


7.0 


♦1.0 


l 


t o 


2 




♦1 3 


Clerical 


11.1 


9.7 


-1.4 


14.4 


15.0 


♦0.6 


3.7 


4.4 






6 


1 


c 


♦2 2 


81ue Collar 


23.6 


IL1 


-2.5 


14,9 


14.6 


-0.3 


64 


LI 


♦Q.2 ! 


3 


7 






*o : 


Craft and Kindred 


18.7 


,16.9 


-1.8 


8.5 


9.7 


♦1.2 


4.2 


4.9 


♦0.7 


2 


.s 


3 


2 


♦0 4 


Operatives 


' 25.7 


22.0 


-3.7 


17.0 


15.4 


-1.6 


6.2 


6.4 


♦0.2 j 


3 


6 


3 


6 


0 


Laborers 


30.8 


31.2 


♦1.4 


27.2 


27.5 


♦0.3 


12.4 


11.8 


-0.6 | 


7 


1 


7. 


5 


•0.4 


Farm Workers 


LI 


10.1 


♦2.5 


63.1 


57.4 


-5.7 


28.8 


23 2 




17. 


2 


]£. 


4 


-2.9 


Service Workers 


15.5 


16.6 


♦ 1.1 


38.5 


36.1 


-2.4 


16.2 


14,8 


zLL ' 


3_ 


s 


7. 


3 


-0.7 


No Employment 


100.0 


100.0 


0 


100.0 


100.0 


a ' 


62.2 


54.4 




2L 


I 


El 




♦3.0 
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Total work force 

Standard deviation 

Coefficient of variation 
(standard devotion t 
mean) 

Full-year work force 
Standard devotion 

Coefficient of variation 
(standard deviation ♦ 

frean) 



Variance between nine occupational subclassif ications In 
hardship and unentploywent incidence 



Unemployment 
incidence 



lit 
incidence 



IFE 
incidence 



IF! 
incidence 



1979- 1979- 1979- 1979- 

1974 1979 1974 1974 1979 1974 _ 1974 1979 1974 1974 1979 1974 



7.71 6.71 -1.01 18.41 15, 71 -2.71 9.11 7. OX -2.lt 5,91 4.61 -1.31 



45.6 42.9 -2.7 61.7 55.4 -6.3 66.6 53.1 -13.5 80.3 63.7 -16.6 



9.0 8.4 -0.6 18 5 16.5 -2.0 8.9 8.3 -0.6 5.4 5.2 -0 4 
57.5 55.8 -1.7 75.2 70 0 -5.2 88 6 72.1 -6,5 98,4 82.1 -16.3 



The Changing Geography of Hardship 



Th£r£ were v significant shifts in the geographic^distribution of the 
work forceX^ver the 1974-1980 period. The share residing in the New 
England, MiddlV Atlantic, East North Central and East South Central states 



\declined, while the share in the South 
Mountain and Pacific states increased: 



Atlantic, West South Central , 



T 



Total work force share 





1974 


/ 1980 


1980-1974 


New England 


6.1% 


5.7% 


-0.4% 


Middle Atlantic 


16.6 


15.6 


-2.0 


East North Central 


19.8 


18.5 


-0.7 


West North Central 


' 7.9 


7.0 


0 


South Atlantic 


15.3 


16.2 


+0.8 


East South Central 


6.4 


6.1 


-0.3 


West South Central 


9.6 


10.4 


+0.8 


Mountain 


4.5 


5.1 • 


+0.6 


Pacific 


13.8 


14.4 


+0.6 



On balance, the regions where hardship was more prevalent grew faster. 
Weighting the 1979 severe hardship rates for each region by its 1974 work 
force share suggests that the work force redistribution was a modestly 
negative factor: % 



ERIC 



12 U 



Ill 



Total HE rate if 1979 incidence in each region 

but 1974 share 
Actual 1979 HE incidence 

1974-1979 increment in total HE rate associated 
C* with shift to high incidence regions 

•Total IFE rate if 1979 incidence in each reqion 

but 1974 share 3 
Actual 1979 HE incidence 

1974-1979 increment in total IFE rate associated 
witjh shift to high incidence regions 

Total IFI rate if 1979 incidence in each region 

but 1974 share 
Actual 1979 IFI incidence 

1974-1979 increment in total IFI rate associated 
with shift to high incidence regions 



24.08% 
24.17 



+0.09 



11.28 / 
11.35 ' 



+0.07 



5.98 
6.03 



+0.05 



* 



But the - fast growth regions also experienced relative declines in 
hardship incidence. In. the South Atlantic, West South Central, Mountain 
J ?S?/?J7 0 flC ii^S^JK IIE ' IFE , and IFI rates 311 declined over both the 

Jhp ;iniL^ d H- 1975 "\ 98 °- pe r i0ds (Table 3 - 12 >- These improvements reduced 
the regional disparity in hardship rates. Even though the standard devia- 
tion in unemployment incidence for the nine regions, expressed as a per- 
centage of the mean, actually rose between 1974 and 1980, the variance in 
regional hardship rates declined.. It should be noted, however, that the 
- impacts of the 1980 recess ion>ere concentrated in a few regions and 
increased the variation in hardship over 1975 levels: 



Incidence unem- 
ployment 
Incidence pre- 
dominantly un- 
empl oyed 
IIE incidence 
IFE incidence 
IFI incidence 



Coefficients of variation for unemployment 
and hardship rates of nine- regions 



1974 



17.4 
16.6 
25.5 
37.8 



1979 



1979- 
1974 



1975 



1980 



1980- 
1975 



16.3 
11.0 
18.3 
25.9 



'-1.1 
-4.4 
•-7.2 
-11.9 



21.4 
10.4 
18.0 
28.1 



20.7 
12.9 
18.6 
28.8 



-0.7 
+2.5 
+0.6 
+0.7 



1980- 
1974 



10.4% 8.8% -1.6% 10.3% 11.1% +0.8% +0.7% 



+3.3 
-3.7 
-6.9 
-9.0 



The distribution of the population between metropolitan and nonmetro- 
politan areas remained fairly stable, but central cities lost ground, 
particularly those in large SMSAs, as the suburbs grew: yruunu, 



13>J 

I 



Table 3.12." - TRENDS IN REGIONAL SEVERE HARDSHIP INCIDENCE 



1 





* 




r 


t IE 














IFE 














IFI 










1974 


1979 


1979- 
1974 


1975 


1980 


1980- 
1975 


1980- 
1974 


1974 


1979 


1979- 
1974 


1975 


1980 


1980- 
1975 


1980- 
1974 


1974 


1979 


1979- 
1974 


1975 


1980 


1980- 
1975 


1980- 
1974 


'New EngUnd 


22. 4% 


22. 9 X 


♦0,5% 


30. OX 


23.9X 


-6. IX 


♦ 1.5X 


8.7X 


' 9.4X 


♦0.7X- 


12. OX 


10. 6X 


-1.4X 


♦1.9X 


3.8X 


4.3X 


♦0.5X 


5.5X 


5. IX 


-0.4X 


♦1,3 


Kiddle Atlantic 


20.4- 


21.4 


♦1.0 


25.0 


24.5 


-0.5 


♦4.1 


8.4 


9.8 


♦ L* 


10.1 


10.7 


♦0.6 


♦2.3 


4.0 • 


"4.8 


♦0.8 


4.8 


5.2 


♦0.4 


♦1.2 


East North Central 


23.0 


22.8 


-0.2 


27.1 


27.7 


♦0.6 


♦4.7 


a.7 


"9.3 


♦0.6 


11.0 


11.5 


'♦0.5 


-+2.8 


4.3 


4.6 


♦0.4 


5.2 


6.3 


♦1.1 


♦2.0 


West North Central 


29.9 


27.0 


-2.9 


31.6 


31.7 


♦0.1 


♦ 1.8 


12.8 


11.6 


-1.2 


12.6 


13.3 


♦0.7 


♦0.5 


5.8 


5.6 


-0.2 


6.0 


7.0 


♦1.0 


♦ 1,2 


South Atlantic 


27.9 


25.9 


-2.0 


30.8 


29.5 


-1.3 


♦1.6 


13.2 


13.1 


-0.1 


15.3 


14.3 


-1.0 


♦2.1 


7.8 


7.2 


-0.6 


9.1 


8.6 


-0.5 


♦0,8 


East South Central 


33.2 


28.9 


-4.3 


34.4 


34.4 


0 


,♦1.2 


16.9 


15.3 


-1.6 


17.2 


18.2 


♦1.0 


♦ 1.3 


10.3 


8.6 


-1.7 


10.0 


11.6 


♦1.6 


♦1.3 


West South Central 


31.8 


26.7 


-5.1 


33.0 


29.7 


-3;3 


-2.1 


16.0 


14.0 


-2.0 


16.5 


14.8 


-1.7 


-1.2 


10.1 


8.5 


-1.6 


9.7 


9,1 


-0.6 


-1/0 


Mountain 


28.8 


26.7 


-2.1 


31.2 


27.8 


-3.4 


-1.0 


12.6 


11.5 


-1.1 


14.9 


13.5 


-1.4 


♦0.9 


6.6 


6.4 


-0.2 


8.5 


7.8 


-0.7 


♦2,2 


Pacific 


24.7 


21.4 


-3.3 


26.7 


24.0 


-2.7 


-0.7 


12.4 


10.7 


-1.7 


13.5 


11.5 


-2.0 


-0.9 


5.9 


5.9 


0 


6.8 


6.2 


-0.6 . 


♦0.3 



New England: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire. Rhode Island, Vermont 

North Atlantic: New Jersey-* New York, Pennsylvania 

East North Central: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan. Ohio, Wisconsin 

West North Central: Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota. Missouri, Nebraska, North and South Dakota 

South Atlantic: Oelaware, Oistrlct of Columbia, Florida. CeorqU, Maryland, North and South Carolina. Virginia. West Virginia 
East South Central: Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee 
West South Central: Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas 

Mountain: Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New .Mexico, Utah. Wyoming 
Pacific: Alaska. California, Hawaii, Oregon, Washington 
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Share 


of total 


work force 




r 

! Inside SMSA 
Outside SMSA 


1974 


1979 


1979- 
T974 


1975 


1980 


1 JOU" 

1975 


1980- 
1974 


68.92 
31.1 


69.0% 
31.0 


+0.1% 
-0.1 


68.8% 
31.2 


68.6% 
31.4 


-0.2% 
+0.2 


-0.3% 
+0.3 


SMSA central city 


29.1 


27.8 


. -1.3 

' +1 G 


28.7 
40. 1 


, 27.3 
41.2 


-1.4 
+1 .1 


-1.8 
+1.5 


SMSA balance 


39.7 


41 ? 


SMSAti million 














** 


or hore 
SMSA less than 


39.4 


39.4 . 


\ 

0 


39.3 


39 4. 


+n i 

T U . 1 


0 


1 million 


29*5 




+U. 1 


29.5 


29.2 


-0 3 


-0.3 


SMSA 1 million or 
















more 
















Central city 
Balance 


15.4 

97 Q 


14.2 


-1.2 
+1 .3 


14.8 
24.5 


14.1 
25.3 


-0.7 
+0.8 


-1.3 
+1.4 


SMSA less than 






/ 










1 million 
















Central city 
Balance 


13.7 
15.8 ' 


13.6 
16.0 


-0.1 

+0.2 


13.9 
15.6 


13.2 • 
15.9 


-0.7 
+0.3 


-0.5 
+0.1 



.This suburbanization should have .alleviated hardshio somewhat « 
suggested by weighting the 1979 hardship- incidence in centra T^H^ 
larger and smaller metropolitan areas, suburt In larger and smaller 

» the 197Vsh a a n r d e S S o m f a1 Jh e e r 

v 

9 

Total HE rate if 1979 incidence for each 

« . ty P e ,«L area but 1974 distribution ?4 212 

Actual 1979 HE incidence 24!l7 

HE incidence reduction associated with 
i suburban shift _ 0 04 

Tdtal IFE rate if 1979 incidence for each 

type of area but 1974 distribution / n 41 

Actual 1979 IFE incidence ' / 1^35 

IFE incidence reduction associated with 

-suburban shift _ 0 Q6 

Total IFI rate if 1979 incidence for each 

type of area but 1974 distribution . a ii 

• Actual 1979 IFI incidence < 5J3* 

IFI incidence reduction associated with 

suburban shift _ 0 ' 0g 



IBIS . m 




y/ The hardship picture improved more in nonmetropol i tan than metro- 
politan areas. Between 1974 and 1979, the IFE and IFI rates in metro- 
politan areas both rose by 0.3 percentage points, compared to drops* of 1.3 
and 0.9 percentage points, respectively, in nonmetropol i tan areas (Table 
3.13). Larger metropol i tan areas improved relative to those with under one 
million population. This occurred despite a relative deterioration of 
conditions in the large SMSA central cities, where the IFI rate increased 
by 1.4 percentage points between. 1974 and 1979, compared to an increase of 
only 0.2 percentage points in the surroundincf suburbs. 

There was a rrarrowing of the metropolitan/nonmetropoli tan and central 
city/suburban differentials in hardship incidence. Considering five 
discrete types of areas (central cities and suburban areas in SMSAs with 
over 1 million population, central cities and suburban areas in smaller 
SMSAs, and nonmetropol i tan areas), the standard deviation in hardship 
incidence, expressed as the proportion of the mean for the five areas, 
declined even though the variance in unemployment incidence increased: 



Coefficients of variation in hardship and 
unemployment rates of large and small 
SMSA central cities, large and S(nal 1 SMSA suburbs 
and nonmetropol i tan aVea incadence'rates 





1974 


1979 


1979- 
1974 


1975 


1980 


1980- 
1975 


1980 
1974 


Incidence unem- 
ployment 


9.2% 


10.5% 


+1.3% 


7.9% 


9.3% 


+1.4% 


+0.T 


Incidence pre- 
dominantly un- 
employed 


14.6 


20.5 


+3.9 


11.5 


16.7 


+5.2 


+2.1 


HE incidence 


19.2 


17.9 


-1.3 


17.1 


18.0 


+0.9 


-1.2 


IFE incidence 


29.4 


25.5 


-3.9 


27.6 


29.0 


+K4 


-0.4 


IFI incidence 


33.4 


33.1 


-0.3 


31.0 


32.1 


+1.1 


-1.3 



The Changing Status of Minorities—A Detailed Assessment k 
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Slow Gains For Blacks 

The well-being of black workers and their families improved substan- 
tially over the 1960s and early 1970s, both in absolute and relative terms. 
According to the hardship measure developed by the National Commission on 
Employment and Unemployment Statistics,, the incidence of hardship among 
rtonwhVtes fell from 3.9 times than that^among whites in 1967, to 3.0 times 
the white rate in 1979, despite the fact that there was no relative im- 
provement in nonwhite unemployment rates (Table 3.14). The .incidence of 
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Table 3.13. LONGER-TERM SHIFTS IN SEVERE HARDSHIP INCIDENCE FOR TOTAL 
WORK FORCE IN METROPOLITAN AND NONMETROPOLITAN AREAS 



HE Incidence 



Inside SMSA 
SMSA Over I Million 
Central City 
Balance 
SMSA Less Tfan 1 Million 
Central City 
Balance 
Outside S. M $A 







1979- 






1980- 


1980- 


w 1974 


1979 


1974 


1975 


1980 


1975 


1974 


22. 7% 


21. 5X 


-1.2X 


25. 8X 


24. 6X 


-1.2X 


+ 1.9X 


20.9 


19.8 


-1.1 


24.2 


22.5 


-1.7 


+ 1.6 


22.8 


22.2 


-0.6 


25.6 


25.2 


-0.4 


+2.4 


19.7 


18.4 


-1.3 


23.3 


21.1 


-1.2 


+0.4 


25.0 


23.9 


-1.1 


28.2 


27.3 


-0.9 


+2.3 


25.5 


25.0 


-0.5 


29.3 


28.0 


-1.3 


+2.5 


24.6 


23.0 


-1.6 


27.2 


26.7 


-0.5 


+2.1 


32.7 


30.0 


-2.7 


36.0 


34.5 


-1.5 


M.8 



IFE Incidence 



Inside SMSA 
SMSA Over 1 Million 
Central City 
Balance 
SMSA Less Than 1 Million 
Central Ctty 
Balance * 
Outside SMSA 



9.9 

9.3 
12.8 

7.0 
10.7 
12.7 

8.9 
15.3 



10.2 
9.5 

13.3 
7.3 

11. 1 

13.0 
9.4 

14.0 



+0.3 
+0.2 
+0.5 
+0.3 
+0.4 
+0.3 
+0.5 
-1.3 



11.3 
10.8 
14.3 

8.7 
11.9 
14.4 

9.8 
17.3 



11.0 -0.3 
9.9 -0.9 

14.1 -0.2 
7.W1.1 

12.^+0.5 
14.9 +0.5 
10.3 +0.5 
14.0 -3.3 



+ 1.1 
+0.6 
+ 1.3 
+0.6 
+ 1.7 
+2.2 
+ 1.4 
-1.3 



IFI Incidence 



toslde StfSA * 
SMSA Over 1 Million 
Central City 
Balance 
SMSA Less Than 1 Million 
Central City 
Balance 
Outside SMSA 



5.1 


5.4 


+0.3 


5.8 


6.2 


+0.4 


+ 1.1 


4.7 


5.1 


+0.4" 


5.5 


5.7 


+0.2 


+0.4 


6.6 


8.0 


+ 1.4 


7.4 


8.6 


+ 1.2 


+2.0 


3.4 


3.6 


+0.2 


4.3 


4.1 


-0.2 


+0.7 


5.8 


5.8 


0 


6.3 


6.9 


+0.6 


+ 1.1 


7.2 


7.4 


+0.4 


7.8 


9.0 


+ 1.2 


+ 1.8 


4.5 


4.5 


0 


5.0 


5.2 


+0.2 


+0.7 


8.3 


7.4 


-0.9 , 


9.4 


9.2 


-0.2 


+0.9 
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Table 3.14. CHANGES IN THE RELATIVE INCIDENCE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND HARDSHIP AMONG WHITES AND NONWHITES 
BASED ON PREVIOUS SYSTEMS OF HARDSHIP MEASUREMENT 



NCEUS Measure 1 

1967 
1971 
1979 

Employment and Earnings 
Inadequacy Index? 

1968 
1972 
1978 



Nonwhi te 
Unemployment 
Rate 



7.4X 
9.9 
11.3 



6.7 
10.0 
11.9 



White 
Unemployment 
Rate 



3.4t 

5.4 

5.1 



3.2 
5.0 
5.2 



Ratio 
Unemployment 
Ratfcs 



2.2 
1.8 
2.2 



2.1 
2.0 
2.3 



Unemployment 

Rate 
Differential 



Nonwhi te 
Hardship 
Incidence 




White 
Hardship 
Incidence 



8.7X 

8.2 

6.8 



8.4 
10.0 
10.1 



Ratio 
Hardship 
Rates 



3.9 
3.2 
3.0 



3.2 
2.5 
2.6 



Differential 8etween 
Whites and Nonwhi tes 



25. 3X 

18.0 

13.9 



18.8 
15.2 
15.9 



Persons in work force 40 weeks or more* no more than half weeks voluntdry part-time* if discouraged, then looked for a job at least 
15 weeks; earned less than poverty level for family; family income less than twice poverty level. 

Currently unemployed* discouraged, employed full-time but earned less than poverty income in previous years or employed involuntarily 
part-time; family earned less than median income in previous year. 
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inadequate employment and earnings among nonwhites, as measured by the 
Leyitan/Taggart hardship index, fell from 3.2 times the incidence amonq 
whites in 1968 to 2.6 times the incidence in 1972, even though the nonwhite 
unemployment rate Increased from 2.1 to 2.3 times that of whites Yet 
most of this improvement was realized in the late 1960s and early' 1970s' 
According to the Levi tan/Taggart indicator, nonwhites actually lost ground 
between 1971 and 1979. 3 

The hardship measures as defined in this volume confirm that there was 
very modest relative improvement in the well-being of black workers and 
their families over the last half of the 1970s (Table 3.15). The incidence 
of Inadequate Individual Earnings among black workers declined slightly 
trom 1.55 to 1 53 times the incidence among whites, while the black IFE 
ncidence fell from 2.60 to 2.49 times the rate among whites, and the black 
IFI incidence from 3.60 to 3.46 times the white IFI rate. Though limited, 
these gains occurred in spite of a deterioration in relative unemployment, 
as the annual unemployment rate of blacks increased from 2.08 to 2 39 times 
the rate for whites. 

When judged in terms of intermediate and moderate, rather than severe, 
hardship, the absolute and relative gains of blacks were more substantial 
hor instance, the gap between the intermediate hardship IFE rates* for 
blacks and whites narrowed by 2.1 percentage points between 1974 and 1979, 
even though the gap in their severe hardship IFE rates narrowed by only 0.8 
percentage points: J J 



Black - white Black * "white 

incidence . incidence 





1974 


1979 


1979- 
1974 


1974 


1979 


1979- 
1974 


HE incidence 














Severe 

Intermediate 

Moderate 


13.5% 

14.9 

15.5 


12.1% 

13.9 

14.3 


-1.4% 

-1.0 

-1.2 


1.55 
1.44 

1.36~ 


1.53 
1*41 
1.34 


-0.02 
-0.03 
-0.02 


IFE incidence 














Severe 

Intermediate 
Moderate 


15.8 
19.5 
22.5 


14.6 
17.4 

•20.0 


-0.8 
-2.1 
-2.5 


^.<60 
2.51 
2.40 


2.49 
2.35 
2.23 


-0.11 

-0.16 
-0.17 


IFI incidence 














Severe * 

Intermediate 
Modera te 


12.5 
17.5 
21.7 


ALB .* 
15.8 
19.2 


-0.7 
-1.7 
-2.8 


3.60 
3.36 
3.07 


3.46 
3.16 
2.88 


-0.14 
-0.20 
-0.19 



As a result, the intermediate hardship IFE declined for blacks rela- 
tive to their severe hardship IFE; while for whites, intermediate hardship 
increased relative to severe hardship. Likewise, the ratio of the inter- 
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Table 3.15. ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE CHANGES IN UNEMPLOYMENT AND HARDSHIP INCIDENCE FOR BLACKS, HISPANICS 
AND WHITES 



4 



Average Annual Unemployment 



1974 1979 



1979- 
1974 



1975 1980 



1980- 
1975 



III 



1979- 



198Q- 



1974 1979 1974 1975 1980 1975 + 



Incidence Rates 

Whites 
Blacks 
Hispanics 

Incidence Ratio 

Blacks i Whites 
1 Hispanics * Whites 
Blacks * Hispanics 

Differential In 
Incidence Rates 

Blacks - Whites 
Hispanics - Whites 
Blacks - Hispanics 



5. OX 5. IX 
10.4 12.2 
8.1 8.3 



2.08 2.39 
1.62 1.63 
1.28 1.47 



3 



+0.1% 

+1.8 

+0.2 



+0.31 
+0.01 
+0.19 



7.8X 
14.7 
12.2 



1.88 
1.56 
1.20 



6.3X -1.5X 
14.1 -0.6 
10.1 -2.1 



2.23 +0.35 
1.60 +0.04 
1.40 +0.20 



24. 4% 22. 9% -1.5X 
37.9 35.0 -2.9 
32.3 29.3 -3.0 



1.55 1.53 
1.32 1.28 
1.17 1.19 



-0.02 
-0.04 
+0.20 



27. 6% 

41.5 

34.5 



1.50 
1.25 
1.20 



26. 2X -1.4* 
39.8 -1.7 
33.7 -0.8 



1.52 +0.02 
1.29 +0.04 
1.18 -0.02 



6.4 


7,1 


+0.7 


6.9 


7 


8 


+0.9 


13.5 


12 


1 


-1.4 


13.9 


13.6 


-0.3 


3, 1 


3.2 


+0.1 


4.4 


3 


7 


-0.7 


7.9 


6 


4 


-1.5 


6.9 


7.5 


+0.6 


2.3 


3.9 


+1.6 


2.5 


4 


0 


+1.5 


5.6 


5 


7 


+0.1 


* 7.0. 


6.1 


-0.9 



IFE 



IFI 



Incidence Rates 

Whites 
Blacks 
Hispanics 

Incidence Ratio 

Blacks i Whites 
Hispanics + Whites 
Blacks ♦ Hispanics 

Differential In 
Incidence Rates 

Blacks - Whites 
Hispanics - Whites 
Blacks - Hispanics 



9.9 
25.7 
18.0 



9.B 
24.4 
16.3 



2.60 2.49 
1.82 1.66 
1.43 1.50 



15.8 14.0 
8.1 6.5 
7.7 8.1 



-0.1 
-1.3 
-1.7 



-0.11 
+0.16 
+0.07 



-1.2 
-1.6 
+0.4 



11.6 
26.5 
20.8 



2.2B 
1.79 
1.27 



14.9 
9.2 
5.7 



11.2 -0.4 

26.3 -0.2 
IB. -7 -1.1 



2.35 +0.07 
1.67 -0.12 
1.41 +0.14 



15.1 +0.2 

7.5 -1.7 

7.6 +1.9 



4.8 4.B 
17.3 16.6 
13.1 11.6 



3.60 3.46 
2.73 2.42 
1.32 1.43 



12.5 11'. 8 
8.3 6.8 
4.2 5.0 



0 

-0.7 
-1.5 



-0.14 
-0.31 
+0.11 



-0.7 
-1.5 
+0.8 



5.7 
17.3 
15.4 



3.04 
2.70 
1.12 



11.6 
9.7 
1.9 



5.8 +0.1 
IB. 7 +1.4 
13.6 -1.8 



3.25 +0.21 
2.34 -0.36 
1.38 +0.£6 



13.9 +1.3 
7.8 -1.9 
5.1, +3.2 
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mediate and severe hardship 1FI rates declined more for blacks than whites 

1 'we e Toflcc^ 1? h V L 1 'l! Pr0Vem r tS in severe hardsh1 P A« 'S and 
hi™ ,• accomplished by simply moving a few additional!* black worker? 

pTeVT l^eH ear tm 9 oWr e e a^? r 1nC< "" $ *" d «™^» -SSl" 

poverty levels. A more realistic interpretation is that the nainc ~nf 

Ma*;* ss 2?jr" hardship ,w " • ^jrs'-U 



HE incidence 
Wh i tes 



> 1979- 
1974 '1979 1974 



Intermediate * severe 
Moderate * severe 



Blacks 



1.38 1.46 +.08 
1.75 1.85 +.10 



Intermediate + severe 
Moderate * severe 



IFE incidence 
Whites 



1.29 1.36 +.07 
1.54 1.62 +.08 



Intermediate' * severe 
Moderate * severe 



Blacks 



1.29 1.31 '4.02 
1.62 1.66 +.04 



Intermediate * severe. 
Moderate * severe • 



IFI incidence 
Whites 



1.26 1.24 -.02 
1.50 1.49 -.01 



Intermediate * severe 
Moderate * severe 



Blacks 



1.54 1.53 -.01 
2.19 2.14 -.05 



Intermediate * severe. 
Moderate * severe 



1.44 1.39 -.05 
1.87 1.77 -.io 



Contributing Factors - . ' ' 

►h if eral factors contributed to the modest gains of blacks, offsettina 

between 1974 an 1Q7Q 9 „ 5 d ° Ver deCllned by L3 Percentage Joints 
Detween 1974 and 1979, while increasing 1.5 percentage points for whites. 
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To the extent that the marginal entrants and leavers were those most likely 
to be in hardship, the at-risk group increased among whites while declining 
among blacks. Increased attachment of black workers was a positive factor 
to the extent the chances of inadequate earnings are lower among those par- 
ticipating more weeks. The proportion of blacks in the work force fifty 
weeks or more rose by 3.3 percentage points compared to a 1.4 percentage 
point increase among whites (Table 3.16). Likewise, part-time workers more 
often suffer hardship than full-time workers; and the percent of the total 
black work force employed ' ful 1 -time during all weeks of participation 
declined by only 3.4 percentage points, while dropping 4.8 percentage 
points for whites between 1974 and 1979. The full-time, full-year share of 
the total black work force declined by 0.5 percentage points compared to a 
3.0 percentage point drop among whites. 

The earnings of black workers improved, as suggested by the fact that 
the HE incidence among persons with no weeks of joblessness declined more 
for blacks than whites (Table 3.17). In contrast, the I IE incidence among 
workers with some unemployment rose among blacks while falling among 
whites. The share of the work force experiencing unemployment dropped 2.3 
percentage points for blacks, or slightly more than the 2.1 percent decline 
among whites, but the share of the unemployed who were jobless for two- 
thirds or more of their weeks in the work force increased more for blacks 
than whites: 

HE incidence 



1979- 

1974 1979 1974 



B 1 a c k s 

Employed full-time 16. 1% 13.8% -2.3% 

Employed part-time 53.1 41.8 -7.3 

s - * Experienced unemployment 68.8 70.3 . +1.5 

Whites 

Employed full-time 11.2 9.6 -1.6 

Employed part-time 39.4 34.5 -4.9 

Experienced unemployment 51.5 50.2 -1.3 
♦ 

The balance of all these changes is suggested by weighting the 1979 
HE rates for full-year and less than full-year participants with each of 
the seven different work experience patterns by the share of the 1974 total 
work force in each category, as well as by weighting the 1974 rates by the 
1979 patterns. All else remaining the same-, the HE incidence changes 
between 1974 and 1979 would have reduced the gap between black and white 
HE rates by 0.5 percentage points, while the work experience/attachment 
shifts would have also reduced the differential roughly the same amount. 
In other words, these two factors contributed about equally to the relative 
improvement for blacks: 
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Table 3.16. CHANGES IN LABOR FORCE ATTACHMENT AND WORK EXPERIENCE PATTERNS FOR WHITES, BLACKS 
AND HISPANICS 1974-1979 ' ' 



PERCEKT TOTAL WORK FORCE 







Blacks 






If M 1 IC) 






n i 9yan i la 


d 


TOTAL 


1974 


1979 


1979- 
1974 


1974 


1979 


1 Q7Q- 

1974 


1974 


1979 


1 Q7Q- 

1974 


Employed Full-Time 


52. 62 


49.22 


-3.42 


60.42 


55.62 


-4.82 


58.42 


52.32 


-6.12 


Employed Part-Time 

Vftl i in t a r i 1 m 
VU 1 Uil la tt I j 


1 C 
1 J . 3 


1 Q f 

10. / 


+5.2 


19.2 


23.6 


+4.4 


12.5 


18.3 


+6.8 


Ernoloved Part-T1rw» 
Involuntarily 


7.1 


7.6 


+0.5 


3.5 


6.0 


+2.5 


4.6 


7.1 


+2.5 


Mostly FmDloved 


1 1 fi 


in i 

1U. I 


1 r 
-1.3 


10.3 


9.3 


-1.0 


13. 1 


12.5 


-0.6 


Mixed 


6.4 


6.2 


-0.2 


3.6 


3.0 


-0.6 


5.5 


5.5 


0 


Mostly Unemployed 


3.2 


3.4 


+0.2 


1.4 


1.1 


-0.3 


2.5 


2.0 


-0.5 


.Not Employed 


5.7 


5.0 


-0.7 


1.7 


1.3 


-0.4 


3.4 


2.4 


-1.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


0 


100.0 


100.0 


0 


/foo.o 


100.0 


0 


FULL-YEAR 














1 


a* 




Employed Full -Time 


42.8 


41.4 


-1.4 


50.6 


47.6 


-3.0 


46.3 


43.1 


-3.4 


Employed Part-Time 
Voluntarily 


5.9 


9.9 


+4.0 


8.1 


11.8 


+3.7 


5.3 


9.1 


+3.8 


Employed Part-Time 
Involuntarily ^ 

Mostly Employed 


3.6 


4.1 


+0.5 


2.0 


3.5 


+1.5 


2.5 


4.3 


+1.8 


7.5 


7.1 


-0.4 


6.4 


6.0 


-0.4 


8.6 


8.2 


-0.4 


Mixed 


4 1*0 


4.1 


+0.1 


2.3 


2.0 


-0.3 


3.6 


4,0 


+0.4 


Mostly Unemployed 


2.3 


2.7 


+0.4 


1.0 


0.9 


-0.1 


2.0 


1.6 


-0.4 


i 

Not Employed 


0.9 


0.9 


0 


0.3 


0.2 


-0.1 


0.5 


0.5 


0 


Total 


66. 9 


70.2 


+3.3 


70.6 


72.0 


+1.4 


68.8 


70.8 


+2.0 
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Table 3.17. CHANGES IN THE INCIDENCE OF INADEQUATE INDIVIDUAL EARNINGS BY RACE, LABOR FORCE 
ATTACHMENT AND WORK EXPERIENCE PATTERN, 1974-1979 



HE INCIDENCE 



9 

ERIC 







81acks 






Whites 






Hi span ics 




1974 


1979 


1979- 
1974 


1974 


1979 


1979- 
1974 




1 Q 7Q 


1979- 

1 Q7>l 


TOTAL WORK FORCE 




















Employed Full-Time 


16. IX 


13. 8% 


-2.3% 


11.2% 


9.6% 




f 16.8% 


Id Ot 


- C . OA 


Employed Part-Time 
Voluntarily 


45.6 


34.3 


-11.3 


37.6 


32.6 


1 

-5.1) 


41.9 




1 1 . u 


Employed Part-Time 
Involuntarily 


67.4 


60.4 


-7.0 


" 49.4 


42.2 


-7.2 


53.8 


38.0 


b 

-15.8 


Mostly Employed 


42.3 


43.6 


+1.3 


33.0 


, 32.2 


-0.8 


34.5 


44.6 


+10. 1 


Mixed 


76.1 


75.9 


-0.2 


67.8 


67.6 


-0.2 


80.6 


69.5 


-10.6 


Mostly Unemployed 


95,8 


96.2 
99. 7^ 


+0.4 


93,8 


94,6 


+0.8 


99.3 


92.6 


-6.7 


Not Employed 


99.3 


+0.4 


97.4 


99.3 


+1.9 


100.0 


99.8 


-0.2 


FUI 1 -YFAR WORK FORrF 
rum— iCMf\ i»uj\n rui\i»L 




















Employed Full-Time 


12.1 


10.0 


-2.1 


8.3 


7.1 


-1.2 


12,4 


11.7 


-0.7 


• Employed Part-Time 
Voluntarily 


41.9 


30.3 


-11.6 


36.7 


27.3 


-9.4 


* 

42.4 


24.8 


-17.6 


Employed Part-Time 
Involuntarily 


61.8 


48.9 


-12.9 


36.2 


29.9 


-6.3 


39.2 


28.7 


-10.5 


Mostly Employed 


33.1 


38.0 


+4.9 


22.9 


25.3 


+2.4 


29.0 


38.3 


+9.3 


Mixed 


69.8 


72.9 


+3.1 


61.7 


63.2 


+1.5 


76.7 


63.7 


-13.0 


Mostly Unemployed 


94.5 


95.3 


-0.8 


94.1 


94.0 


-0.1 


99.2 


90.5 


-8.7 


Mot Employed 1 


100.0 


100.0 


0 


100.0 


100.0 


0 


100.0 


100.0 


0 
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Whites Blacks Blacks-w hites 

^ 

1979 I I E rate if each work experience/ 
attachment category had 1979 HE 

incidence but 1974 share 23.25% 35.80% 12.55% 

Actual 1979 HE incidence 22.95 35.05 12.10 

Reduction in HE rate associated with 

changing work force patterns -0.30 -0.75 -0.45 

1979 I I E rate if each work experience/ 
attachment category had 1974 HE 

incidence but 1979 share 24.77 37.39 12 62 

Actual 1979 1 1 E incidence 22.95 35.05 12.10 



Reduction in HE rate associated with 
declining incidence in each work 

experience/attachment category -1.82 -2.34 



•0.52 



Not only di( 
between 1974 and 
Earnings who wei 
more, for whites 



the HE incidence decline more for blacks than for whites 
1979, the percent of workers with Inadequate Individual 
in families with Inadequate Family Earnings increased 
lan for blacks: 



1974 
1979 



1979-1974 



1975 
1980 



1980-1975 
1980-1974 



Percent HE in 


I-FE 


Whites 


Blacks 


27.6% 


51.9% 


28.7 


52.6 


+1.1 


+0.7 


30.7 


52.5 


31.5 


53.6 


+0.8 


+1.1 


+3.9 


+1.7 



^•th T r h ^. incr f as ed incidence of fami-ly earnings inadequacy among persons 
with Inadequate Individual Earnings occurred despite a declining number of 
dependents per worker in the families of workers in the HE. The changes 
these dependency rates were about the same for blacks as for whites- 



in 
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1974 
1979 

/979-1974 

1975 
1980 

1980-1975 
1980-1974 



Other family members per worker 
in families of persons in HE 



Whites 


Blacks 


1.04 


1.34 


0.92 


/ 1.27 


-0.12 


-0.07 


r.oo 


1.31 


0.88 


1.16 


-0.12 


-0.15 


-0.16 


-0.18 



The proportion of. the blacks with adequate individual earnings who had 
Inadequate Family Earnings declined slightly between 1974 and 1979, and 
significantly between 1974 and 1980. In both cases, these declines were, 
more than those experienced by whites: 



Percent not in HE who were in IFE 



Whites Blacks 

1974 
1979 

1979- 1974 

1975 
1980 

1980- 1975 
1980-1974 • 



4.70% 


9.675 


4.21 


9.14 


-0.49 


-0.53 


4.36 


8.12 


3.91 


8.35 


-0.45 




-0.79 


~-1.32 



The ratio of the IFE to the HE changed very little, with roughly 
equal shifts among black and white workers: 

IFE divided by HE 



Whites 



Blacks 



1974 
1979 



1979-1974 



.41 
.43 
+.02 



.68 
.70 
+.02 



9 



1975 
1980 



1980-1975 
1980-1974 



.42 
.43 
+7TJX 
+.02' 



.64 
.66 

+7U? 

-.02 
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The, IFE rates for black workers who experienced unemployment, as well 
as those employed full-time or part-time all weeks in the work force, all 
improved relative to those of whites. Only among the short-term unemployed 
were the changes more favorable for whites than blacks (Table 3*18): 



IFE incidence 









1979- 




1974 


1979 


1974 


Blacks 








Employed full-time 


11.035 


9.32 


-1.7% 


Employed part-time . 


42.8 


36.0 


-6.8 


Experience unemployment 


44.2 


42.4 


-1.8 


Whites 








Employed full-time 


4.5 


4.0 


-0.5 


Employed part-time 


18.1 


16.2 


-1.9 


Experienced unemployment 


18.3 


19.0 


+0.7 



ERIC 



On balance, the work experience pattern shifts were more favorable for 
whites than blacks between 1974 and 1979, adding 0.5 percentage points to 
the black-white IFE differential. Ln' contrast, the IFE incidence rate 
declines for each work experience category were more favorable for blacks 
than whites, reducing the differential by 1.5 percentage points: 

Whites Blacks Blacks-whites 

IFE if 1974 IFE rates among work 

experience groups but 1979 share , 10.75 26.95 16.20 

Actual 1974 IFE incidence *' 9.94 25.67 15.73 

Increase in IFE rate between 1974 
and 1979 associated with changes 

in work experience patterns +0..81 +1.28 +0.47 

IFE if 1979 IFE rates among work f 

experence groups but 1974 share 9.4k 23.61 14.20 

Actual if 1974 IFE incidence 9.94 25.67 15.73 

Decline in IFE rate between 1974 and 
1979 associated with changes in 
IFE incidence within each work 

experience Category -0.53 -2.06 -1.53 * 

The Earnings Supplementation Rate, i.e., the percent of the IFE lifted 
out of poverty by the receipt of cash transfers and other nonearned income, 
declined for both blacks and whites over the 1974-1980 period, but more so 
for blacks than whites. The impact of nontransfer income supplements 
increased less for blacks than for whites, but the impact of cash transfers 
declined less for the black working poor than forwhites (Table 3.19). 
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Table 3.18. CHANGES IN THE INCIDENCE OF INADEQUATE FAMILY EARNINGS BY RACE, LABOR FORCE 
ATTACHMENT AND WORK EXPERIENCE PATTERN, 1974-1979 



IFE INCIDENCE 







Blacks 






wni tes 






Hi spani cs 




» 


1974 


1979 


1 Q7Q- 

17/7" 

1974 


1974 


1979 


1 Q7Q 

1974 


1974 


1979 


1 Q7Q- 

1974 


TOTAL 




















Employed Full-Time 


11. OX 


9.3* 


-1.7% 


4.5% 


4.0% 


-0.5% 


10.1% 


9.6% 


-0.5% 


Employed Part-Time 
Voluntarily 


42.4 


34.2 


-8.2 


18.3 


16.0 


-2.3* 


-26.0 


20.0 


-6.0 


Employed Part-Time 
Involuntarily 


43.6 


40.7 


-2.9 


17.0 


16.9 


-0.1 


28.6 


22.4 


-6.2 


j Mostly Employed 


23.7 


28.1 


+4.4 


11.0 


11.8 


+0.8 


18.3 


18.8 


+0.5 


Mixed 


43.0 


39.6 


-3.4 


21.8 


25.4 


+3.6 


39.9 


30.4 


-9.5 


Mostly Unemployed 


56.9 


56.3 


-0.6 


40.8 


37.8 


-3.0 


47.3 


43.2 


-3.9 


Not Employed 


66.2 


63.5 


-2.7 


37.9 


39.3 


+1.4 


53.1 


48.9 


-4.2 


FULL-YEAR 




















Employed Full-Time 


6.5 


5.8 


-0.6 


2.6 


2.2 


-0.4 


6.2 


6.2 


0 


Employed Part-Time 
Voluntarily 


35.5 


23.8 


-11.7 


15.0 


11.1 


-3.9 


21.6 


11.9 


-9.7 


Employed Part-Time 
f Involuntarily 


36.1 


30.5 


-5.6 


12.1 


10.7 


-1.4 


21.4 


18.8 


-2.6 


Mostly Employed 


17.1 


20.7 


+3.6 


7.2 


8.0 


+0.8 


13.0 


14.2 


+ 1.2 


Mixed 


37.7 


37.3 


•0.4 


20.9 


24.7 


+3.8 ' 


35.5 


29.0 


-6.5 


Mostly Unemployed 


53.4 




+0.4 


42.7 


36.6 


-6.1 ' 


49.4 


41.7 


-7.7 


Not Employed 


76.2 


61.8 

f 


•14.4 


58.3 


50.5 

1 


-7.8 

Mo 


65.6 


65.1 


-0.5 




Table 3.19. CHANGE IN EARNINGS SUPPLEMENTATION RATES BY WORK EXPERIENCE PATTERN FOR BLACKS 



Tetal timings 
Supplementation Kate 



Earnings Supplementation 
**u - Nontransfers 



Earnings 'Supplementation 
Kate - Transfers 



Change U 
Total Earnings 
Supplementation Kate 



Change In earnings 
Suppl eoentet ton 
Kate - hontramferc 



Change tn timings 
Suppl n«n tit It* 
Kate - Transfers 



Ea»Ure4 Full-Tit 

Whites 
Slacks 

tnployed rart-T1«e 

Voluntarily 



Whites 
' Slacks 

EaployH Part-Tia* 
Involuntarily 

Whites 
Slacks 

Experienced Sow 
UnawpUyent 

Whites 
Slacks 



45. n 

33.2 



44.1 
43.2 



47.5 
25.5 



43. n 

34.1 



42.3 
42.1 



42. S 

24.1 



42.51 
32.2 



44.3 
42.4 



37.4 
30.1 



41.71 
30.S > 



42.7 
41.4 



45.7 
25.0 



41.3 

2S.g 



4S.0 

32.5 



42. g 
25.4 



39.0 
24.0 



20.91 
4.S 



30.1 
9.9 



19.1 
2.1 



13.3 
4.7 



19. SI 
S.2 



2S.3 
7.1 



14.2 
S.S 



12.4 
3.2 



22.91 
S.2 



34. g 

12.4 



19.9 

5.2 



15. S 
4.4 



22. 7X 
4.4 



34.3 
10.4 



19.4 
S.S 



13.5 
4.7 



25. OX 
24.4— 



35.2 
33.3 



2S.4 

23.4 



2S.0 
24.2 



24. IX 



34.0 
35.0 



24.4 

24.1 



35.4 
29.3 



24.0 

21.4* 
30.2 



27.5 
24.9 



27.1 
19.2 



01 



2S.4 

30.0 



24.1 
19.2 



25.5 
19.3 



-3.41 
-1.0 



-l.S 
-0.4 



-0.1 
♦4.4 



♦ 1.4 
-3.3 



1180- 
1975 



-2.21 
-5.3" 



40.4 
-0.7 



♦2.9 
-3.9 



-9 0 
4,5 



1180- 
1974 



-4.21 
•2.4 



-3.4 
-l.S 



-l.S 

-0.5 



-2.3 
-4.1 



1179- 
1974 



♦2.9X 
♦ 1.4 



♦4.0 
♦2.5 



♦0.4 

♦3.1 



♦2.5 
♦1.7 



19SO- 
1975 



♦2.91 
-l.S 



♦4.0 
♦3.3 



♦5.4 
♦3.0 



♦0.9 
♦ 1.5 



1940- 
1974 



♦ 1.81 
•0.4 



♦ 3.4 
♦0.5 



♦0.5 
♦3.7 



♦0.2 
0 



1179- 
1174 



-5.4X 
-2.4 



-5ft 
-3.1 



-0.9 

♦ 1.5 . 



-0.9 
•5.0 



1980- 

1175 



•5. IX 
-3.5 



•5.4 
•5.0 



-3.5 
-4.9 



-1.9 

-10.0 



1940- 
1974 



-5.0X 
•2.0 



•4.S 

-3.3 



-2.3 
-4.2 



-2.5 
-4.9 



ro 



Whites 
Slack* 



51.7 
32.7 



51.2 
34.S 



51.5 
31. S 



4S.4 

29.1 



22.0 
4.0 



19.3 
5.0 



25.2 
S.l 



23.2 



29.7 
24.7 



31.9 
29. S 



24.3 
23.7 



25.2 
22.7 



-0.2 
-0.9 



-2.8 

-5.7 



-3.3 
-3.4 



♦3.2 
♦2.1 



♦3.9 
♦ 1.4 



♦ 1.2 
♦0.4 



•3.4 
-3.0 



-4.7 
-7.1 



-4.5 
-4.0 
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Among persons employed full-time and voluntarily part-time, the declines in 
overall Earnings Supplementation Rates between 1974 and 1980, but par- 
ticularly in transfer supplementation, were relatively greater for whites 
than blacks* On the other hand, earnings supplements for unemployed 
blacks, and particularly transfer supplements, declined more than for the 
white unemployed* 



Significant Improvements for Hispanics 

Hardship declined substantially for Hispanic workers, much more than 
for white workers, -even though unemployment rate differentials did not 
narrow. In 1974, the Hispanic average annual unemployment rate was 1.62 
times that of whites and remained 1.63 times as high in 1979. Neverthe- 
less, the Hispanic HE incidence declined from 1.32 to 1.28 times that of 
whites, while family earnings and income inadequacy declined even more. 
The Hispanic/white IFE incidence ratio dropped from 1.82 to 1.66, while the 
IFI incidence ratio fell from 2.73 to 2.42. The absolute differences also 
decl ined: 



Changes in Hispanic-white severe hardship 
incidence differentials 



* 1979-1974 1980-1975 1980-1974 

HE incidence -1.5% +0.6% -0.4% 

IFE incidence -1.6 -1.7 -0,6 

IFI incidence -1.5 -1.9 -0.5 



The reductions in severe hardship among Hispanics were apparently 
achieved by the movement of many individuals and families only slightly 
above the severe hardship adequacy standards. In contrast to the patterns 
for blacks, severe hardship gains of Hispanics were not matched or exceeded 
by declines in moderate and intermediate hardship. The intermediate 
hardship HE incidence among Hispanic workers actually rose by 1.0 per- 
centage points between 1974 and 1979 despite a decline of 3.0 percentage 
points in the severe hardship rate. While the differential in severe 
hardship HE rates for Hispanics and whites declined by 1.5 percentage 
joints, the differential in intermediate hardship rates rose by 1.2 per- 
centage points. Likewise, the Hispanic-white severe hardship IFI dif- 
ferential fell by 1.5 percentage points, but the intermediate hardship 
differential declined by only 1.1 percentage points: 
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I IE incidence 
Severe 

Intermediate 
Moderate 

r IE ratio 

Intermediate * Severe 
Moderate * Severe 

IFE incidence 

Severe 

Intermediate 
Moderate 

IFE raticf 

Intermediate * Severe 
Moderate * Severe 

IFI incidence 

Severe 

Intermediate 
Moderate 

I FI ratio 

Intermediate * Severe 
Moderate * Severe 



Hispanics 



1979- 

1974 1979 1974 



32.3X 29. 3X 
43.9 44.9 
55.0 55.2 



1.36 1.54 +0.18 
1.70 1.89 +0.19 



18.0 16.3 -2.7 
24.0 26.2 -1.8 
30.4 29.3 -1.1 



1.33 1.36 +0.03 
1.69 1.80 +0.11 



13. i 11.6 -1.5 
18.9 17.7 -1.2 
26.1 24.4 -1.7 



1 U \ . j? >0.07 
1.99 2.10 >Q,ii 



Whites 



1979- 

1974 1979 1974 



22. 91 -1,5 
33,6 -0.2 
42.5 -0.3 



t. 36 1.46 +0. 12 
1.75 • 1.85 +0. 10 



9.9 9.8 -0.1 
12.9 12.9 0 
16.1 16.3 +0.2 



1.29 1.31 +0.02 
1.63 1.66 +0.03 



4.8 4.8 0 
7.4 7.3 -0.1 
10.5 10.2 -0.3 



1.54 LSI -0.01 
2.19 2.14 -0.05 



-3.0 ' 24. 4* 
+1.0 . 33.8 
+0.2 42,8 



The declining hardship experienced by Hispanic workers was not the 
result of relative improvements in their work experience patterns. Between 
1§74 and 1980, the Hispanic labor force participation rate increased 2.£ 
percentage points compared to the 1.5 percentage point increase for whites; 
thus, more high risk, marginal J work force participants were added to the 
Hispanic work force. While the^ proportion of all Hispanic workers who 
participated full-year rose by 1.9 percentage points compared to 1.4 
percentage points for whites, the proportion employed full-time, full-year 
declined by 3.4 percentage points compared to the 3.0 percentage point 
decline, for whites. Part-time work increased significantly. In 1974, 12.5 
percent of the total Hispanic work force was employed part-time voluntarily 
all weeks of participation. By 1979, this share had risen to 18.3 percent, 
a 6.8 percentage point increase among Hispanics, compared to the 4.4 per- 
centage point increase among whites. Weighting the 1974 HE rates for each 
work experience pattern category by its 1979 share suggests that these 
shifting work patternswere associated with a 0.2 percentage point decline 
in the Hispanic/white HE differential. On the other hand, the declining 
incidence rates within various work experience categories were associated 
with a 0.9 percentage point reduction in the differential: 
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Hispanics- 
Hispanics Whites whites 

I IE rate if had 1974 1 1£. incidence / 
for each work experience category 

but 1979 share 32.85% 25.19% 7.66% 

Actual 1974 HE incidence 32.32 24,44 7.88 

Increment in HE incidence associated 
with 1974-1979 changes in work 
experience patterns +0.53 +0.75 -0.22 

HE incidence if had 1979 IIE~ rates 

for each category but 1974 share 20.19 27.44 7.25 
Actual 1979 HE incidence 22.95 29.26 6.31 

Decrement in 1 1 E associated with * 
incidence changes with work 

experience categories -2.76 -1.82 -0.94 

The absolute and relative declines in family earnings Inadequacy among 
Hispanic workers were even greater than the Individual earnings improve- 
ments, largely because of favorable changes in family work force parti- 
cipation. For Hispanic families with at least one Individual in the HE, 
the number of other family members per work force participant declined from 
1.59 to 1.28 between 1974 and 1980 compared to the decline from 1.04 to 
0.88 for whites: 



Other family members per worker in families 
of persons in HE 



Whites 




Hispanics 


1.04 




1.59 


0.92 




1.42 


-0.12 




-0.17 


1.00 




1.50 


0.88 




1.28 


-0.12 




-0.22 


-0.16 




-0.31 



1974 
1979 

1979- 1974 

1975 
1980 

1980- 1975 
1980-1974 



Thus, the percent of persons with Inadequate Individual Earnings who 
also had Inadequate Family Earnings declined more (or increased less) for 
Hispanics than for whites: 

♦ 
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1974 
1979 



1979-1974 



1975 
1980 



1980-1975 
1980-1974 



Percent I IE in IFE 



Whites 


Hispanics 


27.6% 


39.8% 


28.7 


36.6 


+1.1 


-3.2 


30.7 


42.7 


31.5 


41.4 


+0.8 


-1.3 


+3.9 


+0.6 



f,™ I5 e ™ rr ™ ln 9.pf the Hispanic-white IFI differential resulted not onlv 
from the relative imfli^jmnents in the IFE, but also from relat ve increase 
in Earnings SupplemeTmTkRate^of. Hispanics." Between 1974 to 979 the 

m'eT^n^ b ' "'"transfer earn ng upp la- 

ments increased by 3.6 percentage points for Hispanics compared to i ? 

R^VhVA 6 - P ° in , tS f ° r t UeS; while the Portion lifted out of poverty bv 
the addition of transfers declined 3. 4" percentage points for Tues but 
only 2.0 percentage points among Hispanics: 



Earnings Supplementation 
Rate-Total 



1974 
1979 



"1979-1974- 



1975 
1980 



1980-1975 
1980-1974 



27.21 
28 8 

25.8 
27.9 
+27T 
+0.7 



Whites 

51.7% 

51.5 

-0.2 

51.2 
48.4 

-3.3 



Earnings Supplementation 
Kate-Nontransfers ' 

Hispanics Whites 



6.9% 
+3.6 

6.1 

8.7 

+rr 
-12.8 ? 



22.05 
25. 2 
+3.2 

19.3 
23.2 

+TT 

+ 1.2 



Rate-Transfers 


Hispanics 


Whites 


21.3? 

19.3 

^O" 


29.7% 

26.3 

-3.4 


19.7 
19.2 

-2.1 


31.9 
25.2 
r O" 
-4.5 



The Interrelationship of Changing Family 
Patterns and Labor Market Trends 



The Hardship Consequences of Shifting Family Patterns 

With declining family size, the aging of the post-war babies and 
increased work force participation of wives and other famiTy members' the 
number of dependents per breadwinner declined significantly. There'were 
2 01 persons in the civilian population for each work force part icipan?7n 

cLnt fj? 1 ? L i 9 ° 10 -T* , The number 0f d «Pendents per work force par- 
ticipant in families with at least one worker declined from 0.79 to 0 66- 
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Breadwinners and breadwinning responsibilities 





^974 


1979 


1979- 
1374 


1975 


1980 


1980- 


1980- 

i at a 
1974 


Participation rate of persons 
age 16 and over 


68. 9X 


70. 1? 


+ 1 .25 


CO ow 
00. 0* 


£0 Q* 
07s 0* 


▼ 1.0* 


♦/I Q* 

▼V . 3 * 


Percent i6 and over in work 
force full -year 


48. 4X 


50. 3X 


+ 1.9% 


49.55 


51.65 


+2. IX 


+3. OX 


Civilian population per -person 
in work force 


2.01 


1.90 


-0.11 


2.01 


1.90 


-0.11 


-0.11 


Number oersons in families 
with a work force participant 
per work force participant 


1.79 


1.66 


-0.13 


K78 


1.66 


-0,12 


-0.13 


Civilian population per full- 
year work force participant 


2.87 


2.65 


-0.22 


2.77 


2.57 


-0.02 


-0.30 


Number persons fn families 
with a m^cbcr in ,/Ork force 
full -year per full -year 
work force partic ipant 


2.55 


2.32 


-0.23 


2.45 


2.25 


-0.20 


-0.30 


Persons in families with a 
member in HE * total with 
I IE 


2,09 


1.98 


-0.11 


2.05 


1.^93 


-0.12 


-0.08 



There was a rather dramatic decline in average family size. In 1974, 
12.0 percent of the civilian pdpu ration age 15 and over lived in families 
with six or more members, while 12.5 percent were in single person fam- 
ilies. By 1979, the proportion in large families had declined to 9.3 
percent, while the proportion in one-person units had risen to 15.6 per- 
cent: 

Distribution of civilian 
population age 16 and over 



Family members 


1974 


1979 


1979-1974 


One , 


12.5% 


15.6% 


+3.1% 


Two 


26.9 


27.3 


+0.4 


Three 


18.8 


18.9 


+0.1 


Four or five 


29.8 


29.0 


-0.8 


Six or more 


12.0 


9.3 


-2.7 



The participation rates for persons age 16 and over living in two- 
person families', as well as for those living in families with six or more 
members actually declined, but increased for unrelated individuals and 
adults in families with three to five members: 
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Family members 

One 
Two 
Three 

Four or five 
Six or more 



Participation rate for persons 
16 and over by family size 



1974 


1979 


1979-1974 


62.0% 


65.6% 


+3.6% 


61.9 


60.9 


-1.0 


73.5 


76.3 


+2.8 


74.0 


77.1 


+3.1 


71.6 


70.7 


-0.9 • 



The proportion of the work force who were responsible only for their 
own support rose from 11.2 percent in 1974 to 14.6 percent in 1979. On the 
other hand, the proportion who were the sole breadwinners in families with 
two or more members declined from 18.5 to 15.8 percent. Put another way 
79.2 percent of the workers living in families with two or more members in 
1974 were in multiple worker families compared to 81.4 percent in 1979- 



Fanily size 

One rae*ber 
Two members 

Four or five -necbers 
Six Or wore nenberS 
TOtTi 



Share of total *ork 'orce P/ nurber of 
work force participant? and family sue 



1974 



One 

part )g ipjn i 



11.23 
7.41 
-4"; OS 
5.66 
1.34 



Two 

participants 



16 80 
1 0 9 3 



Three or more 
participa nts 



One 

oartic i p 



14 55 

7.07 



13.35 
3,33 

477*1 



13 04 

7,76 



I 58 
4 45 
0.73 
30T 



1979 



Two 

participants 



16.58 

13 63 
1.98 
473? 



Three or -yjre 
partic 'Pants 



5 57 
13-77 
6.62 



Reduced family size and increased earners helped* to alleviate family 

SiTh" 98 !/ 1 ? -i COme . in * d ^ ac y- .Weighting the 1979 hardship rates in each 

11 tit J f s«e/number of earners categories in the text table above 

by the 1974 work force share in each of these categories suggests the 

magnitude of these effects: yy«uo 
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1 1 E incidence if had 1979 HE rates for each earners/ 

family size category but 1974 share 24.31% 

Actual 1979 1 1 E incidence 24.17 

Improvement associated with changes in family size 

and earners -0.14 

IFE incidence if had 1979 IFE rates for each earners/ 

family size category but 1974 share 11.74 

Actual 1979 IFE incidence 11,35 

Improvement associated with changes in family size 

and earners -0.39 

IFI incidence if had 1979 HE rates for each earners/ 

family size category but 1974 share 6.33 

Actual 1979 IFI incidence . 6.03 

Improvement associated with changes in family size 

and earners -0.30 



Changes in the sex and family relationship patterns of the work force 
Increased hardship probabilities. Unrelated individuals, who have high IFE 
and IFI rates, increased from 11.3 to 14.9 percent of the work force 
between 1974 and 1980 (Table 3.20). Male family heads with no wives in the 
labor market or no wives present declined from 17.0 to 13.0 percent over 
this period, while the female share of the work force rose by 2.0 per- 
centage points and the fesnffTe^fMtTy'heatf share by tf. percentage points. 
Since males, and particularly male family heads, are less likely to face 
labor market- related hardship, their declining work force shares offset the 
positive effects of smaller families and increased breadwinners. Weighting 
the 1979 severe hardship rate for each of the nine sex/family relationship 
subgroups (male family heads with and without wives in the work force and 
without wives present, female family heads, wives, male and female others, 
plus male and female unrelated individuals) by its 1974 work force share 
yields weighted hardship rates below the actual 1979 levels: 
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Table 3.20. CHANGES IN THE SEX AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS OF THE WORK FORCE 












Share 


of Total 


Work Force 








1974 


1979 


1979- 
1974 


1975 


1980 


1980- 
1975 


1980- 
1974 


Male Family Head 


39.5% 


35.9% 


-3.6% 


39.2% 


35.6% 


-3.6% 


-3.9% 


Wife in Work Force 
Wife Not in Work force 
Wife Not Present 


(22.5) 
(15.9) 
( 1.1) 


(22.7) 
(12.1) 
( 1.2) 


(+0.2) 
(-3.8) 
(+0.1) 


(22.5) 
(15.7) 
( 1.0) 


(22.6) 
(11.7) 
( 1-3) 


(+0.1) 
(-4.0) 
(+0.3) 


(+0.1) 
(-4.2) 
(+0.2) 


Male Unrelated Individual 
Other Male 
Total Male 


5.9 
12.1 
57.4 


7.9 
11.5 
55.3 


+2.0 
-1.4 
-2.1 


6.1 
11.8 
57.1 


8.1 
11.8 
55.2 


+2.0 
0 

-1.9 


+2.2 
-0.3 
-2.2 


Female Family Head 
Wife 

Female Unrelated Individual 
Other Female 
Total Female 


4.4 
24.4 
5.4 
8.5 
42.7 


5.1 
24.6 
6.6 
8.3 
44.7 


+0.7 
' +0.2 
+1.2 
-0.2 
+2.0 


4.4 
24." 4 
5.8 
8.3 
42.9 


5 3 
24.5 
6.8 
8.2 
44.8 


+0.9 
+0.1 
+1.0 
-0.1 
+1.9 


+0.9 
+0.1 
+1.4 
-0.3 
+2.1 
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HE rate if had 1979 HE incidence for each 

relationship category but 1974 share 
Actual 1979 HE incidence 



sex/family 



23.87* 
24.17 



HE rate increment associated with changing 
family relationship patterns 



sex/ 



+0.30 



IFE* rate if had 1979 IFE incidence for each 

relationship category but 1974 share 
Actual 1979 IFE incidence 



sex/ family 



11.04 
11.35 



IFE rate increment associated with changing 
family relationship patterns 



sex/ 



+0.31 



IFI rate if had -1979 IFI incidence for each 

relationship category but 1974 share 
Actual 1979 IFI incidence 



sex/family 



5.74 
6.03 



IFI rate increment associated with changing sex/ 

family relationship patterns +0.29 



Shifting the Burdens 

The incidence of hardship declined among families with three or more 
workers, as well as among single-person families with a worker (Table 
3.21). Hardship incidence increased in families with three or more members 
^bulranly-orre person in the workforce. 

Fortuitously, an increased percentage of the large families had 
multiple earners and the multiple earners increased their work force 
attachment. For instance, the percent of workers living in families with 
four or more members and having at least two full-year participants rose 
from 52.5 percent of workers in such families in 1974 to 56.6 percent in 
1980 (Table 3.22). In other words, more of the "secondary" earners had 
come to share "primary" breadwinning responsibilities with the family head. 

The incidence of hardship decl ined modestly among all male family 
heads in the work force, and actually increased for those whose wives did 
not participate, but the hardship rates dropped significantly among female 
family heads, ajs well as among male and female unrelated individuals (Table 
3.23). The HE incidence among female workers dropped significantly, 
compared to very modest improvements for males. However, this produced no 
relative improvement in women's chances of attaining adequate family 
earnings or income because an increasing proportion of females in the work 
force were family heads or unrelated individuals, both characterized by 
high IFE and IFI rates. 

The changing hardship rates for the various sex/relationship subgroups 
reflected quite disparate labor market developments. Work force attachment 
increased significantly among females. It rose among wives and "secondary" 
family earners. All else being equal, this should have reduced the rela- 
tive incidence of hardship among these groups: , 
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Table 3.21. HARDSHIP INCIDENCE IN 1974 AND 1979 BY FAMILY SIZE AND NUMBER OF EARNERS 



HE Incidence 





















Three or 


nu r c 




One 


in Work 


Force 


Two in Work 


Force 


I II 


WOrK 


Force 










1979- 






1979- 






1979- 




1974 


1979 


1974 


1974 


1979 


1974 




1 Q7Q 


1974 


One Member 


25.1% 


21 


.8% 


-3.3% 














-- 


Two" Members 


22.1 


21 


.3 


-o.§ 


21.4 


19.2 


-2 


2 






— 


Three Members 


20.1 


.21 


4 


+1.3 


24.7 


21.4 


-3 


3 


29.5 


27.3 


-2.2 


Four or Five Members 


12.2 


14 


6 


+2.4 


25/0 


23.5 


-1 


5 


33.0 


-31.2 


-1.8 


Six or More Members 


17.3 


21 


.2 


+3.9 


33.0 


33.2 


+0 


2 


39.2 


37.7 


-1.5 












IFE 


Incideoce 










One Member 


23.9 


20 


5 


-3.4 

















Two Members 


27.6 


28 


5 


+0.9 


5.2 


5.0 


-0 


2 








Three Members 


23.1 


26 


4 


+3.3 


5.8 


5.1 


-0 


7 


2.8 


2.1 


-0.7 


Four or Five Members 


•15.8 


20 


5 


+4.7 


7.3 


8.6 


+1 


3 


3.8 


3.0 


-0.8 


Six or More Members 


32.6 


41 


5 


+8.9 


21.1 


24.8 


+3 


7 


9.8 


. 7.4 


-2.4 



I Pt Incidence 



One Member 


14.3 


. 12 


.4 


-1.9 






















Two Members 


8.1 


8 


.8 


+0.7 


1 


.9 


2 


1 


+0 


2 










Three Members 


11.2 


12 


6 


+ lr4 


2 


6 


2 


3 


-0 


3 


0 


7 


• 0.7 


,0 


Four or Five Members 


10.7 


14 


6 


+3.9 


4 


4 


5 


5 


+1 


1 


2 


0 


1.5 


-0.5 


Six or More Members 


20.6 


32 


4 


+11.8 


15 


5 


17 


9 


+2 


4 


6 


6 


3.8 


-2.8 



r 

Table 3.22. INCREASING WORK FORCE ATTACHMENT AND ADDED BREADWINNERS 



Share of total work force participants by family size, 
number of earners and duration of participation 



1974 



One Member 

Two Members 

Three Members 

Four dr Five Members 

Six or More Members 



At Least One Of Family 
Work Force Participants 
Participating Half-Year 

88. 9% 

87.1 

83.0 

80.3 

74.6 



At Least One Of Family 
Work Force Participants 
Participating Full-Year 

77.7% 

74.5 

70.6 

68.1 

60.5 



At Least Two Family 
Work Force Participants 
Participating Half-Year 

60. 42 
64.7 
63.5 
64.6 



At Least Two Family 
Work Force Participants 
Participating Full-Year 



51. 8X 
54.5 
52.5 
51.4 



1979 



One Member 

Two Members 

Three Members 

Four or Five Members 

Six or More Members 



88.2 
87.8 
84.3 
81.4 
74.7 



74.6 
76.0 
71.7 
69.0 
61.8 



61.5 
68 3 
68.0 
66.7 



53.3 
57.9 
56.6 
54.6 



1979-1974 



One Member 

Two Members 

Three Members 

Four or Five Members 

5 > x or More-ffcmber* 



-0.7 
+0.7 
+ 1.3 
+ 1.1 
+0.1 



-3.1 
+ 1.5 
+ 1.1 
+0.9 
+t3 



+ 1.L 
+3.6 
+4.5 

+z;i 



+ 1.5 
+3.4 
+4.1 
+3.2 
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Table 3.23. HARDSHIP RATES IN 1974 AND 1979 FOR SEX/FAMILY RELATIONSHIP SUBGROUPS 



lit Incidence 



[ft Incidence 



IFI Incidence * 





1974 


1979 


1Q7Q. 

1974 


1975 


1980 


1980- 
1975 


1974 


1979 


1979- 
1974 


1975 


1980 


1980- 
1975 


1974 


1979 


1979- 
1974 


1975 


1980 


1980 
1975 


Male Firmly Heads 


9.7X 


9.3X 


-0.4S 


11 91 


11.6*; 


-0.3X 


7 9X 


7.7X 


-0 2% 


9.6* 


8. ?r 


-0.7X 


4.01 


3.9X 


-0.1X 


4.81 


4.81 


01 


Wife in Work Force 
(Hale Householder) 


/ 


9.0 


-0.9 


12.3 


11.2 


-1.1 


4.7 


d 1 


-U . D 


t> .U 


c 1 

D. 1 


-0.9 


2. 7 


c. b 


-0.2 


3 . 3 


3. 1 


-0.2 


h i tnout w i re in ^ 
Work Force 


9.0 


9.1 


♦0.1 


11 0 


11.3 


+0.3 


12.1 


13.9 


♦1.8 


14.5 


15.5 


♦ 1.0 


5.8 


6.1 


♦0.3 


6.8 


7.6 


♦0.8 


Hale Unrelated Individuals 


21.7 


18.8 


-2 9 


24,7 


21.2 


-3.5 


21.2 


17.2 


-4.0 


22.2 


17.7 


-4.5 


13.6 


11.4 


-2.2 


14.1 


12.2 


-1.9 


Other Hales 


42.9 


42^5 


-0.5 


50.3 


49.5 


-0.8 


11.7 * 


10 9 


-0.8 


13.3 


13.3 


0 


5.3 


5.2 


-0 1 


6.3 


6 4 


♦0.1 


TOTAL MALES 


17.9 


17.5 


-0.4 


21.2 


20.8 
34.9^ 


-0.4 


10.1 


9.7 


-0.4 


11 7 


11.1 


-0.6 


5.3 


5.2 


-0.1 


6.T 


6.2 


♦0.1 


Female Family Heads 


34.7 


30.0 


-4.7 


37.1 


-2.2 


38.7 


33.7 


-5 0 


37.7 


35.1 


-2.6 


24.1 


22.3 


-1.8 


23.6 


12.3 


-1.3 


Wives 


33.2 


29.6 * 


-3 6 


35.3 


32.2 


-3.1 


6.9 


6.5 


-0.4 


8.1 


7.5 


-0.6 


3.0 


2.8 


-0.2 


3.6 


3.4 


-0.2 


Female Unrelated Individuals 


29.0 


25.2 


-3.8 


31 8 


28.8 


-3.0 


26.9 


24.6 


-2.3 


30.0 


26.1 


-3 9 


15.1 - 


13 6 


-1.5 


17.4 


15.2 


-2.2 


Oth vr_ Frirkijns 


SI. 6 


ii-JS 


1?_8 


58.5 


-54_6 


-3.9 


11.9 


12.1 


♦0.2 


13.3 


14,1 


IPjI 


5.8 


5.1 


: 0.7 


6.4 


6-2 


♦0.3 


TOTAL FLMAIFS 


36 5 


32 4 


-4.1 


39.5 


16 1 


-3 4 


13.7 


l? 4 


-0.4 


15.1 


14.8 


-0.3 


7.3 


7.1 


-0.2 


8 1 


8.3 


♦0.2 
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Percent participnts Percent participants 

in work force in work force 

at least half-year full-year 









1979- 






1979- 




1974 


1979 


1974 


1974 


1979 


1974 


Male family heads 


95.9% 


95.9% 


0% 


88.9% 


89.4% 


+0.5% 


Male unrelated 








individual s 


89.0 


91.3 


+1.3 


76.1 


78.4 


+1.3 


Other males 


67.0 


68.5 . 


+1.5 


51.5 


53.8 


+2.3 


Total males 


89.1 ■ 


89.6 


+0,5 


79.7 


80.4 


+0.7 


Female family heads 


82.4 


84.3 , 


+1/9 


1 

68.3 


71.4 


+3.1 


Wives 


76.2 


79.3 


+3.1 


57.5 


61.1 


+3.6 


Female unrelated 






* 






individuals 


86.5 


87.9 


+3.1 


73.0 


72.8 


-0.2 


Other females 


59.5 


61.9 


+2.4 


41.9 


45.3 


+3.4 


Total females 


74.7 


78.0 - 


+3.3 


57.4 


61.0 


+3.6 



The incidence of unemployment declined significantly for wives and 
other family members, and since hardship is more prevalent among the unem- 
ployed than among those working all weeks of participation, this was also a 
positive development for these subgroups: ( 



Percent experienced' unemployment 



t 






1979- 






1980- 




1974 


1979 


'1974 


-1975- 


1980-* 


1975 


Male family heads 


12.6% 


10.7%. 


-1.9% 


15.4% 


13.5% 


-1.9% 


' .Male heads with 












wife in labor 














force 


(13.8) 


(11.2) 


(-2.6) 


(16.5) 


.(14.04 


(-1.5) 


Male unrelated 








individuals 


22.5 


21.0 


-1.5 


25.7 


*22.4~ 


-2.3 


Other males 


29.9 


26.9 


-3.0 


32.3 


31.2 


-1.1 


Total males 


17.3 


15.5 


-1.8 


20.0 


18.5 


-1.5 


Femate family heads 


22.1 


20.5 


-1.6 


23.6 ' 


•22.4 


-1.2 


Wives 


16.0 


13.3- 


-2.7 


18.0 


14.6 


-3.4 


Female unrelated 










individuals 


16.5 


15,9 


-0.6 


18.4 


16.9 


-1.5 


Other females 


26.1 


22.0 


-4.1 


27.6 


24.2 


-3.4 


Total females 


18.7 


16.1 


-2(6 


20.5 


17.6 


-2.9 



These changing unemployment probabilities, combined with the changes 
in the sex/family relationship of the work force, altered the composition 
of the unemployed, increasing the proportion of the jobless who had primary 
breadwinning responsibility. Male family heads with no wife in the work 
force, female family heads, wives with no husband in the work force, and 
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unrelated individuals accounted for 32.8 percent of workers experiencing 
unemployment in 1974 but 36.7 percent of those experiencing unemployment in 
1979: * 



Share of persons experiencing unemployment 



Male family head 
.With wife in work force 
Without ^fe v in work force 
, Female family^ head 
Wives* 

Other family members 
Unrelated individuals 



1974 


1979 


1979-1974 


27.9 


24.3 


-3.6 


(17.3) 


(16.1) 


(-1.2) 


(10.6) 


(8.2) 


(-2.4) 


5.4 


6.6 


v +1.2 


21.8 


20.8 


-1.0 


32.6 


31.1 


-1.7 


12.3. 


17.2 , 


+4.9 



As a result, the family earnings and income inadequacy associated with 
unemployment increased despite a decline in the HE incidence among the 
unemployed: 



ERIC 



Hardship incidence among persons who 
experienced unemployment 



1974 



1979 



1979-1974 



-H-E-rncittence^ 
IFE incidence 
IFI incidence 



21. 
13. 



53.5%" 

22.8 

14.2 



+0.9 
+0.5 



The Changing Composition of the Hardship 




These shifts' in work force compos lit^on aa<l changes in hardship 
incidence altered the sex/family rel a ti^rtS1vFp>nd family size/earner dis- 
tribution of the hardship population^ -Work force participants in families 
with six or more members accounted for 16.4 percent of the IFE ft 
only n.8 percent in 1979 (Table 3.24). Workers supporting only 
increased from 23.2 percent of the IFE in 1974 to 26.4 percent 
while participants from families with three or more breadwinners declined 
from 12.1 percent to 9.0 percerrt^/ Female family heads accounted for an in- 
creasing share of the hardship population (Table 3.25). Conversely, male 
family heads, wives and other family earners constituted a declining share. 
While the female HE share declined, the female IFE and IFI shares in- 
creased. 

As a result, the employment and earnings problems of male family heads 
decreased in relative importance. This is true even when attention is 
restricted to fam>Tfe.s with two or more members (i.e., excluding the 
growing number ofjunreiated individuals). Male family heads in multiple 
member families accounted for 36.1 percent of the 1974 IFE Deficits of such 
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. Table 3.24. CHANGES IN THE FAMILY SIZE/EARNERS COMPOSITION OF SEVERE HARDSHIP 



One In Work Force 

One Member 
Two Members 
Three Members 
Four or Five Members 
Six or More Members 

Two In Work Force 

Two Members 
Three Members 
Four or Five Members 
Six or More Members 

Three or More in 
Itork Force 

Three Members 

Four or Five Members 

Six or More Members 







I IE 


SHARE 










IFE 


SHARE 










IFI 


SHARE 










1979- 






1980- 






1979- 






1980- 






1979- 






1980- 


1974 


1979 


1974 


1975 


1980 


1975 


1974 


1979 


1974 


1975 


1980 


1975 


1974 


1979 


1974 


1975 


1980 


1975 


24. OX 


26. OX 


♦2. OX 


24. 9X 


26 6X 


♦ 1.7X 


60 4X 


63. 7X 


♦ 3.3X 


59. 3X 


61 2X 


♦1.9X 


59. IX 


63. IX 


♦4. OX 


58. 2X 


60.9* 


♦2. l\ 


in q 

1U . 7 


1 1 i 


r J. C 


1 1 A 
11.0 


I J. 4 


+ 1 .0 


23.2 


26. 4' 


♦ 3.2 


23.5 


25.2 


♦1.7 


2&.3 


30.0 


♦3.7 


26.9 


28.4 


♦1.5 


6.3 


6.3 


0 


6.4 


6.4 


0 


17.6 


17.9 


♦0.3 


16.2 


16.6 


▼V. 4 


9.8 


10. 4 


♦0.6 


9. 1 


in i 

1U . J 


r I.C 


3.2 


3.2 


0 


3.0 


3.3 


♦0.3 


8. 1 


8.4 


♦0.3 


7.6 


8.4 


♦0.8 


7.5 


7.6 


u\ i 

▼V. 1 


7.0 


7 ft 


▼v.o 


2.7 


2.7 


0 


2.8 


2.9 


'♦0.1 


7.7 


8.1 


♦0.4 


8!l 


8^ 


♦o!3 


9.9 


io!9 ' 


♦ 1.0 


9^ 


10.4 


♦0.6 


0.9 


0.7 


-0.2 


1.1 


'0.7 


-0.4 


3.8 


2.9 


-0.9 


3.9 


2.6 


-1.3 


5.6 


4.3 


-1.3 


5.5 


3.9 


-1.6 


41.6 


39. S 


-2.1 


40.3 


39.7 


-0.6 


27.5 


2LJL 


-0.2 


28.7 


27.6 


-1.1 


27.8 


28.5 


♦0.7 


28.0 


27.7 


-0.3 


13.9 


13.3 


-0.6 


13.7 


13.5 - 


-0.2 


7.6 


7.3 


-0.3 


7.4 


7.5 


♦0.1 


5.1 


5.7 


♦0.6 


5.3 


5.4 


♦0.1 


10.4 


10.2 


-0.2 


10.0 


10.4 


♦0.4 


5.5 


5.1 


-0.4 


5.9 


5.9 


0 


4.7 


4.3 


-0.4 


4.8 


5.0 


♦0.2 


12.9 


13.3 


♦0.4 


12.5 


13.3 


♦0.8 


8.4 


10.4 


♦2.0 


9.4 


10.3 


♦0.7 


9.5 


12.4 


♦2.9 


10.3 


12.1 


♦ 1.8 


4.3 


2.8 


-1.5 


4.0 


2.6 


-1.4 


6.1 


4.5 


-1.6 


6.0 


3.9 


-2.1 


8.4 


6.1 


-1.3 


7.6 


5.3 


-2.3 


34.4 


34.5 


♦0.1 


34.9 


33.6 


-1.3 


12.1 


9.0 


-3.1 


12.0 


11.3 


-0.7 


13.1 


8.4 


-4.7 


13.8 


11.4 


r2.4 


5.8 


6.3 


♦0.5 


5.8 


6.2 


+0.4 


1.2 


1.0 


-0.2 


f.2 


0.9 


-0.3 


0.6 


0.6 


0 


1.0 


0.6- 


-0.4 


16.8 


17.8 


♦1.0 


17.2 


17.7 


♦0.5 


4.3 


3.6 


-0.7 


4.5 


5.0 


♦0.5 


4.2 


3.5 


-0.7 


4.8 


4.7 


-0.1 


11.8 


10.4 


-1.4 


11.9 


9.7 


-2.2 


6.5 


4.4 


-2.1 


6.2 


5.4 


-0.8 


8.3 


4.3 


•4.0 


8.0 


6.1 


-1.9 



HE DEFICIT SHARE 



. IFE DEFICIT SHARE 



IFI DEFICIT SHARE 



One 1n Work Force 

One Member 
Two Members 
Three Members 
Four or Five Members 
Six or More Members 

Two In Work Force 

Two Members 
Three Members 
-f our-or-FI ve-Memberv 
S1x or More Members 

Three or More In 
Work Force 

Three Members 

Four or Five Members 

Six or More Members 



27. 9X 


29. 2X 


♦ 1.3X 


28. 6X 


29 9X 


♦ 1 3X 


75. 6X 


77. 3X 


♦1 7X 


74. 3X 


76. OX 


12.8 


14.8 


♦2.0 


13.8 


15.3 


♦ 1.5 


19.9 


22.1 


♦2.2 


20.7 


21.6 


7.1 


6.9 


-0.2 


7.0 


6.8 


-0.2 


19.6 


20.7 


♦ 1.1 


18.3 


19.3 


3.5 


3.6 


♦0.1 


3.3 


3.5 


♦0.2 


11.6 


11.8 


+0.2 


10.8 


11.8 


3.3 


3.1 


-0.2 


3.2 


3.5 


♦0.3 


14.6 


15.2 


+0.6 


14.5 


16.1 


1.2 


0.8 


-0.4 


1.3 


0.8 


-0.5 


9.9 


7.5 


-2.4 


9.9 


7.3 


42.1 






-.4Q.& 




-0.3 


18.9— 


18,7 




19.7- 


18,9 


16.3 


15.0 


-1.3 


15.4 


15.1 


-0.3 


3.4 


3.4 


0 


3.2 


3.4 


10.5 


10.0 


-0.5 


10.0 


10.-1 


♦0.1 


3.0 


2.7 


-0.3 


2.9 


3.2 


\\-.7 - 


12.7 


-♦1.0 


11.8 


12.9 


♦171" 


-e.tr 


7.6 






a.r 


3.6 


2.6 - 


-1.0 


3.7 


2.5 


-0.8 


6.5 


5.0 


-1.5 


6.3 


4.2 



♦1.7X 



72. 2X 75. OX +2.8X 70. 9X 73. 4X 




30.1 


30.5 


+0.4 


30.6 


29.6 


-1.0 


5.4 


4.0 


J_ 


_4 


6.0 


Li 


-0.9 


6.8 


4.0 


-2.8 


7.6 


Li 


-2.1 


5.9 


6.0 


+0.1 




6.0 


+0.1 


0.3 


0.3 


> 0 




0.4 


0.3 


-0.1 


0.3 


0.3 


0 


0.3 


0.2 


-0.1 


13.9 


15.1 


♦ 1.2 


14.9 


14.9 


0 


1.7 


T.5 


-0 


? 


2.0 


2.0 


. 0 


1.7 


1.4 


-0.3 


2.5 


1.8 


-0.7 


10.1 


9.3 


-0.8 


9.8 


8.7 


-1.1 


3.t 


2.2 


-1 


2 


3.6 


2.8 


-0.R 


4.8 


2.4 


s -2.4 


4.8 


3.5 


-1.3 
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Table 3.25. 'CHANGES IN THE SEX/FAMILY RELATIONSHIP COMPOSITION OF SEVERE HARDSHIP 



IIC SrtAR£ 



IFF. SflAPE 



IF I SHARE 





1974 


1979 . 


197V- 
197_4__ 


1975 


19*iO 


19rf0- 
1)75 


1974 


1979 


19/9- 
1971 


17/ J 


1980 


mo- 
1 7/s 


1974 


1979 


1979- 
1971 


1975 


1980 


19*0- 
19/5 


Hjle F*mi ly nead> 


14 9'. 


13 at 


•0 9\ 


16 i: 


14.91 


-1 2X 


26 9*, 


24 5X 




28 6X 


c * 7 * 


• 3 7*» 


25 9X 


23 2Z 


•2 71 


27 OX 


23 9t 


-3 1*5 


Hi ve> in Noi lc For t * 
Hl/eS Not in Work Force 
Hives Not Present jfi& 


8 7 
5.6 
0.7 


8 5 
4 5 

0.8 


•6 r 
-1 1 

♦0 1 


Q ^ 

5 9 
0 7 


0 0 
5 . C 

4 8 

1.0 


"0 3 
•1 1 
+0 3 


9 1 
16.7 
' 1 2 


8, 3 
14 8 
1 , 4 


-0 8 
-1 9 
+0 2 


10 2 
17 3 
1 . u 


9 1 
14 2 

1 A 
1 0 


-1 1 
-3 1 
♦0 6 


9.9 
15.0 
1 0 


9 5 
12 2 
1.5 


-0 1 
♦0 2 
+0,5 


10 8 " 
15 4 
0, 7 


9 9 
12 4 
1.7 


-0.9 
-3 0 
♦1 0 


Hale Unrelated Individt^S 


4.9 


6 2 


♦1 3 


5 2 


6 2 


♦1 0 


10 7 


12.0 


♦ 1.3 


10 3 


11.3 


♦1 0 


13.1 


15 0 


♦1.9 


12 5 


13.9 


♦1 4 


Other M<le> r*^ 
Total Males 


20, 1 
39,9 


20 2 
40 2 


♦PJ. 

♦0.3 


20.4 
41 7 


20 4 
41 5 


0 

-0,2 


\2.Z 
49 8 


n._o 

47 5 


■1 2 
-2 3 

* 


1_1_9 
50 7 


11 8 
48 0 


-2 7 


10 S 
49.5 


9.S 
47 7 


-1 0 
•1*8 


i° a 

50 2 


10 ? 
48 0 


-0 5 
-2 ? 


Female Family Heads 


5,9 


n,3 


♦0 ; 4 


5 7 


6.7 


♦ 1 0 


14 6 


15 2 


♦0 6 


12 7 


14 6 


♦1.9 


17 2 


18.9 


♦1 7 


15 I 


18 3 


♦ 3 2 


Wives 


31.3 


30 2 


-1 1 


29 6 


28.5 


•1 1 


14.5 


14 1 


-0.4 


15 0 


14 4 


•0 6 


1? 1 


11 6 


-0 5 


12 7 


11.6 


-1 1 


Female Unrelated individuals 


6 0 


6 9 


♦0.9 


6 3 


7,1 


'♦0 8 


12.4 


14 4 


+2 0 


13 ? 


13 9 


♦0 7 


13.2 


15 0 


♦ 1 8 


14.5 


14 5 


0 


Other Females 


16.9 


16 4 


-0 5 


J6-2 


16.1 


-0 6 


8.7 


8_8 


,+Q 1 


8 4 


9.0 


+0 6 


8.1 


7 0 


-1 1 


7.6 


7 6 


0 


Total Female* , 


60 1 


59 8 


•0 3 


58 3 


58 5 


♦0.2 


50 2 


52 5 


+2 3 


49.3 


52.0 


♦2 7 


50 5 


52 3 


♦ 1.8 


49 8 


52 0 


♦2 2 



CO 



he otficrr share 



ife omciT Share 



IF! OEFICIT SHARE 



Hale Fdnn ly H^adS 


24 IX 


21 7T 


-2.T 


24 


23 0 V , 


-1 ?t 


28 9i 


26 


2X 


•2 7i 


31. 2* 


27 4X 


-3 


Ql 


33 5X 


29 


0: 


-4.5t 


33. IX 


29. 8X 


-3.3X 


Wives in Work Force 
Wives Ho' in Work Force 
Wives Hot Present 


14 4 

8 8 
1,0 


13 6 
6.9 
1.1 


•0 8 
-1 9 
♦0.1 


14 8 

8.5 
0 9 


14 9 
6 7 
1 4 


♦JO 1 
-1 8 
♦0 S 


6 8 
20 9 
1.2 


6 
18 
1 


.2 
6 
4 


-0 6 
-2 3 
+0.2 


7.6 
22 6 
1.0 


7.2 
18 6 
1 7 


•0 
-4 
♦ 0 


1 
0 
7 


9 6 
22.8 
1 1 


9 
If 
1 


4 
9 

7 


-0 2 
-4.9 
♦0 6 


10 5 
21 8 
0.8 


9 9 
18.1 
1.7 


-L6 
-3 7 
+0 9 


Hale Unrelated Individuals 


6 8 


8.? 


♦1 4 


6 9 


8 1 


♦1 ? 


9.1 


10 


3 


♦ 1 2 


9.2 


10 1 


♦0 


9 


12.5 


14 


6 


♦2 1 


12.3 


13.8 


♦ 1 5 


OtherJIdles 


18 3 


18 6 


♦0.3 


IB 6 


19 I 


♦0^5 


11.3 


11 


^5 


♦0 2 


12.6 


11 H 




1 


7 7 




_8 


■0 9 


8 4 


7J 


-0.5 


Total Miles 


49 3 


48.4 


-0.7 


49.7 


50 3 


+6.5 


49 3 


47 


9 


-1 4 


53 0 


49.3 




7 


52.6 


50 


4 


-2,2 


53.7 


51 5 


-2.2 


Female Family HeadO 


5.7 


5.7 


0 


5 3 


6 8 


+ 1 5 


21.2 


21 


0 


-0 2 


18.2 


20.8 


♦ 2 


6 


23 6 


24 


5 


+0.9 


20.2 


24.1 


♦ 3.9 


Wives 


28.0 


28 1 


♦0. 1 


26 8 


25 2 


-1.6 


10.3 


10 


2 


-0 1 


9 8 


9 9 


♦0. 


1 


6 4 


6 


6 


♦0.2 


7,0 


6.3 


-0.7 


Female Unrelated Individuals 


6 0 


6 6 


♦0 6 


6 9 


7.1 


♦0.2 




11 


9 


♦1*1 




11.5 


0 




10 9 


12 


,8 


♦ 1.8 


13,6 


12.4 


•1 2 


Othfr Femjlc* 


11 1 


11 2 


1°. A 


11 2 


L°J> 


^ 6 


9.9 


L 


0 


-0 9 


7.5 


8.5 


1L 


0 


5 5 


5^ 


_7 


♦0 2 


LI 


5 6 


♦O.J. 


Total Ferno le-» 


50.7 


51 6 


♦0 9 


50 1 


49.7 


-0 6 


50 7 


52. 


1 


♦1 4 


47 0 


50.7 


♦3. 


7 


47.4 


49. 


6 


♦ 2.2 


46.3 


"48 5 


.♦? 2 
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families but only 33,6 percent of their 1979 IFE Deficits. There was a 

de ^™ of 4,4 P ercenta 9e points in their IFE Deficit share between 1975 
and 1980: 



Share of severe hardship deficits for 
families with two or more members 



1979- 1980- 
1974 1979 1974 1975 1980 1975 



HE Deficit share 

Ma-le family heads 27-72 25.4% -2.3% 28.0% 27.2% -0.8 

Female family heads 6.5 6.6 +0.1 6 2 8 0 +1 8 

W1ves 32.1 33-0 +0.9 31.1 19.7 -0.*4 

Other 33.7 34.9 +1.2 34.6 35.1 +0.5 

IFE Deficit share 
Male family heads 
Female family heads 
Wives 
Other 

IFI Deficit share 

Male family heads - 
* Female family heads 
Wives 
Other 



36.1 


33.6 


-2.5 


39.4 


35.0 


-4.4 


26.4 


27.0 


+0.6 


22.9 


26.6 


+3.7 


12.9 


13.1 


+0.2 


12.3 


12.6 


+0.3 


24.6 


26.3 


+1.7 


25.4 


25.9 


+0.5 


43.7 


39.9 


-3.8 


44.6 


40.4 


-4.2 


30.8 


33.8 


+3.0 


27.2 


32.7 


+5.5 


8.3 


9.1 


+0.8 


9.5 


8.6 


-0.9 


17.2 


17.2 


0 


18.7 


18.3 


-0.4 



If all unrelated individuals with Inadequate Individual Earnings and 
with Inadequate Family Earnings had their earnings augmented to the 
adequacy level (i.e., the minimum wage standard multiplied by their annual 
hours of availability for work), two-fifths of unrelated individuals in the 
IFE would have had augmented earnings above the poverty level, and the 
aggregate IFE would have been reduced by 9.3 percent in 1974. Augmenation 
of their earnings to the adequacy level in 1979 would have reduced the IFE 
by 10.1 percent. In contrast, augmentation of the earnings of male family 
heads to the adequacy level would haye reduced the IFE count by 14.7 
percent in 1974, but only 12.4 percent in 1979: 
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Male family heads 
Female family 
Wives 

Other males 
Other females 
Male unpen a ted 

i>rd1vidual s 
Female unrelated 

individuals 



Percent reduction in IFE if earnings 
of subgroup members in IFE 
were increased to minimally adequate level 



1974 


1979 


1979- 
. 1974 


1975 


1980 


1 -/OU— 

1975 


14.71 
3.56 
7.39 
'5.35 
3.46 


12.40 
3.51 
6.02 
3.99 
2.98 


-2.31 
-0.05 
-1.37 
-1.36 
-0.48 


15.77 
3.73 
8.15 
6.15 
3.30 


14.45 
4.67 
6.95 
6.34 
3.89 


-1J2 
+0.94 
-1.20 
+0.19 
+0.59 


4.66 


5.45 


+0.79 


5.20 


5.74 


+0.54 


3.96 


4.68 


+0.72 


4.87 


5.43 


+0.56 
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Notes 



1 # Employment and Training Report of the President, 1981 }(Washingtoo: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1981), pp. 105-307; and Money Income 
and Poverty Status of Families and Persons in the United States: 
1980 , Current Population Report P-60, Nck 71 (Washington; U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1982). 

2. Unpublished tabulations from the National Commission^ on Employment and 
Unemployment Statistics. 

3. To determine the multi-year trends over the 1974-1980 period, it is 
necessary to sort out the influence of cycl ical patterns. Macro- 
economic conditions in 1980, when a recession was just taking hold, 
differed from those in 1974, the last year of a slow recovery from the 
1970-71 recession, so that 1974-1980 comparisons reflect both cyclical 
and secular effects. The. 1979 calendar year, when unemployment 
averaged 5.8 percent, is more comparable with 1974, when the rate was 
5.5 percent. Likewise, 1980 and 1975 were both recession ye^rs, 
although the earlier decline was more severe, with an 8.5 percent 
unemployment rate compared to the 7.1 percent rate in 1979. By 
comparing 1974 with 1979 hardship levels and patterns, and 1975 with 
1980, it is possible, in at least a general way, to separate changes 
which reflected multi-year trends, from those which reflected business 
cycles. The 1979 data used in this chapter are normally derived based 
on 1980 Census weights. An asterisk notes where 1970 Census weights 
are used. 
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CHAPTER 4. HARDSHIP OVER THE BUSINESS CYCLE 



Hardship Persists in Good Times and Bad 



ERIC 



The Cyclical itv of Hardship 

Hardship rises'and falls with the business cycle. When the unemploy- 
ment rate goes up, more individuals experience weeks without earninqs, the 
duration of unemployment increases and more of the unemployed encounter 

fS225. b ?l2 ? ! J? 131 " 5 " 655 - This obviously increases the incidence of 
Inadequate Individual Earnings., Because of the reduced contributions v of 
primary as well as secondary family work force participants, more families 
?Sfrc e n ea ™ ln 9s below the poverty level. Countercyclical income 
transfers, particularly unemployment. insurance, rescue some but not all of 
these recession victims from severe hardship, so that the number with 
Inadequate Family Income rises along with the .IFE. 

In general, however, the cyclical ity of hardship is less extreme than 
f„Lo^f; 1C ? ""^P 10 ^"*. During recessions, the number with 

Inadequate Individual Earnings rises more than the number of unemployed but 
the IFE count increases by substantially less, while the IFI increment is 
smaller still. The percentage fluctuations in hardship are less than the 
percentage fluctuations in joblessness. 

There were two periods of rising unemployment within the 1974-1980 
period for which the hardship measures were calculated. The national 
unemployment rate rose from 5.6 percent in 1974 to 8.5 percent in 1975, 
declining subsequently through 1979. It then rose from 5.8 percent in 1979 
to 7.1 percent in 1980. The number of annual average unemployed rose by 54 
percent in the 1974-1975 recession, and by 25 percent in the "1979-1980 
recession (Table 4.1). 

The severe hardship HE count rose by 3.6 million during thd first 
recession and 4.5 milTion during the second, compared to increases /of 2 8 
Jo l; ,!! 1 " 0 "' respectively, in average annual unemployment, and 2.6 and 
2.9 million, respectively, in the number of work force participants ex- 
periencing unemployment during the year. But the IFE counts rose only 1.8 

' "J"/! 0 °f * he J w0 ^cessions, while the IFI counts 'increased by 
only 0.9 and 1 .4 mi 1 1 lcurT respectively. 1/ J 

The plots of hardship and unemployment incidence rates and levels for 

JLLc T? J 98 ,° illustr 1 ate the similarity in unemployment and HE 

cvc ic ii? v nf he Jp S T e C T 7£ 1 ? 1 lV f the IFE ' and the even ™™ dampened 
npf i?J y ° f u the IFI ( C - har ^ 4.1). ^Likewise, the constant dp-llar HE 
m ??■ T 1lCally sensitive than the IFE Deficit, while the 

IFI Deficit was relatively stable (Chart 4.2). 

/ 
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Table 4,1. CHANGES IN SEVERE HARDSHIP AND UNEMPLOYMENT DURING THE 1970s DOWNTURNS 

Percentage 





1974 


1975 


Increase 
1974- 1975 


Increase 
1974- 1975 


1979 


1980 


Increase 
1979-1980 


Increase 
1979-1980 


Average Annual Unemployed 


5,076 


7,830 


* 

2,754 


54% 


5,963 


7,448 


1,485 


25* 


Average Annual Long-Term Unemployed 
(lb Weeks or More; 


937 


2,483 


1 ,546 


165 


1,202 


1 ,829 


627 


52 


Persons Experiencing Unemployment 
Ouring Year 


18,537 


21,105 


2,568 


14 


18,468 


21,410 


2,942 


16 


Persons Unemployed More Than One- 
Third of Weeks in Work Force 


7 ,740 


10 ,94 1 


3,201 


41 


7,492 


10,348 


2,856 


38 


HE 


26,756 


30,345 


3,589 


13 


28,269 


32,747 


4,478 


16 


IFE 


12,008 


13,768 


1,760 


15 


13,280 


15,111 


1,831 


14 


IFI 


6,346 


7,252 


906 


14 


7,055 


8,465 


1,410 


20 


lit Oeficit (1980 $) 


56,862 


70,568 


13,706 


24 


59,018 


70,, 648 


11,630 


20 


IFE Oeficit (1980 *) 


32,929 


38,160 


5,241 


16 


35,930 
i 

14,556 


41,000 


5,070 


14 


IFI Oeficit (1980 *) 


12,889 


14,603 


1,714 


13 


17,452 


2,896 


20 


HE Average Oeficit (1980 $) 


2,126 


2,326 


200 


9 


2,087 


2,157 


70 


3 


IFE Average Oeficit (1980 *) 


2,742 


2,771 


29 


1 


2,706 


'2,713 


7 


0 


IFI Average Oeficit (1980 $) 


2,030 


2,013 


-17 


-1 


2,063 


2,062 


-1 


9 
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Hardship and unemployment were highly correlated (Table 4.2). The 
coefficient of correlation between the average annual unemployment and HE 
rates was a high 0.92, and the correlation with the IFE rate was 0.94. The 
relationship between the IFI and unemployment rates was less exact, with a 
correlation coefficient of 0.78 In fact, ^he constant dollar average IFI 
Deficit was negatively related to unemployment, declining during re- 
cessions. 

The standard deviation in the number of average annual unemployed over 
the 1974-1980 period was slightly higher than the standard deviation in the 
IFE total and half again the IFI standard deviation (Table 4.3). Propor- 
tionately, however, the fluctuations in unemployment .were much greater than 
the fluctuations in hardship. The standard deviation in average annual 
unemployment represented 15 percent of its mean, while the standard 
deviations in the severe hardship HE, IFE and IFI counts represented 7, 7 
and 9 percent of their respective means. Put another way, if resources or 
concern were allocated in proportion to the levels of need, the cyclical 
fluctuations in resources and concern would have been much less if the 
nation focused on the yearly IFE and IFI tallies rather than the annual 
unemployment counts. 

Severe hardship fluctuated relatively more than moderate or inter- 
mediate hardship (Table 4.4). The intermediate and moderate HE increased 
when unemployment rose, but the increments in the severe hardship com- 
ponents accounted for all of these increases. The differential between the 
intermediate and severe hardship HE totals, and the modera.te minus inter- 
mediate HE counts, were negatively correlated with the annual average 
unemployed. In other words, the intermediate and moderate HE counts 
declined modestly relative to the severe hardship counts during recessions 
(Table 4.5). The intermediate and moderate hardship IFI counts, on' the 
other hand, were somewhat more cyclical than th6 severe hardship IFI 
counts. Apparently the victims of recession were lifted out of poverty by 
countercyclical transfers and other income, but were not lifted above the 
intermediate or moderate hardship adequacy standards. 



How Rising Unemployment Causes Hardship 

The business cycle impacts are reflected in the changing work ex- 
perience patterns of persons in the HE, IFE and IFI. When unemployment 
rises in a recession, many of the victims are those who were in hardship 
even in good times. As an example, the HE cohort employed full -time 
during all weeks in the work force dropped by half a million between 1974 
and 1975, as the fully-employed suffered bouts of joblessness (Table 4.6). 
By the same token, the incidence of hardship increased among those who 
experienced unemployment. Three-fifths of the 1975 and 1980 unemployed had 
Inadequate Individual Earnings compared to 54 and 53 percent, respectively, 
of the individuals who experienced unemployment during 1974 and 1979: 
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Table 4.2. CORRELATION COEFFICIENT MATRIX FOR 1974-19SO* 





Average 
Annual 
Unemployment 
Rate 


Percentage 
Unemployed 
Durinq Year 


Percentaqe 
Predominantly 
Unemployed 
During Year 


HE 
Incidence 


IFE 

Incjdence 


IFI 
Incidence 


HE 
Deficit 
(1980 S) 


IFE 
Deficit 
(1980 $) 


IFI 
Deficit 
(1980 S) 


HE 
Averaqe 
Deficit 
(1980 S) 


IFE 
Average 
Deficit 
(1980 %) 


IFI 
Ave rag 
Defici 
(1980 


Average Annual Unemployment 
Rate 


1.00 


.85 


.96 


.92 


.94 


.78 


.92 


.69 


.34 


.92 


.65 


-.34 


Percent Unemployed During 
Year 


.85 


1.00 


.96 


.91 


.87 


.69 


.76 


* 

.45 


.14 


.92 


.89 


-.30 


Percent Predominantly 
Unemployed Ourmq Year 


.96 


.96 


1.00 


.96 


.95 


.79 


.88 


.61 


.27 


.94 


.78 


-.37 


IIP Inr {Monro 


.92 


.91 


.96 


1.00 


.97 


.82 


.91 


.66 


.33 


.87 


.64 


-.38 


IFE Incidence 


.94 


.87 


.95 


.97 


1.00 


.92 


.96 


.80 


.52 


.83 


.60 


-.20 


IFI Incidence* 


.78 


.69 


.79 


.82 


.92 


1.00 


.89 


.92 


.78 


.57 


.37 


.01 


HE Deficit (1980 S) 


.92 


.76 


88 


.91 


.96 


.89 


1.00 


.88 


.61 


.79 


.43 


-.18 


IFE Deficit (1980 S) 


.69 


.45 


.61 


.66 


.80 


.92 


.88 


1.00 


.91 


.43 


.10 


.16 


IFI Oeficit (1980 $) 


14 


.14 


.27 


.33 


.52 


.78 


.61 


.91 


1.00 


.05 


-.19 


.46 


HE Averane Oef fu t 
(1980 S) 


.92 


.92 


.94 


.87 


.83 


.57 


.79 


.43 


.05 


1.00 


.83 


-.39 


IFE Average Oef ici t 
(1980 $) 


.65 


.89 


.78 


.64 


.60 


.37 


.43 


.10 


-.19 


.83 


1.00 


-.28 


IFI Average Deficit 
(1980 S) 


-.34 


-.30 


-.37 


-.38 


-.20 


.01 


-.18 


.16 


.46 


-.39 


-.28 


1.00 
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Table 4.3. STATISTICAL .MEASURES OF THE VARIABILITY AND- INTERRELATEDNESS 
OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND HARDSHIP OVER THE 1974-1980 PERIOD* 





Mean 


Standard ^ 
deviation 

i 


Coefficient 


0 


of variation 


Average annual unemployment rate 


6.8 


1.0 


15.8 


Average annual unemployed (000) 


6,644 


982 


" 14.8 


Percent experiencing unemployment 


17.8 


1.6 


- 9.2 


Persons experiencing unemployment 


19,532 


1,498 


. 7.7 


Percent predominantly unemployed 


8.3 


1.5 


15.8 


Persons predominantly 








unemployed (000) 


9,063 


1,487 


16.4 


HE incidence 


26.8 


1.7 


6 5 

t 


HE (000) 


29,471 


2,001 


6 ft 


TFF inriHpnrp 


1 9 9 


n 7 


C Q 
O .O 


IFF (000) 

All. \ www J 


1 J )«jOO 


QA Q 


7 1 


TFT i nn'Honro • 

111 lllwlUCllwC 


D.O J 


n a 


C C 

0.0 


tft (nnrn 


7 1 *57 
/ , 1 Of 


C A ft 

649 


9.1 


HE Deficit (Millions 1980 $) 


64,346 


6,256 


9.7 


IFE Deficit (Millions 1980 $) 


36,508 


2,594 


7.1 


IFI Deficit (Mil lions' 1980 $) 


14,429 


1,431 


9.9 


HE Average Deficit (1980 $) 


> 

2,181 


103 


4.7 


IFE Average Deficit (1980 $) 


2,727 


28 


l.O 


IFI Average Deficit (1980'$) 


2,021 


36 


1.8 



The "standard deviation" is a measure of the absolute variabili ty of a 
statistic (i.e., two-thirds of the numbers are predicted to be wi thin one 
standard deviation of the mean); the "coefficient of variation," which is 
the standard .deviation divided by the mean, is a measure of the proportionate 
variability of a statistic (i.e., the variability of numbers with different 
scales 'can be compared since the coefficients of variation are all in the 
same percentage terms); and the "correlation coefficient" is a measure of 'the 
proportionate changes in one statistic which occurs with equal proportionate 
changes in another statistic (i.e., it is close to +1.0 when the statistics 
change the same proportionate amounts and it is close to 0 if the changes 
are not related) . 



Table 4.4. FLUCTUATIONS IN SEVERE, INTERMEDIATE AND MODERATE HARDSHIP IN 
RELATIONSHIP TO AVERAGE ANNUAL UNEMPLOYMENT OVER 1974-1980 
PERIOD* 









HE 








Severs 


Intermediate 


Intermediate 
Minus 
Severe 


Moderate 


Moderate 
Minus 
Intermediate 


Vean (000) 


29,471 


40,256 


10,784 


50,062 


9,806 


Standard 

" Deviation (000) 


2,001 


2,406 

At 


1,106 


3,001 


862 


Coefficient of 
Variation 


6.8 


6.0 


10.3 


6.0 


8.8 


Correlation With 
Average Annual . 
unenployment 


.86 


.68 


-.10 


.50 


-.12 


V 












1 


Severe 


Intermediate 


Intermediate 
Minus 
Severe . 


Moderate 


Moderate 
Minus 
Intermediate 


Mean (000) . 


13,388 


17,186 


3,799 


21,407 


4,220 


Standard 
Ceviation (000) 


'948 


1,217 


281 


1,536 


330 


Coefficient of 
* ' Variation 


7.1 


7.1 


7.4 


- 7.2 


7.8 

i 
\ 

.78 


Correlation With 
Average Annual 
Unemployment 


.82 


.79 


.66 


.79 








IFI 




\ 




Severe 


Intermediate 


Intermediate 
Minus 
Severe 


Moderate 


Moderate 
Minus 
Intermediate 


. ^ Mean (000) 


7,137 


10,568 


3,433 


14,560 


3,992 


Standard ( 
Deviation^ 000) 


649 


838 


206 


1,099 


?92 


Coefficient of 
^ .Variation 


9.1 


7.9 


-6.0 


7.6 


7.3 


Correlation With 
Average Annual 
Une^cloyrnent 


.68 


.71 


> .72 


.78 


.91 ' 
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Table 4.5. RELATIVE LEVELS OF SEVERE, INTERMEDIATE AND MODERATE HARDSHIP, 1974-1980* * 



I IE HE DEFICIT • IFE IFE DEFICIT ( IFI IFI DEFICIT 

Intermediate Moderate Intermediate Moderate Intermediate Moderate Intermediate Moderate Intermediate • Moderate Intermediate Moderate 





4 Severe 


i Severe 


i Severe 


4 Severe 


4 Severe 


4 Severe 


♦ Severe 


4 Severe 


4 Severe 


* Severe 


♦ Severe 


4 Severe 


1974 


137 


172 


164 


251 


128 


159 


153 


, 219 


151 


2GAB 


182 


297 


»»£ 


132 


160 


159 


237 


127 


159 


152 


217 


148 


206 


182 


297 






166 


160 


240 


* 129 


161 


152 


■ hv 


148 


207 


182 


298 


1977 


134 


164 


162 


244 


128 


158 


152 


217 


151 « 


207 J 


181 


295 


1978 


139 


176 


167 


259 


128 


159 


153 


219 


146 


200 J 


180 


292 


1979 


95 


182 


168 


262 


129 


162 


V 


220 


149 


203 


179 


289 


1980 


137 


171 


164 


249 


129 


161 


/ 152 


217 


145 


197 


177 


282 



en 

* 



17 a- 
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Table 4.6. CHANGES IN WORK EXPERIENCE PATTERNS OF TOTAL WORK FORCE AND PERSONS IN HARDSHIP, 1974*1975 
AND 1979-1980 • 







Work 


Force 




Year-to-Year 

Chanqe 
in Work Force 




Work Force Shares 




Year- 
Change 
Force 


to-Year 
in Work 
Shares 




1974 


1975 


1979 


1980 


1974- 
1975 


1979- 
1980 


1974 


1975 


1979 


1980 


1974- 
1975 


1979- 
1980 


Not Employed 


2,129 


3,202 


1,990 


2,597 


+1,073 


+607 


2. It 


3.1% 


1.7% 


2.2% 


+ 1.0% 


+0.5% 


Mostly Unemployed 


1.616 


2. £68 


1,607 


2,568 


+952 


+961 


1.6 


2,5 


1.4 


2.2 


+0.9 


+0.8 


Mixed 


3,995 


5,171 


3,898 


5,183 


+1,176 


+1,288 


3.9 


5.0 


3.3 


4.4 


+ 1.1* 


+ 1.1 


Mostly Employed 


10,797 


10,164 


10,976 


11,063 


-633 


+87 


10.4 


" 9.7 


9.4 


9.3 


-0.7 


-0.1 


Employed Part-Time 
Involuntarily * 


3,986 


6,160 


7,172 


7,644 


+2,174 


+472 


3.8 


5.9 


6.1 


6.5^ 


+2.1 


+0.4 


Employed Part-Time 
Voluntarily 


19,325 


20,162 ■ 


26,985 


24,948 


+837 


-2,037 


18.5 


19.3 


23.1 


21.1 


+0.8 


-1.0 


Employed Full -Time 


61,753 


57,016 


64,359 


64,347 


-4,737 


-12 


59.6 


54.6 


55.0 


54.4 


-5.0 


-0.6 


Total 


103,601 


104,442 


116,983 


118,348 


+841 


+1,365 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


, 0 


0 



♦ * 
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Table 4.6. (Continued) 



I IE 





1974 


1975 


1979 


1930 


Not Dnployed 


2,084 


3,146 


1,979 


2,536 


Mostly Unemployed 


1,524 


2,410 


1,529 


2,447 


Mixed 


2,760 


3,508 


2,691 


3,673 


Mostly Employed 

* 


3,687 


3,573 


3,679 


4,057 


Employed Part-Time 
Involuntarily 


2,113 


2,994 


3,196 


3,656 


Employed Part-Time 
Voluntarily 


7,368 


7,996 


8,788 


9,070 


Employed Full -Time 


7,220 


6,717 


6,408 


7,258 


Total 


26,756 


30,345 


28,269 


32,747 




ft 



Year-to-Year 
Change 
in HE 




T t r 
i It 


Shares 




Year-to-Year 

Change 
in HE Shares 


1974- 


1979- 










1974- 


1979- 


1975 


1980 


1974 


1975 


1979 


1980 


1975 


1980 


+1,062 


+607 


7.8X 


10. 4X 


7. OX 


7.9X 


+2.6X 


+0.9X 


+886 


+918 


5.7 


7.9 


5.4 


7.5 


+2.2 


+2.1 


+ 748 


+982 


10.3 


11.6 


9.5 


11.2 


+ 1.3 


+ 1.7 


-114 


+ 378 


13.8 


11.8 


13.0 


1*2.4 


'-2.0 


-0.6 


+881 


+465 


7.9 


9.6 


11.3 


11.2 


+2.0 


-0.1 


+628 


+282 


27.5 


26,4 


31.1 


27.7 


-0.9 


-3.4 


-503 


+850 


27.0 


22.1 


. 22.7 


22.2 


-4.9 


-0.5 


+3,589 


+4,478 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


0 


0 
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Table 4,6. (Continued) 



ife 





1974 


1975 


1979 


1980 


Not Employed 


972 


1,517 


931 


1,343 


Mostly Unemployed 


713 


1,090 


681 


1,217 


Mixed 


1,015 


1,457 


1,096 


1,533 


Mostly Employed 


l',358 


1,341 


1,502 


1,593 


Employed Part-Time 
Involuntarily 


888 


1,233 


1,419 


1,546 


Employed Part-Time 
Voluntarily 


3,883 


4<,072 


4,732 


4,783 


Employed Full-Time 


3,179 


3,060 


2,919 


3,095 


Total 


12,008 


13,768 


13,280 


15,111 



r 




Year-to-Year 
Change 
in IFE 



IFE Shares 



Year-to-Year 

Change 
in IFE Shares 



1974- 1979- 

1975 1980 

+545 +412 

+377 +536 

+442 +"437 

-17 +91 

+345 +127 

+189 +51 

-119 +176 
+1,760 ( +1,831 



1974 1975 

10. U 11. OX 

5.9 7.9 

8.5 10.6 

11.3 9.7 

7.4 9.0 

32.3 29.6 

26.5 t 22.2 

100.0 100.0 



1979 1980 

7.0% _ 8.9X 

5.1 8.1 

8.3 10.1 

11.3 10.5 

10.7 10.2 

35.6 31.7 

22.0 20.5 

100.0 100.0 



1974- 1979- 

1975 1980 

+0.9X +1.9X 

+2.0 +3.0 

+2.1 +1.8 

-1.6 -0.8 

+1.6 -0.5 

-2.7 -3.9 

-4.3 -1.5 

0 0 
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Table 4.6. (Continued) 



IFI 





1974 


1975 


1979 


1980 


Not Employed 


638 


885- 


629 


996 


Mostly Unemployed 


435 


579 


423 


789 


Mixed 


618 


745 


625 


911 


Mostly Employed 


842 


820 


941 


1,025 


Employed Part-Time 
Involuntarily 


541 


756 


815 


925 


Employed Part-Time 
Voluntarily 


1,480 


1,687. 


« 

1,875 


1,951 


Employed Full -Time 


1,793 


1,780 


1,748 


1,869 


Total 


6,346 


7,252 


7,055 


8,465 
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-fear 
FI 




IFI 


Shares 




Year-to-Year 

Change 
in IFI Shares 


1979- 
1980 


1974 


1975 


1979 


1980 


1974- 
1975 


1979- 
1980 


+367 


10. u 


12.25 


8.9X 


11. 8X 


+2. IX 


+2.9X 


+366 


6,9 


8.0 


6.0 




+1.1 


+3.3 


+286 


9.7 


10.3 


8.9 


10y8 


+0.6 


+1.9 


+8£ 


13.3 


11.3 


13.3 


12.1 


-2.0 


-2.2. 



+110 8.5 10.4 11.6 10.9 +1.9 -0.7 



+76 


„ 23.3 


23.3 


26*6 


23.0 


0 


-3.6 


+121 


28.3 


24.5 


24.8 


22.1 


-3.8 


-2.7 


+1,410 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


0 


0 
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1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1979R 

1980 



Percent with 
unemployment who 
had Inadequate 
Individual Earnings 



54.2 
59.9 
59.7 
59.3 
56.7 
53.3 
53.5 
59.6 



Percent with 
unemployment who 
had Inadequate 
Family Earnings 

21.9 
25.6 
24.6 
23.4 
24.6 
22.7 
22.8 
26.6 




Percent with 
unemployment who 
had Inadequate 
Family Income 

13.7 . 
, 14.4 
14.3 
14.7 
15.6 
14.1 
14.2 
17.4 



The result is that the proportNms^f the hardship counts who had 
experienced unemployment during the or"evious year and who were jobless for 
more than one-third of their weeks in v the work force both rose during 
recessions (Chart 4.3). / 

There were significant cyclical changes in work force attachment which 
were reflected in the full -year and less-than-ful 1-year hardship counts. 
Over the 1974-1980 period, full -year participants averaged 72 percent of 
the work force, rising from 70 percent in 1974 to '74 percent in 1980. 
Among those experiencing unemployment, and among the HE, IFE and IFI 
counts, 61, 52, 45, and 46 percent, respectively, were full-year partici- 
pants on average over the entire period. But the fluctuations around those 
means varied significantly (Chart 4.4). From 1974 to 1975, the number of 
full-year work force participants rose by 3.1 million while the less than 
full-year participants declined by 2.3 million. From 1979 to 1980 (using 
1980 Census weights in both cases), the full -year work force grew by 3.5 
million while the less than half-year work force declined- by 2.1 million. 
Apparently, more participants stayed in the work force full -year to bolster 
family earnings in the face of adversity, while many of those with limited 
attachment were discouraged and did not participate in the work force. 
Reflecting these patterns,, the full-year participant components of the HE, 
the IFE, and the IFI rose dramatically in recession years while the less 
than full -year participants in hardship rose much more modestly. 

Transfers helped to mitigate the impacts of recession, but the effects 
were much greater in the 1974-1975 recession than in the 1979-1980 re- 
cession. From 1974 to 1975, 47 percent of those, added to the IFI Net-of- 
Transfers were raised out of poverty by cash benefits compared to just 18 
percent of those added to the IFI Net-of-Transfers between 1979 and 1980. 
The total reduction qf the Net-of-Transfers IFI was 37 percent in 1975 but 
only 30 percent in 1980: 
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*(3). (4) ■• (6) • 

(1) Percent . IFI ■ Percent 

IFI « .difference Deficit ' (.5) difference 

Excluding (2) (1) - (2) Excluding ' IFI , (4) - (5) 

Transfers ' IFI '(1) • Transfers Deficit (4) 



1974 


9,806 ' 


• 6,346 


-35 


1975 


11, .531 


7,252 


-37 


1976 


11,059 
11,038 


7,033 


-36 


1977 


6,998 


-37 


1978 


- 10,418 


7,012 


-33 


1979 


10,177 


6,853 


-33 


1979R 


10,457 


7,055 . 


-33 


1980 


12,158 


8,465 


-30 



15,562 


7,713 


-50 


20,060 


9,538 1 


-52 


20,250 


'9,573 


-53 


21,380 


10,357' 


-52 


21,500 


11,027 


-49 


23,378 


12,499 


-47 


24,006 


12,825 ' 


-47 


31,723 


17,452 


-45 



1 

<Jhe Victims of Recessron 



The victims ofv recession include prime age workers, males and more 
skilled workers who - rarely suffer hardship in good" time's. The political 
responsiveness to recessionary cycles of unempldyment in contrast to the 
the benign neg-lec.t of persistent structural problems is explained by these 
compositional shifts, as the politically leveraged segments "only begin to 
suffer during severe recessions. 



The Impacts on Prime Age Workers 

In both the ; 1974-1975 and 1979-1980 recessions, the proportionate 
increases in unemployment and individual earnings inadequacy were greater 
among 25-to-44-year-old workers than among olde.r or younger participants 
• (Table 4.7). Inadequate Family Earnings also rose most substantially among 
25-to-44-year-olds, although 20-to-24-year-olds were also adversely 
affected. In the 1974-1975 recession, the IFE rise among prime age workers 
was mitigated by increased transfer payments; 27.5 percent of the 25-to- 
44-year-olds with Inadequate Family Earnifigs were lifted out 'of poverty by 
the receipt of transfers in 1975, up from 21.1 percent in 1974. This was 
not true in the 1979-1980 recession, where the percent of 25-to-44-year- 
olds in the IfE "Who were lifted out of poverty by the receipt of transfers 
actually fell from 19.7 to 18.2 percent between 1979 and 1980.' As a 
result, the prime age workups' share of the IFI rose much more in the 
second period (Table 4.8). , v 

Some of the recession's impacts on younger and older workers were 
"disguised" by their withdrawal from the work force (and hehce.from the 
hardship tallies) in the face of advexsjty. The percentage doI n% increases 
in hardship rates during recessions were .greater among>teenagers'\than prime 
age workers, and if the net reduction in the number of work force partici- 
pants were added to ,the measured increases in hardship counts, then the 
estimated impacts on older an'd younger workers were substantial. 
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Table 4.7. ABSOLUTE AND PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN WORK FORCE PARTICIPATION 
, UNEMPLOYMENT AND HARDSHIP DURING THE 1974-197<AND 1979-1980 
RECESSIONS, BY AGE OF WORKERS • 



Change 1974-^975 



"(000) 



HE 

16-19 
16-19 Student 
^20-24 
. 20-24 Student 
' / 25-44 
45-64 
* 65+ 



IFE 



16-19 

16-19 Student 
20-24 

20-24 Student 

25-44 

45-64 

65+ 



IFI 



16-19 . - 
16-19 Student 
20-24 

20-24 Student 

25-44 

45-64 

65+ 



ERIC 



it) 



Work Force 






16-19 


-339 


-3.0 


16-19 Student 


-400 


-6.2 


■20-24 


+145 


+ 1.6 


20-24 Student 


-66 


-2.7 


25-44 


+1;376 


+3.3, 


45^64 


-274 


-0.9 v 


65+'... 


-66 


-1.6 


Experienced Unemployment 




16-19 


-9 


-0.2 


16-19 Student 


-121 


-7.0 


20-24 . 


+452 


•' +9.7 


20-24 Student 


+43 


+7.2 


25-44 


+1,376 


+20.7 


* 45-64 


+685 


+20.8 


65+ 


+66 


+19.0 



Change 1979-1980 



N 



(000) 



-693 
-96 

+264 
-64 
+1,740 

-109 
-54 



+150 
+168 
+664 
+77 
+ 1.-627 
+500 
-9 



+680^^ 


+9.7 


+637 


+249 


+6.0 


+376 


+959 


+ 19.3 


+1,221 


+ 177 


+17.7 


+ 171 


+1,236 


+16.6 * 


+2,132 


+604 ^ 


+10.5 


+610 


+ 109 


+6.8 


+77 

s 


+244 


+13.6 ^ 


+162 


+30 


+3.2 " 


+112 


+418 


+22.5 


+408 


+59 


+ 14.6 


+29 


+747 


+21.3 


+963 


+306 


+ 10.5 


+292 


+46 


+2.4 


+6 


'+234 


'+21.0 


+89 


+62 • 


+ 11.3 


+68 


+266 


+22.1 


• +371 


+48 


+24.2 


+52 


+299 


+ 12.8 


' +751 


+ 107 


.+7.6 


+ 164 


0 


0 


+34 
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-5.9 
-1.5 
+1.5 



-2, 
+3. 
-0. 
-1. 



+4.9 
+ 12.5 
+14.7 
+16.7 
+20.9 
+17.7 

-3.8 



+6.3 
+9.5 
+22.2 
+16.0 
+24.1 
+11.1 
+5.0 
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Table. 4. 8. CHANGES IN THE DISTRIBUTIOr/XNCr INCIDENCE OF WORK FORCE PARTICIPATION, UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
HARDSHIP DURING THE 1974-1975 AND 1979-1980 RECESSIONS' BY AGE OF WORKERS '. 



\ 



SHARE 



INCIOENCE 



W<frk Force 
16-19 
20-44 . 
45+ 

x Experienced 
% Unemployment ^ 

16-19 
„ 20-44 

45+ 



HE 



16-19 
20-44 
45+ 



1974 



19.4 
60.9 
19.7 



26.1 
46.5 
27.4 



1975 



Ml. OX 10.6X 
55.2 56.2 
33.8 33.2 



17.0 
62.2 
20.7 



25.3 
48.2 
26.6 



Change 
1974-1975 



-0.4X 
+ 1.0 



tO. 6 



-2.4 
+ 1.3 
+ 1.0 



-0.8 
+ 1.7 
-1.2 



1979 



10.0% 

59.7 

30.3 



16.7 
66.7 
16.6 



24.5 
50.7 
24.8 



1980 



9.3X 
60.8 
30. or 



15.1 
68.3 
1 16.6 



22.5 
54.1 
23.5 



. Change 

1979- mo 



-0.72 
+ 1.1 
-0.3 



-1.6 
+2*5 
0 

/ 

-2.0 
+ 3.4 
-1.3 



1974 



70. IX 

80.6 

54.4 



31.6 
19.7 
10.4 



61.3 
21.7 
21.0 



1975 



67. 3X 

81.5 

53.3 



32.5 
22.3 A 
12.7 * 



69.3 
24.9 
•23.3 



Change 
1974-1975 



-2.4X 

+0.9 

-1.1 



+0.9 
+2.6 
+3.1 



+8.0 
+ 3.2 
+2.3 



1979 



69. 6% 
84. ¥ 
51.9 



26.5 
17.6 
8.7 



59.4 
20.5 
19.7 



1980 



66. 9X 

84.6 

51.5 



29.5 
20.3 
10.0 



67.2 
24.6 
21.7 



-2.7X 

+0.1 

-0.4 



+3.0 
+2.7 
+2.3 



+3.0 
+2.7 « 
+ 1.3 



IFE 



16-19 
20-44 
45+. 



/ 



14^9 

4476 
40.5 



14<8 
47.3 
37.8 



-0.1 
+2.7 
-2.7 



13.4 
50.4 
36.2 



12.9 . 
53.3 Q 
33.8 



-0.5 
+2.9 
-2.4 



15.7 
9.4 
13.9 



18.4 
11.1 
15.1 



+2.7 
+ 1.7 
+ 1.2 



15.3 
9.6 
13.6 



17.7 
11.2 
14.4 



+2.4 
+ 1.6 
+0.8 



IFI 



16-19 
20-44 
45+ 



r 



17.5 
55.8 
26.7 



18.6 
56.5 
25.9 



+0.9 
+0.7 
-0.8 



15*7 
63.8 
21.5 



14.1 
65.6 
20.3 



-1.6 
+2.8 
-1.2 



138 



9.8 
6.2 
4\9 



12^2 
7.0 
522 



♦2.4 
+0.8 
+0.3 



9.5 
6.3 
4.3 



10.9 
7.7 
4.8 



+1.4 
+ 1.4 
+0.5 
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Cyclical Patterns for Sex and Family Relationship Subgroup/ 

Wales were disproportionately affected by recessions. They repre- 
sented 56 percent of those experiencing -unemployment during 1974, but 65 
percent of the 1974-1975 increment in unemployment. By 1979, the male 
share among the unemployed had fallen to 54 percent, but males* were even 
TSSo ?^o rsely affected by the recessions, accounting for 69 percent of the 
1379-1980 rise in unemployment. The male shares of the unemployed and of 
those unemployed over one-third of their weeks in the work force rose by 
1.0 'and 4.2 percentage points, respectively,, from 1974 to 1975, and by 2.0 
and 4.0 percentage points, respectively, from 1979 to 1980, while the 
.female shares declined by the same amounts (Table 4.9). 

Males were relatively mo« likely to suffer hardship during re- 
• Cessions, and the male shares ofthe I IE, IFE and IFI all rose from 1974 to 
11 75 u and u f . rom 1^79 to 1980. However, the shifts were less pronounced in 
the hardship s.hares than in the unemployment shares. For instance, where 
the male share .of persons experiencing unemployment rose by 2.0 percentage 
points between 1979 and 1980, the male- share of the I IB rose by 1.3 per- 
centage points, thenr share of the IFE by only .0.5 percentage points, and 
their. IFI share by (JtrPy 0.3 percentage points., 

The .explanation is apparent when .the male and female totals are 
disaggregated by family relationship. The percentage of the work force who 
were wives did not change in response to recessions, and the wives' shares 
of the unemployed and the HE counts actually declined. Yet their shares* 
of the IFEf-and the IFI rose. In other words, hardship among families with 
wives in the wyk forge reflected the problems of both t&e wives and their 
working husbands. Wives more frequently had husbands who worked and the 
husbands, on average, accounted for a larger share of earnings than vice 
versa. Thus, the individual problems of male heads were reflected more in 
we tallies for females than the problems of female earners were reflected 
in\the male tallies. 

Other males 'and females, who usually represented secondary or tertiary 
family earners, withdrew from the work force in the face of economic 

fh^If 1 ^/ J h61r Sh ¥ eS . °l ^ e un «nfiloyed, thus', decl ined; ' However, their 
shares of- the severe* hardship IFI count rose slightly because the pro- 
poT^lon of the IFE who were lifted out of poverty! by nonearned income 
declined during recessions, particularly so in the 1979-1980 recession when 
their share of the IFE declined by 0.6 percentage points, while their share 
of the IFI rose by 1.3 percentage points. 

• Unrelated' individuals,, both 'male and female, were particularly 
affected by the 1974-1975 recession, rbut less so in the 1979-1980 'decline. 
Their share of the severe hardship IFI count rose by 0.7 percentage points 

a be 5 We r Q n Q n 1974 ru and u 1975 * but dropped b * 1 ' 6 Percentage points between 1979 
and 1980. The changes in the IFE shares were +0.4 and -0.2 percentage 
points, respectively. 3 
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Table 4.9. 



SEX AND FAMITIV RELATIONSHIP DISTRIBUTION OF WORK FORCE, UNEMPLOYED 
AND WORKERS SUFFERING HARDSHIP DURING 1974-1975 AND 1979-1980 
DOWNTURNS . ' . 



V 



1974 , 



1975 



Percentage Point 
Chanqe 
1974-1975 



1979 



1980 



Percentage Point 
Chanoe 
1979-1980 



. 7.-. F* rce ; 
?r c co'.i r «jr dy cloyed 



Male Family -»J 
,.or~K fcT* % c e 
jne plo r ed 
Predominant 1 / nemployed 1 
Hi . 
IF- 

Hale Fan! / Head-Wife in 
M ork For ce 

Unerplov 

Prero'^runtly Unemployed 
-1I£ 

I c i 

Male Fanly Head-Wife Not 

in Work f orce 

Work For,- 
Jnenplo/ Jd 

Predomir jrtly Unemployed 

HE • 

!F£ 

IF! 



"ale Unrelated Individual 

.ork roo:e 

Lnerployed 

?reconinantl y Unemployed 
I IE 

:fe 

!FI 
\ 

Other Male 
Work Force 
Unemployed 

Predominantly Jnemployed 

I IE 

IFE 

IFI 



57.4% 


57.lt 


-0.3 


'55.3X 


55.2X 


-0.1 


55.5 


56.6 


+ 1.0 


54.4 


56.4 


+2.0 


50.5 1 


54.7 


+4.2 


'50.5 


54.5 


+4.0 


39.9 


41.7 


+ 1.8 


40.2 


41.5* 


+1.3 


49.8 


50.7 


+0.9 


47.5 


48.0 


+0.5 


49.5 


50.2 


+0.7 


47.7 

« 


48.0 


+0.3 
* 



39.5 
27.9 
20.8 
14.9 
26.9 
25.9 



22.5 
17.3 
11.9 
8.7 
9.1 
9.9 



17.0 
10.6 
8.9 
6.i 
17.9 
16.0 



5.9 
7.4 
6.7 
4.9 
10.7 
.13.1 



12.1 
20.2 
23.0 
20.1 



12. 
10 



■p 



39.2 


-0.3 . 


35.9 


35.6 


-0.3 


29.9 


+2.0 


24.3 


26.7 


+2.4 


25.1 


.+4.3 


13.0 


21.8 


+3.8 


16. L 


+ 1.2 


13.8 


14.9 


+1.1 


28.6 


+1.7 


24.5 


24.9 


+0.4 


27.0 


+1-1 


2>.2 


* 23.9 


+0.7 


22.5 


♦ 

0 


*22.6 


22.7 


+Q.1 


18.3 


+ 1.0 


16.1 


17.5 


+1.4 


15.2 * 


+31.3 


U-3 


13.9 


+2.6 


9.5 


+0.8 , 


3.5 


9.2 


+0.7 


10.2 


+ 1.1 


8.3 


9.1 


+0.7 


10.8 


+0.9 


9.5 


9.9 


+0.4 










f 


16.7 


-0.3 


12.1 


11.7 


-0.4 


1U6 


+ 1.0 


8.2 


9.2 


+1.0 


10.0 


+ 1.1 


6.8 


7.8 


+ 1.0 


6.6 


+0.5 


5.2 


5.8 


' +0.6 


18.3 


+0.4 


16.2 


15.8 


,-0.4 


16.1 


+0.1 


\U 


14.1 


+0.4 


6.1 


+0.2 


7.9 


8.1 


' ( 

+0.2 


7.8 


+0.4 * 


10.5 


10.1 / 


s -0.4 


7.1 


+0.4 


9.2 


9.8 


+0.6 


s.r / 


+0.3 


- 6.2 


6.2 


0 


10.3 f 


-0.4 


12.0 


11.3 


-0.7 


12.5 


-0.6 


15.0 


13,9 


-1.1 


11.8 


-0r3 


11.5 


11.4 


-0.1 


18.9 


-1.3 


19.5 


19.6 


+0.1 


22.4 


-0.6 


23.3 


23.0 


-0.3 


20.4 


+0.3 


20.2 


20.4 


+0.2 


11.9 - 


-0.3 


11.3 


n.o 


-0.8, 


10.8 


+0.3 


9.5 


10.2 


+0.7 



'.) 



2ou 
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1974 1975 



Percentage Point 
Change 
1974-1975 



1979 



1980 



Percentage Point 
Change 
1979-1980 



Total Fen'ale 
Work Fc-ce i 
Jne^plo.eci 

Preset'* "\jnOy >.'ne ployed 

he 



c etnale Fami 1 / Head 
'.ork Force 
Lneroloyed 
Predominant 
HZ 
FE 
IF! 

Wife . 
'vork force 
Unemployed 

Predominantly Unemployed 

Is- 



42. 7% 


42.93C 


+0.2 


44. 7% 


44,81 
43. 6* 


+0.1 


44.5 


43.4 


-1.1 


< 45.6 


-2.0 


49.5 


45.3 


^4.2 


49.5 


45.5 


-4.0 


60.1 


58.3 


' -1.7 


59.3 


58.5 


-1.3 


50.2 


49.3 


-0.9 


52.5 


52.0 


-0.5 


50.5 


49.8 


-0.7 


52.3 


52.0 


-0.3 







4.4 


4.4 


0 


5.1 


5.3 


+0.2 


Unemployed 


« 


5.4 


5.2 


-0.3 


6.6* 


6.6 


0 




6.7 


• 6.2 


-0.5 


8.4 


8.0 


-0.4 






5.9 


5.7 


-0.2 - 


6.3 


6.7 


+0.4 






14.6 


13.7 


-0.9 


15.2 


14.6 * 


-0.6 






17.2 ' 


15.1 


-2.1 


18.9 


18.3 


-0.6 



24.4 
21.8 
23.9 
Ol.S 
14.5 
12.1 



24.4 
21.6 
22.2 
29.6 
15.0 
12.7 



0 

-0.2 
-1.7 
-1.7 
+0.5 
+0.6 



24.6 
20.8 
22.0, 
3". 2 
14.! 

r..6 



24.5 
19.7 
20.0 
23.5 
. !4.4 
11.6 



-0.1 
-0.9 
-2.0 
-1.7 
+0.3 
0 



Female Unrelated Individual 
Woe* r orce 7" 
Unercoloyed 

Predormantly Unemployed 
1 11 

in 

IF! 

Outer Feral :s 
or* 'orce. 
*^ne 0*0/0*1 

1nant' f Jnemployed 

; C£ 



5.4 
4.9 
4.6 
6.0 
12.4 
13.2 



8.5 
J2.4 
14.3 
16.9 
8.7 
8.1 



-5.8 
5.3 
4.7 
6.3 
13.2 
14.5 



8.3 
11.3 
12.2 
,16.7 
8.4 
7.<? 



+0.4 
+0.4 
+0.1 
+0.3 
+0.8 
+ 1.3 



-0.2 
-1.1 
-2.1 
-0.2 
-0.3 
-0.5 



6.6 
6.7 
5.4 
6.9 
13.9 
15.0 



8.3 
11.5 
13.8 
16.4 
8.8 
7.0 



6.8 
6.4 
5.2 
7.1 
14.4 
14.5 



3.2 
10.9 
L2.3 
16.1 
9.0 
7.6 



+0.2 
-0.3 
-0.2 
+0.2 
+0.5 
-0.5 



-0.1 
-0.6 
-1.5 
-0.3 
+0.2 
+0.6 
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Education is Less of a Protection in Recessions 



In good times and bad, education provides protection from hardship. 
HoweVer, the increments in the hardship counts whichresult from recessions 
include a larger share of the better educates. In V3n 9 -for instance, high 
school dropouts represented 32.0 percent of persons experiencing unemploy- 
ment, 34.6 percent of the HE, 47.5 percent of the IFE, and 49.7 percent of 
the IFI. In. contrast, dropouts accounted for only. 30.0, 20.7, 28% 6 and 
27.3 percent, respectively, of the 1974-1975 increases in these unemploy- 
ment and hardship measures (Table 4.10). Thus, the dropout share 1)f the 
severe hardship lit, IFE ancf If;I counts fell, respectively, by 1.6, 2.4 and 
2.8 percentage points between 1974 and 1975. The pattern was similar in 
the, 1979-1980 recession, with the Hf/ IFE and IFI) shares of dropouts 
falling by i.6, 1.5-and 1.4 percentage points, respectively. 

* 5ne reason was that the less educated withdrew from the work force in 
the fate of economic adversity. During the 1974-1975 recession, the number 
of dropouts in the work force declined by 1.1 million, or more than double 
the average annual decline over the 1974-1979 period. Between 1979 and 
1980> 0.8 million withdrew from the work force. The number of work force 
participants with some college education increased by 1.9 million in the 
first period, only slightly below the 1974-1979 trend increase of 2.0 
mil lion per year. ^ ' 

The\\better educated were fa^ less affected, both' in absolute and 
relative terms, by the 1979-1980 recession.' than by the 1974-1975 recession. 
The percent increases in the HE, IFE and IFI counts for college graduates 
were 3/5, 2.5 and 5.1 times the percent increases for dropouts in the 
1974-1975 recession, but 1.5, 0.4 and 0.9 times the increases for dropouts 
in the 1979-1980 recession. The hardship share of persons with just a. high 
school education rose by more in the second recession than the first, and 
for dropouts the Share declined' by less. Students were much more likely to 
withdraw from the work force in the earlier recession, so that the declines 
in their hardship shares were noticeably greater between 1974 and 1975 than 
between 1979 and 1980. 



Race and Recessions 

Minorities accounted for a larger share of persons. with continuing 
structural employment problems than of persons with only cyclical employ- 
ment problems. The number of white workers experiencing unemployment rose 
by 14.0 percent between 1974 and 1975, and the number who were unemployed 
for, more than one-third of their weeks in the work force rose 44*5 percent, 
compared to increases of 11.8 ana 28.9 percent, .respectively, among black 
workers (Table 4.11). The severe hardship IFE count increased 17.7 percent 
for whites, compared to only 5.2 percent for blacks. These patterns 
prevailed despite the fact that white work force participation declined 
more in response to the recessions than did black participation. The white 
work'" force grew 2.2 million annually between 1974 and 1979, but onl»y' 
547,000 between 1974 and 1975, and 847,000 between 1979 and 1980. In 
contrast, the black work force growth of 190,000 and 278,000, respectively 
in the two recession periods, was much closer to the trend line of 279,000 
annual growth. 
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table 4.10'. CHANGES IN WORK FORCE PARTICIPATION, UNEMPLOYMENT AND SEVERE HARDSHIP IN THE 1974-1975 

AND 1979-1980 RECESSIONS, BY EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT- " i 

.... 



A 



Work Force 
High School 
* Student 
Pos 4 1- S eco ndaxy ' 

Student 
High School 
Dropout 
- Hi^h School 

Graduate 
. Post-Se*condary 
- 1 to 3 years 
f College 
**' Graduate 



"^nerai 



iployed ' 
h School 



~High School 

Student 
Post-Secondary 

Student 
High School 

Dropout 
High School 

graduate 
Post-Secondary 
* 1 to '3i,years 
College! 

Gradual 












r 






> 








♦ 






Nunthor 






* 




•J ' Share 








(000) (%) 


Average Annual 
Change from 
* 1974-1979 

Period % , 
(000 ) 


Change 
1979 - 1980 
(000) (%) 


' 1974 
(%) 


,197^ 

(%)" d 
9 

% 


Change 
1974-1975 
(Percentage 
Points) 


1979 
(t) 


' 1980 
,(%) 


Change 
197S - 1980 
(Percentage 
. Points) t 














/ 










-402- 




» 

-11 


-160 


-3.2~ 


'*4.9 


V 

4.4 




4.3 


4.1 - 






- 93 
-1108 


-2*1 
-4*1 


-50T4 


+ 87 
-775 


+1.9 
.-3.2 


4.3 

28.7 


4.1 
24.8 


- .2 
-3.9 


4.0 

20.9 


4 To 


- .9 




+ 569 


+ 1.5 * 


+1183 


+ 139? 


. +3.1 


37.3 


,37!s 


+ .2 • 


38.1 


7 38.8 


+ .7 




+783 


+ 5>.7 


t +946 


+ 338 


+ 1.8 


14.0 


14.0 


0 


15.8 


• 16.0 






+1092 


+ 7.5 


+ 1018 


+461 


+2*. 3 


14.1 


15.0 


+ .9* 


16.9 


17.0 




r— » 



-112 


-7.7 


-69 


+ 219 


+ 19.7 

V 


7 ,8 


' 6.4 


-1.4 


6.0 


6.2 


+ .2 


+ 37 


+ 3.5 


. -38 


+ 102 


+11.7 


5.2 


5.2 


•0 


4.7 




- *.2 


+771 


+13.0 


-124 


. +738 


^+13.9 


32.0 


n.s 


- .2 


28,8^^28.3 


- .5 


+1103 


*+16\-3 


+64 


+ 1516 


+21.4 


* 36,5 


37.3/ 


+ .8 


38.4* 


? Jp40.2 ■ 


' V +1^8 


+544 


+28.7 " 


+ 103 


+217 


. +9.0 


10.2 


% 11.5 


+ 1.3 


13.0 


12.3 


& ' 7 


*+225~ 


+ 15.8" 


- - -50 




+9.0 


7.7 , 


7.8 


+ .1 


m 9.0 

4 


8.5 







V7 



■ V , . 



21/4 



v \ 



« * 

Table 4.10. (Continued) 



1 

% 


4" 


* 


t 

„ 

Number 












Average Annual 












Change from 












1974-1979R 








±y / 4- 


1 A 1 C 


Period 


1 A 7 O 


-1980 




/AAA) 
(000) 




(000 ) 


(000) 


(%) 


Predominantly 












Unemployed 




+5.6 








High School 


+48 


- 29 


+194 


+ 29.0 


Student 












Post-Secondary 












Student 


194 


+ 50.9 


- 6 


+ 129 


+ 36. 6 


High School 












Dropout 


1019 


+ 36.8 


- 49 


+ 784 


+ 31,1 


High School 












Graduate 


1320 


+ 50.4 


+ 18 


+1281 


+ 32.1 


Pos t-Secondary 












1 to 3 years 


+ 379 


+ 53.2 


+' 9 


+ 304 


+ 40.3 


College 












Graduate 


+238 


+53.6 


+, .8 


+ 163 


+33 . 6 


HE % 












High School 










+ 9.3 


Student 


+ 71 


+2.0 


-39 


+ 309 


Post-Secondary 












Student 


+ 375 


+20.4 


+28 


+337 


+ 17.0 


High School 








+ftl 




Dropout 


+742 


+8.0 


-14/ 


+9.7 


High School 












Graduate 1 


1443 


+17.0 


+n4 


+ 2242 


+ 23.5 


Post-Secondary 












1 to 3 years 


+ 583 


+25.3 


+14)4 


+482 


+16.0 


College 












Graduate 


+375 ' 


+27.8 ^ 


+ l<Sl 


+277 


+ 14.9 



20 J 
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• 


* 




















* 








• 




• 




Share 


























Change 
1974-1975 






Change 
1979 - 1980 




1974 
(%) 


1975 
(%) 


(Percentage 
Points) 


(<) - 


1980 
(%) ' 

< 


(Percentage 
Points) 




10.5 


7.9 


-2,6 


8.9 


8.3 


- .6 




4.9 


5.3 


+ .4 


4.7 


4.6 


- .1 




35.8 


34.6 


-1.2 


33.7 


A 32.0 ' 






33.9 


36 , 0 


+ 2.1 


36.2 


38 6 


+ 2 4 






in n 


+ -8.. 


10.1 


in 0 


+ .1 f 


ro 


d 7 


D . C 


+ .5 


6.5 


D.J 


- . c 




13.2 




-1.4 


11.8 


11.1 


- .7 . . * 




6.9 


A. 3 


+ .4 


7.0 


7.1 


** • 

+ •! 




34.6 


33.0 




30.2 


'28.4. 


-1.6 




31.7 


32.7 


+1.0 


33,8 


36.0 


+2.2 




8.6 


9.5 


+ .9 


10.7 


10.7 


0 




5.0 


5.7 


+ .7 . 


6.6 


6.5 


-.1 






4 








• 





Table 4.10. (.Continued) 

J ■ ' 



IFE . 
Hiqh School 
Student 

^ost-Secondary 

Student 
High School/ 

Dropout 
High Sfchool 

Graduate 
Post- Secondary* 

1 to» 3 year 3 
College 

Graduate * 

</. W 
ill \ * i ' 

^Hah Sctfoof 
Student 

Post^Secondaxy ✓ 

Student 
High Schobl 

Dropout 
High School 
* Graduate 
Pos t- Secorvdfa ry 

1 'to 3 years 
College 

Graduate 



9 

ERLC 



1974-1975 
(000) (A) 



+ 32 
+67 
+ 504 
+ 724 
+287 
+147 

y 

; +34 



'Number 



Share 
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Average Annual 
'VChange from 
1974-1979 

Period 1979 1980 

(000) (000) (%) 



Change \ Change 

» 1974-1975 1979 -.1980 

1974 1975 (Percentage 1979 1980 (Percentage 

(%) (%) Points) (i) (%) Points) 



+3.9 


- 7 


+83 


+9.6 


6.8 


6.1 


- .7 


5.9 


5.7 


- .2 


+9.8 


+ 22 


+ 76 


+ 9.6 


5.9 


5.5 


- .4 

/ 
-2.4 


6.0 


5.8 


- .2 


+8.8 


-82 


+505 


+9.5 


47.5 


45.1 


39.9 


38.4 


-1.5 


+23.0 


' +174 ( 


+933 


+23.2 


26.2 


2^.1 


+ 1.3 / 


30.2 


32^7 


+2,5 


+28.7 


. +83 


+ 192 

> * 


+13. 6 


8.3. 


9.3 


+ 1.0 


10.7 . 


10.6 


- .1 


+22.2 * 


+64 " 




+ 4.0 * 


5.5 


5.9 1 


+ .4 


i 7.4 
« 


6.8 


- .6 


+6.8 


-10 r 


+75 


+ 16.7 


7.8 


7.3 % 


" 


6.4 


6.2 


- .2 



+ 77 
* 


+24.2 


♦ 3*' 


'+85< 


+25,7 


5.0 


5.4 


s + .4'. 


4.V 


4.9 


+247 


+7.3 


-28 


+489 


+ 16.2 


49. 7« 


46.9 


^-2.8 


42.7 


41.3 


+ 305 


+18.7 


*101 


+ 598 


+ 28.0 


25.6 


26.6 


+1 .0 


30.2 




+135 


+ 28.1 


+44 


+^L03 


+ 14.7 


7.6 


8.5 


+ .9 


10.0 


9.5 


+107 


+39.6 


+ 32 


f *+60 ^ 


+ 13.9 

> 


4.3 


5.2 


+ .9 


6.1 


5.8 




* 


4* 

\ 








< 

*4 ' 


j 

i 
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+ .2 
-1.4 
+2.1/ 

- .5 

- .3 



^4. 
CO 



\ 
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Tafble 4. 11. IMPACTS OF 1974-197* AND 1979-1980 RECESSIONS ON WHITES, 
BLACKS AND HISPANICS ; 



CHANGE IN LEVELS 



Aver*9t 
Annual 
1 1 'ipclrease, 
1974-197S 1974^1979 
IMd) (i) (000) 



1979 



1980 



SHARES 



1974 1975 
7*7 ITT 



1975-1974 
(I) 



1979 
"TO 



1980 



1980-1979 



* «hite 


547 


0.6 


2,216 


847 


0.8 




88.5 


88.3 


-0.2 


87.8 


87.5 


51 act 


190 


1.8 


279 


278 


2.4 




9.9 


10.0 


♦1.0 


10.0 


10.1 


Hispinic 


* - -123 


-2.7 


269 


197 


3.4 




4.4 


4.2 


-0.2 


5.0 


5.1 


Une*roloyed 
























* r ue > 


2,171 


14.0 


-64 


2,337 


15.4 




83.6 


83.7 


♦0.1 


82.1 


81.8 


StaCc 


326 


11.8 


21 


472 


16,4 




15.0 


14.7 


-0.3 


15.6 


15.7 




44 

J 


4.0 


41 


82 


6.2 




6.0 


5. 5 


-0.5 v 


7.1 


6.5 


Predominantly 
























Unerolo/ed 
























-lite 


2,687 


44.5 


-86 


*2,319 


41.3 


78.1 


79.8 


♦ 1.7 


74.9 


7&<7 


Black 


455- 


28.9 


25 


441 


25.9 




*20.4 


18.6 


-1.8 


22.7 


20.7 


' h'.Spanic 


110 

» 


'21.4 


13 


125 


21.6 




16.6 


15.7 


-0.9 k 


' 7.7 


6.8 


he 










lf.l 














White 


3,077 


13.7 


235 


3,562 




83.8 


84.0 


♦0.2 


83.4 


82.9 




488 


11.5 


40 


661 


16.1 




14.6 


14.3 


-0.3 


14.4 --14. 5 


Mspanic 


57' 


3.9 


51 


328 


19.1 




5.5 


5.0 


-0.5 ' 


6.1 


6.2 


HE Deficit 








% 
















Un:t« 


11,462 


24.1 


307 


8,739' 


17.8 




83. 5 


83.5 


0 


83.0 


.81. 7 


Black 


2,431 


29.6 


113 


2,306 


26.3 




14.4 


15.1 


♦0.7 


14.9/ 15.7 


Hispanic 


'409 


13.4 


110 


253 


7.0 




5.4 


4.9 


-0.5 


6.1 


S.S 



IFI 



•Mte 

sua 

Hispanic 



If! Ccffcit 
1 unite 

Black 

Hispanic 



835 19.0 
34 1.9 
85 14.3 



1,338 15,2 
312 '8.3 
133 10.4 



99 
32 
18 



1,060 
292 
145 



15?^ 
21.3 



69.4 
28.1 
9.4 



25.0 
9.4 



♦2 ..9 
-3.U 
0 



69.5 
27.5 
9.7 



70.4 
26.4 

9.8 



-0.3 
♦0.1 
♦0.1 



-0.3 
♦0.1 
-0.6 



♦ 1.8 
-2.0 
-0.9 



-0.5 
♦0.1 
♦0.1 



-1.3 
♦0.8 
-0.6 



White 


1,618 


17.7 


199 


1,443 


14.3 




78.0 


♦2.1 


. ?rf 


76.5 . 


♦0.4 


Slack 


137 


5.2 


41 


303 


10.6-** 


^22.0 


20.2 


-1.8 


21.5^20.9 v 


-0.6 


hispanic 


101 


12.4 


28 


179 


18.7 


6 ' 8 . 


6.7 


-0.1 


7.2 


7.5 


♦0.3 


IFE Oeftcit 
























Wh i te 


4,457 


18.7 


410 


3,842 


14.8 


72.5 


74.2 


♦ 1.7 


• 72.1 


72.6 


♦0.5 


• Slaci 


754 


9.0 


162 


874 


9.5 


25.6 


24.0 


-1.6 


25.7 


24.6 


•1.1 


"ispamc 


231 


9.7 


48 


564 


21.5 


7.2 


6.8 


-0.4 


7.3 


7.8 


♦0.5 



♦0.9 
-1.1 
♦0.1 



197 


2;ii5 


21.6 


68.4 


69.6 


♦ 1.2 - 


67.4 


68.3 


♦0.9 


110 


624 


14.4 


29.3 


28.0 


-1.3 


29.7 


28.3 


-1.4 


28 


440 


31.1 


9.9 


9.6 


-0.3 


9.7 


10.6 


♦0.9 








t 













■ c 

\ 
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Blacks represented 15.0 percent of the unemployed in 1974 -but only 
12.8 percent of the. 1974-1975 increment in unemployment. More strikinqly. 
blacks represented 22.0 percent of the 1974 severe hardship IFE count bit 
only 7.4 percent of the 1974-1975 increase! 



Whites 

Unemployed - 
Predominantly unemployed 
HE 
♦IFE 4 
IFI 

Blacks ' 
Unemployed 

Predominantly unemployed 

HE 

IFE 

IFI 

1 

Hispanics' 



Jnemployed 
— Predominantly unemployed 
HE 
IFE 
IFI 



Relative shares of structural and 
cyclical hardship' and unemployment 
by race 



1974 



1974-1975 
Increment 



1979 



1979-1980 













f 






83. 6% 


84.5% 


82.1% 


79.4% 


78.1 


83.9 


74.9 


80.4 


83.8 


85.7 


83.4 


79.5 


75.9 


91.9 


' 76.1 


78.8 


69.4 

A 


92.2 


" 69.5 

1 


75.2 



15.0 
20.4 
14.6 
22-.0 
28.1 



■6.0 
6.6- 
5.5 
6.8 
9.4 



12.7 


15.15 


16.0 


14.2 


22.7 


ISM 


12.5 


14.5 


14.8 


7.8 


21.5 


17.2 


3.8 


2/.5. 


20.7 


1.7 


7.1 


2/T 


3.4 


* 7.7 


4,. 4 


1-6 . 


6.1 


7.3 


5.7 


7.2 


9.8 v 


9.4 


- , 9.7 


10.3- 



Blocks and Hispanics suffered more, both relatively and absolutely, 
during the 1979-1980 downturn than during the more severe "1974-1975 Re- 
cession. Comparing' the 'recession-induced increments in unemployment and 
hardship, the - 1979-1980 rises for blacks and Hispanics far exceeded those 
in the 1974-1975 recession. In this earl ier- recession, the increases in 
hardship incidence rates for Hispanics were substantially lower than those 
of whites, while in the second recession they equalled or exceeded those of 
whites. In part, this occurred because tlie Hispanic population withdrew 
from the work force in very substantial numbers in the earlier recession (a 
measured decline of 123,000> compared to the trend line growth of 269..000 
for the 1974-1979 period) but this apparently did not occur in the second 
recession. . 



The Geographic Impacts of Recessions 

.Both the 1974-1975 and 1979-1980 declines had disproportionately large 
impacts on the East North Central states but limited effects on the Pacific 



2bj 



" - t • 
states (Table 4.12). In many other cases, however, the regions that fared 
comparatively well in the earlier recession were victims of the .Utter 
decline and vice versa. For instance, the New' England states had in- 
creasing shares of hardship* in the first recession but declining shares in 
the second, while the hardship shares of the East Southern^ Central states 
declined from 1974 to 1975 but rose fwm 1979 to 1980. 

Surprisingly, the largest central cit-ies within metropolitan areas had 
declining/ shares of hardship in both recessions**(Table 4.13). The impacts 
of the rWg-1980 recession were comparatively much more concentrated in 
nonnretropolitsm areas than "Were the impacts of the 1974-1975 recession. 
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Table 4.12. CHANGES IN REGIONAL SHARES OF WORK FORCE, UNEMPLOYMENT AND HARDSHIP RESULTING FROM 
RECESSIONS 

* • 



/ 





WorJc 


Force 


Unemployed 


Predominantly . 
Unemployed 




HE 




IFE 




*IFI 




1974- 
1975 


1979- 


1974- 
1975 


1979- 
1980 


1974- 
1975 


1979- 
1980 


1974- 
1975 


^979- 
1980 


1974- 
1975 


1979- 
1980 


r 1974- 
1975 


1979 
198& 


New England 


-0.3 


-0.2 


+0.1 


-0.7 


+0.7 


-0.7 


+0.8 


-0 7 


,+0.8 


-0.1 


+*ft 


-0.1 


Middle Atlantic 


-0.1 


-0.1 


+1.1 


-0.5 


+0.8 


-1.2 


+1.1 


r o.i 


0 


' +0.5 


+0.4 


+1.3 


East North 
Central 


-0.4 


-0.1 
* 


0 


+ 1.4 


+0.9 


+4.6 


+0.5 


+0.9 


+ 1.4 


+ 1.4 

\ 


+0.9 


+2.0 


West North 
Central 


-0.1 


-0.2 


0 


+0.1' 


-0.7 


+1.1 


.-0.4 


-0.1 


-1.1 


<0.1 


-0.6 


+0.3 


South Atlantic 


+0.2 


+0.2 


• +0.7 


+0.1 


+2.1 


-1:3 


-0.1 


+0.1 


+0.5 


• -0.4 


+0.7 


+0.3 


East South 
Central ^ 


0 


+0.1 


-0.5 


+0.6 * 


\i.2 


+0.7 


-0.7 


+0.4 




+0.5 


-1.7 


+1.3 


West South 
Central 


+0.4 


+0.3 


+0.2 


+0.2 


-0.1 


+1.1 


-0.5 


0 


« -0.8 


-0.4 


-1.9 


-1.0 


HQuntain 


+0.1 


0 


+0.1 


0 


-0.5 


0 


0 


-0.4- 

* 


+0.4 


+0.2* 


+0.'9 


"+0.2 


Pacific 


-0.1 

J 


0 


-1.8 


-1.3 


-3!2 


-1.1 

• 


-0.6 


-0.2 


-0.6 

( 


-0.6 

» 


+0.2 


-1.6 






V 




"A 




* 
* 








« 












* 
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Table 4.13. CHANGE IN METROPOLITAN AND NONMETROPOL1TAN SHARES OF WORK FORCE, UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
HARDSHIP RESULTING FROM RECESSIONS •• / ' ( . / •. * 



YEAR-TO-YEAR PERCENTAGE POINT CHANGE IN SHARES 



1 


Work 


Force 


Unemployed 


* Predominantly 
Unemployed' 




HE 


IFE 


IFI 


V 


1974- 
1975 


1979- 
1980 


1974^ 
1975 


1979- 
1980 


1974- 
1975 


1979- 
1980 


1974- 
1975 


1979- 
• 1980 


1974- 
1975 


1979- 
1980 


1974- 
197*^ 


1979- 
4980^ 


Inside SMSA 


-0.1 


-0.4 ' 


-1.0 


-2.1 


-0/3 


-1.5 


+0.9 


-0.6 


+0.2 


-2.7 4 


0 


-2.6 


SMSA More Than 1 Million 


-0.1 


0 


-1.5 


-1.3 


-1.2 


-1.9 » 


+0.8 


-0.2 


+0.7 


.-2.1 


+1.0 


-2.2 


' Central City 
Balance 


-0.6 
♦0.6 


-0.1 
+0.1 


-1.2 
+0.2 


-0.8 
-0.4 


-1.9 
+0.6 


-1.5 
-0.4 


-0.5 
+ 1.3 


-0.2 
0 


-1.0' 
+ 1.7 


-1.0 
-1.2 


t 

-0.7 
+1\6 


-1.8 
-0.5 


SMSA Less Than 1 Million 


0 


-0.4 


+0,5 


-0*.8 


+0.9 


+0.4 


0 


-0.4 , 




-0.6 


-0.9 


-0.4 


Central City * 
Balance 


+0.2 
-0.2 


-0.4 


+0.9 
-0.3 


-1.0 
+0.2 


+0.7 
+0.2 


•-0.5 
+0.7 


+0.5 
-0.4 


-0.7* 
+0.1 


+0.1 „ 
-0.6 


-0.2 
-0.4 


*-0.5 
-0.4 


0 

-0.4 


Outside SMSA 


+oA 


+0.4 


+ 1.0 


' +2.1 


-+fr.3 




-0.9 


x +0.6, 

< 


-0.2, 


+2.7 

1 


0 


+2.6 
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Notes 



Slaht/ for ?h« ?o P 7^ 1$0nS in Chapter ut111ze the 1980 Ce "sus 

ttlnll , f !,i t , h 0 on 1979 . su J rvejf responses. The time series presentations 
Z { iQ«n 19 r 4 " 1980 pe rV°? present the i 979 data .utilizing both- the 1970 
*nd 1980 Census weights. Cases wfHre the 1970 Census weights are 
utilized in calculations are noted by an asterisk. wei 9^s are 

l h ZtJlrl e « e liT eral - C 5J1P! S in the Survey which identify 

£lS2 Tbr rR Lili" thd hens » s ^™y techniques which affect the 
weights Tor CPS survey responses, The 1979-1980 data for Hispanics 
are much more dependable than the J974-197S data. ■ "^panics 
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CHAPTER 5. APPLMtG THE HARDSHIP MEASURES 



Policy Options 



A primary aim of economic and social policy is- to alleviate the 
economic hardship which results from 'labor market problems. The basic 
n?™L\ re m . ac . roecon ° m i c policies to stimulate employment and reduce unem- 
ployment, minimum wage changes to alter the payoff from employment, trans- 
fer programs to offset insufficient earnings, and targeted job creation and 
training programs to help those in need who are at the end of the Tabor 

The hardship measures provide a 'useful perspective for assessing these 
policy options. They demonstrate quite clearly that macroeconomic policies 
are not likely to significantly alleviate labor market- related hardship, 
that an array of employment and training interventions are needed to 
supplement macroeconomic policies, that hardship Is not so much an in- 
dividual problem as a family problem, so that solutions 'to individual 
f I! 9 ?i . dlfflculties will not necessarily eliminate family earnings 
shortfalls, and that welfare and workfare must overlap if hardship is to be 
eliminated for those in the work force and their dependents. 



of i(ac 



The Limitations of 'Macroeconomic Policies 

' o. 

Hardship declines when unemployment falls, and rises during re- 
cessions; but it requires an enormous drop in the unemployment rate to 
achieve a modest percentage decline in hardship. Hardship will continue at< 
significant levels under any foreseeable degree of recovery from the' 
current recession. . 

As noted previously, only half of those experiencing unemployment 
during 1979 had Inadequate Individual Earnings, less than a fourth were in 
families with Inadequate Family , Earnings, and only one in seven remained 
with Inadequate Family Incomes after the receipt of cash transfers and' 
other earnings supplements. In addition, only a minority of persons in' 
hardship experienced any weeks of unemployment: the unemployed constituted 
35 percent of the severe' hardship HE count in 1979, 42 percent of the IFE 
an i u 7 P e r cent of the m - Finally, many who suffered from unemployment 
and hardship had such limited participation or large breadwinning responsi- 
bilities that they would not have escaped poverty even if they found jobs 
which paid minimally adequate wages. Nearly three-fifths 'of workers with 
Inadequate Family Earnings whq, themselves, experienced at least a week of 
joblessness would have remained in the IFE even if, all workers were pro- 
vided minimum wage employment for periods of forced idleness. Thus, any 
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reduction in the aggregate number of unemployed yields . a proportionately 
smaller direct reduction in the severe hardship counts. Indirect impacts 
are difficult to estimate. As unemployment falls, average wages tend to 
rise faster, second jobs become readily available, involuntary part-time 

* .employment declines, and more second or third family members enter the work 
force. Yet the percentage decline in hardship is less than the percentage 

' decline in unemployment' which occurs during recovery, and vice versa during 
recessions. The standard xleviation in the unemployment rate over the 
1974-1980 period was 16 percent of the mean, while the coefficients of 
variation in the severe hardship HE, IFE and IFI ra,tes were 7, 7 and 9 
percent respectively. 

While hardship is the result of limited hourly wages, as well as 
'limited hours of employment, increases in the minimum wage— like reductions 
in unemployment— have a muted effect on hardship. Only a minority of 
workers who earn at) or below the minimum hourly wage come from low-income 
families: The Minium Wage Study Commission found that over two-fifths of 
all low-wage workers in 1978 were from families with incomes above $15,000 
and , three-fifths had- family incomes over $10,000. 1/ Only 11 percent of 
minimum wage workers lived in poor families, 17 percent in near poor 
families, and less than a fourth in families with incomes less than 150 
percent of the poverty threshold. Thus, the persons in hardship would 
benefit from only a small portion of the wage bill generated by any in- 
crease in the minimum wage. The Minimum Wage Study Commission concluded 
that minimum wage increases were associated with higher unemployment among 
minorities and teenagers and perhaps slightly higher unemployment among 
disadvantaged adults. Disemployment, thus, would offset some of the 
benefits- resulting from increased hourly wage levels, particularly af- 
fecting those in the hardship counts. Moreover, many in hardship woulcU 
remain there even if their hourly wages were increased. A ten percent 
increase in wages for persons with Inadequate Family Earnings in 1979 would 
have lowered the severe hardship. IFE by just a tenth in 1979. 

On balance, however, hardship does decline when the legislated minimum 
wage is raised, and increases when the real value of the* minimum wage is 
eroded by inflation. This is almost a tautology in the case of the HE 
count, since the severe hardship adequacy standard is the average real 
value of the legislated minimum for the 1967-1980 period, adjusted for the 
CPI less home ownership costs, so that workers earning the legislated 

* minimum wage will 'be counted in the HE when the legislated minimum falls 
below this adjusted average real value. But the IFE and IFI counts are 
also affected, stnce when the real purchasing power of minimum .wages falls, 
low-wage workers are less likely to be able *o raise their families above 
the cost of living adjusted. poverty levels. 

- The plot of year-to-year changes in hardship and unemployment demon- 
strates these -relationships (Chart 5.1). While hardship generally rose and 
fell in the same pattern as unemployment during the 1974-1980 period, there 
was a noticeable increase in the severe hardship HE between 1976 and 1977 
despite declining unemployment. The IFE also rose, ancl the IFI held 
constant, even though falling unemployment should have resulted in de- 
clines, in 1976 the legislated minimum and' the adjusted average real 
minimum wage were equivalent, but because the legislated minimum was not 
raised in 1977, it- fell below the adjusted real minimum standard. Put 
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another way, workers earning just .the legislated minimum Nn 1976 for their 
annual hours of availability woul'd have had adequate individual earnings 
according to the definitions ' used in the hardship- measures, but those 
earning just the legislated minimum in 1977 would have fallen below the HE 
adequacy standard: 





#— — 

- Legislated 
minimum wage 


. Adjusted 
real value of 
minimum wage 
1967-1980 


Legislated 
minimum * 
real minimu 


1974 


$2.00 


$1.99 


$1.01 


1975 


2.10 


2.16 


.97 


1976 


2.30 


2.29 


1.00 


1977 


2.30 


2.44 


.94 


1978 


I 2.65 


2.61 


1.02 ; 


1979 


2.90 


2.87 


1.01 


1980 


3.10 


3.21 


.97 



Since the hardship measures could only be calculated for the 1974-1980 
period*, it is impossible to derive very precise statistical estimates of 
the relationship between changes in aggregate unemploymegt, the legislated 
minimum wage and hardship levels. However, there were fairly significant 
fluctuations in the ^unemployment rate during these seven years, when it 
ranged ffom 5.6 to 8.5 percent, and the legislated minimum wage ranged from 
94 to 102 percent of the average real minimum wage for the 1967-1980 
period. Regression analysis suggests that the severe hardship, unremploy- 
ment and legislated minimum wage levels were interrelated: 



Equation 1: HE incidence - a + b (annual average unemployment 
rate) + c (100 X average real minimum wage x 
legislated minimum wage ' 

r 2 = 0.90 
a = 1.756 

b = 1.25 t 
c * 0.163 

Interpretation: An increase in the unemployment rate of 1.0 per- 
centage points was associated with an increase in the severe hardship HE 
rate of 1.25 percentage points. An increase in the ratio of the adjusted 
average real minimum wage to the legislated minimum wage from 100 percent 
to 110 percent would have increased the HE incidence by ^1.63 percentage 
points. 
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Equation 2: HE incidence = a + b {arinual average unemployment 
rate) + c (100 X average real jninimum wage x 
legislated minimum wage ' 
+ d (year = 1 in 1974 to 7 in 1980) 

r 2 = ,0.93 
* a = 0.672 
b = 1.170 ' 
c = 0.185 
d = -0.144 . 

Interpretation: An increase in the unemployment rate of 1.0 per- 
centage points was associated with an increase of 1.17 percentage points in 
the severe hardship HE rate. An increase in the adjusted average real 
minimum wage from 100 percent to 110 percent of the legislated minimum wage 
would have increased the HE incidence by 1.85 percentage points. There 
was a downward trend in the incidence of individual earnings inadequacy 
which lowered the HE rate for the total work force by an estimated 0.86 
percentage points over the 1974-1980" period. 

Equation 3: IFE incidence = a + b (annual average unemployment 
rate) + c (100 X average real minimum wage x 
legislated minimum wage ' 

2 

r = 0.92 
a = 2.857 
b = 0.540 
c = 0.056 

Interpretation: An increase in the .unemployment' rate of 1.0 per- 
centage points was associated with an increase in the severe hardship IFE 
rate of, 0.54 percentage points; thus, IFE incidence was less sensitive to 
unemployment changes than was HE incidence. An increase in the ratio of 
the' adjusted average' real minimum wage from 100 to 110 percent of. the 
legislated minimum wage would have increased the IFE by 0.56 percentage 
points; thus, the severe hardship IFE rate was less responsive to the 
minimum wage level than was the HE rate. 

/ 

Equation 4: IFE incidence = a + b (annual average unemployment 
rate) + c (100 X average real minimum wage » 
N , legislated minimum wage ' 

^ + d (year = 1 in 1974 to 7 in 1980) 

r 2 =• 0.92 
a = 2.900 
b = 0.540 
c = 0.055 
. d = 0.007 

Interpretation: While the HE rate trended down over the 1974-1980 
period, there was no significant shift in the IFE rate. - ^ 
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Equation 5: IFI incidence s a'+'b (annual average unemployment 
rate + c (100 X average real -minimum wage * 
legislated minimum wage ' 

r .-0.634 
a * 0.659 
' b * 0.260 
c 3 O.040 

Interpretation: An -increase in the unemployment rate of 1.0 per- 
centage points was associated with an increase in the IFI incidence of Q..26 
percentage' points; thus, the severe hardship Ifl rate was less sensitive to 
unemployment changes than was the IFE rate. An increase in the ratio of 
the adjusted average real** minimum wage from 100 to 110 percent of .the 
legislated minimum wage would have increased the severe hardship IFI n^te 
by 0.40 percentage points; thus, IFI incidence was less responsive to th§ 
minimum wage level changes than was the IFE rate. 

Equation 6: IFI incidence - a + b (annual average unemployment 
rate) + c (100 X average real minimum wage * 
legislated minimum wage ' 
+ c (year = 1 in 1974 to 7 in 1980) 

r 2 *^.730 
a - 1.146* 
b * 0.300 

c = 0.030 - — - 

d * 0.065 . 

Interpretation: There was apparently artgpward trend in "the severe 
hardship IFI rate, adding 0.4 percentage points over the 1974-1980 peciod. 
The addition of the trend variable increases the explanative power (r ) of 
the equation. 

The hardship rates among full -year workers were slightly less re- 
sponsive to unemployment changes and slightly more responsive to minimum 
wage changes (Table 5.1). The intermediate and moderate hardship IFE and 
IFI rates for the total work force were slightly more responsive to 
aggregate unemployment changes than the severe hardship IFE and IFI rates. 

These equations can be used to predict hardship levels for 1981 based 
on the actual unemployment rate and the ratio of adjusted average real 
minimum wage to the legislated minimum wage. Estimates for 1982 can be 
derived by using alternative inflation and unemployment assumptions: 
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Table 5.1. HARDSHIP INCIDENCE CORRELATIONS OVER TIME WITH UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE MINIMUM WAGE LEVEL 



Full -year hardship ~ 
ful 1-year^work force 

HE 
IFE 
IFI 

( 

Full -year hardship * 
total work force 



0.94 
0.95 
0.77 



-9.55 
-3.21 
•1.36 



(annual average • (100 X average real minimum wage x 
, unemployment) , . legislated minimum wage ' 



+1.09 
+0.63 
+0.30 



+.212 
+ .066 
+ .033 



(year = 1 
in 1974 to 
7 in 1980) 



-.039 
-.021 
-.050 



HE 
IFE 
IFI 



Intermediate hardship 

HE » 

IFE 

IFI 

Moderate hardship • 

V IIE 
IFE 

IFI • 



0.93' 
0.92 
0.70 



-8.04 
-3.05 
-1.56 

/ \ 



0.94 +17.0 
0.92 +5.5. 
0.78' +0.62 



0.75 
0.92 
0.82 



+33.29 
+7.54 
+3.03 



+0.94 
+0.48 
+0.24 



+1.05 
+0.68 
+0.37 



+0.95 
+0.86 
+0.57 



+ .151 
+ .052 
+ .027 



+ .120 
+ .053 
+ .062 



+ .050 
+ .058 
+.063 



+ .044 
+.012 
+ .052 



+.053 
+ .020 
+.037 



+.159 
+ .048 
-.002 
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1980 actual 

1981„.predicted on basis of unemployment 
and inflation rates 

1982 predicted on assumption of— 
9% unemployment; 5.01 inflation 
9% unemployment; 7.5% inflation 
9.5X unemployment; 5.0% inflation 
9.5% unemployment; 7.5% inflation 
10% unemployment;' 5.0% inflation 
10% unemployment; 7.5% inflation * 



Severe hardship for 
total work force 



he 


IFE 


- IFI 


incidence 


incidence 


incidence 


27.7% 


12.8X • 


- 

7.2% 


28.3 


' 13.1 


7.4 


30.7 


14.2 ■ 


8.0 


31.3 


14.3 * 


8.1 


31.3 


14.4 


8.2 


31.9 . 


14.6 


8.3 


32.0 


14.7 


8.3 


32.4 


14.9 


' 8.4 



Recognizing the imprecision of forecasts based on only seven years of 
"data, it is^clear that hardship is currently a major problem which will not 
ease significantly under any foreseeable economic scenario. Even if un- 
employment miraculously fell to 7.0 percent in 1982, with inflation a low 
5.0 percent, the severe hardshipIFE rate would be 13.2 percent and the IFI 
,7.4 percent. The dramatic changes which have ta^ken place in transfer 
are. likely to raise the IFI above even Bhese high levels. Thus, 
even asSwajng heathy recovery, both the IFE and I F^I rates would be as bad 
worse thaTKthe highest rate in the 1974-1980 period. 




What. if Employment Problems Were Solved # 

The limited relationship between macroeconomic changes and 1 hardship is 
not just because the benefits of higher wages and increased employment must 
trickle down to those most ih need; it is also a reflection of the inherent 
limitations of labor market remedies. Inadequate Family Earnings and 
Inadequate Family Incomes are not just the result -of involuntary idleness 
or low wages, but also result /rom restricted work force participation 
relative to breadwinning responsibilities: t 

• If the aifftual earnings of all workers in- the 1979 severe hardship 
IFE were increased by ten percent, nine of ten would still have Inadequate 
Family Earnings. ' 

• If all persons' in the severe hardship JFE who were involuntarily, 
idle in 1979 were provided employment at their usual wage for all hours of 
idleness, more than four of five would still have had Inadequate Family 
Earnings, and three-fourths would have remained in the IFE if they were 
provided minimum wage employment for all ftours of forced idleness,, 

• If every person in the severe hardship IFE were provided mini- 
mally adequate individual earnings, 64 percent would still have had Inade- 
quate Family Earnings. 
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• Even if every worker in the IFE we're provided employment at their 
usual wag^" for all hours of idleness, and earnings were, then, increased by 
10 percent, 56 percent would. have remained with Inadequate Family Earnings, 

The corollary is that transfers are essential if labor market-related 
hardship is to be eliminated* The IFE Deficit in 1979 was $31.7 billion. 
Nontransfer earnings supplements reduced this by $7.7 billion, cash trans- 
fers by $11.2, and in-kind aid by another $2.2 billion. If the earnings of 
everyone in the IFE were raised at least to the minimal individual adequacy 
% level, the IFE Deficit would fiave still been $18.8 billion. Even Enhanced 
' Capacity augmentation, providing the usual wage for all ' hours of forced 
idleness, and then increasing the earnings of all individuals by ten per- 
cent, would have left a deficit of $16.7 billion. In „ other, words, if 
nontransfer earnings supplements remained at the same level, transfers 
coulcf be reduced if earnings were augmented, but they would still be needed 
to fill the substantial gaps remaining for the working poor. 

Moreover, the need for transfers has modestly increased rather than 
decreased over the 1974-1980 period, as suggested by the decline in the 
impartance of labor market problems as a cause of labor market-related 
hardship r and in the effectiveness of labor market cures in mitigating 
hardship. For instance, the .Enhanced Capacity IFE was 53.9 percent of the 
severe hardship IFE in 1974 but 55.6 percent in 1979: 
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1979- m 1980- 

1974 1979 1974 1975 1980 1975 



Full Employment IFE as 
percent IFE* 



percen 

Full Employment IFE 
Deficit 
IFE Oefi 



Deficit as percent 
cit 1 



Adequate Employment IFE 
as percent IFE2 

Adequate Employment IFE 
Ceficit as percent 
IFE Deficit 2 

Capacity Employment IFE 
as percent IFE 3 

Capacity Employment IFE 
Oeficit as percent 
IFE Deficit 3 

Enhanced Earnings IFE 
as percent IFE 4 

Enhanced Earnings IFE 
Oeficit as percent 
IFE Deficit* 

Enhanced CapacifycIFE 
as percent IFE 

Enhanced Capacity IFE 
Deficit as percent 
IFE Deficits 



75.25 75. 9X +0.7X 69. 3X * 69. 9X +0.6X 

70.2 69.9 -0.3 61.4 62.9 +1.5 

61.2 64.1 +2.9 57.2 '57.9'* +0.7 

57.9 59.3 " +0.4 51.8 53.0 +1.2 

82.1 8315 +1.4 • 76.6 77,1 * +0.5 

79.5 80,4 +0.9 71.6 73«4 +1.8 

90.8 ' 90.3 I -0.5 90.3 90.3 « 0 * 

92.7 ^ 92.4 -0.3 92.8 92.7 -0.^ 

51.9 55.6 +1.7 49.7 , 50.7 +1.0 

51.6 53.8 +2.2 45.6 46.9 +1.3 



In calculating the Full Employment IFE,and Deficit, earnings are augmented 
by providing aril unemployed and involuntarily part-time employed persons in 
the IFE the minimum wage- for all hours of forced idleness. 

^In calculating the Adequate Employment IFF and Deficit, earnings are augmented 
for all persons in the IFE with Inadequate Individual Earnings. Their earnings 
are raised to the individual adequacy standard, i.e., the minlmurrTwage or Us 
rultiple ti~es their hours of availability^ 

3 In 'calculating the Capacity Employment IFE and Deficit, the unemployed and 
* involuntary part-time workers in the IFE are provided their usual wage (when 
working) for all hours of forced idleness. 

4 • 

In calculating- the Enhanced Earnings IFE and Deficit, the earnings of each 

person in. tne IFE are augmented by 10 percent. 

5 * 

In calculating the Enhanced Capacity IFE and Deficit, unemployed and in- 
voluntary 'part-time workers in the IFE are first provided their usual wage 
(when working) for all hours of forced idleness, then their capacity level 
earnings, as well as the earnings of all other persons in the IFE, are raised 
by 10 percent. 



Oifferent Strokes 

The five augmentation alternatives address different labor market 
problems and "provide varying degrees of mitigation. For instance, the 
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Enhanced Earnings IFE augmentation simulates a 10 percent wage rate in- 
crease, assuming no' changes in hours of work. The Capacity IFE augmen- 
tation eliminates measured forced idleness while the Full Employment IFE 
goes further in assuring that ajt least the minimum wage will be paid for 
hours of forced idleness even if the individuals usually receive less than 
the minimum. Adequate Employment augmentation affects low-wage, fully- 
employed workers, as well as those with involuntary .idleness," while the 
Enhanced Capacity IFE augmentation simulates the elimination of forced 
idleness combined with a 10 percent increase' in hourly earnings. In real 
life, any augmentation of wages or hours of work wQuld likely affect work 
force participation, attachment and job choice, so that the augmentations 
provide only very crude indicators of the effects of changes in the em- 
ployment and earnings variables; nevertheless, they do help in indicating 
who will benefit from alternative interventions and to what degree..- 

A worker may escape the IFE as a result of augmentation even if his or' 
her individual earnings are increased little or none, since another family 
member's earnings may be significantly augmented. For instance, a teenager 
with no employment? in a family with a head working full-time, full-year, 
but earning 10 percent below the poverty level, will exit the IFE with 
Enhanced Earnings augmentation even though the teenager's earnings would 
remain zero. In general, however, the impacts of augmentation on the IFE 
levels for most segments, of the work force suggest the nature of their 
employment problems and the potential solutions. 

£nhanced Earnings augmentation, for instance, had almost no impact on 
the IFE count among persons" without any employment during^ 1979 and very 
little on persons unemployed two-thirds or more of their weeks in the work 
force (Table 5.2). The most significant impacts from this augmentation 
were experienced by the full-year IFE who were mostly employed. In con- 
trast, Full Employment augmentation reduced the IFE by two-fifths among 
those who experienced some unemployment but only a sixth among those 
employed all weeks in the work force. 

Reflecting differences in work force problems and their severity, as 
well as in fanfily status, the augmentation alternatives had'.quite different 
impacts on significant segments among workers with -Inadequate Family 
Earnings: • 

• Females benefited less under all forms of augmentation, and this 
was particularly true' for female family heads (Chart .5.2). Enhanced 
Capacity augmentation reduced the IFE of female family heads by three* 
•tenths, while reducing the .number of male family heads in the IFE by nearly 
half. In contrast, augmentation significantly reduced the number of wives 
in the IFE', since frequently both their own and their husbands' earnings 
were affected by the augmentation. 

t The impacts of augmentation were less for work force participants 
residing in larger families with fewer earners (Table 5.3). The IFE .reduc- 
tion which -resulted from Capacity Earnings augmentation was only a little 
.greater when there were. more workers in a family; for instance, among 
participants from three-member families, 14 percent of those from families 
with one participant _were lifted out of the IFE by Capacity Earnings aug- 
mentation, 28 percent of those from families with two participants, but 24 
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Table 5.2- IMPACTS OF ALTERNATIVE EARNINGS AUGMENTATION APPROACHES FOR WORK EXPERIENCE PATTERN/WORK 
FORCE ATTACHMENT SUBGROUPS OF THE IFE IN 19791 

• ) 



IFF REDUCTION 



Total Work Force 



IFE DEFICIT REDUCTION 



AVERAGE IFE 
OEFICIT 



Enhanced Ca pac f ty Fu 1 1 Adequa te Enhanced 

Earnings Earnings Employment Employment Capacity 
Augmentation Augmentation Augmentation Augmentation Augmentation 



Hot Employed 


2.0X 


23.8X 


Mostly Unemployed 


4.3 


61.7 


Hixed 


8.0 


53.0 


Mostly Employed 


15.0 


25.3 


Employed Part-Time 






Involuntarily 


9.7 


i 19.2 


Employed Part-Time 






Voluntarily 


8.8 


3.4 


Employed Full-Ti'me 


12.5 


5.2 



Full -Year Work Force 

Not Employed t . 1.6 72.4 

Mostly Unemployed 5.6 69.7 

Mixed 9.2 64.9 

Mostly Employed 18.8 36.1 
Employed Part-Time 

Involuntarily 10,9 22. 9 
Employed Pirt-Time 

Voluntarily 12.5 ^ 2.1 

Employed Full-Time 17, g ' 3,0 



38.8X 
58.3 
52.7 
27.8 

26.1 

17.7 
8.2 



68.8 
68.1 
64.2 
38.7 

39.7 

31.3 
5.9 



/ 



25.91 

61.5 

54.7 



44.0 

21.1 
44.0 



73.4 
72.5 
67.0 
54.1 

72.0 



35. 
67. 



75.5 
76.8 
75.8 
64.4 

77.3 

47.4 

77.6 



Enhanced Capac i ty Ful f Adequa te Enhanced 

Earnings Earnings Employment Employment Capacity 
Augmentation Augmentation Augmentation Augmentation Augmentation 



29.lt 




42.3X 


55. n 


42.3% 


45. 21 


$4,176 


67.8 


4.6 


71.0 


71.2 


74.9 


78.8 


3.314 


63.4 


• 10.3 


• 57.7 


61.2 


61.0 


67.5 


2.280 v. 


51.9 


13.2 


24.5 


24.5 


45.2 


55.7 


1.884 


51.9 


8.0 


• 20.8 » 


29.2 


45.0 


51.0 


2.506 


22.9 


9.1 


2.0 


21.4 


21.0 


9.3 


2.159 


52.8 


10.5 


9.2 


2.5 


46.8 


54.6 


2.196 





84.8 


83.J 


84.8* 


88.3 


5.p69 




75.7 f 


76.0 


80.5 


84.5 - 


3.350 


1.3 


62.6 


70.5 


71.9 


80.7 


2.216 


76.3 


23.2 


31.1 


53.0 


65.9 


1.957 


37.5 


18.5 


38.0 


72.0 


79.6 


2.409 


4.6 


♦8.0 


39.9 


40.0 * 


51.4 


1.940 


5.5 


♦8.7 


♦6.5 


71.3 


80.8 


2.334 * 



In calculating the Full Employment |F£ and Deficit. earnlnos are lamented by providing all unemployed and Involuntarily Dart-tin* 
persons In the IFE the .to n. wane for al hours of forced ldleness v In' calculating the Adequate LpioynenV °F E and Deficit I?, 
■ au.jmented for all persons n the IFE with Inadequate Individual Earning. Their earn'inns an- raised Vo Z InJ I.iSSJi .I'r 



iroe employed 
earnings are 
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Chart 5.2. 
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IMPACTS OF ALTERNATIVE EARNINGS AUGMENTATION -APPROACHES IN 1979 DEPENDING ON FAMILY SIZE 
AND NUMBER OF EARNERS 1 











IFE REDUCTION 






AVERAGE IFE 
DEFICIT 




IFE DEFICIT REDUCTION 






I 


Enhanced 

bfll II IIIU > 

Augmentation 


Capacity 
cam l ng* 
Augmentation 


Full 
Employment 
Augmentation 


Adequate 
Employment 
Augmentation 


Enhanced 
Capacity 
Augmentation 




Enhanced 
Earnings 
Augmentation 


Capacity 
Earnings , 
Augmentation 


Full 
Employment 
Augmentation- 


' Adequate 
Employment 
^Augmentation 


Enhanced 
Capacity 
Augmentation 




One* In Work Force 


Li* 


12.8X 


18. IX 


27. 3X 


34. 7* 


$2.893 


6.6X 


16.51 


25.8% 


34.8* 


4i.2t 


k 


1 Member 

2 Members . 
, 3 Members 

* 4-5 Members 
6 or More Members 

Two In Work Force 


8.4 

6.3 
6.8 

9.2 


15.8 
12.6 
r 14.3 
5.7 
2.1 

20.9 


26.3 
17.* 
13.5* 

3.2 

0.5 

30.7 


38.4 

25.7 
26.3 
* 4.7' 
1.6 

46.3 


44.9 

32.5 
35.1 
14-1 
11.3 

56.9 


2,000 
2,760 
3,334 
4,452 
6,223 

1,633 


7.7 
6.3 
6.1 
6.0 
6.1 

10.6 


18.8 
15.6 
19.7 
- 15.3 
10.5 " 

29.4 


33.2 
26.4 
28.2 
19.2 

-42.7 


45.1 
33.9 
37.3 
27.2 
17.5 

* 

58.8 


50.4 
39.3 
43.5 
36.5 
25.7 

66.1 




2 Members 

3 Members 
4-5 Members 

6 or More Members 

*> 


9.6 
9.6 
14.3 
10.7 


21.2 " 
27.8 
20.3 
14.3 


38.8 
• 40.7 
26.5 
15.6 


57.9 
„ 60.5 
41.3 
22.9 


63.1 
67.2 
55.2 
38.5 


1,110 
1,271 
1,744 
2,644 


10.1 
11.4 
10.9 
10.1 


24.9 
34.2 
31.5 
26.4 


45.3 
53.0 
44.3 
32.6 


64.7 
68.8 
61.6 
44.9 


69.5 
73.8 
69.7 
54.1 




Three or More In 
Work Force 


18.7 


28.8 


46.9 


65.3 


75.6 


1,059 


*4.6 
12.3 
15.7 


32.5 


55.1 


70.4 


75.6 




3 Members 

4t5 Members 

6 or More Members 


8.8 
23.6 
17.1 


24.1 
27.3 
31.1 


57.7 
44.9 
46.3 


73.0 
66.2 
62.7 


85.4 

73.7 
74.8 


705 
1,001 
1,190 


26.0 
29.0 
36.0 


66.7 
53.5 
54.7 


84.4 

67.7 
70.4 


88.5 
72.1 
7.6 
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percent of those from families with three participants. The IFE reductions 
resulting from Full Employment augmentation increased much more signifi- 
cantly with each additional family worker; there was a 14 percent reduction 
for workers from three^member families with on? work force participant, but * 
58 percent among families with three participants. Obviously, the second 
and third family earners were usually low paid when they worked compared to 
' unemployed first workers in families. 

• Prime age workers in the IFE were relatively more affected by 
Capacity Earnings and Enhanced Earnings augmentation than Full Employment 
and Adequate Employment augmentation, suggesting that their earnings rates 
and totals were relatively higher so that minimum wage employment was not 
the answer for their needs (Chart 5.3). The 45-to-64-year-olds in the IFE 
benefited, most by Adequate Employment augmentation and Enhanced Capacity 
augmentation. Hot unexpectedly, few teenagers were lifted out of poverty 
by Capacity Earnings augmentation, while older workers experienced below 
average reductions under all the different forms of augmentation. 



• All of the employment and earnings augmentations helped high 
School graduates with no further education more than those with greater and 
lesser education (Chart 5.4). Dropouts benefited relatively more from the 
Capacity Earnings and Full Employment augmentations which simulated in- 
creased hours of employment for periods of forced idleness. In contrast, 
college graduates did relatively best under the Adequate Employment and 
Enhanced Capacity augmentations, suggesting that thSir problems were more 
frequently limited hours of availability or large family support responsi- 
bilities. High schOQl and pds t-seconda ry students—those with the fewest 
hours of availabvli ty--benefi ted least from all of the ^augmen tat ions. 



§ 'Blacks gained relatively more from the Capacity Earnings arid Full 
Employment augmentations simulating reductions in .forced idleness (Chart 
5.5). In contrast; whites experienced above average IFE reductions from 
the Enhanced Earnings, Adequate Employment and Enhanced Capacity augmen- 
tations which increased earnings for workers with low pay or limited hours 
' of. availability relative' to support' responsibil i ties. Hispanics benefited 
more than whites or blacks from Enhanced Earnings augmentation, suggesting 
that low wages relative to breadwinning responsibilities were a particu- 
larly Serious problem for them. 

§ Bluercollar workers benefited relatively more from the Full 
Employment anfl^ Capacity Earnings augmentations compensating for forced 
idleness (Chart 5.6). White-collar workers, particularly professional, 
managerial, technical and, administrative workers, benefited relatively more 
from Enhanced Earnings augmentation. The problems of service workers were 
least likely to be mitigated by any qf the labor market-oriented initi- 
atives. Farm workers benefited most from the Adequate Employment and 
Enhanced Capacity augmentations since they were more likely to be under- 
employed and with quite low wages. 

• Reflecting higher wage levels., the Enhanced Earnings and Capacity 
Employment augmentations had greater impacts in metropolitan than non-' 
metropolitan areas. Likewise, reflecting more frequent" part-time employ- 
ment, metropolitan areas benefited relatively more from the Adequate 
Employment and Enhanced Capacity augmentations (Chart 5.7). Central cities 
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Chart 5.3. IMPACTS OF EARNINGS AUGMENTATION ON AGE GROUPS 
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Chart 5.4. IMPACTS OF EARNINGS AUGMENTATION ON EDUCATIONAL GROUPS 4 
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Chart 5,5, 



IMPACTS-OF EARNINGS AUGMENTATION ON WHITES, BLACKS AND HISPANICS 
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>£J»art'5.6. IMPACTS OF EARNINGS AUGMENTATION BY OCCUPATION OF PRIMARY EMPLOYMENT 
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Chart 5.7. IMPACTS OF EARNINGS AUGMENTATION BY AREA OF RESIDENCE 
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' benefited more than the suburbs from the Full Employment and Capacity 
Earnings augmentations compensating for forced idleness., while the suburbs 
benefited more from the. Enhanced Earnings, Adequate Employment and Enhanced 
Capacity augmentations which compensated for low earnings relative to 
breadwihning i^sponsibilities and which affected part-time workers 
significantly. 



The^Safety Net for the Working Poor 

' / • . " 

Since the alleviation of employment and earnings problems will not, 
alone, assure adequate family incomes because of limited family work force 
participation relative to. support responsibilities, work and welfare must 
inevitably overlap if hardship is to be eliminated among the working poor. 
This overlap has increased over the years. In 1974, 28 percent of all 
families reported no income other than earnings, while 11 percent reported 
no earnings, leaving 61 percent who combined earnings with other income. .2/ 
By 1979, the proportion .with earnings supplements had increased to 74 
percent, Among unrelated individuals, the proportion with earnings supple- 
ments rose from 35 to 47 percent. The overlap increased among the poor, as 
well as the nonpoor: 



Poor 





Families 


Unrelated 
individuals 


Poor 
famil iesy 


unrelated 
individuals 




1974 


1979 


1974 


1979 


1974 


1979 


1974 1979 


No earnings 


11% 


13% 


38% 


35% 


38% 


41% ' 


65% 57%' 


Earnings only 


28 


13 


27 


18 


24 


16 


19 15 


Earnings supple-" 














• men ted by 
















other income 


' 61 


74 


35 


47 


38 


43 


16 28 



How well do these" earnings supplements protect those whose individual 
and, family earnings are inadequate? Are transfer benefits equitably 
distributed ^nd, in particular, do they reward .individuals and families 
exhibiting greater work effort? Do in- kind benefits fill -the*gaps in the 
cash transfer system? Did the growth of social welfare expenditures over 
the 1970s improve the safety net and perhaps even justify some retrenchment 
at^the outset of the 1980s? The hardship measures provide some perspective 
on these vital questions, and the answers in many cases contradict conven- 
tional wisdoms*'. 
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Poverty Has Not Been Eliminated 

Cash transfers and other nonearried income significantly mi tigate labor 
market-related hardship. In 1979 and 1980, the IFE was reduced by a fifth 
by nontransfer earnings supplements, such as pension benefits, alimony, 
interest and dividends (Table 5.4). Cash transfers subtracted a third from 
the number with family earnings and other nontransfer income below the 
poverty level, reducing the IFI Net-of-Transfers Deficit by 47 percent in 
1979 and. 45 percent in 1980. Nevertheless, 7.0 million work force par- 
ticipants slipped through the safety net in 1979, and 8.5 million in 1980. 
An additional $14.6 billion in transfers or other income would have been 
required to eliminate cash income poverty among work force participants in 
1979 and $17.5 billion in 1980. 

It has been argued, however, that in-kind aid makes up much, if not 
all, of .this shortfall. In fiscal 1980, $8.7 billiorvworth of food stamps 
were provided to the needy, along with $1.8 billion in free or reduced 
^price school lunches for children from poor or near-poor families. Housing 
^assistance subsidies totaled $5.4 billion. Federal contributions for 
health care programs provided an estimated $16.2 billion in aid to the 
poor. 3/ With a poverty deficit of just $17.5 billion for poor households 
with work forrie participants, and a total poverty deficit of $29.7 billion 
for all poor households, these in-kind aid programs were of obvious im- 
portance. Yet the evidence suggests that these benefits did not eliminate 
hardship. 

While the exact impact of in-kind aid depends on the value assigned to 
such benefits, it is clear that only a minority pf the working poor escape 
poverty .even when in-kind benefits other than health care are "cashed out 11 
and added to other income. Health care is a special case, since it is so 
'difficult to value and allocate benefits. For instance,, the person on 
kidney dialysis has no lesser food, shelter, or even other medical care 
needs because he or she is receiving $50,000 or $100,000 in treatment 
annually. It is much clearer, however, that the family receiving food 
stamps does not have tofrspend its own income on food, and there is anec- 
dotal evidence that food stamps circulate much like cash in some poverty 
areas. The value of food stamps, at leastgvhen used directly for food 
purchases, is printed or\ each coupon. Since food stamps have more liberal 
eligibility criteria thaTl cash welfare and probably less of a stigma, they 
might also be expected to have a significant impact on the working poor. 
It* fact, however, when the coupon value of food stamps is added to the cash 
incomes of the working poor, only half a million were lifted above the - 
poverty threshold in 1979, and 1980. Food stamps reduced the severe hard- 
ship IFI Deficit by $2.2 billion in 1979 and $2.6 billion in 1980. Total 
f$pd stamp benefits to workers Were approximated by the reduction in the^ 
moderate hardship IFI Deficit (assuming that the quarter of a million work 
force participants raised above the moderate hardship level remained only a 
1 ittle above it because of the needs-based formula used to determine 
benefit levels). Thus, the total benefits received by the families of 
working poor participants in hardship was on the order of $3.6 to $3.7 
billion in 1980, representing around two-fifths' of total food stamp 
benefits. The remainder, presumably, went to dependent families with no 
work force participants. 
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Table 5 .'4. REDUCTION IN HARDSHIP RESULTING FROM CASH TRANSFERS AND IN-KIND AID, 1979 AND 1980 



IFE 

- Reduction In hardship 
resulting from non- 
transfer income 

* IFI Net-of-Transfers, 

- Reduction in hardship' 
resulting from cash 
transfers 

» IFI 

- Reduction in hardship 
resulting from food 
stamps 

■ IFI Including Food 
Stamps 

- Reduction in hardship 
resulting from school 
lunches and housing 
subsidies 

» IFI Including In-Kind 
Aid (other* than health 
care) 



Severe Hardship 



Intermediate Hardship 



Moderate Hardship 



C ount (000) Deficit (I980SH) Count 
1979- 1980 1979 1980 1979 



(000) Deficit (1980SH) Count (000) Deficit (1980SM) 
1980 197? 198? 1979 1980 1979 1980 



13,280 15,111 $35,929 ; $41,000 17,190 19,462 $55,111 $62,416 21,553 24,255 $79,073 $89,142 



-2.823 -2,953 -8,683 
WMf TOfff 27\?46 



-3,402 -3.693 -12,690 
7,055 8,465 14,556 



-281 -319 -601 



-9,278 -3.Q45 
4lCH5>l4714f 



-14.270 -3.621 
17,452 > 10,524 



-3,146 -12.016 -12,709 -3.348 -3.322 - 13.534 
T57316 43.096 49,708 25^531 63,639 



-4,043 -16,974 M8.895 -3.851 -4,227 -21.348 
12,273 26..122 30,812 14,354 16,706 42,192 



-533 -513 -2.175 -2,573 -335 
6,522 7,952 12,381 14,880 10,189 



;385 -2,742 - -3,148 -251 -220 -3,115 



-721 -280 -254 -1,081 -1.163 -245 -235 -1,516 



-16,249 
~72T55J 

-23,649 
49,294 



-3,515 



11,888 23,380 27,665 14,103 16,486 39,077 45,729 



-1,618 



6,241 7,633 11,780 14,158 9,909 11,634 22,299 26,502 13,858 16,251 37,561 44,112 
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Valuing 'free school lunches at the cost "per meal provided in the 
poverty budget, and housing subsidies by the differential between the 
proportion of cash incomes paid by subsidized and unsubsidized low-income 
residents of rental housing, and adding these values to the combined food 
stamp and .cash incomes, reduced the severe hardship IFI Including Food 
Stamps counts by 281,000 in 1979 and 319,000 in 1980. The IFI Deficit was 
reduced by $0.6 billion in 1979, and by $0.7 billion in 1980. The moderate 
hardship IFI Including Food Stamps Deficit was reduced $1.5 billjon in 1979 
and $1.6 billion in 1980 by the addition of .the estimated value of free 
school lunches and subsidized housing. Assuming that the quarter of a 
million work force participants lifted above moderate hardship standards by 
the receipt of such aid were only marginally above the adequacy'levels, the 
total value of school lunches and housing subsidies for working families in 
1980 was on the order of $1.8 billion, or a fourth of the estimated govern- 
ment subsidies for school lunches and housing. While it is inappropriate 
to conclude that the remaining three-fourths of benefits went to the non- 
working low-income families, since both the school lunches ami the sub- 
sidized housing were valued at somewhat less than their cost of provision, 
it is fair to say that the preponderance of such benefits went to families 
whos£ members were outside the work force. 

Families with no earners received the bulk of both cash and in-kind 
aid, and the nonworking poor who received aid were more likely to escape 
poverty as a result: 
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Below poverty incomes 

without cash transfers 
Below poverty incomes 

after cash transfers 
Lifted out of poverty by 

cash transfers 
Percent lifted .out of 

poverty by cash transfers 

Below poverty incomes 

counting food stamps 
lifted out of cash poverty 

by food stamps 
Percent reduction in poverty 

resulting from food stamps 
Lifted out of net-of-transfer 

poverty by food stamps and 

cash transfers 
Percent reduction -in poverty ' 

net-of-transfers resulting 

from cash transfers and 

food stamps 

Below poverty incomes counting 
food stamps, school lunches 
and housing 

Lifted out of cash poverty by 
food stamps, school lunches 
and -housing 

Percent reduction in cash 
poverty from in-kind aid 

Lifted, out of net-of-transfer, 
poverty by cash and in- 
kind aid 

Percent reduction in poverty 

. net-of-transfers from cash 
transfers and -in-kind aid 



Persons in families 
with no work force 
participants in 1980 
(000) 



20,970 
10.683 
10,287 
49.1« 

10,196 
487 
4.6% 

10,774 t 
51.4% 

9,621 

1,062 
9.9% 

11,349 

54.1% 



Persons in families 
a with at least 
one work force 
participant in 1980 
(000) 



25,875 
18,495 
7,380 
28. 5%. 

17,046 
1,449 
8.5% 

8,829 

*: 34.1% 

16,237 

2,258 
30.6% 

9,638 

37.2% 



Is Work Effort Rewarded? 

Most cash transfers and in-kind aid are means-tested, so that benefits 
decline as earnings increase.. But if a worker or working family is not 
able to achieve minimal self-sufficiency from earnings, it might be ex- 
pected or desirable that those working more and yet falling short would be 
rewarded for their effort. The evidence suggests, however, that in- 
dividuals and families whose earnings remain below the poverty level de- 
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spite significant participation in the work force are no better protected 
than those with lesser work effort. 

In 1980, the full -year work force participants with/earnings and other 
nontransfer supplements below the poverty level were less likely to escape 
poverty through transfers than total work force participants (i.e., in- 
cluding those participating less than full-year), even though the average 
IFI Net-of-Transfers Deficits for full-year and (total participants were 
very nearly the same, leaving the same margin to He made up by transfers: 



m Total Full -year 

work force work force 

Reduction in IFI Net-of-Transfers resulting 

from cash benefits^ -30. 4£ -29.92 
Reduction in IFI Net-of-Trarrtsfer resulting * 

from cash and in-kind aid -37.2 -37.3 

Reduction in IFI Net-,of-Transfer Deficit 

resulting from cash transfers -45.0 -41.3 

Reduct>o* in IFI Net-of-Transfer Deficit 

resurfing from cash and in-kind aid -55.4 -51.7 

Likewise, transfers were more likely to alleviate the poverty of 
voluntary part-time workers than to meet the income shortfalls of full-time 
workers (Table 5.5). Half of the 1979 voluntary part-time workers in 
poverty before receipt or casn transrers had incomes above poverty after 
cash and in-kind aid. In contrast, the Net-of-Transfers IFI for persons 
e m p l o y e d f uH-t4me— dur4n§- a>Vi*eek$r Ttt-the work force v/as reduced o ttTy-ar 



third by cash and in-kind transfers. The reductions^„ln the 1979 IFI 
Net-of-Transfers Deficits for full-time and voluntary part-time-workers 
were 61 and 45 percent, respectively, reflecting the fact that more of the 
latter probably received benefits in excess of their IFI Net-of-Transfer 
Deficits. Similarly, Workers who wej£*fln3fipToyed some or all weeks in the 
work force were only slightly less likely to escape net-of-trans.fer poverty 
through transfers than those employed all weeks (either part-time or 
full-time); the exit rates were 38 and 42 percent, respectively. The IFI 
Net-of-Transfers Deficit of workers who experienced some joblessness was 
reduced 60 percent, but that of workers employed all weeks in the work' 
force was reduced only 55 pencerit. > 

Workers who had greater individual earnings, hence smaller HE 
Deficits, were somewhat more likely t* escape poverty as a result of cash 
and in-kind transfers than were persons with lesser earnings or greater HE 
Deficits. This was primarily because their average IFI Net-of-Transfer - 
Deficits were lower, leaving less ground to be made up by benefits. Even 
so, the differences in protection rates were surprisingly small. Among all 
work force participants with HE Deficits under $1,000 and family incomes 
below the poverty leyel before transfers, cash and in-kind aid raised 39 
percent above the poverty level. t For those with HE Deficits above $1,000, 
cash and in-kind aid raised 34 ^percent above the the poverty threshold. 
The IFI Net-of-Transfers Deficit reductions were very similar, i.e., 60 and 
50 percent, respectively. ' }, 



Table 5.5. WORK EFFORT AND TRANSFER BENEFIT IMPACTS, 1979 



Total work force 

Employed full-time 
Employed part-time voluntarily 
Employed part-time involuntarily 
Intermittently employed 

Mostly employed 

Mixed 

Mostly unemployed 
Not employed 

Full -year work force 

Employed full-time 
Employed part-time voluntarily 
Employed part-time involuntarily 
Intermittently employed 

Mostly employed 

Mixed 

Mostly unemployed 
Not employed 

Individual earnings deficit 

$0-24? 
250-500 
500-999 
1.000-1,499 
1,500-1,999 
2,000-2,499 
2,500-2,999 

3,nnn-3,999 — 



Percent reduction 
IFI Net-of-Transfers 
as result of 
cash transfers 

32.5% 

25.3 
42.5 
31.6 
29.9 
25.9 
34.3 
31.3 
23.7 

55.9 

23.7 ' 

43.8 

29.8 

34.5 

30.9 

39.1 

32.8 

19.9 * 



39.0 
32.9 
33.0 
32.1 
29.6 
32.8 
32.3 



Percent reduction 
IFI Net-of- Transfers 
as result of cash 
and in-kind aid 

40.3% 

33.8 

47.5 * 
40.8 
39.5 
35.7 
44.1 
40.1 
32.8 

. 40.9 

33.1 
48.7 
40.2 
43.1 
41.3 
46.6 
40.5 
24.1 



47.7 
41'. 3 
42.2 
40.3 
38.9 
39,4 
37.2 
31.5 
27.0 



Percent reduction 
IFI Net-of-Transfers 
Deficit as result of 
cash transfers 

46.6% 



40.9 



54.5 
51.4 
48.3 
49.6 
47.4 
43.8 
47.9 



Cercent reduction 
IFI Net-of-Transfers 
jteficit as result of 
cash and in-kind aid 

54.8% 

44.6 

61.3 

58.1 

57.4 

52.5 

60.4 - 

60.2 

63.9 

51.3 

35.9 
. 57.1 
49.0 
57.5 
52.6 
59.6 
59 .'3 
60.8 



65.1 
62.9 
60.1 
60.9 
59.4 
55.6 
56.9 



Average IFI 
Net-of-Transfers 
Deficit 

$2,296 

2,140 
1,977 
2,423 
2,247 
1,828 
2,251 
3,105 
3,984 

2,311 

2,294 
1,883 
2,312 
2,353 
1,940 
2,207 
-3,090 
4,892 



1,882 
2,428 
2,326 
2,234 
2,082 
2,047 
2.255 



ro 
o 



4,000+ 



22.0 



"4074" 
34.6 



50.2 
42.4 



2,449 
3,300 



Indivi d ual e arni n <j r . 

$0-499 
500-999 
1,000-1,499 
1,500-1,999 
2,000-2,999 
3,000-3,999 
4,000-4,999 
5,000-6,999 
7,000-8.999 



26.8 
31.0 
30.9 
30.2 
37.5 
36.0 
40.0 
35.9 
28.5 



34,5 
37.9 
36.6 
39.2 
43.3 
42.9 
48.9 
49.5 
54.9 



46.9 
48.6 
45.7 
45.1 
49.2 
44.2 
47.5 
41.6 
40.8 



56.7 


3,308 


58.0 


2.535 


54.0 


' 2,640 


52.7 


2,173 


58.1 


1,831 


56.2 


1,217' 


60.5 


1,632 


58.0 


H,585 


67.2 


1,07 3 
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Finally, increased numbers of family work force participants did not 
uniformly increase the probability of escaping net-of-transfer poverty. 
For example, among three-person families with earnings and nontransfer 
incomes below the ^poverty level, 57 percent of those with n£ work force 
participants were lifted out of poverty by cash and in-kind transfers, 
compared to only 54 percent of those with three work force participants, 47 
percent of those with two participants and 49 percent of those with one 
participant (Chart 5.8). The IFI Net-of-Transfers Deficit averaged only 
$2,115 for three-worker, three-person famil ies, compared to $2,542 for 
those with two workers and $3,334 for those with one worker. In other 
words, there was less of a deficit to make up by/transfers when there were 
more earners, yet the chances that transfers would fill the gaps were not 
substantially greater. The IFI Net-of-Transfers Deficit of three-person 
families with three in the* work force was reduced by only 48 percent, 
compared to 58 percent when there were just two in the work force, and 68 
percent when there was only one participant. 

The impacts of cash a^d in-kind aid varied by the sex and family 
relationship, education, race, occupation and area residence of work force 
participants (Table 5.6): 

t Female family heads were less likely than male family heads to 
exit from poverty as a result of cash transfers alone, but the inclusion of 
in-kind benefits evened the exit rates. Wives and other family members who 
participated in t the work force had a relatively greater chance of being 
lifted out of poverty by transfers. Female unrelated individuals were more 
likely to be protected than male unrelated individuals. Overall, female 
workers who were poor before transfers wptp nnly q1 igh^ly m^ rp lik el y than 
males to be lifted out of poverty by benefits. 

, „_^^_ ~< — 

• _ Prime age workers who did not achieve minimally adequate income 
from earnings and nontransfer supplements were less likely than younger or 
older workers to escape poverty through transfers and in-kind aid. Out- 
of-school 20- to 24-year-olds often fell' through the safety net. 

• Workers with limited education .were more likely to be protected 
by transfers; 43 percent of dropouts in the .IFI Net-of-Transfers received 
cash and in-kind aid which raised, their families out of poverty. Just 26 
percent of college graduates who were unsuccessful in the labor market were 
lifted out of poverty by transfers. 

• Sales, clerical and service workers, as well as operatives, who 
were in poverty before transfers were far-more likely than other working- 
poor to be cushioned by cash benefits and in-kind aid which lifted them out 
of poverty. 

• Blacks in the IFI Net-of-Transfers were less likely ^han whites 
in similar straits to be lifted out of poverty by the receipt of cash 
assistance, although the chances equalized with the inclusion of in-kind 
aid. The IFI Net-tff-Transfers Deficit for blacks was reduced more by 
transfers than that of whites. Transfers had a lesser impact on Hispanic 
workers. Although their average IFI Net-of-Transfers Deficit was similar to 
that of blacks, they were far less likely to escape poverty and experienced 
a far smaller deficit reduction. 
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Chart 5.8. REDUCTION IN PRE-TRANSFER POVERTY AMONG ADULTS AGE 16 AND OVER 
RESULTING FROM CASH TRANSFERS AND IN-KIND AID 
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Table 5.6. IMPACTS OF INCOME TRANSFERS ON SUBGROUPS IN THE NET-OF-TRANSFERS 
IFI IN 1979 



Percent reduction In 
IF! He t-of -Transfer! 
resultlne, from 
cash transftrt 



Percent reduction 1n 
IF! Htt-of-Trwsfen 
rtiuUli>9 fro* cash 
end In-kind trawifert 



Nrcent reduction In 
IF! NK-ef.Trensfers 
Otflcit resultlne, 
trm cash transfer* 



Percent reduction In 
IFI let-of-Trensftri 
Oeflclt rcsoltin* 
1rm cash and In-kin* 
transftrs 



AtfrlOt IFI 
Htfpf'Trinlfen 
DgflClt 



Sei/relatlonih'le 

Total wit J^iW 

bit fully householders HT 

Kale unrelated Individual 11.9 

Other «*le <3.4 

Tom rtgm 4b 35^0 

RiiTt fwflylbMSthtldtrs 7CT 

Wife 40.7 

Fe*ele unrtUUd Individual 29.0 

Othtr featle 44.1 



39.01 

TO 

21.7 
54.5 

41. 5 

TTT 

47.5 
31.2 
54.7 



43.(1 

24.7 
49.4 

49.3 

S9.0 
39.3 
44.7 



52.31 

4T7 

29.3 
79.4 

IB 

(5.1 

42.3 
74.2 



1.911 
2.443 

2,276 

1.500 
1.818 

2.315 



14-19 student 
20-24 

20-24 student 
25.44 
45-44 



24,5 
(32.1) 
21.8 
(26.6) 
22.5 
37.2 
fl.O 



37.1 
(«3.0) 

29.3 * 
(31.8) 

33.1 

41.2 

ea.4 



48.3 
(55.7) 
41.0 
(49.3) 
38.1 
47.1 
U.l 



(0.5 
(68.6) 
50.4 
(53.0) 
52.4 
53,1 
M.I 



2,2:2" 
(2.C67) 

2.155 
(1,751) 

2,4?4 

2. in 

1.147 



Uct 
"ChTtt 

tlack 

Hlsptnlc 

Uuc» Hon 

Mien scnool student 
Post-secondary student 
Oropout 

Hl^h scnool graduate only 
Post-secondary 1*3 yiars 
Cttleee and beyond 



35.2 
25. t 

21.2 



32.4 
21.1 

34.4 

32.5- 
30.7 
21.2 



40.4 • 

40.7 

30.5 



45.4 

32.5 
43.2 
39.7 
37.0 
25.4 



45.2 
48.4 

39.0 



56.9 
46.5 
50.0 
43.1 
43.1 
21.9 



53.4 
44.9 
52.4 



70.2 
52.2 
61.4 
52.7 
52.7 
32.9 



2.123 
2.?2S 
2.360 



2.25« 

i.;«s 

2.1*5 

:.i?3 

2.177 
1.958 



Occupation 



SflTtI collar 
Provisional , technical 
and aanejerlal 
Seles 
Cltrtcal 

tlat collar 
Craft and klndrtd 
Operative* 
laborers 

Far* workers 

Servlct worfctrl 

S*SA states 
Inside 5S5A 
SMSA 1 ntlllon ♦ 
Cintral city 
Suburb 
SMSA under 1 million . 
Central city 
Suburb 
Outsldt SMSA 

01 vision 
he* England 
Middle Atlantic 
Cast North Central 
Vtst North Central 
South Atlantic 
Cast South Central 
Vest South Central 
Mountain 
Faclflc 



-33.7- 



40,0- 



44.3 



_SL4_ 



24.9 

41,7 

-3SU~. 

33 0 
TOT 

35.1 
31.8 

27.4 



30.7 
29.4 
27.0 
32.4 
31.9 
29.7 
34.7 
35.4 



31.2 
38.9 
34.4 
35.0 
30.2 
33.4 
25. t 
24.4 
29.1 



31.5 
48.4 
43.3 

41 7 

3TT 
44.** 
41.5 

33.9 

42.9 



39.0 
37.4 
34.1 
37.1 
40.7 
40.8 
40.4 
42.3 



44.4 
49.5 
43.3 
39.2 
39.2 
43.9 
33.4 

34.7 



33.9 
50.4 
51.1 

47.3, 
47.0 



45.7 
47.3 
49.2 
44.7 
43.1 
43.1 
48.2 
47.9 



54.4 
55.4 
50.4 
49. r 
42.7 
43.3 
37.8 
35.9 
47.0 



39.0 
54.9 
40.2 

55.9 

58,1 
57.4 

47.3 

4JL5 



51.0 
54.2 
59.7 
51.5 
55.8 
55.3 
56.4 
58.0 



65.1 
4J.0 
59.4 
55.5 
54.0 
58,1 
50.4 
44.5 
53.3 



2.1J0 

; .??s 
2.012 

&8 

2.070 
2.354 

2,337 

2.193 
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the Unraveling Safety Net 

Despite the increasing oveYlap between welfare and workfare and the 

TeT%ZTL1 ^re nSfe e ?fe P C a ff entS 197 ° S * the net' cat 

poor* ? been wilrHh fW "V" 1 red . UCin 9; among the working 

poor. 10 Degin with, the real and relative growth of transfers are fr P - 
quently exaggerated. Between 1Q74 * n A iqto J • transrers are rre- 
derlinPd a? Vch«7«* between 19/4 and 1979, for instance, transfers 
de ; nn 3 - d - a! > a * h * re of cash income reported for families and for unrelated 
individuals, while earnings increased- 4/ unrelated 



Share of total reported cash income 




Families 



Earnings 

1974 

1979 
Transfers 

1974 

1979 

Nontransfer income other 
than earnings 
1974 
1979 



Total 



86.1% 
84.0 

8.3 
6.9 



5.6 

-9^1- 



Poor 



41.8% 
43.8 

52.5 
50.0 



5.7 

-era- 



Unrelated 
individuals 



Total 



69.4% 
72.8 

18.4 
13.1 



12.2 



it. 1 



Poor 



24.6% 
26.2 

66.4 
64.3 



9.0 

-975" 



with beforL^tra^r fn^^"' 1 ! 111 *^ work force participants in families 

Slllon af^^^ P ° Verty l6Vel * with 6 ' 3 remaining 

?070 j r f? eipt of casn benefits, a reduction of 35.3 percent In 

979, the reduction caused by transfers had dropped to 32 5 percent In 
1975, the -transfer impact waS greater trfan in 1974 because of counter- 
cyclical benefits,' but in 198D, when the unemployment rate Jas also hi ah 



was 



IFI Net-of-Transfers 
IFI 

Reduction from cash transfers 
Percent reduction 



1974 

9,806 
6,346 
3,460 



1979 

10,457 
7,055 
3,402 



1975 

11,531 
7,252 
4,279 



1980 

12,158 
8,465 
3,693 



-35.3% -32.5% -37.1% -30.4% 



When transfer impacts are measured in terms of percentaqe reduction* 
in net-of- transfers poverty deficits, the same picture e4rge S 'in 1975 
for instance, the IFI Deficit was 52.5 percent below TthV in Ll if 
Transfer Deficit. In 1980, it was only 45.<f pE£nt W 
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There was evidence of declining rewards for work effort. Compared to 
the 6^.7 percentage drop between 1975 and 1980 in the share of the total 
work force Net-of-Transfer IFI" lifted out of poverty by cash benefits, 
there was a decline of 9.7 percentage points for full -year participants 
(Table 5.7). Likewise, the effectiveness of the safety net diminished for 
the nonworking poor, but the decline was less than for the working poor. 
For instance, 61.0 percent of all persons age' 16 and over in households 
with no work force participants and with below-poverty net-of-transfer 
incomes in 1974 were lifted out of poverty by cash benefits; this compared 
to a 57.2 percent reduction in 1980. But the 3. S percentage point decline 
in transfer effectiveness for the nonworking poor "was far less than the 6.7 
percentage point decline for the working poor: 



All individuals age 16 and in households with 
no work force participants m 



1974 


1979 


1975 


1980 


14,254 


17,222 


15,187 


17,453 


5,552 


7,269 . 


6,151 


7 ,.476 


8,70* 
-61.0% 


9,953 
-57.8% 


9,036 
-59.5% 


9,977 
-57.2% 



Below poverty without 

transfers 
Below poverty with 

transfers- 
Reduction resulting from 

transfers 
Percentage reduction 

NeTtfteF the changing composition and work experience-patterns^^of^the- 
work force, nor increased earnings shortfalls, explained the declining 
fmpacts "of ^henra-sh-transfers.-- The-av^rage^ IFE-B,effei t^-and-the average- 
JFI Net-of-Transfer Deficit, both' declined in real terms between 1974 .and 
1979, as well as between 1975 and 1980; in other words, there <was less 
ground to make up by transfers so that the same level of real benefits 
should have lifted more rather than fewer of the working poor out of 
poverty: 



Average IFE Deficit 
,(1980 $) 

Average IFE Net-of- 
Transfer Deficit 
(1980 $) 







1979- 






1980- 


1974 


197*9 


1974 


1975 


1980 


1975 


$2,742 


$2,706 


$-36 


$2,771 


$2,713 


$-58 


2,652 


2,606 


- -46 


2,663 


2,609 


-54 



The declining transfer impacts were evident among the long-term un- 
employed, the short-term unemployed, "those employed part-time whether 
Voluntarily or involuntarily, as well as among full-time workers who 
experienced- no joblessness (Table 6.8). Weighting the 1979 tarmngs 
Supplementation Rates-Transfers for each work experience pattern subgroup 
by its 1974 share of the severe hardship IFE for the total work force, and 
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Table 5.7. DECLINING EFFECTIVENESS OF TRANSFERS IN REDUCING POVERTY AMONG 
WORK FORCE PARTICIPANTS - 



1979- 1980- 
1974 1979 1974 1975. 1980 1975 



IFI Net-of-Transfers 

Minus IF! * IF I 
Total Work Force 
Full -Yeah Work Force 

IFI. Net-of-Transfers 
Minus IFI * IFI Net-of- 

Transfers 

Total Work Force 
Full -Year Work Force 

IFI Net-of-Transfers 
Deficit Minus IFI 
Oeficit * IFI Deficit 
Total Work Force 
Full -Year Work Force 

IFI Net-of-Transfers 

Deficit Minus IFI 

Deficit * IFI Met-of- 

Transfers Oeficit 
Total Work Force 
Full -Year Work Force 

Earnings Supplementation 
Rate » 
T ot a l Woric Forc e ^ 



rutt-Year Work Force 
^Eaxnmgs Supplementation- 



~54.5X 48.2X -6.3X - 59. OX 43.6X -15. At 
55.5 49.2 -6.3. 64> 1 . 4$.6 -21.5 



35.3 32.5 -2.8 37.1 30.4 -6.7 
35.7 33.0 -2.7 39.1 29.9 -9.2 



101.8 87.2 -14J5 110.3 "B1.8 -28.5 
78.3 69.3 -9.0 99.8 70.3 -29.5 



50.4 46.6 -3.8 >52.5 45.0 ' -7.5 
43.9 40.9 -3.0 49.9- 41.3 -8.6 



-47.-1 4£r? -0-2 47t-3 44r 



46.2 45.5 -0.8 48.1 42.0 -6?1 



Rate - Nontransfers 
Total Work Force 
Full -Year Work Force 

Earnings Supplementation 

Rate - Transfers 

Total Work Force 
Full -Year Work Force 

IFE Deficit Minus IFI 
Deficit * IFE Qeffcit * 
Total Work Force 
Full -Year Work -Force 

IFE Deficit Minus IFI 
Net-of-Transfers Deficit 

♦ IFE Deficit 

Total Work Force 
Full-^ear Work Force 

IFI Net-of-Transfers 
Minus IFI Deficit * 

IFE Deficit 

Total Work Force * 
Full -Year Work Force 



18.3 ei.3 +3.0 

16.4 18.6 +2.2 



28.8 25.6 -3.2- 
29.8 26.8 -3.0 



60.8 59.5 -1.3 
54.3 52,6 -1.7 



2h0 24.2 +3.2 
18.6 19.7 +1.1 



39.8 35.3 -4.5 
35.7 32.9 -2.8 



16.2 19.5 +3.3 
14.9 17.3 - +2.4 



31.1 
33.2 



61.7 
58.1 



24.5 
24.7 



57.4 
52.5 



-6.6 
-8.5 



-4.3 
-5.6 



19.5 .22.6 +3.1 
16.3 M9.0 +2.7 



-7.4 
-8.3 
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> Table 5.8. CHANGE IN EARNINGS SUPPLEMENTATION RATE-TRANSFERS BY WORK 
EXPERIENCE PATTERN, AGE AND SEX/RELATIONSHIP 



Total work force 
Not employed 
Mostly unemployed 
Mixed 

Mostly employed 
Part-time involuntary 
4 Part-time voluntary 
Employed full -time 

Full -year work force 
Not employed 
Mostly unemployed 
Mixed 

Mostly employed 
Part-time involuntary 
Part-time voluntary 
Employed full-time 

Age 

16*19 
„ 20-24 

45-64 ' 

— 65+ — 5 



Sex/relationship 
Male family heads 
Male unrelated ' 

individuals 
Other males 
Female family heads 

* Wives 
Female unrelated 

individuals 
Other gemales 




24.9 
20,6 

-2K8- 



29.5' 

-5-U7- 



27.6 



26.4 
34.4 







1975- 






1980- 


1974 


1975 


1974 


1975, 


1980 


1975 


25.2* 


21. 0% 


*-4.2% 


31.0% 


17.0% 


-14'. OX 


29.0 


28.4 


-0.6 < 


37.6 


26.6 


-11.0 


28.8 


29.9 


+1.1 


39.0 


28.1 


-0.9 


25.2 


22.0 


-3.2 


27.7 


22.6 


-5.1 


26.4 


26.5 


+0.1 fc 


27.6 


24.4 


-3.2 


34.5 


' 19.3 


-5.2 


33.8 


28.4 


-5.4 


25.1 


20.3 


-4.8 


24.3 


19.9 


-4.4 



30.3 


16.7 


-13.6 


39.8 


19.6 - 


-20.2 


31.5 


29.8 


-1.7 


39.9 


27.4 


-2.5 


31.4 


34.4 


+3.0 


43.9 


31.8 


-12.1 


28.2 


26.7 


-1.5 


30.5 


24.6 


-5.9 


27.2 


27.5 


-0.7 


26.4 


22.6 


-3.8 


39.0 


29.5 


-9.5 


3\6 


28.2 


-6.4 


21.7 


20-. 3 


-1.4 


21.7 


16.7 


-5.2 



22.4 
17.7 

-19t7- 



-2.5 
-2.9 

-2-.-1- 



26.6 

-50JL 



-2.9 



23.7 
23.5 

32:6 
52.4 



23.7 
17.7 

48,-2- 



0 

-5.8 

•^3- 



25.3 -2.3 



20.5 14.4 

36.0. 35.0 

24.5 21.5 

34/2 . 29.8 



22.4 
34.0 



-5.1 
-1.0 
-3.0 
-4.4 

-4.0 
-0.4 



32.6 

23.9 
37.1 
.24.6 
36.8 

25:7 
34.2 



.27.3 
47.3 



23.7 

17.1 
31.8 
16.8 
30.0 

22.5 
33.0 



: 5.3 



-8.9 

-6.8 
-5.3 
-7.8 
-6.8 

-3.5 
-1.2 
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the 1980 rates by each subgroup's 1975 share, suggests that work experience 
pattern changes Were a neutral factor: ' . 



Actual 1979 Earnings Supplementation Rate-Transfers 25.651 

1979 Earnings Supplementation Rates-Transfers for work 
experience groups weighted by their 1-974 shares of ' 

tne IFE . • 25.6 

Effect of 1974-1979 work experience pattern changes 0 

Actual 1980 Earnings Supplementation Rate^frahsfers 24 5% 

1980 Earnings Supplmentation Rates-Transfers for 
"each work experience pattern group weighted by 

1975 share of the IFE 24.2 
Increase in Earnings Supplementation Rates-Transfers ~ 
associated with 1975-1980 changes in work 

experience patterns +0 3 



Changes in the sex and family relationship composition of the severe 
hardship IFE for the total work force were relatively neutral in their 
potential impacts on transfer effects: 



1979 Earnings Supplementation Rates-Transfers for sex/ 

relationship groups weighted by 1974 share of the IFE 
Actual 1979 Earnings Supplementation Rate-Transfers 
Decline in Earnings Supplementation Rate-Transfers 
assoc4Med-w44h-49? 4 - 1979 s ex/rfrKrtfo nship c ha n ges 



25.9% 
254 



in composition of IFE 



-0.3 



Actual 1980 Earnings Supplementation Rate-Transfers 
1980 Earnings Supplementation Rate-Transfers for 

sex/relationship groups weighted by 1975 IFE 

share 

Increase in Earnings Supplementation Rate-Transfers 
associated with 1975-1980 changes in sex/relationship 
composition of IFE 



24.5X- 

23.9 

+0.6 



Moreover, the Earning Supplementation Rates-Transfers declined among 
male family heads, female family heads, wives, male unrelated individuals, 
as well as female unrelated individuals. 



The only factor which may have contributed to reduced transfer supple- 
mentation was the declining share of older workers in the severe hardship 
IFE. However, the impacts could have accounted for only a minor portion of 
the 3.2 percentage point drop in the severe hardship Earnings Supplementa- 
tion Rate-Transfers between 1974 and 1979, or the 6.6 percentage .-point drop ' 
between 1975 and 1980: 



C 
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1979 Earnings Supplementation Rates-Transfers for each 
age group weighted .by 1974 IFE share for each age 
group 

Actual 1979 'Earnings Supplementation Rate-Transfers 
Decline in Earnings Supplementation Rate-Transfers 
associated with 1974-1979 age changes 

Actual 1980. Earnings Supplementation Rate-Transfers 

1980 Earnings Supplementation Rate-Transfers for 
each age group weighted by 1975 IFE share for 
each age group 

Decline in Earnings' Supplementation Rate-Transfers 
associated with 1975-1980 age changes 1 



26.4% 
25.6 

-0.8 

24.5% 

25.3 
-0.8 



By implication, then, the primary cause of .declining transfer impacts 
had to be reductions in the availability and level of transfer benefits for 
the working poor. There is direct as well as indirect evidence that this 
was the case. Much of the decline occurred among unemployed workers, and 
there is no doubt that unemployment insurance protections deteriorated. Iri 
1975, 37.6 percent of persons with at least some unemployment who would 
have been poor in the absence of transfers were lifted out of poverty by 
receipt of cash benefits. In 1980, only 26.5 percent were. protected by 
transfers: 



1974 



1979 



1975 - 1980 



Participants employed -all~ weeks - 
IFI Net-of- Transfers (000) 



— IFI (00 9f 
Reduction (000) 
Percentage reduction 

Participants who 
experienced unemployment 

IFI- Net-of-Transfers (000) 

IFI (000) . 

Reduction (000) 

Percentage reduction 



6,186 



■38.4% 



3,620 
2,533 
1,087 
-30.0% 



6,795 
1,438- 

-34.7% 



3,662 . 
2,618 
1,044 
-28.5% 



6,681 
4-,223 



■36*8% 



'4,851 
3,029 
1,822 
-37.6% 



"7,097 
4^744 



-33.2% 



5,062 
3.720 
1,342 
-26.5% 



Paralleling these trends' was a drop in unemployment insurance bene- 
ficiaries and benefit levels,. Average weekly beneficiaries equalled 43.1 
percent of the average annual unemployment in 1975, but only 38.2 perqent 
in 1980. Moreover, the average- weekly benefit in 1980 was 8 percent lower 
in real terms than in' 1975: 5/ / 
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* 



Average weekly 

unemployment 

insurance 
* beneficiaries (000) 
Average annual 

unemployed .(000) 
. Beneficiaries * 
A unemployed 
Average we£kl> " 
\ benefirvj9f8Q $) 



1979- 



1974 


1979 


1974 


1 ,881 


2,040 


+159 


5,076 


5,963 


+887 


37.1% 


34.2% 


-2.9% 


$107 


$102 


-$5 



1980- 



1975. 


1980 


1975 


3,371 


2,844 


-527 


7,830 


7,448 


-382 


43.1% 


38.2% 


r4.9% 


$108 


$99 


-$9 



There were retrenchments in other transfer programs. Several states 
completely eliminated Aid "to Families with Dependent Children-Unemployed 
Parents, thus, restricting AFDC payments to single parents and usually 
•female heads. Yet the proportion of female-headed families receiving 
public assistance also dropped from 32.8 percent in 1974 to 27.1 percent in 
1979. 6/ Average real AFDC benefits per recipient declined signifi- 
cantly. 7/ Because the size of recipient families dropped, real average 
benefits per recipient would have had'td increase in order td maintain the 
effectiveness of AFDC in reducing poverty since family income needs rise 
less thark proportionately with each additional family member: 8/ 



AFDC monthly benefft per' person 

in recipient families (1980 $) 
Recipients per family 



The enormous regional disparity in transfer levels and their availa- 
bility declined, but this resulted more from diminished transfer protec- 
tions in the high benefit areas rather thammarked improvements in the low 
benefit areas (Table 5.9). For instance, * between 1975 and 1980, the stand- 
ard deviation in the proportions of the regional IFI Net-of-Transfers who 
escaped poverty as a result of~£l?tH5ejie£Ks declined from 6.3 percentage 
points to 4.5 percentage points. Yet the*poverty reduction impacts of 
transfers declined in all three regions with the lowest poverty reduction 
rates in 1975. 



1974 



1979 



1975 



1980 




$105 $109- 



2.92 



3.20 



-$100- 
2.89 



Practical Applications 



ERIC 



The most practical and politically sensitive application of labor 
market and poverty statistics is their use in allocating federal funds to 
state and local a/1sa$\ and in prioritizing the needs of eligible subgroups 
arqas. As federal grants-in-aid grew rapidly^ during the 
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Table 5.9. CHANGING IMPACTS OF TRANSFERS BY CENSUS DIVISION 









197?P 






1980- 




1974 


1979 


1974 


1975 


1980 


1975 


IFI Net-of-Transfers Minus 














IFI + IFI 














New England 


82, 7% 


61. 9X 


-20. 8% 


85.6% 


55. 9% 


-29. 7% 


Middle Atlantic 


66.1 


63.7 ' 


-2.4 


77.0 


58.4 


-18.6. 


East North Central 


63.3 


57.7 


-5.6 


' 78.0 


49.7 


-28.3 


West North Central 


71.6 


53.7 


-17.9 


69.8 


44.5 


-25.3 


^ South Atlantic < 


43.2 


43.3 


+0.1 


44.5 


38.9 


-5.6 


* East South Central 


44.5 


50.7 


+6.2 


50.9 


33.4 


-17.5 


West South Central 


38.7 


34.7 


-4.0 


4*.2 


36.8 


-7.4 


Mountain 


47.9 


36.3 


-11.6 


44.2 


32.6 


-11.6 


Pacific 


64.7 


41.1 


-23.6 


57.0 


45.5 


-11.5 


Variability 














Standard Deviation 


15.0 


10 .>9 


-4.1 


16.5 


9.4 


-7.1 


Standard Oeviation 














+ Mean 


25.9 


22.1 


-3.8 


27.0 


21.3 


-5.7 



IFI Net-of-Transfers Minus 
IFI * IFI Net-of-Transfers 



New England 


45.3 


38.2 


-7.1 


46.1 


35.9 


-10.2 


Middle Atlantic 


39.8 


38.9 


-0.9 


43.5 


36.9 


-6.6 


East North Central - 


38.7 


36.6 


-2.1 


43.8 


33.2 


-10.6 


West North Central 


41.7 


34.9 ^ 


-6.8 


41.1 


30.8 


-10.3 


South Atlantic 


30.2 


30.2 


0 


30.8 


28.0 


-2.8 


East South Central 


30.8 


33.6 


+2.8 


33.7 


25.0 


-8.7 


West South Central 


27.9 


25.8 


-1.9 


30.7 


26.9 


-3.8 


Mountain 


32.4 


26.6 


-5.8 


30.7 


24.6 


-6.1 


Pacific 


39.3 


29.1 


-10.2 


36.3 


31.3 


-5.0 



Variability 

Standard Oeviation 6.0 4.9 -1.1 6.3 4.5 -1.8 
Standard Oeviation 

* Mean 16.6 15.1 -1.5 16.8 14. 9 f ' -1.9 



If I Net-of-TransfeT-Oemtt 

Minus IFI Oeficit + IFI 

Net-of-Transfer Deficit 

New England 57.7 56.4 

Middle Atlantic 58.6 55.4 

East North Central 59.2 50.6 

West North Central 53.2 49.1 

South Atlantic 43.7 * 42.6 

East South Central 46.1 43.3 

West South Central 42.0 37.8 

Mountain 40.8 35.9 

Pacific 52.5 47.0 

Variabil i ty 

Standard Deviation 7.4 7.2 
Standard Deviation 

4 Mean . 14.7 15.5 

IFI Net-of-Transfer Oeficit 

Minus !FI Oeficit * IFI 

Deficit 

New England 136.7 129.2 

Middle .Atlantic 141.5 124.3 

East North Central 145.3 102.4 

West North Central 113.8 96.5 

South Atlantic 77.8 74.4 

East South Central 85.9 76.3 

West South Central 72.3 60.8 

Mountain 69.1 56.0 

Pacific , 110.2 88.6 

Variability 

Standard Oeviation . 30.7 25.9 
Standard Oevuatlon 

+ Mean J 29,0 28.8 



-1.3 
-3.2 
-8.6 
-4.1 
-1.1 
-2.8 
-4.2 
-4^9 
-5.5 



-0.2 
+0.8 



-7.5 
-17.2 
-42.9 
-17.3 

-3.4 
,-9.2 
-11.5 
-13.1 
-21.6 



-4.8 
-0.2 



65.5 
58.9 
60.4 
51.8 
46.0 
49.1 
41.8 
43.1 
54.7 



9.2 
15.6 



190.2 
143.6 
152.5 
107.6 
85.2 
96.5 
71.7 
75.7 
120.6 



39.7 
34.2 



54.2 
53.5 
51.2 
43.5 
40.7 
41.3 
37.7 
32.5 
45.7 



■ 7.4 
16.6 



lll6 
115.1 
105.0 
77.0 
S8.5 
70.3 
60.4 
48.2 
84.1 



24.8 
29.9 



-11.3 
-5.4 
-9.2 
-8.3 
-5.3 
-7.0 
-4.1 

-10.6 
-9.0 



-0.8 
+1.0 



-71.6 

-28.5 

-47.5 

-30.6 , 

-16.7, 

-26.2 

-11.3 

-27.5 

-36.5 



-14.9 
-4.3 
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1970s, and in^particular, the federally-funded employment and -training 
programs addressed to the problems of the economically disadvantaged, the 
unemployment and poverty rates were. adopted as "scientific" and "equitable" 
ways of distributing funds, in contrast to the discretionary approach more 
frequently used in the 1960s. Likewise, state and local planning pro- 
cedures were often mandated in federal* legislation. The funds allocated to 
states and localities were to be distributed according to the relative 
needs of residents as judged by their comparative unemployment and poverty 
rates. As the -outlays for the 1 Comprehensive' Employment and Training Act 
grew, the statistics used in allocation and planning became more important 
.issues. In tfiiklate 1970s, when CETA outlays were- over $10 billion, a 
change in a few^Jenths of a percentage point in an area's unemployment rate 
might cost it hundreds of thousands of dollars under the .CETA allocation 
.formulae. Each time CETA was amended there was debate over 8 the relative 
weight to be given to area unemployment and poverty in fund allocation, 
since poor areas were not always those with high unemployment, and since 
allocation formulae based on shares of excess unemployment above a certain 
level , distributed resources to different areas than if shares of - total 
unemployment were used. Revisions of the estimation procedures for local 
unemployment rates in 1978 led to court challenges about the techniques 
used in deriving state and local estimates. 



Allocating Resources According t o Hardship Shares 

In concept, the hardship measures are preferable to the unemployment 
and poverty rates as a basis for allocating federal employment and'training 
resources and otheV- grants-in-aid addressed to labor market-related .prob- 
lems. The purpose of CETA (and its renamed -successor)' is "to provide, job 
training* and employment opportunities for economically disadvantaged, 
unemployed, or underemployed persons . , , f " Yet the unemployment rate 
does not count the underemployed, i.e. , .low \income persons working part- 
time but seeking full-time work and those working full-time but earning 
poverty wages, and includes many— in fact, a large majority— who are not 
from low-income families. On the other hand, only a" fourth of all poor 
persons, and two-fifths of those age 15 and over, are in the work force, 
while many individuals marginally above and not counted by the poverty, 
level are transfer recipients who might be self -supporting if they received 
training and employment assistance, so that areas with generous transfer 
benefits are penalized in the allocation of federal manpower dollars where 
poverty is the criteria. The hardship measures, particularly the IfE and 
the IFE Deficit, focus on those, who are in the work force and unable to 
achieve adequate earnings to support themselves and their families, whether 
the individuals are unemployed- or underemployed. In other words, they 
focus on the legislatively-specified universe of need for remedial employ- 
ment and training programs. - > 

If hardship measures, rather than unemployment and poverty rates, or 
combinations .of the two. were used to allocate funds, there would be some 
substantial changes in .the shares provided to different areas: 

Nonmetropotftan areas account for a substantially larger share of 
the hardship counts and deficits than of unemployment (Table 5.10). Aver- 



Table 5.10. HARDSHIP AND UNEMPLOYMENT SHARES OF METROPOLITAN AND NONMETROPOLITAN AREAS AVERAGED FOR 
1974 THROUGH 1980 



Persons 



Persons 



SEVERE HAROSHIP - TOTAL WORK FORCE 



Average 
Annual 
Unemployment 


Experiencing 
Unemployment 
During Year 


Predominantly 
Unemployed 
Ouring Year 


Persons 
In Poverty 


HE 


I IE 
Oeficit 


.IFE 


IFE 
Oeficit 


IFI 


IFI 
Oef ici t 


Metropolitan Areas 


70. 5X 


68. 7% 


68. 8X 


61.0% 


61. OX 


57. 5X 


59. 6X 


61. IX 


59. 3X 


59.8X 


Nonmetropol i tan Areas 


29.5 


31.3 


31.-2 


39.0 


39.0 


42.5 


40.4 


38.9 f 


40 7 








* 


















Central Cities of 






















Metropol i tan Areas 


34.1 


31.2 


33.3 


37.0 


26.8 


26.3 


32.1 


34.5 


34.1 


35.4 


Suburbs of Metropolitan 






















Areas 


36.5 


37.6 


35.6 


24.0 


34.2 


31.2 


27.5 


26.6 


25.2 


25.0 


Larger Metropolitan ' 






















Areas* 




39.2 


39.8 


33.8 


32.3 


30.5* 


31.7 


33.3 


31.4 


31.6 


Smaller Metropolitan 




















Areas 




29.6 


28.9 


27.2 


28.7 


27.1 


27.9 


27.8 . 


27.9 


28.2 


Central Cities in 






















Larger Metrdpol itan 






















Areas , 




, 16.6 


18.6 


, 20.7 


13.1 


13.3 


16.4 


18.4 


17.4 


18.4 


Central Cities in 






















Smaller Metropol itan 






















Areas 




14.6 


14.7 


16.3 


13.7 


13.0 


15.6 


16.1 


16,7 


17.0 


Suburbs in Larger 






















Metropolitan Areas 




22.6 


21.2 


13.1 


19.3 


17.1 


15.3 


15.0 


14.0 


13.7 


Suburbs in Smaller 




















Metropolitan Areas 




15.0 


14.2 


10.9 


14.9 


14 J 1 


12.2 


11.7 * 


11.2 


11.2 



*SMSA's with a population of over on« million. 
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aging the hardship, poverty and unemployment rates • over the 1974-1980 
period (in order to average out the year-to-year changes in shares) and 
assuming equal resources to be allocated each year, the allocations to 
nonmetropolitan areas would have been 37 percent* higher if IFE shares were 
used in the allocation formulae rather than shares of national average 
annual unemployment* (Table. 5.11). Because these nonmetropolitan areas 
accounted for a larger share of poverty than of unemployment, they would 
have received only 4 percent more if IFE shares were used in allocation 
rather than poverty shares.- Compared to an allocation formula giving 50 
percent weight to the share of average annual unemployment and 50 percent 
weight to the poverty share, an IFE-based allocation would have increased 
nonmetropolitan area resources by 18 percent. 

Central cities would have received 6 percent less if allocation were 
according to IFE shares rather than shares of average annual unemployment, 
or 10 percent less relative to a formula giving equal weight to unemploy- 
ment and poverty shares. The decrements would have been smaller if IFE 
Deficit shares were utilized for allocation rather than the IFE counts.- 
Urge central cities (those in metropolitan areas with over 1 million 
population) would have lost more than smaller central cities if the IFE 
share were used. 

The suburban areas would have- received a fourth less under an IFE- 
based formula compared to an unemployment share formula, and 9 percent less" 
compared to a formula weighting unemployment and poverty shares equally. 
If the IFE Deficit shares were used in allocation, the suburbs would have 
received 12 percent less than under the unemployment-poverty formula. 

' t Over the 1974-1980 period, the West North Central, South 
Atlantic, East South Central, West South Central and Mountain states 
averaged a substantially larger share of the IFE than of persons experi- 
encing unemployment or of persons unemployed over a third of their weeks in 
the work force (Table 5.12). If IFE shares rather than unemployment shares 
or equally weighted poverty and unemployment shares were used to distribute 
resources, the states in these regions would have received a fourth and a 
tenth more respectively (Table 5.13). In contrast, the New England, Middle 
Atlantic and Eas-t North Central states would have received a fifth and an 
eighth less , respectively. Use of the IFI rather than the IFE Shares would • 
have exacerbated this tendency, since the New England, Middle Atlantic and 
East North Central states had more liberal 1 transfer systems and higher 
Earnings Supplementation Rates so that their combined IFI share (30.6 
percent averaged for the 1974-1980 period) was ever* lower than their 
combined IFE share (33.7 percent). *** 

§ For specific states and localities, alterations in the allocation* 
basis can have even more dramatic impacts. To illustrate the feasibility 
of state level estimation, the complete array of hardship measures were 
calculated for Ohio, North Carolina, Georgia, California and New York. The 
impacts of hardship-based allocation varied significantly between these 
states. Ohio's share of national unemployment was much larger than its 
share of the IFE, and its IFI share was even smaller because its Earnings 
Supplementation Rate was far above average (Table 5.14). Ohio's IFI share 
matched its poverty share. In contrast, Georgia's IFE share was much' 
larger than its unemployment share, and its IFI share was larger still 
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PERCENT INCREASE OR DECREASE IN ALLOCATION RESULTING* FROM, USE 
OF HARDSHIP SHARE FOR ALLOCATION RATHER THAN UNEMPLOYMENT OR 
POVERTY SHARE 



HARDSHIP SHARE ALLOCATION COHPAREO TO HAROSHIP SHARE ALLOCATION COMPARE*) TO •* 

ANNUAL AVERAGE UNEMPLOYMENT"- SHARE ALLOCATION POVERTY SHARE ALLOCATION 







HE 




I FE 




IF! 




HE 




IFE 




IF! 




Hi 


Oeflclf 


ife 


Deficit 


ILL 


Deficit 


iii 


Oeficit 


IFE 


Deficit 


i£i 


Deficit 


Metropolitan Areas 


-13X 


-18X 


-15X 


-13% 


-16X 


-15X 


0 




-21 


0 


-21 


-21 


Nonmetropol i tan Areas 


♦32 


♦44 


♦37 


♦32 


♦38 


♦36 


0 


♦9 


♦4 


0 


♦4 


♦3 


Central Cities .of 


























Metropolitan Areas 


-21 


-23 


-6 


♦1 


0 


♦4 


-28 


-29 


-13 ' 


-7 


-8 


-4 


Suburbs of Metropolitan 






















<♦ Areas ^ 


-6 


-15 


-25 


-17^ 


-31 


-32 


♦43 


♦30 


♦ 15 


♦11 


♦5 


♦4 


Larger Metropolitan 


























Areas 














-4 


-10 


-6 


-1 


-7 


-7 


Smaller Metropolitan 
























Areas 














♦5 


-1 


♦2 ' 


♦2 


♦2 


♦4 



Central Cities in 

Larger He tropol i tan y" " % 

Areas 37 ' -36 .21 -11 -16 -11 

Central Cities in 

Smaller Metropol itan 

Areas , 
Suburbs In Larger 

Metropolitan Areas 
Suburb' in duller 



-15 


-20 


-4 


-1 


♦2 


♦4 


♦44 


►31 


♦9 


♦14 


♦7 


♦5 


►36 


►29 - 


►12 


► 7 


►3 


-) 



HAROSHIP SHARE ALLOCATION COMPAREO TO 
ALLOCATION BASEO ON SHARE OF 
PERSONS EXPERIENCING UNEMPLOYMENT 



HAROSHIP SHARE ALLOCATION COMPAREO TO 

EQUALLY WEIGHTEO POVERTY ANO 
ANNUAL UNEMPLOYMENT SHARE ALLOCATION 



Metropol itan Areas 
NonmetropoUtan Areas 

Central Cities of . 

Metropolitan Area* 
Suburbs of Me^roppJ itan 

larger Vfetropo] itan 

Area*:' ' 
Smaller Metropolitan 

Areas M 
> ~, 
Central CI tie* in 

Larger Metropolitan 
6 Areas 

Central Cities in 

S»a Her Metropol itan 

Areas , 
Suburbs in Larger 

MetropoTitan Ar^as 
Suburbs in Smaller 

Metropolitan Areas 



HE 


HE 
Deficit 


IFE 


IFE 
Oefictt 


Hi 


IFI 
Deficit 


HE 

HE Deficit 


IFE 


IFE 
Deficit 


1F1 


1F1 
Oeficit 


-MX 

♦25 


-16X 
♦36 t 




-US 
♦24 


-14X 
♦30 


-13X 
♦29 


' -7X -13X 
♦14 *24 


-9i 
♦ 18 


-7X 
♦14 


-lot 

♦19 


-9X 
♦ 17 


-14 


• 

-16 


♦3 


♦11 


♦9 


♦14 


♦25 -26 


-10 


-3 


-4 


0 


-9 


-f7 


-27 


-29 


•33 


-34 


♦13 *3 


-9 


-12 


-17 


-16 


-17 


-22 • 


-19 


-15 


•20 


-21 












N -3 


-8 


-6 


-6 


-4 


-2 












> • 






















-21 


-20 ( 


-1 ' 


♦if 
















-H 


-11 \ 


♦7 


♦11 


♦u • 


♦17 












-6 
-1 


-24 


(32 
■19 


V V34 ■ * 
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-38 

-25 . 


. -25 
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Table 5.12. AVERAGE SHARES OF UNEMPLOYMENT, POVERTY AND HARDSHIP FOR CENSUS DIVISIONS OVER 1974-1980 
PERIOD 



Severe Hardship - Total Work Force 



Oivlsion 1 


Persons 
^Experiencing 
Unemployment 


Persons 
Predominantly 
Unemployed 


Poverty 


HE 


HE 
Deficit 


fFE 


IFE 
Deficit 


- ILL 


IFI 
Deficit 


New England 


5. 84% 


6.01% 


4.34% 


5.43% 


5. 21* 


4. 96% 


4.84% 


4.44% 


3.80% 


Middle Atlantic 


16.59 


18.81 


15.15 


14.20- 


14.19 


13.07 


13.97 


11.67 


11.66 


East North Central 


19.87 


20.30 


15.34 


17.93 


17.74 


15.62 


16.49 


14.51 


14.29 


West North Central 


-6.79 


, 5.70 


6.53 


9.14 


10.10 


8.61 


7.96 


7.91 


7.81 


South Atlantic 


15.30 


15.01 


18.32 


16.64 


16.07 


17.83 


17.39 


19.27 


19.49 


East South Central 


■ 6.16 


6.24 


9.97 


7.50 


7.27 


8.39 


8.54 


9.41 


9.90 


West South Central 


8.77 


7.99 


13.90 


11.13 


11.09 


12.31. 


12,. 17 


13.87 


14.74 


Mountain , 
Pad He a 


4.86 

i 


4.01 


4.59 


5.16 


5.30 


5.23 


4.80 


5.46 


5.46 


15.74 x 


15.73 


11.88 


12.81 


12.99 


13.94 


ie.So 


13.46 


12.90 



New England: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts New Hampshire, Rhode Island and Vermont 

Kiddle Atlantic: New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania 

East North Central: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin 

West North Central: Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North and South Dakota 

South Atlantic. Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia 
East South Centra): Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi and Tennessee. 
West South Central: Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas 

Mountain: Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Now Mexico, Utah and Wyoming 
Pacific: Alaska, California, Hawaii, Oregon and Washington 
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Table 5.13. PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN ALLOCATION RESULTING FROM USE OF ALTERNATIVE ALLOCATION BASES 



USC Or HAKD'JIlP SHARE tWPAMO 

V'A Of HAPOIMP SHAkt COMPAkID 10 USE OF USC Of HAkU'JUP StfAki lOWAkU) TO AVLKAGC Or SHAPES Or PGVOTY AND 

SllAPF or PJPSOMS CXIIPUM IKU UNI HPLOMttlT U f ,r Or W)YrRTf SHAKE PCKSOtIS CXPCKILMC1HG UMLHPlOYMENT 



Qtvi'Jon 


nz 


he 

Deficit 


IFE 


1FE 
Deficit 


.in 


IFI 


JUL 


I!E 
Deficit 


1££ 


IFE 
Deficit 


ill 


IFI 
. Deficit 


Hi 


* he # 

Deficit 


UL 


IFE 
Oefjcjt 


VI 


IFI 
Deficit 


New tngland 


-71 


-nx 


-15* 


-17X 


-24X 


-35X 


+25% 


♦20X 


♦ 14X 


♦ 12X 


♦2X 


-12X 


+7X 


♦2X 


-3X 


-5X 


-13X 


-25X 


Hiddle Atlantic 


-14 


-9 


-21 


-16 


-30 


-30 


-6 


-9 


-14 


-8 


-23 


-23 


-11 


-11 


-18 


-12 


-26 


-27 


EiSt North Central 


-10 


-11 


-21 


-17 


-27 


-28 


♦ 17, 


+16 


+2 


+7 


-5 


-7 


+2 


+ 1 


-11 


-6 


-18 


-19 


Vest North Central 


♦35 


+49 


+27 


+ 17 


+ 18 


+ 15 


+40 


+55 


+32 


+22 


+22 


♦20 


+37 


+52 


+29 


+20 


+20 


+ 17 


Sooth Atlantic 


+9 


+5 


+ 17 


+ 14 


+26 


+27 


-9 


-12 


-3 


-5 


+5 


- -1 


-1 


< 

-4 , 


+6 


+3 


+ 15 


+ 16 


East South Central 


+22 


+ 18 


+36 


+39 


+53 


+61 


-25 


-27 


-16 


-14 


-6 


-7 


-10 


+4 


+6 


+ 17 


- +23 


West South Central 


+27 


+26 


+40 


+39 


♦58 


+68 


-20 


-20 


-11 


-12 


-2 


+6 


-2 


-2 


+9 


+7 


+22 


+30 


Mountain 


+6 


+9 


+8 


-1 


+ 12 


+ 12 


+ 12 


+ 15 


-14 


♦5 


+ 19 


+19 


i 

.+9 


+ 12 


+ 11 


+1 


+ 15 


+ 15 


Pacific 


-19 


-17 


-11 


-12 


-14 


-18 , 


+8 


♦9 


+17 


♦ 17 


♦ 13 


+9 


-7 


-6 


+ 1 


+ 1 


-3 


-7 
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Table 5.14. STATE SHARES OF UNEMPLOYMENT, POVERTY AND HARDSHIP AVERAGED FOR 1974-1980 PERIOD 
J 



Ohio 

North Carolina 
Georgia 
^1 ifornia 
New York 



Persons 

Annual Average Experiencing 
Unemployioeot Unemployment 



4.94% 
2.30 
2.24 
12.02 
9.71 



4.86* 
2.58 
2.30 
11.47 
7.78' 



Predominantly 
Unemployed 

4.88% 

2.34 

2.25 

11.75 

9.20 



Severe Hardship - Total Work Force 

HE IFE IF? ' 

Poverty HE Deficit IFE Deficit . IFI Deficit 



3.77% 

3.05 

3.21 

8.93 

7.97 



4.56% 

3.01 

2.66 

9.33 

6.55 



4.36% 

2.92 

2.58 



3.78% 

3.19 

2.98 



9.46-- 10.31 
6.66 6.40 



3.93% 
2.83 
2.95 
10.26 
6.72 



3.59% 
3.58 ' 
3.42 
10.00 
5.85 



3.54% 
3.15 
"3.66 
9.61 
5.76 
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because of its below.average Earnings Supplementation Rate. Yet Georgia's 
hardship share was below its poverty share. 

Under an IFE-based allocation, North Carolina and Georgia would have • 
gained nearly a fifth and a tenth, respectively, compared to a poverty/ 
unemployment allocation formula. California's allocations would have 
changed little while -Ohio's would have declined by an eighth a!nd New York's 
by over a fourth (Table '5.15) . 

* Another possible consequence of substituting a hardship-based , 
allocation for an unemployment-based allocation is to stabilize funding and 
activity levels. Year-to-year fluctuations .in allocations undermine 
operational effectiveness because of the difficulties of phasing programs 
up and down, or trying to plan when likely' funding is uncertain. It 
obviously makes a difference whether federal 'budgeting responds to changes 
in the unemployment r-ate or in hardship incidence, since the fluctuations 
in hardship are less severe than the fluctuations in unemployment: 



Standard deviation in annual 
incidence as percentage 
1974-1980 mean incidence 



Unemployment rate 

Poverty and unemployment rate equally weighted' 
Severe hardship HE rate 
Severe hardship IFE rate 
Severe hardship IFI rate 



But the choice of statistics used for allocating whatever funds are 
made available nationally can also affect the stability of funding received 
by states and localities. Although the percentage fluctuations in hardship 
rates are less than the percentage fluctuations .in unemployment or combined 
poverty and unemployment rates, hardship shares - are only slightly more 
stable than unemployment, or poverty and unemployment, shares. . For 
regions, states and areas, the coefficients of variation in HE shares over 
the 1974-1980 period were slightly less than those for poverty or unem- 
ployment shares. In most, but. not all cases, the IFE shares were more 
stable than unemployment shares, But the combined poverty /unemployment 
allocation shares were frequently more stable (Table 5.16). Since the IFI 
rate is not cyclically sensitive and has experienced differing trends in 
different areas, largely as a result of differentially changing transfer' 
policies, the coefficients of .variation for the IFI rate were larger than 
those for unemployment and/or poverty. \ 

The resources addressed to the labor market problems of the disad- 
vantaged are subdivided at, the national level* into categories addressed to 
different segments of the work force, and then are subdivided at the state 
and local levels according to shares of the universe of need. Each year 
the state or local decisionmaking agent must submit a plan detailing the 
composition of the eligible population and. must indicate the priorities for 
service based on objective locally established criteria to assure services 
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15.8% 
.8.3 
6.5 
5.8 • 
6.8 



Table 5.15. PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN ALLOCATION RESULTING FROM USE OF ALTERNATIVE ALLOCATION BASES 



USE OF HARDSHIP SHARE RATHER THAN USE OF HARDSHIP SHARE RATHER USE OF HARDSHIP SHARE RATHER THAN AVERAGE 

SHA8E OF AVERAGE ANNUAL UNEMPLOYMENT THAN POVERTY SHARE OF POVERTY AND UNEMPLOYMENT SHARES 





ILL 


HE 
Deficit 


IFE 


IFE 

Deficit. 


ill 


IFI 
Deficit 


III 


HE 
Deficit 


Hi 


IFE 
Deficit 


ill 


IFI 
Deficit 


he 


HE 
Oeficit 


IFE 


IFE 
Deficit 


111 


IFI 
Deficit 


• 


Ohio 


-81 


-12X 


-23% 


-20X 


-27X 


-28X 


♦2 IX 


♦ 16X 


0. 


♦4X 


-5X 


-6X 


♦5X 


0 


-13X 


-10X 


-18X 


-19X 




» 

North Carolina 


. +31 


♦27 


♦39 


♦23 


♦56 


♦37 


-1 


-6 


♦5 


-7 


♦17 


♦3 


♦13 


♦9 


♦19 


♦6 


♦34 


♦18 




• 

Georgia 


♦ 19 


♦ 15 


♦33 


♦3f 


♦53 


♦63 


-17 


-20 


-12 


-8 


♦7 


♦ 14 


* 

-3 


-6 


♦9 


♦8 


♦25 


♦34 




Cal i fornU 


-22 


-n 


-J4 


-15 


-17 


- -20 


♦4 


♦6 


♦ 15 


♦ 15 


♦ 12 


♦8 


-11 


-10 


-2 


-2 


-5 


-8 




New Yoffc 


-33 


-31 


-34 


-30 


-40 


-41 


-18 


-16 


•20 


-15 


-27 


-28 


-26- 


-25 


-28 


-23 


-7 


-35 






Table 5.16. YEAR-TO-YEAR FLUCTUATIONS IN HARDSHIP, UNEMPLOYMENT, AND POVERTY SHARES AS MEASURED TBY 
COEFFICIENTS OF VARIATION IN RATES FOR DIFFERENT AREAS OVER THE 1574-1980 PERIOD 



e 

K 


• 

Unemployment 
share 


A 

Poverty 
share 


Average share 

poverty 
and unemployment 


total 

HE 
share 


works force 

IFE IFI 
share . share 


T — . — ■ pur i 

Inside SMSA 


1.9% 


1.9% 


0.8% 


0.8%- 


2.0% 


- 

2.9% 


Central city 


2.3 


4.7 


2.4 


2.0 


3.3 


5.8 


Suburb 


, 2.9 


4.3 


1.9 


2.4 


4.5 


6.3 


Outside SMSA 


4.5 9 


2.9 




1.3 


2.9 


4.2 


New England , 


10.3 • 


7.5 


14.0 


7.0 


7.4 


11.5 


11 • 111 Ail .« 

Middle Atlantic 


5.7 


5.5 


"5.6, 


4.5 


5.1 


5.6 


East North Central 


5.1 


3.4 


6.16 


1.7 


4.1 


6.0 


West North Central 


6.4 


7.4 


6.2 


3.4 


8.8 


10.1 


South Atlantic 


• 2.7 


2.5 


6.0 


2.5 , 


2.5 


5.1 


East South Central 


• M 


3.7, 


6.7 


4.8 


5.9 


8.8 


West South Central 


3.9 


6.8 


6.1 


3 .'6 


4.0 


.6.8' 


Mountain 


4.6 


4.2 


9.3' „ 


3.1 


3.9 


5.8 


Pacific 


4.9 


3.6 


5.1 


2.7 


4.4 


3.6 


Ohio . 


9.1 


7.0 


5.3~ 


4.1 


9.3 


11.9 


North Carolina 


14.0 


7.9 


5.4 


6.1 


7.7 


11.3 


Georgia 


10.2 


14.6 


J 12.3 


4.5 ' 


10.6 


16,5 


Cal ifornia 


9.0 


4.0 


' 5.5 , 


3.7 


6.2 


4.7 


New York 


. 9-1 ' 


8.6 


6.4 


4.4 


8.5 


11.3 
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to those most in need. Yet even though the eligible population includes 
the unemployed and underemployed in low-income families, planning and 
client priorities are usually based on available unemployment and poverty 
data. These data may yield quite different client priorities than the 
hardship data: 

• If the severe hardship IFE share for the total work 'force weNce 
used to target resources in 1979, males would have received marginally less\ 
than females, while if unemployment shares were used, they would have \ 
received slightly more (Chart 5.9). However, male family heads w^uld have \ 
received substantially more under a hards hip- based distribution. Female 
family heads would have gained enormously, since their share. of the, IFE was 
double their share of the average annual unemployed. The big losers would 
have .been wives and other family members: 





+ 

Share 
average annual 
unemployment 


. Average of 
unemployment 
and 

poverty share 


IFE 
share 


Males 
Females 


50.6% . 
49.4 


43.5% 
56.5 


" 47.5% 
52.5 


.Male family heads 
<~ Female family, heads * 
Wives 

Other family members 
Unrelated individuals 


' 18.8' 
5 .% 
19.7 
40.5 
14.1 


17.7 
11.9 
17.6 
28.7 
24.£ 


24.5^ 
15.2 
14*. 1 
19.8 
26,4 


• High school dropouts would have^ceived a much larger share of 
resources under an IFE-based distribution than under an unemployMent-based 
distribution (Chart 5.10). Students' would have received somewhat more 
while high school graduates and persons with somp-^ost-seconda ry education 
would have received much less. The IFE shar { ei anfoog they education suti- - 
groups very nearly matched 'the average of the unAnployrtjent and adult 
poverty shares: x 


» 


Share of 
workers -who% 
experienced 
unemployment 


Average of share 
experiencing 
urremployment 

-and' poverty share 


IFE 
share 


Students^ . 
High school dropouts 
High school graduates, 
only 

Completed some post- 
secondary^ education 


10.7% 7 
28.8 •• 

38/4 

22.9 


10.8% 
42.0 

30.7 

17.1 


11.9% • 
39.9 

30.2 , 

18i-k 
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Chart 5.9. SHARES OF HARDSHIP, UNEMPLOYMENT AND POVERTY IN 1979 BY SEX AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIP 
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Chart 5,9, (Continued) 
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Chart 5.10- SHARES OF HARDSHIP, UNEMPLOYMENT AND POVERTY IN 1979 BY EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 
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Chart 5.10, (Continued) 
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• ~ Minorities would have received about the, same share whether 
targeting were based on IFE shares or shares of average annual unemployment 
(Chart 5.11). They would have received 'less under an IFE-based distribu- 
tion than one based on the average of the unemployment and adult poverty 
shares*, Minorities would have benefited more if the focus were only on 
ful 1-yeaj^ork force participants, if targeting were based on hardship 
deficUs^xa&ilr than counts, or if allocation used the IFI rather than the 
IFE stared 
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IfE share tshare average 
unemployed 
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average annual unemployed 
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• If hardship were the only consideration in targeting, youth would 
have received substantially less priority, while older workers would have 
received substantially more (Chart 5.12): 





Share average 
annu'al unemployment 


Average shares of 
annuaLunemployment 
and poverty 
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17.1 
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33.3 
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State-Level Planning Strategies 

The hardship measures cam be used to plan intervention strategies as 
well as client priorities. For instance,, the new legislation which re- 
places the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act puts greater emphasis 
on state level planning and decisionmaking* The baseline hardship meas- 
ures, which have been calculated for five states, suggest that the under- 
lying labor market problems and patterns differ significantly from one 
state to another* While disaggregations for each state would be needed to 
make refined judgments, the summary data provide a tasis" for better 
strategizi'ng employment and training as well as income maintenance strat- 
egies *at*the state Jevel; 
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Chart 5.11. SHARES OF HARDSHIP, UNEMPLOYMENT AND POVERTY IN 1979 BY RACE 
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Chart 5.12. SHARES OF HARDSHIP, UNEMPLOYMENT AND POVERTY IN 1979 BY AGE - 
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Chart 5.12. (Continued) 
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Georgia : With the highest hardship rates among the five sample 
spates, and with relatively high average hardship deficits, Georgia would 
have received a large share of any funds distributed by hardship formulae 
(Table 5.17). These severe conditions did not reflect a depressed labor 
market. The percent of the Georgia work force experiencing . unemployment in 
1979 was far below the national average and the unemployment incidence in 
the other four states in the sample (although the percent employed part- 
time involuntarily was higher in Georgia). The proportion of the work 
s force employed full-year was typical for the nat>off, so that this was not 
an explanation for the hardship rates. PersonSwith Inadequate Individual 
Earnings- were more likely to have Inadequate Family Earnings, and repre- 
sented a larger share of the IFE, than in other states; in other words, 
individual labor market problems were relatively more of a factor in 
explaining family hardship. 

The clear culprit, then, was low wages. The HE and IFE rates Among 
workers employed all weeks were 20.7 and 10.8 percent, respectively, or 2.0 
.and 1.7 percentage" points above the national averages (Table 5.18). 
.Persons employed full-time, full -year re|resented 16.2 percent of the 
severe hardship IFE in Georgia compared to^ust 10.5 percent of the severe 
hardship IFE for the total work force-nationwide, and 12.3, 11.3, 10.1 and 
7.2 percent, respectively, in North Carolina; Ohio, New York and 
California. A ten percent increase in earnings for all Georgia workers 
would have reduced the IFE by 13.7 percent--or a greater amount than 
similar augmentation in other states or nationwide. In contrast Full 
Employment augmentation providing minimum wages for all hours of forced 
idleness had a lesser Effect -in Georgia than nationwide or in the other 
states in the sample. Finally, the cash and in-kind transfer system in 
Georgia was relatively ineffective in reducing poverty among the working 
poor. Only a fourth of workers in Georgia's IFI Net-of-Transfers were 
raised, out of poverty ^by cash benefits, compared to nearly a third nation- 
widtf. 

To alleviate hardship in Georgia, relatively more emphasis would be 
needed on the underemployed,, vis-a-vis the unemployed. Attention might be 
placed on training and upgrading the. skills of those already employed, with 
a focus on those forced to work part-time involuntarily. Supplementing 
these labor market strategies, the state might increase the exemptions 
under state income taxes or provide an earned income tax credit of some 
sort so as not to discourage work. 

North Carol in'a : Like Georgia, North Carolina had comparatively high . 
hardship rates despite- low unemployment. However, there were some quite 
significant contrasts between the two states. The work force participation 
rate was higher in North Carolina, and the number of dependents per worker 
lower, apparently reflecting a greater number of secondary earners. The 
state was below the national average, and ranked lowest in the state 
sample, in the proportton of its work force employed full-time. As a 
result, hardship was not as "hard" in North Carolina as elsewhere; the 
state had the lowest average severe hardship deficits in the sample, far 
below those in Georgia. A comparatively small share of its HE and IFE 
were full-year work force participants unemployed over one-third of their 
weeks in the work force, i.e., those likely to have the greatest average 
deficits. They represented only .8.6 percent of the North Carolina severe 
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Table 5.17. HARDSHIP AND RELATED SUMMARY INDICATORS FOR STATE PLANNING, 1979 



NATIONAL AVERAGE 



GEORGIA 



NORTH CAROLINA 



OHIO 



CALIFORNIA 



NEW YORK 



Severe Hardship Rates 
For Total Work Force 

II£ 
IFE 
IFI 

Intermediate Hardship Rates 
For Total Work Force 




Moderate Hardship Rates 
For Total Work Force 

HE 
IFE 
IFI 

Intermediate + Severe 
^Hardship For Total 
Uork Force 

HE 
IFE 
IFI 

Moderate * Severe 
Hardship For Total 
Work Force 



Indicator Rank Indicator Rank Indicator Rank Indicator Rank Indicator Rank Indicator Rank 



24.2 


(3) 


26.2 


(1) 


11.4 




.12.9 


(1) 


6.0 


19 


8.1 


(1) 


35.0 


(3) . 


39.7 


(2) 


14.7 


(3) 


16.3 


(2) 


9.9 


(4) 


10.9 


(2) 


44.0 . 


. (3) 


49.6 


(2) 


18/4 ' 


(3) 


21.0 


(2) 


12,3 


(4) 


14.9 


(2) 



1.45 
1.29 
1.49 



(5) 
(3) 
(4) 



1.52 
1.27 
1.35 



25.6 
12.9 
7.9 



40.0 
17.9 
12.1 



(2) 
(2) 
(2) 



(1) 
(1) 
(1) 



1.56 


(1 


1.39 


(1 


1.53 


(3 



22.5 
9.5 
5.0 



31.6 

ia,.o 

6.9 



1.40 
1.27 
1.37 



(4) 
(6) 
(6) 



(5) 
(6) 
(6) 



20.4 
10.5 
5.7 



30.5 
14.2 
9.1 



53.0 


(1) 


40.1 


(4) 


38.7 


23.0 


(1) 


15.3 


(6) 


18.1 


17.5 


(1) 


9.4 


(4) 


12.4 













1.49 
1.36 
1.60 



(6) 
(5) 
(4) 



(6) 
(4) 
(3) 



(6) 
(4) 
(3) 



21.5 
10.6 
5.4 



31.7 
13.6 
6.5 



39.5 
17.4 
5.2 



1.48 
1.28 
1.57 



(5) 
(4) 
(5) 



(4) 
(5) 
(5) 



(5) 
(5) 
(5) 



00 

V£> 



I IE 
IFE 
IFI 



1.82 
1.62 
2.03 



(5) 
(5) 
(4) 



1.89 
1.61 
1.85 



2.07 
1.79 
2.23 



(1) 

411 



1.78 


6) 


1.90 


1.61 


6) 


1.73 


1.89 


(5) 


2.18 



1.83 
1.64 
2.08 



4) 

3 
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Table 5.17- (Continued) 



NATIONAL AVERAGE GEORGIA 



Indicator Rank Indicator Rank 



Severe Hardship Rates For 
Full- Year Work fo rce 



HE -17.0 (3) 19.8 (1) 

IFE • 6.8 (3) 8.1 m (1) 

7 IFI 3.7 (3) 5.1^ . (1) 

Fuji-Year ♦ Total Work 
Force 



Work Force 


71.8 


(4) . 


71.9 


f 3 > 


HE 


-« 50.4 


(4) 


54.6 




IFE 


42.7 


(3) 


45.5 


1) 


IFI 


43.9 


(4) 


45.3 


(2) 



Average Severe Hardship 
Deficits For Total Work 
Force 



HE 


Si, 839 


(4) 


$1,868 


IFE 


2,384 


(4) 


2,422 


IFI 


1,818 


(2) 


1,833 



(2) 
(1) 

Average Severe Hardship 
Deficits For Full -Year 
Work Force 

; # 

HE $2,698 (3) 

IRE 2,345 5) 

IR 2,036 (2) 

Work Force Participation 

Rate Pers ons 16» If- , (4) ;*>a. . (2) 

Persons Per Workforce - 

Participant _ : . * 1.90 (4)' - LflO (3) 

Person*; Per Tull-Ycar 

Work Force Part icipant Z.^KX*?. (4) 2.63 ($k 



$2,683 




2,544 


1 


2,311 





NORTH CAROLINA 



OHIO 



CALIFORNIA NEW YORK 



Indicator 


Rank 


Indicator 


Rank 


Indicator 


Rank 


Indicator 


Ran 










i 






18.9 


(2) 


14.5 




14.5 


5 


14.5 


(5) 


8.0 


SVi 


5.1 


, (6) 


5.3 


5 


5.9 




'4.7 


(2) 


3.2 


(5) 


3.0 




3.2 


(4) 


69.7 . 


(6) 


74.1 


(2) 


- 70.4 




* 75.6 


(1) 


51.3 


(2) 


47.7 


h) 


50.1 


(5) 


50.9 


121 


43.5 


III 


39*8 - 


(5) . 


35.5 


6) 


44.5 


(3) 


. 41,5 


(5) 


47.2 


U) 

• 


37.3 


(6) 


44.5 


(3) 


$1,422 


(6)' 


$1,971 




$1,743 




$1,851 


(3). 


2,028 


(6) 


2,437 ' ' 


(2) 


2,330 


(5) 


2,630 


(1) 


1 ,*»J1 


(6) 


1 ,810 


(3) 


1 ,670 


(5) 


1,791 


(4) 


$2,350 


(6) 


$3,057 


(1) 


$2,529 


(5) 


$2,736 


(2) 


1,716 


6) 


2,587 




2,386 


(4) 


2.425 


3) 


1,491 


(6) 


2i009 


i;i 


1,948 


(4) 


1.827 


(5) 


74.0 


(1) 


67.9 


(5) 


70.8 


(3) 


64.6 


(6) 


1.86 


(5) 


1.97 


(2) 


1.85 


(6) 


2.03 


(1) 




•(2) 


2.66 


(3) 


2.64 


(5) 


*2.69 


(1) 
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Enhanced Earnings 
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Indicator 


Rank 


Indicator Rank 


Indicator 


Rank 


Indicator 


Rank 


Indicator 


Rank 


Indic>tor 


Rank 


1.98 


(5) 


2.08 


(1) 


2.02 


(4) 


2.03 


(3) 


1.89 


(6) 


2.06 


(2) 


32.2 


(4) 


33.9 
" f 


WD 


33.1 


(3) 


29.8/ 


(6) 


31.0 


(5) 


33.5 


(2) 


68.6 


(3) 


69.0 


(2)' 


65.9 


(5) 


70; 8 


(1) 


60.5 


(6) 


68.0 


(4) 


4.7 


(4) 


5.4 


(2) 


5.9 


(1) 


3.6 


(6) 


5.2 
> 


(3) 


4.3 


(5)' 

9% 


46.9 
21.3 
25.6 

i 


(3) . 

(4) 

(2) 

t 


37.2 
21.6 
15.5 


(6) 
(3) 
(6) 


.38.8 - 

13.2 

25.6 


(5) 
(6) 
(3) 


47.1 
23.2 
23.9 


(2) 
(1) 


45.6 
23.2 
22.4 


(4) 
(2) 
(5) 


49.2 
17.4 
31.8 


(1) 
(5) 
(1) 
i 


32.5 . 


(2) 


25.7 


(6) 


29.5 


(4) 


31.2 


(3) 


29.1 


(5) 


38.6 


(« 


40.3 


. (3) 


33.7 


' (6) 


4L2 


(2) 


38.6 


(4) 


34.9 


(5) 


51.7 


(l)" 



9.7 


(3). 


13.7 


16.5 


(3) 


15.6 


24.1 


(2) 


20.9 


35.9 


(2)' 


34.6 


44.4 


(3) 





(1) 

8! 
81 



n.i 

16.3 
26.9 
34.9 
43.2 



(2) 
(4) 
.(1) 
(3) 
(4) 



7.8 


(4 


7.6 


, 19.9 


(1 i 


I 15.5 


23.4 


(4 


! 21.5 


40.4 


(1 


) 30.0 


48.3 




38.5 



(5) 
* (6 
(5) 
(6) 
(5) 

t 



5.8 
17.3- 
24.0 ' 
30.2 
37.8 



(6) 
(2) 
(3) 
(5) 
(6) 
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Table 5.17. (Continued) 



NATIONAL AVERAGE 



GEORGIA 



NORTH CAROLINA 



OHIO 



CALIFORNIA 



NEW YORK 



Indica tor Rank Indicator Rank Indicator Rank Indicator 'Rank Indicator Rank Indicator Rank 



Percent Reduction In IFE 
Deficit From Augmentation 





Enhanced Earnings 


7.7 


(5) 


8.3 




Capacity Earnings 


19.6 


(3) 


16.8 




Full Employment 


30*1 


(3) 


26.6 


\ 


Adequate Employment 


• 40.7 


(3) 


42.7 




Enhanced Capacity 


47.3 


(3) 


49.9 




4 Work Experience Pattern 










"Distribution 


r 








Total Unemployed 


15.8' 


(4) 


13.9 




Not Employed 


~T77 


(4) 


1.8 




Mostly Unemployed 


1.4 


(3) 


1.2 




Mixed 


3.3 


(3) 


3.2 




Mostly Employed 


9.4 


(3) 


7.8 


1 


Total Employed 


84.2 


(3) 


86.1 




Involuntary Part-Ttoe 


Ta 


(3) 


6.7 




Voluntary Part-TiraeA 


23.1 • 


(2) 


21.4 




Employed Full -Time 


55.0 


(5) 


57.8 



(2) 
(5) 
(6) 
(2) 
(2) 



(6) 
(3) 
(6) 
(5) 
(6) 

1) 
2) 
4) 
(2) 



10.4 
16.6 
26.7 
36.9 
44'. 9 



14.8 

TT6- 

1.3' 

3.2 

8.6 

85.2 

21.9 
55.5 



(1) 
(6) 
(5) 
(4) 
(4) 



(5) 
(6) 
(5) 
(5) 
(4), 

2) 
1) 
(3) 
(4) 



6.5 
20.7 
30.6 
46.0 
51.4 



IS. 8 
1.8 
1.3 

• 3.2 
9.6 

84.2 
"5T¥ 
20.8 
57.5 



(6) 
(2) 
(2) 

(1) 



(3) 
(2) 
• (4) 
(5) 
(2) 



4) 
4) 

.5) 
(3) 



8.2 
19.0 
29.1 
36.4 
43.6 



(3) 
(4) 
(4) 
(5) 
(5) 



(1) 
(5) 
(2) 
(2) 
(1) 



(6) 



7.8 
21.9 
32.4 
36.1 
42.9 



15.9 
2-2 
1.7 
4.1 
7.9 

84.1 
SI 
18.2 
60.6 



(4) 
(1) 
(1) 
(6) 
(6) 



(?) 
(1) 

(1) 
(5) 

(5) 
(6) 
(6) 
(1) 



r 



ro 
ro 
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Table 5.18. VARYING WORK EXPERIENCE PATTERNS AMONG TOTAL WORK forpp 

* P Tnt\ P iT IN SEVERE mmiP lH and 



HE Incidence 





* National 


Georgia 


North Carolina 


Ohio 


California 


New York 


i«ifli UMciuyiuycu ^ 


JJ. Dm 


Crt or 

,59 . oX 




49. 6% 


48. 81 




Not Employed ' 
, Mostly Unemployed 
Mixed 

Mostly Employed 


95.1 
69.1 
33.5 # 


1UU. u 

100.0 
70.1 
40.0 


100.0 
100.0 
75.0 
44.2 


100.0 
90.3 
68.5 
28.5 


97.0 . 
" 94.2/ 

Sif • 


\ 100.0 
94.8 
68.9 
30.8 


Total Employed 


18.7 


20.7 


19.3 


17.4 


14.6 


14.8 


Involuntary Part-Time 
Voluntary Part-Time 
Employed Full -Time - 


44.6 
32.6 
^0.0 

V 


52.1 
33.9 
12. 1 


1 45.9 
V 29.2 

r n.7^ 


45.0 
35.5 
8.0 


/ 31.7 
26.6 

7 £ 


53.5 
28.5 

7 A 


f 




HE Share 


v 
> 






National 


Georgia 


North Carolina 


Ohio 


Cal ifornia 


New York 


Total Unemployed 


34.9 


31.9 


35.7 


34.8 


40/8 


42.1 


Not Employed 
Mostly Unemployed 
Mixed 1 
Mostly Employed 


' 7.0 
w 5.4 
9.5 
13.0 


5.5 
5.5 
7.6 
8.9 


if 

14.9* 


7.9 
5.1 
9.6 
12.2 


7.4 
6.8 
10.J5 
* 15% 


10.4 
7.4 
13.0 
' 11.4 


Total Employed 


65.1 


68.1 


64.3 


65.2 


59.2 


57.9 


Involuntary Part-Time 
Voluntary Part-Time 
Employed Full -Time 


11.3 
31. 1 
22.7 


14.4 
30.6 
27.4 


14.0 . 

25.0 

25.2 

J 


11.8 
32.9 
20.5 ■ 

/ 


8.9 
30.4 
20.2 


13.0 
. 24.1 
20.9 








HE Deficit Share 








National 


€e^>rqia 


North Carolina 


Ohio 


Cal ifornia 


New York 


Total "Unemployed 


40.5 ' 


37.6 


f 39.8 


38.7 


35.2 


50.7 


Not Employed 
Mostly Unemployed 
'Mixed 

Mostly Employed . 


7.5- 
10.9 
11.4 
10.5 


4.7 
10.7 
12.5 

9.7 


4.2 
10.3 
11.4 
14.0 


9.4 
9.2 
11.2 
8.8 


7.5 
12.6 
13.1 
12.0 


12.4 
16.0 
13.8 
8.5 


Total Employed 


59.8 


62.4 


60. 2 ^ 


61.3 


54.8 


49*. 3 


Involuntary Part-Time 
Voluntary Part-Time 
Employed Ful 1-Time 


11.2 
17.9 
30.6 


18fF 
31.1 


15.5 
15.5 
29.3 


11.8 
17.2 
32.3 • 


9.1 
19.6 
26.1 


12.2 
12,2 
24.9 
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Table 5.18. (Continued) 









IFE Incidence 








National 


Georgia 


North Carolina 


Ohio 


Cal ifomia 


New York 


Total Unemployed 


22.8% 


25. 51 


26,236- 


17.81 


20.81 


20.21 


.Not Employed 
Mostly Unemployed 
Mixed 

.Mostly Employed 


46.8 
42.4 
28. 1 
13.7 


• 39.3 
58.9 
30.8 
14.8 


33.4 . 
52.7 
29.1 
19.6 


44.1 
32.9 
20.6 
10.1 


49.8 
37.6 
21.6 
13.7 


46.4 
34.9 
26.2 
12.4 


Total employed 


9.Z 


10.8 


10.6 


7.9 


8.3 


8.3 


Involuntary Part-Time 
Voluntary Part-Time 
Employed Full -Tine 

r 


19.8 
17.5 
4.5 


26.9 
18.4 
6.1 


21.7 19.3 
21.0 16.4 
5.0 3.6 

IFE Share 


17.4 
16.6 
3.8 


27.3 
18.3 
3.6 


* 


National 


Georgia 


North Carolina 


Ohio 


Cal ifornia 


New York 


Total Unemployed 


31.7 


27.5 


30.0 


29.7 r 


33.7 


34.5 


Not Employed 
Mostly Unemployed 
Mixed 

Mostly Employed 


7.0 
5.1 
8.3 
11. 3 


5.5 
5.5 
7.6 
8.9 


4.2 
• 5.4 

7.2 
13.2 


8.3 
4.4 
6.9 
10.2 


7.4 
5:3 
7.2 
13.8 


9.7 
5.5 
10.0 
9.3 


Total Employed 


68.3 


72.5 


70.0 


70.7 


66.3 


65.5 


Involuntary Part-Time 
Voluntary Part-Time 
Employed Full -Time 


10.7 

35.6- — , 
20.0 


14.4 
. 30.6 
H 27.4 


12.6 
35.8 
21.6 


12.0 
36.2 
22.0 


9.5 
36.9 
19.9 


13.4 
. 31.4 
20.7 




✓ 




IFE Deficit 


Share 








National 


Georgia 


North Carolina 


Ohio 


Cal Ifornia 


New York 


Total Unemployed 


36.2 


31.7 


'32.6 


32.6 


(38.5 


39.2 


Not Employed 
Mostly Unemployed 
Mixed 

Mostly Employed 


12.3 
7.1 
7.9 
8.9 


6.5 
9.6 
7.2 
8.3 


3.8 
* 10.6 
5.7 

N 12.5 


12.2 
5.0 
8.1 
7.4 


W A 

Tp.2 

Me.e 


16.3 
6.7 
9.3 
6.9 • 


TotaXfmployed 


63.8 


68.3 


67.4' 


67.4 \ 




60.8 


Involuntary Part-Time 
Voluntary Part-Tfme 
Employed Full -Tine 


11.2 
32.3 
,20.3 


15.6 
30.6 
22.3 


13.0 
33.2 
21.2 


16.0 
29,8 
22.6 


8.7 
35.9 
16.9 


15.2 
/ 17.5 



/ 
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Table 5.18. (Continued) 



c 

IFI Incidence 





National 


Georgia 


North Carolina 


Ohio 


California 


New York 


Total Unemployed 


14.2X 


7.5X 


15. 5X 


1K6X 


13. 6% 


14. ZX 


Not Employed 
t Mostly Unemployed 
Mixed 

Mostly Employed 


lid 

26%1 
16. ()\ 
8.6 


28.6 
33.6 
17.0 
12.6 


21.2 
31.7 
19.2 
10.4 


20.3 
24.0 
15.0 
7.3 


37.2 
25.2 
' 12.3 
9.0 . 


31.4 

20.2 
15.1 
7.7 


Total Employed 


4.5 


6.6 


6.6 


3.8 


4.1 


12.4 
• 7.0 
2.0 


Involuntary Part-Time 
Voluntary Part-Time 
Employed Full -Time 


11.4 
6.9 
2.7 


21.2 
9.9 
3.6 


18.3 
11.2 
3.1 


12.2 
5.6 
2.2 


ii i 
11 . J 

6.6 

2.2 








IFI Share 








National 


6eorgia 


North Carolina 


Ohio 


California 


New York 


TotcjH Unemployed 


37.1 


30.2 


28.6 


36.7 


40.7 


42.0 


Not Employed 

Mostly Unemployetfe^ 

Mostly Employed 


8.9 
6.0 
8.9* 
13.3 


. 6.4 
5.1 
6.7 
12.1 


4.3 
5,3 
7.8 
11.4 


7.2 
6.1 
9.4 
14.0 


10.2 
6.5 
7.5 

16.6 


13.0 
6. J 
11.4 
11.3 


Total Employed 


62.9 


69.8 


71.4 


63.3 


59.3 


58.0 


r Involuntary Part-Time 
Voluntary Part-Time 
* Employed Full -Time 


11.6 
26.6 
24.8 


18.1 
26.1 
25.6 


18.2 

A3 , 
^21.6 


14.3 
23.2 
25.7 


11.3 
26.9 
21.1 


12.0 
23.8 
22.0 * 


f 


• 




IFI Deficit Share 


' m 


f 




National 


Georqia 


North Carolina 


Ohio 


Cal ifornia 


New York 


Total Unemployed 


% 39J5 


33.2 


32.4 


35.5 


41.8 


42.2 


Not Employed 
Mostly Unemployed 
Mixed* 

Mostly Employed 


12.7 
7.7 

8.5 ' 
*10.9 


'6.5 
7.7 
8.7 
10.3 


5.1 
7.2 
6.8 
13.4 


9.8 
7.8 
9.2 
8^ 


14.5 
6.0 
7.4 

13.4 


17.9 
6.6 
• 9.6 
8.0 


Total Employed 


60.2 


66.8 


67.6 


64.5 


58.2 


57.8 


Involuntary Part-Time 
Voluntary Part-Time 
Employed Full-Time 


12.4 
22.7 
25.1 


20.7 
24.8 
21.3 


19.8 _ 
24.5 
* 23.3 


19.6 
16.1 
28.8 


12.6 
26.1 
19.5 


13.8 
21.3 
22.8 
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hardship HE and 6.2 percent of the IFE for the total work force, compared 
to 11.3 and 10*6 percent nationwide, and'9.2 percent for both in Georgia. 
On the other hand, the unemployed represented 14.9 percent of the North 
Carolina IJLE and 13.2 percent of its IFE compared to 8.9 percent of both 
the HE . and IFE counts in 'Georgia. HE and IFE rates for the inter- 
mittently unemployed who were jobless less than a third of thei/ weeks in 
the work force were higher in North Carolina than elsewhere. 

The safety net in North Carolina was far more effective than in 
Georgia and compared favorably with Cal ifornia ' and Ohio. Over two-fifths 
of North Carolina's IFI Net-of-Transfers escaped poverty by the receipt of 
# cash and in-kind aid, a percentage exceeded only by New York among the 
sample states. 

Finally, bqth intermediate' and moderate hardship were relatively more 
prevalent compared to severe hardship. Put another way, there were com- 
paratively more persons just above the severe hardship cutoff compared «to 
those falling below. * 

Based on these data, North Carolina should probably put relatively 
more emphasis on helping the less-than-ful 1-year workers, the shprt-term 
unemployed and those employed part-time involuntarily. The state should 
serve relatively more secondary family earners. It might be politically 
prudent to offer less intensive servicer to greater numbers in order not to 
lift workers and families from just below severe hardship to a level 
significantly ahead of those just above severe hardship, since there is 
already a Concentration just above the severe hardship margin. 

Ohio : The severe hardship IFE and IFI rates in 1979 were lower in 
Ohio than in any of the other states in the sample, but the average HE and 
IFE Deficits of those in hardship were quite high. A larger share of the 
persons in Ohio's IFE had Inadequate Individual Earnings than in the other 
states, so that the elimination of individual earnjngs problems as 
simulated by Adequate Employment and Enhanced Capacity augmentation would 
have substantial impacts in reducing the Ohio IFE and the/IFE Deficit- 
greater than in any of the other states. \. / f 



Moderate and intermediate hardship were also low in Ohio, both rela- 
tive to other states and relative Jjp the Ohio severe hardship total. Put 
another way, there were proportionately fewer Ohio work force 'participants 
just above the, severe hardship level who would be affected by measures to 
substantially upgrade those with the most severe labor market problems. 

California : A relatively, large portion of the California work force 
experienced, unemployment, mostly **&f a short-term nature. The severe 
hardship I EE and IFE incidence rates were extremely low among work force 
participants employed all weeks, so that the unemployed accounted for a 
large share of the IFE and the HE. Many of these individuals in hardship 
participated less than full-year. While the hardship incidence rates were 
♦extremely low among Calfornia's full-year workers, they were comparatively 
high among less- than full-year participants. California was lowest among 
the sta^s in the percentage of the -IFE represented by full-time, full-year 
workers, -while the fuJl-year participants who were predominantly* unemployed 
represented only 9.6 percent of the California IFE, compared to 10.6 per- 
cent of the national IFE. * * 



While the average^leficits of persons in the HE and IFE were 'com- 
paratively low, the Earnings Supplementation Rate-Transfers, as well as the 
percentage; reduction in the IFI Net-of-Transfers resulting from cash and 
in-kind aid, were only si ightly -above those in Georgia. California cannot 
- be characterized as generous to its working poor. 

Based on these data, California should focus relatively more on job 
creation for the short-term unemployed. But the basic problem is one of 
limited work force, participation relative to family income needs. The 
> Percent of the IFE who had Inadequate Individual Earnings was lower in 
California than any other sta.te, and providing all individuals in the 
severe hardship IFE with minimally adequate employment would have reduced 
the IFE by only 30.0 percent compared to the 35.9 percent drop in the, IFE 
nationwide with Adequate Employment augmentation. Transfer improvements, 
perhaps rewarding work force attachment, would be necessary to substan- 
tially reduce the IFI. 

New York: Hardship rates were relatively low in New York, par- 
ticularly among full-year workers and those employed full-time- all weeks in 
the work force. But New York had a high unemployment level, and a par- 
ticularly large share of its unemployed were jobless more than a third of 

« n ir n Q W , e , e H WO M k f 2 rc , e ' The P red o>"inantly unemployed accounted for 

8.0 percent of the New York work force compared to 6.4 percent of the 
national work force, and 25.2 percent of New* York's severe hardship IFE 
compared to 20.4 percent of the national IFE. The average IFE Deficit was 
therefore, quite high. Capacity Earnings and Full Employment augmentation', 
i.e., the augmentation strategies focused on unemployment problems, had a 
SSL! , n S1 9" if i«nt relative impact in New York than elsewhere in the 
nation. Despite the high average IFE Deficit, the Earnings Supplementation 
Rate-Transfers was higher in New York than any of the other states. 

In order to address these conditions, New York should probably put 
more emphasis- on job, creation and significant training for the long-term 
unemployed from low-income families. Given the high transfer levels, job 
creation could provide a relatively effective alternative to dependency. 



The Practicality of These Applications 

In concept, then, the hardship measures, particularly the severe 
hardship IFE and the IFE Deficit, would be ideal as a basis for allocating, 
targeting and strategizing the use of resources addressed to the unemployed' 
and underemployed from low-income families. There are, however, some 
practical constraints, and these could become quite formidable when 
combined with the political constraints. Unemployment rates for states and 
labor market areas are derived *rom the Current Population Survey. There 
is an accepted— if technically questionable— method of adjusting the CPS 
with decennial Census data and annual unemployment insurance and other data ' 
in order to derive estimates for labor market areas whereVtRe CPS sample " 
alone is too small to make reliable estimates. Similar adjustment pro- 
cedures could be derived to estimate hardship shares, for all states and 
labor .market, areas. However, the unemployment rates would be inherently 
more dependable estimates because they are based on the average of the 
monthly CPS counts rather than a once-a-year survey. 
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The poverty rates for states and substate areas are* no more dependable > 
than th'e hardship rates, since they are a^o derived from the March Current 
Population Survey. Like the hardship measures, they understate the 
severity of problems in high-cost areas because there is no. adjustment for 
If cost variations other than the 15 percent lower poverty levels used for 
rural areas. Yet the inadequacies of the uniform poverty levels were 
already accepted before large amounts of funds were allocated by poverty- 
based formulae. Were a hardship approach to be seriously considered, the 
cost variation issue would be opened up again by areas threatened with a 
reduction in funds. Moreov.er, an allocation formula which weights both 
p6verty and unemployment rates in some sense balances* the estimation 
problenis, since areas with low costs and high poverty rates probably have 
more disguised unemployment, so that their gains underi one meas{Jreme.nt 
anomaly are offset by their losses under another. 

* • < 
Botb~,tne poverty and hardship measures could be improved by adopting 
an area cost-o.f-1 iving adjustment as is used in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics lower living standard budget. But what is needed in addition is 
an expansion of the 'annual survey of work experience and income in order to 
provide more accurate estimates for states and subareas. Until cost 
variations are adopted in poverty and hardship measures, and statistical 
basis for state and local estimates improved, it is almost assured that the 
losers under a hardship allocation scheme would thwart any change, de- 
fending the familiar, if flawed, unemployment and poverty allocation^ 

procedures. 

The hardship data could, however, f be utilized to determine the 
aggregate annual funding levels. Both the poverty 'and annual average 
unemployment rates presumably considered in the annual budget process have 
•unavoidable lags, so that "old" data must be used in projecting the budget 
level for the coming year. Yet hardship measures tend to fluctuate less 
-than unemployment rates, so that this lag is of less consequence. In fact, 
a main advantage of the hardship formulation would be to concentrate ' 
attention on continuing structural problems. Realistically, it does not 
matter much which conceptual and measurement basis is used, because there 
is little evidence that need levels or changes are the primary determinants 
of congressional budgeting decisions. 

The hardship measures would be of more use in prioritizing target 
groups nationally and locally and in determining intervention strategies. 
The 1980 census and the CPS could be combined to achieve Estimates, and 
disaggregations for states and large substate labor market areas. These 
data could be extremely useful for planning. While need should not be the 
only rationale for prioritizing garget groups, the hardship measures are 
more meaningful than either unemployment or poverty to the extent need is 
considered the determining factor in targeting. 

In summary, the national hardship data could be useful for natio)r*l 
budgetary decisions. With refinements, including cost-of-living adjust- 
ments, disaggregated data could serve as the basis for allocating funds for 
state and labor market areas, although formidable political obstacles would 
have to be overcome. They would be useful for state and labor market area 
planning. While the CPS data could only be disaggregated adequately for 
the larger states, variants of the measures can be calculated from the 1980 
census information. 
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CHAPTER 6. . HARDSHIP— A MATTER OF PERSPECTIVE 



Who Needs New Measures? 



A Parable 

An- ancient parable recounts the story- of six blind men of Hindustan 
who come* upon an elephant in the road. One grasps a tusk and thinks it a 
spear; the next a kffee which he presumes to be a tree; two others touch the 
trunk and tail, which to "them feel like a snake and a rope; the fifth 
brushes against the elephant's ear which seems like a fan; while the last 
bumps into the belly and thinks he has. hit a wall. Ea.ch believes his own 
perception Is reality, arid they walk tfn arguing vehemently whether an 
"elephant" is like a spear, a tree, a rope, a' snake, a fan or a wall: 

" These men of Hindustan 
Disputed loud and long, 
Each of his own opinion, 
Exceedingly stiff and strong'. 
Though" each was partly right, 

And all were in the wrong. , 

. Policymakers, technical experts and laymen who seek to understand and 
improve the structure and. operations of the labor market to assure that "it 
provides adequately for "those willing and able to work are, in many ways, 
like these blind men. Unable to encompass reality, we must grope, using 
statistical measures to determine the size, shape' and texture-, of each ap r 
pendage. Depending on what we touch and how we feel, as well as our 
preconceptions and referents, we may reach quite different judgments about 
the nature of the beast. 

■ Most often we encounter the underbelly of the labor market--its in- 
ability to provide jobs for all those wanting to work. We focus on the 
unemployment problem and the unemployment measures, reasoning, correctly, 
that a person without work is a person without a paycheck, so v that job- 
lessness affects well r being. Where unemployment- is concentrated among 
certain groups or areas, and when «it_rises nationwide, there -is no doubt 
that, on average, the jobless, their families and their- communities suffer. 
For most of us, this is all we understand about the labor market, and 
perhaps all we need to know. , N' »*"" 

■ Others 'focus on the underpinnings rather than the underbelly, con- 
sidering unemployment- only' a" problem when it affects household heads and 
primary breadwinners. An increasing share of the jobless are secondary 
family earners, and their joblessness may have minimal consequences for 
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family well-being. Without the goad of-dire necessity, some wdrkers may be 
lacksadaiskal ♦ in their search' for jobs* * It might reasonably be argued 
' from this perspective that? the aggregate unemployment statistics provide a 
very bloated impression of "the' hardship which prevails among work force ^ 
participants. > - 0 ^ 7" 

5ogie of us concentrate only on the ta.il of ifhemflloyment which rehiains 
after transfers and other nonearned income have cushioned 'its negative • . 
-earnings impacts. In viewv'of the explosive growth of transfers and in-kind 
* aid,^ iSsOften assumed that the truly needy among the unemployed will be 
protected against the consequences of Joblessness. Some would* wag the ^ 
elephant by the tail— arguing thar unemployment is high - because the ■■ 
'available benefits engptfrage malingering, and that^ a., reduction in the 
benefits would, i"n fact, trim* the fat from the'.underbelly. # s 
* * 

Those who meet , the elephant, head-orv may perceive it to be a quite 
different animal. Appended* to the corpus of measured unemployment are a 
number of individuals who move in and out of the labor force In response to 
their changing. employment prospects. Some individuals who are not looking 
, , for wprlc reportf that they would take jobs if any were available. Others v » 
turn their attention to school . or housekeeping when jobs are scarce. , 
Because they ate not actively looking for, work, or are presumed unavailable 
because of ^ther activities* .they are not counted in the official unem- - 
. 1 ploymertt statistics even though experience shows that they will work when, 
* 'jobs become more available. ♦ There *re also many workers who want full-time 
Employment but can- find only part-time jobs. Though less -palpable or 
citable than the other. parts of the elephant, theW appendages are large and 
A growing relative to measured unemployment. 

* Oust as the -tusk ^s thre elephant's most dangerous feature, it might be 
argued' that wages, not unemployment, arj^the pointed factor 'in determining 
well-being: .If earnings rates are high' enough, even l<jjig periods of 
jobletssness.-can be weathered. If pay is low, even full-time work will not 
provide ah' adequate standard of liyihg. The majority of work force par- 
ticipants are fully employed whether^he job market is good or bad, so that t 
thjeir well-being is determined mo£p<Dy wage levels than unemployment * 
" levels. Low wages are more daogerous stiTl wheii combined with intermittent 
or involuntary part-time employment, and those who are gored by low earn- 
ings are ali\most likely to be trampled by t involuntary idleness. 

The trunk of the elephant, used for foraging alnd feeding* may be its 
most characteristic and certainly its most vital feature., A large elephant *- % 
must. have a longer and stronger trunk, and mu^t ke£p it constantly at work, , ' 
to assure sustenance. Likewise, the adequacy of earnings depends on the n 
size and composition of the household which must be„ supported. The 
" adequacy of -household earnings depends not only on hourly wage levels, but ^ 
also on the number of garners and their* hours of availability. The amount 
of work which is needed .depends on whether food is being provided from 
income other than earnings. Those: whd focus on the 4 trunk of the labor 
market prpblem have little interest in wage levels or earnings statistics, 
alone, but concentrate on the poverty numbers whfch tell whether- family 
units of differing composition are abl.e to'fearn enough, or adequately 
supplement earnings, in order to maintain well-being. \ 

* ♦ 

6>. . - 
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Like the blind men in the payable, we are prone to "disputing louti and 
long" that the part of the elephant we touch, measure, or care aboif^, is, 
in truth, its essence. And like those men of Hindustan, each of us is 
partly right. Unemployment does have serious consequences for many of its 
victims. Hardship is prevalent when the unemployment rate is high, and 
hardship. rises when joblessness increases. Yet it is also true that many 
of the unemployed ^suffer little as a result of their idleness because the 
earnings of other family members, or transfer payments and other earnings 
supplements, mitigate the consequences. This if not to deny that many who 
are excluded from the unemployment counts want to be and could be more 
self-sufficient, or-that many with jobs are paid so little that they cannot 
afford the barest essentials. Poverty rises when wages do not keep pace 
with inflation, when unemployment increases and when individuals are 
discouraged and leave the labor force, so that the poverty rate reflects 
the severity of labor market- problems. . .„ " J <*" 

But also like the men of Hindustan, each of us who concentrates on 
only ' a part of the animal can never gr^sp its totality. In order to 
determine t who suffers seriously as a result "of Jabor market problems, we 6 
must looMat hidden as well as measured unemployment, and earnings as, well 
as unemployment; Individual earning levels do not mean much unless con- 
sidered i.n light of breadwinning responsibilities and family status. The 
well-being of workers depends on whether any earnings shortfalls are filled 
by transfers and other supplements. Yet the poverty data do not provide a 
really good picture of the cons^quence^jof labor market problems because so 
many of the poor cannot or do not work, while many of those who escape 
poverty through the receipt of transfers and other income would or could be 
more self-sufficient if they were more successful in the labor market. 

Just as the blind men, might have reasoned together to integrate their 
separate perceptions, it is possible to, simultaneously consider alntne 
detailed statistics on income levels and sources, wages, poverty, Work 
attachment and family status, in order to get a better sense of the di- 
mensions, causes and cures for labor market- related hardship. Yet few have 
the patience or capability to piece together these disparate, statistics. 
Thus, the hardship measurement system was developed to provide a unifying 
perspective by restructuring the data elements and concepts of existing, 
data sets within a framework designed specifically to measure the welfare 
consequences of labor market problems. 



* » 
All Measures Are Arbitrary . 

It ts not always easy to accept one's limitatfons. Many of us "would 
rathef continue groping than admit that our vision is limited and that what 
we perceive is aTdistortion of reality. It is no surprise, -then, that new 
measures requiring new perspectives are rarely greeted with easy ac- 
ceptance, vjhe labor force and poverty measures, now entrenched and 
resistant to change, were once as controversial and confusing as the 
hardship notions may seem today. The unemployment rate, has become so 
commonplace that we sometimes forget that "unemployment" was neither 
defined, in the current sense, nor reliably measured, until 1940. In fact, 
prevailing economic theory prior to the Great Depression actually denied 
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its existence. Workers without jobs were supposed to bid down the wage 
rate until all were employed for less pay, , so that any joblessness was 
voluntary, reflecting wage rigidities, or else merely transitory. It'took 
the massive dislocations of the 1930s to upset this neoclassicial , full- 
'employment equilibrium theory. With at least one of every four labor force 
participants unabje to find a job— most of whom were previously stable 
workers— unemployment could not be written off t as a temporary aberration or 
the fault of those standing in breadlines. 

« 

When President Roosevelt took office to provide a New Deal, the 
pervasiveness^ of unemployment was undeniable, but the exact dimensions of 
the problefjjlfcere uncertain. The National Industrial Conference Board 
estimated that 2.9 million persons ^were unemployed in 1930, while the Works 
Progress Administration studies put the figure at 4.8 million. Estimates 
in 193£ ranged between 5.4 and 8.1 million. This uncertainty reflected the 
lack of agreement about how to define unemployment and the absence of any 
systematic efforts to measure it. Prior to the 1930 census, the only labor 
force data was a decennial count of "gainful workers." Individuals were 
asked what jobs they normally held when they worked. Those looking for 
work but without previous job experience were not counted .as gainful 
workers, while those without jobs or forced to accept employment in a 
differe/it line of wark were included as gainful workers in their usual 
occupation. The aift was to measure the, productive work force rather than 

• variations in employment or unemployment, since ft was assumed that all 
those seeking jobs would be fully employed in their usual line of work if 
they ,were flexible 'in their wage demands. In the 'Great Depression, 
however, when millions were willing and able to work at almost any wage and 
the most denial jobs, the 'gainful worker count was of little relevance. 
Necessity proved the mother of statistical invention, and one of • the first 
tasks of the Works Progress Administration was a national post-card regis- 

' tration of the unemployed irK493#and the initiation of a monthly household 
survey in 1939. Three years later, responsibility for the monthly survey 
was transferred to the. Census Bureau, where sophisticated sampling tech- 
niques were gradually implemented and improved. In these surveys; persons 
14 years of age and over ip the noninsti tutional population were classified 
as either "employed," "unemployed," or "not in the labor force." To be 
counted as "employed," the individual had to have worked for pay at least , 
one hour during the preceding week, or for 15 hours without .pay in a family 
enterprise. Those with jobs but not working because of il lness^ vacation, 
bad weather, a strike, or a layoff of no more- than 30 days, were included 
with the employed, on the assumption that they had some job attachment. 
The unemployed were those not employed, who were willing and able to work, 
and had looked for a job in the last month. 

.Critics of these labor market definitions charged that they were both 
arbitrary and inaccurate. A major issue was their dependence on the 
household member's subjective assessment of wil lingness and abil ity to 
work, and the self-reporting of job search. It was noted that higher 
wages, or reduced income, or increased job availability,, might all increase., 
the desire to hold a job, consequently affecting reported levels of un- 
employment. The subjectivity of the measures' was considered especially 
problematic for secondary family earners. To the extent that their incomes 
were not vital for their families 1 survival, wives and teenagers might 
easilVDe discouraged by bad times. On the other hand, other family 'mem- 
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bers might seek work if the head lost his -or -her job. Thus, the size of 
the labor force wpuld change and so would the measured unemployment rate, 
obscuring'the distinction between unemployment and nonparticipation. 

There were many early critics who charged that the unemployment 
measures understated the degree of Jnvoluntary idleness. Workers employed 
part-time but wanting full-time jobs were counted as employed even if they 
worked only one hour. Thus, the worker^ doing a few odd job's because of the 
dearth of full-time positions would be included among the employed. It was 
also noted that self-employment might disguise unemployment, as persons 
wanting wage-paying jobs would be absorbed into family enterprises, such as 
farms. The employment measure did^not differentiate between adequate and 
Substandard employment. Only hours and not types of work were considered; 
only ,the receipt of wages and not their levels. A worker would be counted 
as employed even if he or she were skilled but working in an unskilled job, 
doing "make-work" or eking out a meager living despite full-time employ- 
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There was a running debate abolut data gathering techniques and the 
purity of monthly surveys. The issue always heated up in bad times. For 
instance, with the sluggish decline in unemployment from ftar 1958 post-War 
peak, the messenger was blamed for the- message. The Joint Economic 
Committee issued analyses of frictional and structural unemployment in 1959 
and . I960, and another on employment concepts in 1961. At the other 
extreme, a Reader's Digest article attacked the data and the statisticians, ' 
asserting, that unemployment figures were more a creation of government ^ 
bureaucrats than a reflection of real economic conditions. \ ' 

But more was involved than political posturing or technical debate 
over the fine points to divert attention from the stark reality of unem- 
ployment. Important changes had* occurred in the labor market and new 
theoretical perspectives, and public policy Issues had emerged over the two 
decades since the labor market statistics • had been introduced. The 
question was not only whether labor market statistics provided embarrassing 
proof of the slow recovery, but also whether they were appropriate after 
twenty years of labor market 'changes. 

One major development was the increase in secondary workers. Female 
labor force participation, which jumped drastically in World War II, con- 
tinued upward throughout the 1950s. Though the products of the post-war 
baby boom- had not entered the labor force by I960, structural changes were 
occurring, intensifying the relative unemployment problems of teenagers,. 
The average unemployment rate of youths aged 16 to 19 years rose from 2.3 
times the overall rate in 1950 to 2.7 times as high in 1960. In 1954, 
males age 20 'years and over accounted for 65 percent 'of the labor force and 
58 percent of the unemployed. Six years later, the adult male shares had 
dropped to 62 percent and 54 percent, respectively. 

Several other structural problems emerged in the late 1950s. There 
was an apparent acceleration of technological change. The impacts were 
concentrated geographically as well as socioeconomical ly , intensifying 
structural problems in the match-up of labor supply and demand. Depressed 
areas were an increasing concern. Most significantly, the disparity 
between the unemployment rates of whites and blacks increased. In 1948, 
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the unemployment rate "for nonwhites was 1.7 times that for whites. It rose 
to 2.0 times as high in 1954, and 2.2 times by 1959. The major factor in 
thris increase was the exodus .of rural and frequently underemployed blacks 
%A the cities, where tjiey became more visible as unemployed and where they 
also came into direct and uneven competition with whites for available 
jobs. 

- - It was also becpming apparent by the late 1950s that (Hill ions of 
workers, in addition tci jthe'Ulacks and the technologically displaced, were 
unabfe to earn an adequate livelihood. Poverty was not new, but i't re- 
mained to be "discovered." 'As with unemployment three decades earlier, 
there were, no agreed definitions of what constituted deprivation and no 
dependable statistics measuring its dimensions, so that many were willing 
to believe that pov-erty did not exist.. It was not until 1964 that Mollie 
OrShansky of the Social Security Administration developed a generally 
accepted poverty index derived by multiplying the costs of a nutritionally 
minimum diet by a factor of three based on crude estimates of the pro- 
portion "of low income budgets spent for food. "These poverty measures were 
adopted as logistical and statistical support for the War on Poverty- 
mapping its strategy, targeting its" resources and benchmarking its prog- 
ress. : 

Like^ the' unemployment concepts, these measures generated^ good deal 
of controversy. There was much debate' over whether the poverty line really/, 
constituted the*margin of deprivatfon. The War on Poverty's critics noted 
that the U.S. poverty standards Exceeded the average living standards \xC* 
most of thfe world. With the introduction of Medicaid* in the mid-1960s, and 

. the expansion, of housing programs later in the decade, detractors argued 
that many needs were being met by in-kind aid, reducing cash requirements 

* so that the poverty counts overstated the dimensions of deprivation. Other 

critics with a more liberal disposition ^arged, that the poverty standards 

had been wrongly defined in absolute rather than relative terms simply to 

demonstrate .progress in the War on Poverty as the nation's living standards 

rose over time. Poverty warriors felt that the poverty definition was too 

strict, and that the "near poor" with incomes percent of the poverty 

thresholds should have been included in the universe of need. 

* 

The poverty measures Were challenged on a range of technical grounds. 
Based on a^ once-a-year .survey no larger than the monthly survey used to 
generate labor /force statistics, the poverty numbers ,were of less relia- 
bility than annual average labor force estimates. There was serious under- 
reporting of income, particularly nonearned income including cash trans- 
fers. The measures did not adjust for regional cost-of-living differences 
other than by lowering the poverty lines a fi^ed percent for residents of 
rural areas., Poverty standards were adjusted each year by the cost-of- 
living index, but it was debatable whether the CPI reflected the costs of 
the items in a poverty level "market basket." ■ ' 

Over time, however, the labor force 1 and poverty measures gradually 
gained acceptance. Two national commissions were appointed by Presidents 
Kennedy and Carter to assess the challenges to the labor force statistics. 
For the most part, these commissions endorsed both the concepts and the 
data gathering procedures, calling for only mtrior refinements and increased 
disaggregations. The Bureau of Labor Statistics tried to overcome some of 
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#the shortcomings of the poverty measures by developing a lower living 
standard budget based on surveys of consumption patterns of low income 
familits and the costs in different areas of the country. While these new 
standards gained some acceptance and application, the poverty measure 
remained the primary indicator of deprivation. In other words, despfte the 
arbitrariness of the concepts, despite continuing debate over the under- 
lying normative issues, statistical procedures and technical details the 
poverty and labor force measures have become familiar through usage, 
enshrined in the law, incorporated into countless textbooks, theories and 

models, and packaged for public consumption by the media. 

* > . — 

The Resistance to Hardship Measures > _ * \ . 

<v 

Ironically, as the poverty and labor force statistics' became accepted 
and, enshrined, secular changes, in the labor market and in the social 
welfare system were continuing to underline their effectiveness for one of 
their.' primary applications— measuring trie welfare consequences , of Tabor 
market problems. In the 1960s and early 1970s, the post-war babies and 
their mothers flooded into the labor market, increasing' the share of the 
unemployed who were second and third family earners while dramatically 
expanding ipart-time employment and reducing poverty by increased family 
work participation. Cash trans fers^and in-kind aid srew rapidly in the 
1960s and early 1970s, extending the overlap between work and welfare. The 
riots in Watts in 1965, followed'by similar disturbances trt other cities, 
focused national attention on the structural labor market problems which 
had not been eliminated by a booming economy. The National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders found that "more than 20 percent of the 
rioters in Detroit were unemployed and many who were employed held inter- 
mittent, low status, unskilled jobs .which they regarded as below their 
educa-tion and ability." The Commission concluded that "pervasive unem- 
ployment and underemployment are the most persistent and serious grievances 
'of minority areas. They are inextricably linked to the problems of .eivil 
disorders." The War on Poverty aTso focused attention on thqal at the end 
of the labor queue who continued to experience difficulties even in a full 
employment economy. The newly introduced poverty data revealed that many 
fam-ilies remained poor despite quite substantial work effort. 

Thus, in 1966, President Johnson directed the Department .of Labor to 
develop "subemployment" statistics which would measure not only)the availa- 
bility of employment, but its adequacy in providing for self-support and 
family maintenance. Subemployment measures for poverty areas were de- 
veloped in 1967 and. national estimates were presented in the 1968 Manpower 
Report of the President . The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 
1973 required the Department of Labor and its Bureau ^pf Labor Statistics to 
calculate and publish measures assessing the adequacy of employment and 
earnings. The 1976 CETA amendments, which established the National 
Commission on Employment and Unemployment Statistics, charged NCEUS with 
developing and refining hardship measures. The 1978 CETA amendments 
repeated the instruction to the Department of Labor to develop and publish 
such- measures.- 
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* Despite the increasing need for hardship measures, as well as repeated 
legislative and administrative prodding, we remain today without accepted 
and regularly published statistics measuring the we 1-f are . consequences of^ 
labor market .problems. The resistance to hardship measures has been as 
great, or greater, than the earlier resistance to unemployment and poverty 
measures. 

Just as the unemployment measures were resisted because they would 
document, that millions were involuntarily idle, and the poverty measures 
were resisted because they would document the existence of deprivation in 
our affluent nation,- hardship measures are opposed because they will show 
th^t there are millions of Americans, both employed and unemployed, who are 
failing in or are failed by the labor market despite their significant work 
effort. To actually measure the extent of such problems would shatter the 
ideological detente between conservative pundits^ who criticize the labor 
force and poverty data for the many ways the numbers overstate problems, 
and the liberal experts who can point to the many ways in which existing 
measures understate the dimensions and degree of suffering. Jhough tbe 
ideology of the left and the right coincide on the notion of targeting 
resources to those most in need, the political and practical interests or 
both conservatives and liberals are better served when resources are widely 
dispersed. # Thus, it is convenient to accept the uaemployment rate as the 
primary measure of labor market problems—since its rise to publicly 
unacceptable levels usually means that mobilization occurs only when the 
middle class is being hurt— and to adopt the poverty measures as a basis 
for transfers, which are focused primarily on the nonworking poor, mainly 
the oldsters, who are a potent political force. 

However, the intransigence towards hardship measures resulted more 
from entropy than ideology. The unemployment measures^and concepts weptf^ 
adopted in a statistical vacuums In the 1930s there were hundreds—not 
millions— of college graduates who had studied the gainful worker coijc^pt 
and its underlying neoclassical economic theory. Few of these scholars;had 
staked their academic careers on quantitative interpretations of reality^ 
There were no computers or econometric models demanding an unvarying 
statistical dief. Reporters did not 'crowd into the Department of Labor* 
each month to get a hot story about the latest body count. By the time the 
poverty measures were introduced, statistics, statistical analyses and 
statistical analysts . were already increasfng in prominence. Yet income 
data and their applications were still relatively virgin territory. War 
had not yet been declared on deprivation, and billions of dollars did not 
rest on the Jevels and fluctuations of area poverty and unemployment rates. 

Today, any new sjet of measures faces the resistance of a- formidable 
array of vested interests— including the academicians who have developed 
their quantitative models around poverty and unemployment data, the stat- 
isticians who have spent their lives refining current measures, the elected 
officials and client groups who stand to lose money if alternative measures 
are used in resource allocation, the press and television commentators who 
can make a story each month from statistical blips in fhe unemployment 
rate, and the informed public, which has a general notion \f what poverty 
and unemployment mean, and has. little interest in learning a new statisti- 
cal language. / 
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There are also formidable problems inherent to hardship measurement. 
Complexity is unavoidable since the measures must consider underemployment 
as well as unemployment, both earned and nonearned income, individual 
earnings alone but also in relation to family size and needs, as well as 
both individual and family earn.ings in light of work force attachment. 
> 

As the National Commission on Employment and Unemployment Statistics 
concluded: It is not realistic to try to incorporate all the dimensions 
into a summary survey statistic such as the unemployment rate and the 
poverty rate. A single indicator cannot give individual attention to the 
components of labor market-related hardship .... deal with' multiple 
classifications of labor force status during a year, or give separate 
attention to the individual's status or to his or her family's economic 
status." -v*. 

The hardship measures proposed in this volume, therefore, include 
three primary indicators: one counting the work force participants with 
inadequate individual earnings , another counting those with inadequate 
family earnings , and the third counting participants with inadequate family 
incomes. These counts of persons falling below earnings and income stand- 
ards are paralleled by measures of the^size of the earnings and income 
shortfalls, yielding an indication of the severity as well as incidence of 
hardship. Because of the difficulty, if not impossibility, of achieving 
consensus on standards of earnings and income adequacy, three different 
sets of hardship standards are utilized. Likewise, because, of disagreement 
about the duration of work attachment which demonstrates a "real" commit- 
ment to work, all the measures are derived for full -year and ha-lf-year, as 
well as total, work' force participants. Variants of these baseline 
measures are' used to address certain "what if" question's which areMm- 
portant for policy. Detailed disaggregations are derived, paralleling the 
primary disaggregations^ of poverty, unemployment and work experience vdata, 
in order to provide more insight tnto the/:omposition and distribution^ of 
labor market- re la ted hardship. In other /words, there is no one hardship 
- measure, but rather a 'comprehensive, and far from Simple, measurement 
system. 

This measurement sys.tem is composited from the same data and defini- 
tional elements utilized in th_e .labor force and poverty statistical 
systems, thus subsuming the problems and controversies ' of each separate 
system. For instance, the work experience data published each year by the 
Bureau ^of .Labor Statistics rely on the ability of the household member 
interviewed, in March to accurately reconstruct the weeks of employment and 
unemployment*, as well as the usual hours of work, of . each family member 
over the preceding calendar year. The income data collected in this same 
* survey, which 'are the basis of the poverty counts, assume that income 
levels and sources are accurately reported. Since there is demonstrable 
underreporting, adjustments must be made which may be accurate in the 
aggregate, but are not as accurate in allocating underreported income types 
to different households in the survey. The hardship data integrate the 
work experience information reported for each family with its income and 
earnings information, so that errors in either or both will be reflected in 
the hardship - measures. 

However, the complexity of the hardship measurement system, or the 
intractability of the technical issues, can easily be exaggerated. The 
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hardship nomenclatures and the corresponding acronyms are unfamiliar and 
perhaps unwieldy, while the disaggregated hardship data are formidable in 
their tetail. Yet for someone equally unfamiliar With labor force concepts 
or witn income and poverty definitions, the Byreau of Labor Statistics 1 
annual reports on work experience and monthly reports on employment and 
earnings, or the Bureau of Census 1 annual reports on income and poverty, 
would be just as challenging in complexity and detail. 

Technical adjustments over decades were required, to finetune the 
weighting^and sampling procedures, undercount adjustments, reliability 
estimates anct^other statistical aspects of the labor force and poverty 
measures, " This work* still continues. Similar efforts will be needed over 
many years to assure dependable and accurate hardship statistics. The 
hardship measures proposed in this volume were developed to utilize in- 
formation gathered the March Current Population Survey.' But the survey 
(instrument is not * sacrosanct, nor is the survey approach. A few new 
questions, for instance, might improve the estimates of hours of availa- 
bility for^vork over the year. Current Population Survey procedures were 
developed primarily to generate statistically reliable unemployment and 
employment counts each month. If annual income and earnings adequacy were 
considered of greater importance, it might be possible to expand the^ample 
*size for the March survey, qj> to supplement this with an alternative 
sample, perhaps a tmi'1 suryey instrument accompanying income tax returns. 

^ It is understandable .if many .of the data gatherers and technfcal 
experts who developed and refined the current concepts and survey pro- 
cedures through years of hard work are less than enthusiastic about 
changes, particularly in a period when budget stringencies are threatening 
'the already existing measurement systems and when staff Sre unavailable to 
handle even the rudimentary procedures .required to insure the integrity of 
current data .systems, much less to undertake the detailed technical work 
necessary to refine a new measurement system. Yet the obstacles $re not 
insurmountable. * The hardship measures used in this volume cost only a few 
thousand dollars >to tabulate' from already-gathered survey data for each 
year. The measures certainly meet the /legislative charge to the Department* 
of Labor, as well as the recommendation of tfie -/National Commission on 
Employment and Unemployment Statistics "that the .Bureau of Labor Statistics 
prepare an annual report containing measures of the N different t types of 
' labor market- related economic hardships resulting from low wages, unem- 
ployment and insufficient participation in the labor force" with data 
presented "which refer to individuals ... in conjunction with the family 
relationship and the household income status of the individual . . . ." 
Without disputing the need for refinements, the benefits of larger samples, 
or the desirability of more precise survey questions as a basis for hard- 
ship estimates, there 1s no doubt that hardship measurement is technically 
feasible and that the measurement system proposed in this volume is at 
least one reasonable approach. - , 

The real issue is not the feasibility of the hardship measures, but . - 
whether they are woi*th the trouble. Social statistics and statistical 
concepts are clearly not immutable, but rather a set of conventions useful 
only to the extent that they describe existing conditions* organize and 
quantify these in light/of perceiyed theory, and generate information, 
needed in addressing poncy issues. The labor force and poverty measures 
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have been accepted because they have serve* these purposes in the past. 
They still may serve these purposes for those'who are knowledgeable enough 
to, integrate the detailed and disaggregated labor force and income data in 
light of changing family patterns and labor' force participation, and the 
increased overlap of work- and welfare. . But the hardship measures, seek to 
simplify this integration, helping .blind men to' see the whole of the 
elephant, not just it* separate appendages. The true test of the proposed 
measurement system is whether it provides this unifying perspective, in- 
creases understanding and improves policy. * 

f 

A Summary of Findings 



If the blind ,men of Hindustan could, see, they would- real ize that the 
"elephant" is not a - spear, a tree, a rope, a snake, a fan or a wall. It is 
a large and lumbering creature, with an uneven ' footfal 1 and serious con- 
sequences for those who cross its path. It can be harnessed or caged, but 
hardly ignored. Analogously, the new measures reveal that labor market- 
related hardship is an immense prbblem, serious in both good times and bad. 
The consequences of hardship are .distributed unevenly, and for those 
affected, the burdens are serious indeed. Hardship cannot be easfly 
eliminated. A combination of macroeconomic measures, actions targeted to 
structural labor market problems, and coordinated income transfer policies, 
are necessary to make significant progress. In almost every feature, the 
welfare consequences of labor market .problems look different when assessed 
from the hardship perspective rather than from the unemployment and poverty 
perspectives.' 

The Dimensions and Distribution of Hardship 

• The number who suffer Severe , hardship as a result of labOr mar- 
ket proble ms experienced during the year far -exceeds "average annual unem- 
ployment. While many -of the unemployed are affected little by their weeks 
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of idleness, millions of workers who are able to find .jobs all weeks they 
are in t he work force earn , less-than what is necessary to support t hem- 
selves and their families. ' ~ 

Because of low wages and involuntary part-time employment, in addition 
to unemployment, one-fourth of the 117.0 million work force participants in 
1979 had annual earnings below the minimum wage multiplied by their hours 
of availability. This 28.3 million with Inadequate Individual Earnings 
dwarfed the 6.0 million annual unemployed. There were 41.0 -mil 1 ion work 
force participants who earned less than 125, percent of the minimum wage for 
their annual hours in the work force, while a staggering 51.0 .million 
earned less than 150 percent of the minimum wage equivaTent, in 1979. To 
put'this in perspective, a family of four with the head working full-time, 
full-year, and a secondary w6rker employed half-time, full-year, would have 
just earned enough to maintain what the Bureau of Labor Statistics defined 
as a lower living standard budget if both received 150 percent of the 
minimum wage or $4.50 per. "hour fn- 1979. 
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While many of these workers wi;£h ' Inadequate Individual Earnings 
resided in families with other, better paid workers amlT therefore, 
reasonably adequate family ^earnings, half lived/in famines with total 
earnings below the poverty level. There were another 4.2 million workers 
who earned more than the minimum wage equivalent for their hours in the 
work force, yet lived in families with earnings below the poverty level 
because of limited work .force participation or large family size; 

* * » 

Cash transfers and other earnings supplements protected some of these 
low earning individuals and families from hardship. Yet among the 13.3 
million vfith Inadequate Family Earnings in 1979, 7;1 million had Inadequate 
Family Income, i.e., they remained in poverty after the receipt of cash 
transfers arid other earnings supplements. There were 10.5 million work, 
force participants in families with incomes less than 125 percent of the 
poverty level, and 14.4 million in families with incomes less than 150 
percent of the poverty level: 



Inadequate Individual Earnings (-HE) 

Severe Hardship : Earnedless than 
100 percent of the minimum wage 
for nours of availability.* 

Jnterrediate Hardship : Earned less 
tnan 125 percent of tne mir^num 
wage for hours of availability. 

Moderate Hardship : Earned less 
tnar 150 percent of the/minimum 
*age for hours of avai l'abi 1 1 ty. 

Inadequate Family Earnings (IFE) 

Severe wardship* : work force 
participants in families with 
cc^oired earnings below the 
pc.erty level. 

Interrelate Hardship : Work 
force participants in»6amilies 
witn ccroined earnings less 
than 125 percent of tne poverty 
1 eve 1 . 

Mocerate Hardship : Work force 
participants in famil ies with 
corrbined earnings less than 
150 percent of poverty level. 



Numbers 
(000) 



28.269 



40,961 



51,426 



13,280 



17,190 



21,553 



Percent of 
work force 
\ 



24. JX 



35.0 



44.0 



11.4 



14.7 



18.4 



Number in 
^hardship 
divided by 
average annual 
unemployment 



4.7 



6.9 



8.6 



2.2 



2.9 



3.6 



Inadequate Family Income (IFI) 

Severe Hardship : Work force 
participants in poor families. 

Intermediate Hardship : 'Work . 
force participants in families 
witn incomes less than 125 
peircent of poverty level. 

Moderate Hardship : Work force 
participants in families with 
incomes less than 150 percent 
of poverty level. 



7,055 



10,524 



14,354 



6.0 



9.0 



12.3 



1.2 



1.8 



2.4 
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These hardship counts for. the total work force included some in- 
dividuals with very limited work force attachment. Yet even if concern is 
limited to workers participating 50 weeks or more,, the numbers with 
.inadequate earnings and incomes are sobering: 



Inadequate Individual Earnings 
Inadequate Family Earnings 
Inadequate family Income 



Ha rds h i p ' amofig f u 1 1 -yea r 
work force participants 



Severe 
? (000) 



14,248 
5J,675 
3,098 



Intermediate Moderate 
(000) ■ (000) 



22,047 
8,088 
5,075 



29,442 
10,981 
7,383 



. . ' Majy individuals in the .s evere hardship HE have earnings only a 
fgw_dglj|rs below the minimum wage Equivalent, and many families in t he se- 
vere hardship IFE and IFI have earnings and incomes very close to the pov- 

!^.li eva !vT Y ? t t^, aggregated, av e rage deficits of persons in hardship 
ire^ujasjar fr i ai. U nlike the unemployed, the hards hip populat i on is con cen- 
trated at the .bottom of the income distribution. ^ 

/To raise all work force participants up to minimum wage equivalent 
earnings for their hours of availability would.have required $52.0 billion 

v in 1979, which represented 4.0 percent of the nation's reported wages and 
salaries. The individual earnings shortfall for all work force partici- 

Vpjmts in the severe hardship HE was $1,839. The HE Deficit for full-year 
work force participants was $38.0 billion and averaged $2,698. 

To raise family earnings to the poverty level for all families with 
5 ™/°r Ce P dr : tlcl P? nt s would have required $31.7 billion in 1979, or 
$2,384 for each work force participant in the IFE. To eliminate poverty 
among families with work force participants wo'uld have required $12.8 
billion in additional earnings, or $1,818 per work force participant in the 
severe hardship IFI. , , 

Jhe wage bills needed to eliminate intermediate and moderate hardship 
were even larger: H 
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lit Deficit 
IFE' Deficit 
IFI Deficit 



HE Deficit 
IFE Deficit 
IFI Deficit 
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Hardship deficits 
(millions) 



Severe Intermediate Moderate 



$51,998 
31,656 
12,825 



$87»442 
48,556 
23,015 



$136,402 
66,668 
37,173 



Hardship deficits as percent of 
total wages, and salaries 



Severe 

4.02 

2.4 

0.9 



Intermediate 

6.7% 

3.7 

1.6 



Moderate 

10.S* 
5.3 
2.6 



Average hardship deficits 



HE Deficit 
IFE Deficit 
IFI Deficit 



Severe 

$1,839 
2,384 
1,818 



Intermediate 

$2,135 
2,825 . 
2,187 



Moderate 

$2,652 
3,232 
. 2,590 



There can be no doubt, then, that the hardship measures focus on. those 
workers whose employment problems have the most serious consequences: 





Percent in 


Percent in 




families with 


families with 
incomes, ov^r' 




incomes below 




$8,000 


$15,000 > . 


Total in work force in 1979 


11.2% 


7o.;o% 


Persons Experiencing 




£3.0 


unemployment 


23.2 


Workers with Inadequate Individual 




48.6 


Earnings 


29.5 


Workers with Inadequate Family 






Earnings 


66.1 


, 8.0 


Workers with Inadequate Family 






r Incomes 


93.8 


, 0.0 



• Hardship, like unemployment, is most likely to- affect woitien, 
minorities, younger and older workers, those with limited education, work" 
ers in blue collar and service jobs, and residents of nonmetropolitan areas 
and large central cities. As a general rule, the burdens of hardship are 
even more mal distributed than the burdens of unemployment? 
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—The incidence of unemployment among females in the work force during 
S979 was 104 percent of the incidence among males. In contrast, the female 
IFI j^ate was 135 percent that for males, the IFE incidence was 137 percent 
as high, while the HE rate among women' was 186 percent of the rate among 
men. Comparing male and female family heads who were the sole breadwinners 
for their households, the unemployment, HE, IFE and IFI rates for women 
were,' respectively, 208, 307, 242, and 355 percent those among males: 



Males 
Females ' 

Mai e .family 
.heads (No wife 

in work force) 
Female family 

heads 



Average 
annual 
unemploy- 
ment 



6.8 




3.4 
5.2 



Percent 
experi- 
encing 
unemploy- 
ment 

15.5% 
16.1- 



9.8 
,20.4 



HE 


• IFE 


IFI 


incidence . 


incidence - 


incidence 








17.5% 


9.7% 


5.2% 


32.4 


13.4 


7.1 


9.7 


13.8 r _ 


6.2 ; 


29.8 


33.4 


22.0 



j —Black workers were two-thirds more likely than whites to experience 
unemployment during 1979, and half again as likely to* have Inadequate 
Individual Earnings. But the IFE rate among black's was two and a hal-f* 
times jfhat among whites,; while the IFI rate was nearly three and a half 
times that of whites.. Similarly, Hispanic workers were* half again as 
likely to -experience unemployment, two-thirds more likely to have Inade- 
quate Family Earnings, and 2.4 times^as likely to be poor; 



Whites 
Blacks 
Hispanics 



Average 
annual 
unemploy- 
ment 

5H% 
12.2 
' 8.3 



Unemployment 
incidence 

14.7% 

24.2 

22.0 



HE 
incidence 

22.9% 
34.6 - 
.28,5 



IFE 
incidence 

9.8% 
*.24.1 - 
16.0 



IFI 
incidence 

4.8% 
16.4 

15r5 



—Workers age 65 and over were twice as likely as those age 25 to 44 
to have Inadequate Individual Earnings during 1979 and 5.4 times- as likely 
to have Inadequate Family Earnings, although income transfers equalized IFI 
rates. Teenage workers were three and a half times as likely as prime age 
workers to have Inadequate Individual Earnings. The IFE r*ate among teen- 
agers was three-f.ifths higher, while their IFI incidence was 28 percent 
above that for 25-to-44-year-olds: 
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Average ' 
annual 
unemploy- 
ment 


Unempl oyment 
* incidence 


he 

incidence 


4 

IFE 
incidence 


IFI 
incidence 


16-19 
20-24' 
25-44 " 
45-64 

65 and over 


16. IX 
9.0 
4.5 
3.1 
3.4 


26.5X 
25.5 
14.9 
9.1 
•5.8 


59.4% 
30.8 . 
16.9 
17.5 
35*7 


15. 2%* 
12.7 

8.4 

9.2 
45.1 


9.2% 
8.0 

5.7 * 
4.2 ' 
4.3 



— The ^chances of experiencing aaempl oyment during 1979 were 2.6 times 
higher among high school dropouts than among college graduated, but the 
HE, IFE and IFI rates for dropouts were, respectively, 3.7, 4.3 and 5.5 
times thos£ for college graduates: . 



Students 
Dropouts 

High school graduates, 
no further eduglWon, 

.Post-secondary (f 
years) 

College graduates!, r 




# 



Unemployment 


HE 


. IFE 


IFI 


incidence 


incidence 


incidence 


incidence 


20. 3% 


54.7% 


16.2* 


8.0% 


22.0 


34.6 


21.5 'f 


12.1 


' 15.9 


21.3 




r 


13.0 


16.2* 


7.6 


3.8 ' 


8.5 


. 9.4 


• 4.9 


2.2 



—Workers employed primarily as operatives, laborers, farm workers and 
service workers were 2.8 times % as likely to experience unemployment, as 
workers in professional, technical, managerial and administrative jobs, but 
their HE, IFE and rfl rates were 3.4, 2*9 and 3.5 times as large: 



Professional , 
technical and 
managerial 

Sales, 

Clerical 

Craft and 
kindred 

Operatives 

Laborers . 

Farm workers 

Service workers 



Average 
annual 
unemploy- 
ment 



Unempl oy 

ment 
incidence 



lit 
incidence 



IFE , IFI 
incidence' --incidence 



2.3% 


7.1% . 


10.2%' 


- 5.6% 


' 3.9. • 


iQ.8 


29.4 


10.8 


4.5 


12.1 


21.3 


8.5 


4.5 - 


17.3 


.11.5 


7.5 


7.7 


22.0 


19.6 


10.1 


10.8 


27.4 


35.2^ 


16.6 


3.8 


11.0 ' 


58.4 


25.7 


7.1 


16.8 


' 44.8 


20.2 






* 





2*6% 

4>4 

4.4 

4.3 
5.6 
9.7 
15.7 
10.9 



26.7 



--Workers residing in nonmetropol itan areas had the same chance of 
experiencing- unemployment as those in metropolitan areas, but they were 
two-fifths more likely to have ladequate Individual Earnings, while their 
IFE and IFI rates were 50 and 46 percent higher, respectively. The unem- 
ployment incidence in central cities of SMSA's with over one million 
population was 1.3 times the incidence in surrounding suburbs; the 
central city IFE and IFI rates were 1.8 and 2.3 times those of 
areas: 



large 
suburban 



Metropolitan 


Average 
annual 

unemploy- 
ment 


Unemploy- 
ment 
incidence 


HE 
incidence 


IFE 
incidence 


IFI 
incidence 








area 
Central city 
Suburbs 
Nonmetropol itan 


5,8% 

7.1 

5.0 


15.7% 
17.6 
14.3 . 


21.4% 

23.0 

20.1 


10.1% 
13.1 
8.1 


5.4% 

7.7 

4.0 


area 


5.7 


15.7 


29.8 


13.9 


7.3 



Causal Factors 



hardsh 



U nemployment is not always, 
ip. * Underemployment—including, 



always, or even usually, 'associated with 
low wage ful l-time or voluntary 



part-time work, as wel I I as involuntary part-time employment— is a more fre 
guent cause of hardshi p than unemployment. Fu 1 1 -time, nil I -year employment 
is no guar antee of self-sufficiency. And while the individual earnings 
deficits of part-time workers are less than those of full-time workers a nt* 



le unempl oyed, the earnings shortfalls of part-time workers contri'bn,,. 
significantly to family earnings problems. — 

Almost half of the 18.5 million work force participants who experi- 
enced some unemployment during 1979 had annual earnings above the minimum 
wage equivalent for their hours of availability. Less/than a fourth 
resided in families with below-poverty earnings. Just orie in seven of the 
unemployed resided in a poor family. ~" 

While the incidence of hardship was lower among those workers who were 
able to -find and keep jobs for all their weeks in the work force, the 
employed with inadequate individual and family earnings and income out- 
numbered the unemployed in hardship: 



/ 
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Severe hardship Severe hardship 

incidence ' share 



HE IFE IFI HE * IFE IFI 
Employed all weeks 12.6% 5.8% 3.6% 65.1% £8.3% 62.9% 




Employed full-time 

all weeks 10,0 4.5 2.7 22.7 22.0 24.8 

Employed part-time 
- voluntarily some 

or all weeks 32.6 17.5 6.9 31.1 35.6 22.6 

Employed part-time 
involuntarily some 

weeks . 44.6 19.8 11.4 11.3 , 10.7 

Unemployed some weeks 53.5 22.8 14.2 34.9 31.7 

The hardship deficits for participants with different patterns of work 
experience provide a measure of the relative consequences of different 
labor market problems. The average HE Deficit for p$rt-time workers was 
l'ess tharv that for full-time workers, or for the unemployed, yet the 
part-timers still accounted for 29 percent of the 1979 aggregate HE 
Deficit. The IFE and IFI Deficits are allocated among family work force 
^participants * in relation to the degree that their individual earnings* 
problems contribute to the family earnings or income shortfall. Part-time 
workers accounted-^for 43 percent of the IFE Deficit and 35 percent of the. 
IFI Deficit in 19^9. In other words, part-time workers' accounted for a 
substantial share of potential .earnings for families with inadequate 
earnings and incomes," and their low wages, as well ffs limited hours of 
availability, were a major cause of hardship: 









Average deficit 
















of suborouD as 














Dercent of average 




Share of 










deficit for all 






total severe 








in severe hardship 


hardship deficit 




> 




lit 


IFE ' 


IFI 


HE 


IFE 


IFI 




Not employed 


10755 


175X 


143t- 


8X 


125 


131 




Intermi ttently employed 


117 


97 


96 


< 33 


24 


27 


1 


Part-time involuntary 


100 


105, 


107 


11 


11 


12 




Part-time voluntary 


56 


91 


85 


18 


32 


23 




Employed full-time 


135 


92 


102 


. 31 


20 


25 



• Because needs increase with family size, the welfare consequences 
of low earnings are more serious for breadwinners who must support large 
families. Assuring minimally adequate individual earnings for all persons 
in hardship would alleviate, out not eliminate, Inadequate Family Earnings? 

Among ' the 13.3 million total work force participants- with below- 
poverty family earnings in 1979k and the 5.7 mTllion in the work force 

i 
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full-year, 4.2 mfllion and 1A million, respkjively, had individual 
earnings above the minimum wage equivalent for their usual hours of availa- 
bility. Conversely, among the 28.7 million/total work force participants 
in the -severe hardship II£, of whom 14.2^fnilliQn were full-year partici- 
pants, only 9.1 and 4.5; million, respectively, were in families with 
below-poverty earnings. 

. The probabilities that Inadequate Individual Earnings will be as- 
sociated with Inadequate Family Earnings, or that family earnings will be 
inadequate despite adequate individual earnings, increase with the number 
of dependents per worker. For instance, the IFE incidence among workers in 
families with two- work force participants was as follows: 



Two family members 
Three family members 
Four or five family 

members 
Six or more family 

members 



Severe hardship 
« IFE incidence 
among workers 
with Inadequate 
Individual Earnings.* 

18.9% 
17.9 



46.9, 



Severe hardship 
IFE incidence 
among workers 
with adequate 
individual earnings 

1A% 
I- 2 

* 2.3 
9.3 



The' likelihood of having Inadequate Family 
there are more breadwinners with greater labor 
instance, workers from families with four or five 
IFE rates: 



Three or more full-year participants in family 
Three or more in work force at least one week 

Two full-year participants 

Two in work force at least one week 

One full -year participant 

One in work force at least one week 



Earnings declines when 
irce attachment. For 
fibers had the following 



Severe hardship 

IFE rate 
among workers 
in four or five 
member families 

1.6% 
3.0 

5.5 
8.6 

12.3 
20.5 



Eliminating the HE Deficits of all persons with be Tow-poverty family 
earnings would have reduced the 1979 IFE count by only 36 percent', and the 
IFE Deficit by 41 percent. Among full-year work force participants, the 
IFE would have been reduced less than three-fifths by the elimination of 
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Inadequate Individual Earnings, Even if all the unemployed and involuntary 
part-time workers in the IfE were provided their usual wage for any hours 
of forced idleness and, if everyone's earnings were then intreased by 10 
percent, the IFE would have been reduced by only 45 percent and the IFE 
Deficit by 47 percent. Similar augmentation of the earnings of full-year 
workers would have left a third of th£ full-year IFE with below-poverty 
.family earnings. 

r 

Income transfers mitigate the we! fare consequences of labor 
market problems, but many work force participants and their families, in- 
cluding millions with substantial work force attachment, fall through the 
safety net. In-kind aid provides further relief, but adding the estimated 
value of in-kind aid (other than health care) to cash income only modestly 
reduces the number of work force participants in poverty? 

Of the 13*3 million Work force participant^ in families with earnings 
below the poverty level in' 1979, 2.8 million were lifted out of poverty by 
nontrans^er earnings supplements such as private pensions, alimony, divi- 
dends ana\interest. .Cash transfers then raised ^ third of the remaining 
10.5 million out of poverty. If the value of food stamps were added to the 
cash incomes of recipient families, and this combined amount were compared 
to the poverty level for the family, another 0.5 million workers would have 
been lifted out of poverty/. If the value of free school lunches and 
housing subsidies were added to cash income and food stamps, the working 
poor would have been reduced by an additional 0.3 million. In other words, 
the- Net-of-Transfers IFI declined by a third as a result of cash transfers 
,alone, while cash and in-kind transfers (excluding health care) together 
reduced the number of working poor by almost half. The IFI Net-of- 
Transfers Deficit was reduced $11.2 billion by cash transfers, while the 
cash -equivalent of food stamps,, school lunches and housing subtracted an 
additional $2.4 bil lion, representing reductions of 47 and S7 percent 
respectively: 
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Transfer Impacts on 
the number of the workfna poor 



(000) 

Work force participants In families 
with below poverty earnings (IFE) 

J 13,280 

-Lifted out of poverty by" 
non transfer .earnings 

supplements - 2,823 

■ "Work force participants 10,457 
who would be poor without 
transfers (IF! Net-of- 
Transfers) 

-Lifted out of poverty 
by cash transfers - 3,402 

'Work force participants 7,055 
In poverty (IFI) 



-Lifted out of poverty by 
addition of value of food 
stamps to cash Income - 533 

-Lifted out of poverty by 
addition of value of 
housing subsidies and 
school lunches to cash 
Income and food stamps - 281 

a Work force participants 6,241 
In poverty counting In- 
kind aid as income (IFI 
Including In-Kind Aid) 



Transfer impacts on 
poverty deficit of the working poor 



Family earnings deficit of work force 
participants in families with below 
poverty earnings (IFE Deficit) 

-Reduction in family earnings 
deficit resulting from non- 
transfer earnings supplement* 

•Poverty deficit of famlltes 
with work force participants 
if cash transfers excluded 
(IFI Net-of-Transfers Deficit) 

-Reduction in poverty deficit 
resulting from cash transfers 

•Poverty deficit of families 
with work force participants 
(IFI DeficU) 

-Reduction in poverty deficit 
^ If food stamps counted as 
* cash income 

-Further reduction in poverty 
deficit if value of hodsing 
subsidies and school Junches 
added to casb income and 
food stamps 

•Poverty deficit of famille? 
with work force participant*, 
when In-kind aid valuo in- 
cluded with c<Kh Incomn (fFl 
In^ludinq In-Kind Aid Deficit) 



($000) 
$31,656 



- 7,650 
.24,006 



■ 1W81 
12,825 



- 1,916 




Hardship Trends * 

' t J For the tot al work force, there was a noticeable decline i n HE 
incidence over the 1974-1980 period. The severe hardship IFE rate declined 
modes tTvr while the severe hardship IFI rate changed little. ac tuaTTvTTsT 
mg between 13/5 and iwu. The moderate and intermediate hardship I IE and 
IFE counts increased relative to the severe hardship totals, while the mod- 
erate and intermediate hardship IFI totals declined relativ e to the severe 
hardship IFI, , " ^ ; 

Comparisons between the two low unemployment years, 1974 and 1979, and 
the two high unemployment 'years, 1975 and 1980, are the best indicators of 
multi-year trends. The severe hardship HE rate dropped by 1.6 percentage 
points between 1974 and 1979, and 1.4 percentage points between 1975_ and 
1980* In contrast, the intermediate hardship HE rate declined only 0.3 
percentage points over .the. first period and 0.5 percentage points over the 
second; while the moderate hardship HE declined 0.3 percentage points 
between 1974 and 1979 but rose 0.7 percentage points between 1975 and 1980. 
The number with individual earnings above the severe hardship level but 
below the intermediate hardship level increased from 37 of the severe 
hardship HE in 1974 to 45 percent in 1979, or from 32 «to 37 percent 
between 1975 and 1980. .This suggests that wage increases, declining un- 
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employment or other factors raised some Individuals out of severe hardship 
without having the same proportionate impacts on those with less severe, 
but still significant, labor market problems: 



H*rdship incidence for total work force 



Severe Hardship 

m 

IFE 
IFI 

Intermediate Hardship 

HE 
IFE 
IFI 

Moderate Hardship 

lit 
■ IFE 
IFI 



1974 



25.8X 
11.6 
6.1 



35.3 
14.9 
9.2 



44.3 

18.5 
12.8 



1979 



24.2% 
11.4 
6.0 



35.0 
14.7 
9.0 



44.0 

18.4 
12.3 



1979- 
1974 



-1.6% 

-0.2 

hOA 



-0.3 
-0.2 
-0.2 



-0.3 
-0.1 
-0.5 



1975 1980 



29.11 
13.2 
6.9 



38.4 
16.8 
10.3 



46.6 
20.9 
14.3 



27.7% 
12.8 
7.2 



37.9 
16.4 
10.4 



47,3 
20.5 
14.1 



1980- 
1975 



-1.4% 

-0.4 

♦0.3 



-0.5 
-0.4 
♦0.1 



+0.7 
-0.4 
•0.3 



1980- 
1974 



+1.9% 

+1.2 

+1.1 



+2.6 
+1.5 
+1.2 



+3.0 
+2.0 
+1.3 



The severe hardship IFE rate dropped 0.2 percentage points between 
1974^>qd 19/^, and 0.4 percentage points between 1975 and 1980. The 
declines^<n the intermediate and moderate hardship IFE rates were of 
•similar magnHiMe, so thai: both the Intermediate and moderate hardship IFE 
counts increased in relation to the severe hardship IFE count. 

The jlfrttems were reversed in the case of the IFI, where the severe 
hardship rate declined only 0.1 percentage point between 1974 and 1979, 
while rising 0.3 percentage points between 1975 and 1980. In ^contrast, the 
moderate hardship IFI incidence declined by 0.5 percentage points in the 
first period and 0.3 percentage points in the second, reducing the moderate 
hardship IFI relative to the severe hardship IFI. The relative labor 
market gains of the worst off were thus offset by changes 1n the relative 
distribution of nonearned Income. 

• The IFI incidence did* not improve between 1974 and 1979 , and ac- 
tually rose between 1975 and 1980, because of the declining effectiveness 
of the safety net for the working poor. The impact of nontransfer earnings 
supplements increased significantly over the period. Changes in the com- 
position of the IFE were favorable and the average IFE Deficit declined*, 
but the diminished impact of cash transfers more than offset these favor- 
aDie developments. The safety net for the working poor had unraveled pno7 
to the massive cutbacks in social programs in the early 1980s." ~~ — ~ 

Nontransfer earnings supplements raised- 18.3 percent of the severe 
hardship IFE out of poverty in 1974 but 21.3 percent in 1979. This "Earn- 
ings Supplementation Rate-Nontransfers" increased from 16.2 percent in 1975 
to 19.5 percent in 1980. Yet the Earnings Supplementation Rate-Total, 
which considered transfer as well _as. nontransfer earnings supplements, 
declined from 47.1 to 46.9 percent in the first period, and from 47.3 to 
44.0 percent in the second. The reason is that cash benefits lifted 35.3 
percent of the Net-of-Transfers IFI out of poverty in 4974, but only 32.5 
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£51' wVIM? ""*»■«"• dr °>- f ™ 37.1- to 30.4 percent, 

k„* J!L e i 1 m P acts °? ca u sh transfers on the nonworking poor declined as well, 
but the slippage in benefits was greatest for the working poor. For in- 
stance, 50 7 percent of all persons in households without any work force 

M lV^ent^llm^iii^ « Ut ° f P °. verty b * ca !, h tenef1ts c ™P ared ^ 
percent .in 1980. This 1.6 percentage point drop compared to a 6 7 

ifn??? po I nt , dr0p in the proportion of otherwise poor families with at 
Jeast one work force participant who were lifted out of "poverty by trans- 

wr^L? r n? T 0CC "T\?? S P} e 3 * u * ht decline in the cons-tant dollar 
average Net-of-Transfer IFI Deficit. It was not explained by changing work 
force composition or work experience patterns. For almost all subgroups in 
the work force, there was a noticeable decline in the Earnings Supple- 
mentation Rate-Transfers. As a result of favorable changes in work ex- 
perience patterns of persons with Inadequate Family Earnings, the Earnings 

beEEee?^^ ^ have risfen °' 3 P^centage points 

between 1975 and 1980. Favorable changes in the sex and family relation- 
ship composition of the IFE should have increased the transfer impact by 
0.6 percentage points, offsetting the 0.8 percentage point decline which 
might have been expected from the reduced proportion of older workers (who 
more frequently receive, transfers). . 

. • Changes in work attach ment and experience patterns were relat ive- 
ly neutral, as increase d full-year participation reduced har dship nmhahil- 
n f| S I °. Sett1 .i q y "^tive effects of increased pa rt-time emplovm eTtT 
On the other nana, change s in the composition of th e total work force were. 

f" .k . a ". Ce :. ^te f avoraNe, contributing t o the decline of the severe 
hardship HE and IFE rates. : 



The proportion of the total work force who were full -year participants 

li^SnJTJ 0 ? l 9 tt t0 71 - 8 perC6nt in 1979 ' w ™ e the pro^? o 
participating at least half year increased from 83.0 to 84.4 percent: The 

™2?!5!H 0f , u h nem P l0 * me "t dropped by 2.1 percentage poi/its, while among the 
unemployed, the proportion who were jobless- for over one-third of- their 
weeks of participation dropped from 41.8 to 40.6 percent. These labor 
market developments reduced hardship probabilities, since the <hort- term 
• SSL force . Participants, those experiencing unemployment, and particularly 
.those predominantly unemployed, had significantly higher he and IFE 
likelihoods. . ; - 3 

t,riiI he n,K rC ^. 0 / the - ^1 work force employed .voluntarily or involun- 
tarily part-time for some or all weeks in the work force and who experi- 
enced no weeks of unemployment, increased from 22.5 percent in 1974 to 29 2 
percent in 197-9. Since the severe hardship HE rate amonq part-time 
workers was three-fourths higher than for the rest of the work force" whJTe 

f?F L ^T r pP nrT a Mvt e ' fi t thS 5 1 gher \ 1 ncreased part-time work raised the 
HE and IFE probabilities for the total work force. 

On balance, these changes in work experience patterns and work force 
attachment contributed to a 0.3 percentage point increase in the severe 
hardship he rate and a 0.1 percentage point increase in the IFE rate 
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between 1974 and 1979 (as judged by weighting the 1979 incidence for each 
work experience/attachment subgroup by its 1974 share, and comparing the 
weighted hardship rates with the actuals for 1979) • However, labor markets 
changes should have reduced the HE rate by 1.0 percentage points 'between 
1975 and 1980, and the IFE by 0.6 percentage points,* since unemployment was 
lower 4n the latter year. „ 

The changing composition of the labor force contributed to declining 
hardship -incidence: 

Teenagers and older workers (45 and above)-- those more likely to have 
inadequate individual and "family earnings— represented '44.8 percent of the 
1974 work force, but 40.3 percent of the 1979 work force. All else- being 
equal, this decline should have reduced the severe hardship HE rate by 0.6 
percentage points and the fFE rate by 0.2 percentage points.. 

Dropouts declined from 28.7 percent of the work force in 1974 to 20.9 
percent in 1979, while persons who had completed sonfe post-secondary 
education increased from 28.1 to 32V7 percent. Given the lower hardship 
incidence among the better educated, this* upgrading of the work force's 
educational attainment should have reduced the severe hardship HE rate by 
2.6 percentage points and the IFE rate by 1.5 percentage points, all else 
being equal. 

White collar workers increased from 46.2 to 49.3 percent; of the work 
force, while farm .and service workers, laborers and operatives— those 
workers most likely to have inadequate individual and family earnings- 
dropped from 39.7 of the work force in 1974 to 36.7 percent in 1979r All 
else being equal, this should have contributed to a 0.9 percentage point 
drop in the severe hardship HE rate and a 0.5 percentage point drop 1n the 
1 IFE rate. 

The negative impacts of the 'population shlftjto those regions where 
• 4 severe hardship was mire prevalent were . offset 6y the movement to th$ 
suburbs where hardship was less prevalent. All else being equal, the 
regional shifts would have increased both the severe hardship HE and IFE 
rates by less than 0.1 percentage point^ while the suburbanization would 
have reduced both by less than 0.1 percentage points. 

- § As a result of substantial changes in family size and composi- 
tion, as well as in family work patterns, female family heads and un- 
related individuals represented a larger share of the hardship counts and 
deficits in 1980 than in 1974*. Conversely, male family ^heads, wives and 
other' family earners constituted a declining share. The favorable effects 
of reducgd family size and increased participation by second and third fam- 
ily earners were offset by the growth of female-headed families and single- 
person families. 

Unrelated individuals increased from 11.2 percent of the work force in 
1974 to 14.6 percent in 1979, while workers in larger families with six or 
more members declined from 12.4 to: 9.4 percent. The number of earners also 
' increased, so that 81.4 percent of the work force participants' in multiple- 
member families in 1979 also had other workers in their families, compared 
to 7S.2 percent in 1974. Weighting the severe hardship IFE and IFI share 
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c.mnf ♦ ^ e f\J m - ] l size/number of earners category by its 1974 share 
T S ^n h f th6Se Chan9es subtra *ed 0.4 percentage points' from the I FE 
rate aUd 0.3 percentage points ,from the IFI rate. . 

- hut n^l 6 « m o 1ly he3d l "f^K? f ° r 39 * 5 perCent of the work force in 1974 
fro m 24 y 4 to ,/r« en ' 1" Work1n9 wives 1ncrea sed only marginally 

from 24.4 to 24.6 percent, while other family members declined from 20 fi to 
19.8 percent of the work force. Female family heads increased frm 4 4 to 
5.1 percent. Because the severe hardship IFF. and IFI rates teZ to be 
lower among male family heads %nd wives, and unrelated individuals 
ItTl l™? ]y heads '.J he cha "9ing sex/family relationship Sit on Sf 
the work force contributed 0.3 percentage points to the IFF rate and 0 3 
percentage points to the IFI rate. ? * 

ch n -fJ h n _ com P° sit1on of the hardship population changed as a result of 

Si ?07 9 o y P , att , e u nS - Male famil * heads accounted for 24.5 percent of 
the 1979 severe hardship IFE, down from 26.9 percent in 1974? while fema?e 

he i y 974 he fFF aC M C °r te f d Fi*'} P»««"t,-dp from a 14.6 percent sharT f 
the 1974 IFE. Mate family heads dropped from '25.9 to 23.2 percent of the 

eads ZH b ^ll nCr T% frm l J' Z t0 18.9 percent for ^male fLily 
?rr , ™ Ve . S and other fam] * ambers declined from 35.4 percent of the 

tivelt in 197 P 9 e . rCent °7 he IFI 1n 1974 ' t0 * 3 ' 9 and ^ VSrSpS: 

h1arl ,- „ Despite a deterioration in the relative unemployment s tatue 0 f 

I.LaI 'I'!" 9 1974 " 198U Perl0d - theV r eahze d at least 
absolute and relativega ins as .judged from the hard ship nercn^ti^ TiT 

i ■ V intermediate and moderate hardshi p imP roved Lr* tW ™ ™IU> 
hardship. Hispanics made subs tantia) absolute and relative nm ar™, ?n fcf 
we\ P elryiimited d ShiPT ^ 1nt "™»«te a "' derate K^H^ff ^ 

in 19 T 74 e Wn U hV!« P oT? n i n 3te f ° r bl3CkS W3S 2A times that of wh1tes 
rati rati? Sa ' £L , } pe /" nta 9 e P°ints; by 1979, the, unemployment 
rate ratio had increased to/ 2.-4 as the gap widened to- 7 1 Dercenfane 

f°6 1 5Tfmes el t e h S a S t Sf 6 h ^? Ship lIE rate °f blacks dec? n' d^ m 

fell frnn 9 I hi 9 ^ ° f J hl *«. while the black/white IFE incidence ratio 
fell from 2.6 to 2.5, and the IFI ratio from 3.6 to 3.5. This relative 
progress was derailed by the 1980 decline, which affected blacks relatively 
SSoflln*? 8 1975 H C !T'° n * bUt the 1980 black/whTte ha^ - 
tie during iSi? the - i 974 leV ^ S * The 1m P^ements for minori- 

JlrfnJ ? 1 1974-1980 period were far slower than in the preceding J 
decade According to the hardship measure developed by the National 
Commission on Emp oyment and Unemployment- Statics, the Vrdshl nci- 
dence among nonwhites fell from 3.9 times that -for whites in 1967 "to 3 2 
whTte rttet llV. 971 * 3nd th " impr ° Ved ° nly ^inallfto 3.0t1« ?he 

'The intermediate and moderate hardship IFE and IFI rates for blacks 
declined relative to the severe hardship IFE and IFI rates Amorfg white 
work force participants, the exact opposite was true: 9 - 
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' he in IFI 

Whi tes * Blacks Khl tes 81acks Whites Blacks 

Intermediate t Severe 

1974 -1.-38- 1.29 1.29 1,26 1.54 

1979 « 1.46 1.36 1.31 1.24 1.53 

1974-1979 +.08 TJST +T02 TlEf ^ToT 

Moderate ? Severe ♦ 

1974 1.75 1.54 *1.62 1.50 2c 19 

1979 # U55 L62 1.66 1.49 2.1* 

1974-1979 . +.10 +.08 +TS? ToT ^ffl 



Though the ratio of Hispanic to white' unemployment remained unchanged, 
the Hispanic severe hardship HE rate declined slightly from 1.32 t^mes the 
white rate in 1974 to 1.28 as high in 1979, while the Hispanic/white IFE 
incidence ratio dropped noticeably from 1.82 to 1.66, and the IFI incidence 
ratio declined from 2.73 to 2.42. Moderate and intermediate hardship 
improved less than severe hardship. For instance, the number of Hispanics 
in the moderate hardship IFE was 1.69 /times the number in the severe hard- 
ship IFE in 1974 and 1.80 times as' high in 1979, an increase of 0.11 
percentage" points compared to the 0.04 percentage point Increase among 
whites and the 0.01 percentage point decline among blacks. Apparently, the 
severe hardship reductions were achieved by the movement .of many Hispanic 
workers and their families to just above)the severe hardship levels, rather 
than reflecting across-the-board improvements.. 



Hardship in Good Times ' and Bad 

t Hardship rises in recessions and declines during periods of eco- 
nomic growth. However, the cyclicality* of hardship is less extreme than 
the cyclicality of unemployment. Hardship is a continuing structural 
problem which persists even in periods of economic growth and low unemploy- 
ment. ■ [ ; " ~ t 

Over the 1974-1980 period, there was a significant correlation between 
unemployment and hardship rates:- 



Correlation between 
average .annual 
unemployment rate 
and severe hardship 
incidence 



/ Correlation between 
unemployment incidence 
among work force 
participants and 
severe hardship 
incidence 



II E incidence 
IFE incidence o 
IFE incidence 



.92 

.94 
.78 



.91 

.87 
.69 
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However, the proportionate fluctuations in hardship were less severe,' 
since many of the job .losers during recessions were already in hardship, 
and their conditions simply became worse: 



1974-1975 



1979-1980 



Average annual 
. unemployment 
Persons experiencing 

unemployment 
Severe hardship HE* 
Severe hardship IFE 
Severe hardship IFI 



Absolute 
increasfe 
(000) 



2,754 

2,568' 
3,589 
1,760 
906 



Percentage 
increase 



54^ 



14 

13 
15 

14 



Absolute 
increase 
(000) 



1,485 

2,942 
4,478 
1,831 
1,410 



Percentage 
increase 



-25 



16 
16 
14 

20 



* 

The standard deviation of the average annual unemployment rate over 
the, 1974-1980 period was 15 percent of the mean; the standard deviation in 
the severe hardship IFE, IFE and IFI rates were 7, 7Und > percent of their 
respective means. Simple regression analysis suggests that each l'.OO 
percentage point increase in the average annual unemployment rate was 
associated with a 1.25 percentage point increase in the severe hardship HE 
rate, a 0.54 percentage point increase in the IFE rate, and a 0.26, per- 
centage point increase in IFI incidence. 

•• Though rec essions exacerbate conditions for the victims of struc- 
tural empl oyment problems, they also undermine the well-being of the more 
advantaged segments o f the labor force who rarely suffer under normal- cir- 
cumstances. This was particularly true jpf the 1974-1975 recession. Yet 
the work force was al so better protected by income transfers in the 1974- 
1975 down turn, so that the 'incidence of Inadequate Family Income among work 
force parti cipants was lower in 1975 than 1980 despite higher unemployment. 
The disadvantaged wer e affected relatively more by the latter recess ion and 
suffered more because of reduced protections. ~~' ~ 

Recessions cause hardship for the more advantaged segments of the work 
force: t 

—Prime age (25-to-44-year-old) workers accounted for only 29 percent 
of the 1974 severe hardship IFE but 43 percent of the 1974-1975 IFE incre- 
ment. 

—Male family hefds accounted for 27 percent of the 1974 IFE -but for 
40 percentybf the 1974-1975 IFE increment. 

—Work force participants who had completed some post-secondary edu- ' 
cation accounted for J4 percent of the 1974 IFE but 25 percent of the 
recessionary increment. , 
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--Whites accounted for 76 percent of the IFE but 92 percent of the 
1974-1975 IFE increment. t 

In the 1979-1980 recession, the more advantaged segments were hurt, 
but to a lesser degree, as suggested by the ratio of each advantaged sub- 
group's share of the recession increment in the severe hardship IFE divided 
by its share of the pre-recession IFE:- 



Male family heads 

Work force participants who 
had completed some post- 
secondary education 

Whites 

Prime age workers (25-to- 
44-years-old) 



Share 1974-1975 
IFE increment 

Share 1974 IFE 

1.47 

1.79 
1.21 

1.47 



Share 1979-1980 
IFE increment 

Share 1979 IFE 

1.15 

1.27 
1.04 

* 1.58 



The. unemployment rate was a fifth higher in 1975 than in 1980 (8.5 
percent versus 7.1 percent). The severe hardship HE incidence was 
marginally higher (29.1 percent versus 27.7 percent), as was the IFE rate 
(13.2 percent- versus 12.8 percent). Yet despite the relatively wotee labor 
market conditions, the IFI rate was lower in 1975 than in 1980 (7.2 percent 
versus 6.9 percent). The reason is clear. Income transfers reduced the 
Net-of-Transfer IFI by 37 percent in the 1975 recession year, compared to 
just 30 percent in 1980, even though the , average Net-of-Transfer IFI 
Deficit was, in real terms, lower In 1980 than 1975, leaving less ground to 
be made up by cash benefits. 

The most disadvantaged in the work force were the most adversely 
affected by declining transfers. The IFI rate among blacks in 1980 was 1.4 
percentage points above the 1975 level compared to the 0.3 percentage point 
increase in the IFI rate for the total work force. The IFI incidence among 
female family heads rose by 1.1 percentage points, and among high school 
dropouts by 1.7 percentage points. 



Some Implications 

To .significantly alleviate labor market- related hardship will re- 
quire a combination of macroeconomic and targeted structural measures, com- 
bined with expanded income transfers for the working poor. Full employment 
and increased minimum wages are necessary but far from sufficient, since 
only a portion of the benefits of more jobs or higher wages go to persons 
otherwise in hardship. Even if full employment and increased wages could 
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be achieved by all work force partic ipants with Inadequate Family Ea rnings, 
earnings supplements w ould still be needed bv millions of work force n*^ 
ticipants in order to escape poverty. I ' 

Since less than a fourth of the 1979 unemployed were in families with 
inadequate earnings, and only one, in seven' in poor families, and since just 
a third, of workers with Inadequate Individual Earnings were 'in families 
with below-poverty earnings, reductions in unemployment or increases in the 
minimum wage which would reduce) the HE .incidence would also affect many 
SnSS Mf J5 Plng hardshl 'P- Regressions using 1974-1980 annual data 
suggest that a 10 percentage point increase in the legislated minimum wage 
a? measured relative to the the real minimum wage averaged for the 1967- 
ttp f n r 1 J P d) waS . assoc1 ? ted with a 1.9 percentage point reduction in the 
HE, a 0.6 percentage point drop in the IFE and a 0.3 percentage point drop 

IL H i - Sl . nce the rati0 of the legislated jrinimum divided ^by the 
average real minimum ranged 'only from 94 percent in 1977 to 102 percent in 
1978, or a swing of 8 percentage points, changes in the minimum were not a 

fllilf ? r 1n 1 ardshi P trends - A 1 percentage point decline in average 
annual unemployment was associated with a 1.2 percentage point drop in the 
severe hardship HE rate, a ,0.5 percentage poiht drop in the IFE rate" and 
a 0.3 percentage point drop in the IFI rate. 

Projecting 1982 hardship levels based on this simple regression model ' 
for 1974 through 1980, and assuming, most plausibly, that unemployment will 
average 9 percent and inflation will erode only 5 percent from the un- 
changing legislated minimum wage, th6 severe hardship HE rate will be 30 7 
percent, the IFE rate, 14.2 percent, and the IFI rate, 8.0 percent (or even 
higher, as retrenchment in transfer benefits is greater than the 1970s' 
downtrend). These projected levels, would contrast unfavorably with the 
1979 lows of 24.2, 11.4 and 6.0 percent, respectively. - Yet even if un- 
employment had miraculously, dropped to a ,7.0 percent level, and even if 
inflation had declined to a 2.5 percent,. annual rate, the IFE rate would 
have remained at 13.0 percent, almost the same as in 1975— while the IFI 
' rate would have. been 7.2 percent, in contrast to 6.9 percent in 1975 In 
other words, large-scale hardship will remain at high levels even if 
economic conditions improve. 

If all workers were provided minimally adequate individual earnings, 
hardship would not be eliminated and transfers would still be needed to 
alleviate deprivation among work force participants and their families. 
The severe hardship IFE count would have been reduced by only 36 percent in 
1979 v and the IFE Deficit by 41 percent, if the earnings of all persons 
were augmented up to the minimum wage equivalent for all hours of availa- 
bility. If every person living in families with below-poverty earnings in 
1979 .were provided employment at the usual wage for* any hours of forced 
idleness, and their earnings were then increased by 10 percent, 56 percent 
would have remained with Inadequate Family Earnings, and they would have " 
needed $22.1 billion in earnings supplements to reach the poverty level. 
Thus, targeted manpower programs providing minimum wage employment or 
marginal 'earnmgr improvements would not eliminate the need for income 
transfers. 

If the hardship measur es were. used, rather than unemployment and 
poverty rates, as the basis for allocating and targeting resources in- 
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tended for the unemployed and underemployed from low-incom e families, the 
distribution among geographic areas and population segment s would change 

significantly. Nonmetropoli tan areas would benefit substantially and so 

would the Southern states. Family heads, both males and femal es, would re- 
ceive greater priority. There would be much more emphasis on helping older 
workers and less on youth employment problems. Dropouts wo uld receive far 
more attention. 

The nonmetropoli tan-area share of the severe hardship IFE, averaged 
for the 1974-1980 period, was nearl^ two-fifths higher than the nonmetro- 
poli tan-area share of average annual unemployment, and a fifth above the 
nonmetropoli tan share of poverty and unemployment, each equally weighted. 
If funds were allocated based on IFE shares, the suburban rings of metro- 
politan areas would'have received^ fourth less than if unemployment shares 
were the determining factor, or a tenth less than if equally weighted, 
unemployment and poverty shares were used in allocation. 

4 

The West North Central, South Atlantic, East South Central, West South 
Central, and Mountain states would have received *a fourth more under an 
IFE-based allocation than an unemployment-based allocaton, and a tenth more 
than under a poverty and unemployment share basis. , 

If resources were allocated according to need, and need were«45ased on 
the' IFE share rather than unemployment, the following work force groups 
would have been the big winners and losers in 1979: , 







Winners* 






Share of 
unemployed 


' Share of 
Poverty and 
unerploy^ent 


share 


Hale family heads 
Female family heads 
Unrelated individuals 


18.85 
6.9 . 
14.1 


17.7? 
11.9 
2*. 2 


2J.5: 

15.2 

26.4 


Dropouts 


28.8 


42.0 


39.9 


45 and over 


16.5 


29^4. . 
Losers^- 


> 

35.2 




Share of 
unemployed 


-Jhare of 
poverty and 
une^ploynent 


'I r S 
share 


Wives 

Other family members 


19.75 
40.5 


17.6: 
-23.7 


14.1V 
19.8 


High school graduates 
Completers of some post- 
secondary education 


38.4 
22.9 


30.7 
17.1 


33.2* 
13.1 


16-19 
20-24 


25.6 
' 23.1 


19.7 
18.5 


13.4 
17.1 
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Adding A T hird Leg to Social Statistics 



These assorted findings challenge many conventional wisdoms about how 
many and who are suffering as a result of labor /narket prSblaS! The saS 
general conclusions might be reached by careful analysis of the de?aiS 

rtil S T! 9a "* J ab0r ? rCe and inci d ? ta » but the hardshl? Sres 
provide a systematic integration which offers new perspectives, to the 
public and policymakers-who have not been able to piece together the hodae^. 
podge of existing statistics. Yet the demonstrated' ut1llTa„d s?ns1b llli 

I, V V E°f d u measures doe s not assure their acceptance. Those who df 

me sures 6 dt'tort^Lm the P erspective argue that the 

technical Ir^lLc ^ .f^use °f the. value judgments, assumptions and 
technical problems implicit in the measures. Indeed, it is sobering to 

I^iISJ^L S0 * TO M y . !" niions ° f Americans are unable to support them- 
*£ "t Hf 1 " ? mil I eS even when they are lucKy .enough to find and hold 
jobs,, that there has been little or no progress in alleviating hardshiD 
over recent years, that the burdens of labor market-related I $&«hin JrS 
even more redistributed than the buniens of ^ 

EwIS C °t n h C r n W th CyG ! ical rather than structural probl^s may be mfs- 
placed, that a rising tide will not lift all boats, and that welfare and 
wor fare must conti&e to overlap if hardship is to be alleviated of lose 
£2 2 n 9 ™ «f failed > the labor market. It may be eouallv dlfflLS 



rai ing in or ranea oy the labor market. It may be equally difficult to 

SSon'oV Jf l Mi!lT P i 1 - 0y,Knt H and K?? verty statistics, which are the foun- 
dation of public policy and public understanding, are not effective in 

^^o^Vk 9nm ? aPPllcatlon-measunng who and how many suffer Is a 
result of labor market problems.. It is .certainly no easy task to learrt an 
entirely new nomenclature; or to* adjust and supplement librarfe^ -° 0 f econo- 
J?; n c s tu dies and esoteric analyses which have been based on the assump- 
tion that unemployment and poverty rates were good proxies for labor 

w 6 J"h? l h at ?h- ardsh1p ' * lt Wil1 alS ° 3 f °™ da °le challenge to f 
tune the hardship measures and to modify the underlying survey instruments 

Lt a S P t P i r c°s Che 5 e J n if 0r l er 1° ™? r ™ th * a cc«racy and reliability of hardlh? 
statistics. Yet i„f we are seriously committed to understanding and allevi- 
ating the welfare consequences of labor market problems, -then the unemploy- 
ment and poverty statistics must be supplemented by new measures developed 
• to integrate earnings, work experience ahd -income data i n a systematic mv 
recognizing the complexities of varying family status, labor force attach- 

redi^cttd P ?r ° n i?^ experience. Social policies must, then, be 
redirected in light of these new perspectives. 

"eleo^ni-^ S f?!!i mny ^ " dis P utin 9 lo^ and" long" whether the 
tJI2 5 I 1 ? SP - 6ar ' 3 tree * a rope » a snake » a fan » or a wall. 

ITn' J "h continue groping, conjecturing and disputing. With the 

Sess the beast P ™ understand and" , perhaps better 
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. APPENDIX A. HARDSHIP MEASURES— TECHNICAL DETAILS 



The hardship measures are calculated from the /data gathered in the 
March Current Population Survey covering the earnings, income and work 
experience of individuals over the previous calendar War, as well as their 
labor market, education and family status in the survey week (Table A-l). 
Each of the hardship measures is derived by manipulation of several CPS 
t questionnaire responses. The information elements required- for the 
calculation of the hardship measures have only been gathered since the 
introduction of a more comprehensive questionnaire in March 1975, so that 
the measures can only be tabulated for the years 1974 forward. A supple- 
ment. was added to the March 1$80 CPS to measure the receipt of in-kind aid. 
The adequacy of family income after "cashing out" in-kind benefits can only 
be fist ima ted for 1979 and 1980. 

The complete hardship . measures are presented in a 44 row/17 column 
data matrix (Table A-2). In this matrix (which is even more inclusive than 
the streamlined version outlined in Chapter 1), there are ,19 "baseline 
measures" (rows 1 through 19). The first seven (rows 1-7) concern the 
adequacy of each individual's employment and earnings ,over the previous 
year. The adequacy of family earnings are considered in the next six 
measures "(rows 8-13/,, ' The adequacy of family income is considered by the • 
following} six measures (rows 14-19). There are twenty-five "interpretative 
measures" (rows 20-44) which vary the baseline measures by augmenting » 
earnings, income and ^employment in different, ways or which relate one 
baseline measure to* another. Ten of these interpretative measures (rows 
20-29) are designed to focus on the labor force pathologies which cause 
hardship. Eight of the interpretative measures (rows 30-37) focus on the 
^interrelationships between hardship and family composition. Seven of the 
interpretative , measures (rows 38-44) focus on the impacts of cash and 
in-kind transfers in mitigating hardship. 

Each .measure is divided into components based on the pattern of work, 
force experience of the individuals who are counted by the measure, i.e, 

•whether they were employed full-time, part-time, intermittently, or not at 
all, during— their period of participation (as indicated in columns 1 
through 12). There is separate categorization of persons not in the work 
force according to their age and armed forces status (columns 13 through 

j 17; • ■ 

This matrix of /hardship measures is calculated under nine' different 
combinations of hardship severity and duration of work force participation: 
(1) using the severe hardship standards and counting all work force par- 
ticipants; (2) using , severe hardship standards' and counting only those 
participants in the work force half year or more; (3) using severe hardship ' 
standards and counting only full-year work force participants; (4) using 
intermediate hardship standards and including all work force participants; 
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Table A-l. CURRENT POPULATION SURVEY, MARCH W81 QUESTIONNAIRE 
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Table A-l. (Continued) 
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Table A-l. (Continued) 
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Taible A-l. (Continued) 
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Table A-l. (Continued) 
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Table A- I. (Continued) 
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Table A-l. (Continued) 
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Table A-2. HARDSHIP MEASURE DATA MATRIX 
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Baseline Measures Individual Earnings Adequacy 



work Experience (all persons 16 and over) 
Inadequate Individual Earnings (subset of work force 
who earned less than minimum wage standard times 
hours of availability for work) 
HE Incidence (proportion Individuals In each work 
force experience category who had Inadequate 
Individual Earn inas) 

IIE Distribution (persons, with Inadequate Individual 

Earning m each work force status category divided 

by total work force with Inadequate Individual Earnings) 

IIE Total Oefldt (minimum wage standard times hours of 

availability minus actual earnings for all persons with 

Inadequate Individual Earnings) 

IIE Average Deficit (tnial HE Deficit divided by 

nl*r.ber with Inadequate Individual Earnings) 

IIE Deficit Distribution (share of total deficit for 

individuals m different work force experience category) 



Baseline Measures Family Earnings Adequacy 
8. 



9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 



Inadequate Family Earnings (persons in families whose 

"™ <n 9 s were below family income standard) 
IFE Incidence (proportion individuals in each work force 
experience category who were in families with Inadequate 
earnings; 

IFE Distribution (persons in each work force experience 
Sf t ?2°I y K Wh ? ? ere ]" fami1 '" with inadequate earnings 
tic r e ? ?V? ta L w th fn'°X?u*te Family Earnings) * 
1° , (aggregate of 4 income standards for 

all families with inadequate earnings minus their 
aggregated earnings) 

IFE Average Deficit (IFE Total Deficit divided by number 
in IFE) 

IFE Qeficit Distribution (share of IFE Total Deficit 
accounteo for by family uembers in different work force 
experience Categories) 



Basel ine Measures 
14 



Family Income Adequacy 



15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 



Inadequate F amily Income (persons 1n families whose 
total income was celow family Income standard) 
IFI Incidence (proportion individuals in each work force 
experience category who were fn families with inadequate 
income) * 

IFI Distribution (persons in each work force experience 

category who were *n families with inadequate income 

divided by total wltfr Inadequate Family Income) 

I FI Total Deficit (aggregate of income standards for 

all fannies with Inadequate income ^finus their aggregated 

earnings) ™ 3 

IflAveraqe Deficit (IFI Total Deficit dfvlded by number 
in IFI) 

IFI Deficit Distribution (share of IFI Total Deficit 
accounted for oy family nembers in different work force 
experience categories) 
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Table A-2. (Continued) 



Interpretative Measures Labor Force Pathology 

20. Full Smployment-IFE (IFE irevftc Individual were 
employed at minimum wage standard for all hours of 
availabrtity not employed) 

21. Fu)1 Employment IFE Oeflcit (IFE Deficit 1f every 
individual were employed at minimum wage standard 

for all hours of availability not employed) % 

22. Adequate Employment IFE (IFE If every Individual 
were employed at least at minimum wage standard for 
all hours of availability) 

23. Adequate EBployment IFE Deficit (IFE Deficit If 
re very individual were employed at minimum wage 

standard for all hours of availability) 

24. Capacity Employment IFE (IFE if every individual 
earned as much for hours of availability not worked 
as during each of those worked)* 

25. Capacity Employment IFE Deficit (IFE Deficit If each 
individual earned *s much for hours of availability 

not worked as during each of those worked) * 

26. Enhanced Earnings IFE (IFE If each individuals earnings 
were increased by 10 pe rcen t ) 

27. Enhanced Earnings IFE Deficit (IFE Oeflcit If each 
individual's earnings were increased by 10 percent) 

28. Ennanced Capacity IFE (IFE if each individual earned 
HQ percent of minimum wage standard for all hours 
of availability) 

29. Enhanced Capacity IFE Deficit (IFE Deficit if each 
individual earned 110 percent of minimum wage standard 
for all hours of availability) 

Interpretative Measures -» Family Composition 

30. Marginally Augmented Full Employment IFE (IFE If 
subgroup earnings increased by minimum wage standard 
for each'hour of availability not employed) " * 

31. .Maromally Augmented Full Employment IFE Deficit 
(IFE Deficit if subgroup earnings increased by 
minimum wage standard for each hour of availability 
not employed) 

32. Marginally Augmented Adequate Employment IFE (IFE if 
subgroup earnings increased to at 1 least minimum wage 
standard for.all hours of availability) 

M, Marginally Augmented Adequate Employment IFE Deficit ' 
(I Ft Deficit if subgroup earnings increased to minimum 
wage standard for all hours of availability) 

34. Marginally Augmented Capacity Employment IFE (IFE If 
subgroup earnings were increased so earnings In each 
haur not employed same as for hours employedlf 

35.. Marginally Augmented Capacity Employment IFE Deficit 
[TFI Deficit U, subgroup earnings increased so earnings 
in each hour not employed same as for hours employed) 

35. Persons with Inadequate Individual Earnings in Families 
with inadequate Family Earnings J 

37. Earnings Supplementation Rate (proportion persons with 
IFE who were in families with adequate income) 



Interpretative Measures Transfer Impacts 

38. Earnings Supplementation Rate'-NOn transfers 
(proportion persons with IFE who were«1n faral 1 1 es 
with adequate incomes net of transfers) 

39. IFI Net-of-Transfers, (IFI when cash transfers v 
subtracted from income) 

40. IFI Net-of-Transfers Deficit (IFI Deficit when cash 
transfers subtracted from income), 

41. IFI Including Food Stamps (IFI when value of food 
stamps added to cash income) 

42. IFI Including Food Stamps Oeflcit (IFI Oeflcit when 
value of food stamps added to cash Income) 

43. IFI Including In-Kind Aid ( IFI when value of food . 
* stamps, housing subsidies and schoQl lunches added 

to cash income J 

44. IFI Including In-Kind Ai'd Oeflcit (IFI Oeficft when 
. value of food stamps, housing subsidies and school 

lunches added to cash income) 
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(5) using intermediate hardship standards and counting only those partici- 
pants in the work force a half year or more; (6) using intermediate hard- 
ship standards and counting full-year work' force participants; (7) usinq 
moderate hardship standards and counting all work force 'participants; "(8) 
using moderate hardship standards and counting only those participants in 
the work force half year or more; and (9) using moderate hardship standards 
and counting just the full-year work force participants. The severe, 
intermediate, and moderate hardship standards for the measures of in- 
dividual earnings adequacy are 100, 125, and 150 percent of the average 
real minimum wage for the 1967-1980 period, adjusted each year by the CPI 
less housing costs. The respective standards for the family, earnings and 
income measures are 10.0, 125, and 150 percent of the poverty level for each 
family. Half-year participation is defined as 27 weeks or more and full- 
year participation as 50 weeks or more. . 

For each of the nine combinations of hardship severity and duration of 
work force participation, the hardship data matrix is calculated for all 
individuals, as well as selected subgroups. The disaggregations, selected 
on the basis of analytical importance, are as follows: 

Region of residence: 



New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 

Area of residence: 

1. Inside SMSA . 

a. SMSA 1 million or more v 

(1) Central city 

(2) Balance of SMSA " 

.b. SMSA under 1 million 

(1) CentraT city 

(2) Balance of SMSA 

2. Outside SMSA 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8.- 
9. 



a. Farm 
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State of residence (selected from those. with adequate CPS sample 
size for tabulation of hardship measures) 

Cal ifornia 
Georgia 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 



Family size and earners 

* * * 

1. One person in work force 

a. 1 person in family 

b. 2 persons in family 

c. * 3 persons in family 

d. 1 4-5 persons in family 

e. 6+ persons in family 

2. Two persons in work force 

a. 2 persons in family 

b. 3 persons in family 

c. 4-5 persons in family 
dl 6+ persons in family 



3. Three or more persons in work force 



a. 3 persons in family 

b. 4-5 persons in family 
c* *6+ persons in family 

Race/origin of individual 



1. White 

2. Black * 1 

3. Hispanic (includes blacks and whites, as well as those 
identified neither as blacks or whites) , 

Sex of individual and family relationship 

1. .Male" family head 

a. Wvfein workforce 

b. Wife not in work force 

c. Wife not present 

2. Male unrelated individual 
3; Female family head 

4. Wife 

5. Female unrelated individual 

6. Other male 

7. Other female 




j 
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Age/student status 

1. - 16-19 total 

2. 16-19 student as major activity in survey /week 

3. 20-24 total 

4. 20-24 student as major activity in survey week 

5. 25-44 

6. 45-64 

7. 65+ 



Educational attainment 



i 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



High school student (primary activity in survey week) 
Post-secondary student - (primary activity in suryey week)' 
High school dropout 

Out-of^chool high school graduate with no further education 
Out-of-schoorhigh school graduate with 1-3 years of college 
Out-of-school high school graduate with 4 or more years*Df 
col lege 



Occupation of longest job in last year 

1. None reported 

2. White collar 



a. 
b. 
c. 



Professional, technical, managerial and administrative 

Sales 

Clerical 



3. Blue collar 



4. 
5. 



a. Craftsmen 

b. Operatives 

c» Nonfarm laborers 

Fa rmworkers 
Service workers 
r 



Individual earnings deficit (minimum wage or multiple times hours 
availability for work minus annual earnings) * 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8.' 
9. 



$0-249 

$250-$499 
$500- $999. 
$1000-$1499' 
$1500-$1999 
$2000-$2499 
$2500-$2999 
$3000- $3999 
$4000+ 
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Annual earnings 

1. $0-$499 

2. $500-$999 

3. $1000-$1499 

4. $1500-$1999 

5. $2000-$2999 

6. $3000-$3999 

7. $4000-$4999 

8. $5000-$6999 

9. $7000-$8999 
10. $9000+ 

Family income 

1. Under $2000 

2. $2000-$3999 

3. $4000-$5999 

4. $6000-$7999 

5. $8000-$9999 

6. $10000-$14999 

7. ' $15000-$24999 

8. $25000-$34999 

9. $35000+ / 

* 

Appendix B provides detailed hardship data for 1979, but only a sub- 
part of the full data matrix available with each disaggregation are pre- 
sented. As an exampje of the comprehensive information which has been 
computed from the March CPS tapes covering 1974 through 198D, tne inter-^ 
mediate hardship matrix is presented for female family heads in the work 
-force f irH -year- (Tabte - Ar3 ) . To tl tustrate the interpretation of thTC 
matrix, there were 9,009,000 female family heads in March 1979 (Row 1+ 
Column 17) of whom 4,267,000 participated 50 weeRs or more in the work 
force (Row 1, Column 1) . Among these full -year participants, 649,000 
experienced at least a week of unemployment (Row 1, Column 6 plus Colufon 
10). Among all female family heads participating full -year, 34.5 percent 
had earnings less than 125 percent of the minimum wage for their hours of 
availability (Row 3, Column 1); of these individuals 37.0 percent were 
employed full-time, full-year (Row 4, Column 2). There were 1,140,000 
female family heads in the work force full-year whose family earnings were 
below 125 percent of the poverty level (Row 8, Cotumn 1) and a total of 
3,771,000 other female family heads in the. work force less than full-year 
or not at all who had family earnings less than 125 percent of the poverty 
level (Row 8, Column 13). A total of 3,485,000 female family heads lived 
in near poverty (Row 14, Column 14), although the nuiiiber would be reduced 
to 3,202,000 if the value of food stamps, school lunches and housing were 
,added to cash income (Row 43, Column 17). Among the near poori 772,000 
were full-year work force participants (Row 14, Column 1). If all full- 
year participants in .the work force had their earnings increased to 125 
percent of the minimum wage for all hours of availability, the number of 
female family heads with family earnings less than 125 percent of poverty 
would have dropped from 1,140,000 (Row. 8, Column 1)' to 618,000 (Row 22, 
Column !)• If the earnings of only female family heads in the work force 
full -year were increased to 125 percent of the minimum wage level for all 
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Table A-3. INTERMEDIATE HARDSHIP MEASURES FOR FEMALE FAMILY HEADS IN WORK FORCE FULL-YEAR 
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hours of availability, the 8,088,000 IFE total for all full-year work force 
participants in 1979 would have been reduced to 77375,000 (Row 23, Column 



There are a number of ' assumptions which must be made, given limita- 
tions in the information available from the "March Current Population Survey 
questionnaire, 1n order to derive the hardship measures for individuals 
with differing work experience patterns. The detailed definitions and 
calculation procedures for "each measure in the hardship data matrix are 
contained in Table A-4. ' Because the concepts behind each measure are 
consistent, but must be derived separately depending on an individual 's 
work experience pattern, Table A-4- presents definitions for all measures 
(Rows 1-44) for each separate work experience pattern category. For 
instance, all 44 measures are first defined for persons working full-time 
all weeks in the work force. They are next defined for persons working 
part-time voluntarily some or all weeks in the work force, and so forth for 
the other categories. The hardship counts for the total work force are 
defined as the sum of these separately calculated elements. Column 1, 
Total Work Force, is -thus excluded from the definitional table because it 
represents the sum Qf Columns 2 through 12. Column 2, Employed Part-Time, 
is excluded since this is simply the sum of Columns 4 and 5, Employed 
Part-Tme Voluntarily and Involuntarily. Likewise, Column 10, Not Employed, 
is excluded, since it is the sum of Column 11, Discouraged, and Column 12, 
Unemployed. Columns 7, 8 and 9 are also excluded, since they are sub- - 
classifications of, and calculated In the same way as Column 6, Inter- 
mittently Employed, simply classifying each individual according to whether 
they were unemployed less than a third of their weeks in the work force 
(Column 7, Mostly Emplo yed), over two-thirds of their weeks in the work 
force (column T, MosTIy "Unemployed) or had intermediate unemployment 
(Column 8, Mixed). Finally Columns 14 through 17 are excluded. Column 14, 
-Armed- Forces , Coiumn-r5 — Pers'onsnftge" 0=157 "an^XoTumTT 16, Persons Age 16 
and Over are subclassTfications of Column 13, while Column 17 is the sum of 
Columns 1 and 13. Columns 13 through 17 are only calculated for Rows 1-3, 
8, 9, 14, 15, 39, 41 and 43. It might be noted that when the hardship 
measures are restricted to ful.l-yW or to half-year participants, the 
less-than-full-year or less-than-half-year participants are thenr added to 
the out-of-the-work-force categories. \ 

A key step In the derivation of these definitions is the calculation 
of an "individual earnings standard" for every work force participant -using 
questions about weeks of participation, usual weekly hours, and the number 
of >weeks when the individual worked more or worked less than usual hours, 
in order to estimate hours of availability for work during the year and the 
earnings that would have been provided at a minimum wage hourly rate or its 
multiple. The HE compares actual earnings for each work force participant 
to this individual earnings standard. Where actual earnings are below this 
standard, the HE peficit 1s the difference between them. The Adequate' 
Employment IFE augments the earnings of each individual in the IFE up to 
the "individual earnings standard" if their earnings are below this level. 
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Table A-4. DETAILED DEFINITIONS OF HARDSHIP MEASURES 



(2). trXHatrt FulNTIae 



S. *3r» Force Experience 

Z. t»uAe$w4te Indivic^l Certtag* (III) 

J. lit Inctdenct 

5. r:E Taui :ericit 

«. ME * # erijt S«ffCft 

7. t:E Deficit Distribution 

3. Imz+mu Ftaily Earnings (Ift) 

IK lnc»2««ci 

i:. Ire 3iitrtOwtioA 

It. !*£ TV.el Stftclt 



\2. in A#tr*;» Deficit 

11, IFl :«ncu Distribution 
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13. IFl A*tr«5« Strict t 

19. IF! Deficit Distribution 

2:. Ml t*!tyetnt m 

F.ll EaolO/wtnt IFE OtMdt 



1(2) • Employed ell «Mkt III ltbor ftrct with lit weett tf lest 
then 15 hours employment 

2(2) ■ 1(2) alnus persons ifltH en/wel earnings alore an Individual 
ternlngt standard equal u predict tf weeks in Ubor forct tiats 
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1(2) ■ 100 times 2(2) ♦ 1(2) 
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•(*) • 1(2) alnus persons U fortius .1th sua tf tAeual ttnlnfs 
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9(2) - 100 tlits 1(2) « 1(2) 

10(2) " 100 tlits 1(2) « 1(1) 

11(2) • For unrelated Indlvlduels persons In 1(2) Mho art stlt 
wort forct perttdpants In fMllles, sua of dlfftreflces between 
annuel tirnlrgs and appropriate poverty standard or multiple. Ftr 
Ptntns in fiatlies with two or lore adjusted wort forct participants 
and wyjst cerained HE Deficit Is eouel tt or greater then dif- 
ference between poverty and aggregate ftatly earning*, sut 
or differences between appropriate poverty standard or aultlplt and 
ec^regete faaHy earnings, tints share of combined family HE 
:ef1cit accosted for ty persons !• 8(2). For ptrsons In families 
with two tr rore adjusted work rorct participants and whose family 
HE Deficit is less tnen difference between poverty standard and 
aggregate folly earnings, sun of III Off lefts ftr fMtly ae**n 
in 8(2J Plus ^ese recoen* sh«rt of coibfned tn4fvfdu«l e«m1n9S 
stinkards (or eirnfnss If hffhCr) for fMlly aeibers tlies tne 
difference between tne poverty standard or mltfPle ilnus attrttaU 
f **"y •£"J«SP*-ia* Pvt tOJ^JjitCJTjiiJUy.JJJL Otfieit . .„ 

12(2) • 11(2) • 8(2) 

11(2) - 100 flats 11(2) * 11(1) 
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perstns m famines ultft two or «ort persons tn adjusted wort ftrct 
and wiost eorefned HE Deficit Is etuat to or greater than dif- 
ference between poverty standard and ftnfly income, sue tf dif- 
ferences between appropriate ptvtrty standard tr aulttplt and 
agorto'it f«lly incoat. tlaes share of coattned faally HE Oeftdt 
accounted for by persons In 14(2). Ftr perstns In faalllts *jui 
t»o tr no re persons In adjusted work force and where coaafned 
fa-ally HE Sericit Is less than difference between Poverty standard 
and faally 1'com, Sua tf III Deficit for fMlly aeabtrs In 14(2) 
plus these reebers' share of coabfned individual earnings sUndards 
(or earnings If Mgher) for faally aecbers tfacs the a d"l fftrtnet 
between tne poverty standard or Multiple atnus fMtly Incoat, and 
the coaftfned fMlly lit Deficit 
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21(2) - Calculated slatjar to 11(2) for persons tn 20(2) with sua 
of au?aented and actual earnings of fMlly aeabers ** specified 1n 
20(2) thrown 20(12) insUad of actual earnings compared to poverty 
standard or mltipie 
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irA JufMflttd tirn1n|S of othtr 81!i99rt9itH Wb9royp wabtr*s 1n 
8(1) is sotdflH 1ft 8(3) thresh 8(12) 

3S(2) • CilculitH slsllir to 31(2) with lufntntod timings is 
sptdflH In 34(2) throuib 34(12) 



r 

38(2) • 8(2) wings ptrsons not Inclu*** In 2(2) 

37(2) • (1 - 14(2)/8(2)] tlMS 100 
38(2) • CI • 39(2)/8(2)] t(«ts 100 



31(2) • 8(2) sinus ptrstns 1ft fulllts with 1n 
trusters ibtvt ptvtrty sUndir8 or wltlplt 

40(2) • CticuUto8 itallar to 17(2) txctpt using fully In 
txc1u8(H cish tnnsftrs 



i ucludlnf cub 



41(2) • 8(2) ■fnu* ptrsons In fulllts with cisn incut plus yilut 
tf to%4 stufi ibovt povtrty sun8ir8 traultlplt 

42(2) • CtlculitH slsllir to 17(2) txctpt using fully ctsb Incou 
plus f—4 stup vilut 

43(2) • 8(2) alnus ptrstns in fulllts witn ctsb incou plus vilut 
tf ftot scups rtctlvtd plus nuUtr tf fully aubtrs rtctWIng 
frtt tr rt4uct4 prlct lunchts tfus .044 ptvtrty tbmsho18 for 
fuiily, int. If resident tf subsidized bousing* plus 40 ptrctnt tf 
cisb Incottt If cish ibeou Itss tbin $3000 ; 25 nrctnt If $3000- 
$8999; 10 ptrctnt 1f S7000-S1999; ind S percent 1f 110,000 or urn, 
1s ibovt ptverty sundird tr eultlplt 

44(2) • Cilculitod slsllir to 17(2) except using cisb ind Including 
Incut for fully is specified in 43(2) 
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I. iter* Force UPtrlenct 



Cn»lort« »irt»T1w» Vt1untjr11 y 



2. Iiudtfuitt Iiwjlvfduil Clrntaft <I!C) 



J. !IC lACUMCf 

4. IIC Distribution 

5. IIC Tttil Deficit 

i. HC Avtrift Otflelt 

7. UC Otflcft Distribution 

8. InWeowite Fully Earnings (IFt) 

9. IFC Incidence 

10, IFC Distribution 

11, IFt ToUl Otflelt 



weeks leu thin 3$ htvrti atli reisoft wis tMt *intod u wort M rt- 
tiat* eould only work port* tin* tr other 

H*L"J ( ii"i lB ! 1 f*""* ••r" 1 "* th * n *" f ^vUw4l timings 
sUMartf eom U hwn osmlly worked tints Mlnltui »ift tr nult> 
^W'^L^'i 1 ,B libtr ffrcf ,f wwl tMi 3$ unless 

wtkVMfkttf less thiii 3$ irt lesrtfcw weeks wort* in wMc* cist 
40 h ?T! <rt * ,CP, i^ u wcrted fort thin Hrt-tint; tf 

uSMI hours Port tfiln 35 Kit sent weeks voluntirliy 1t$s tMn 35 
Jhtst wetts irt «unw 20 hours while ethers irt Merit* mil 
hours 

3(4) • 100 tints 2(4) « 1(4) 
4(4)^ 100 tints 2(4) ♦ 2(1) 

9 5"? l\ f] ff «rwcts between mnuil eirnjnes tf Persons In 
2(4) ind tndlvlduil cimlnfs lUNiNs is specified In 2(4) 

«(4) • 5(4) ♦ 2(4) 

7(4) • 100 tints 5(4) ♦ 5(1) 

l(4>*» 1(4) »fnus persons In fullles with %m tf iwml eirnlngs 
of ill nenbert Ibove poverty threshold tr Multiple 

9(4) • 100 tints 1(4) 1-1(4) 

10(4) • 100 t1«t* 1(4) ♦ |(t) 

11(4) • F tP unrelited 1nd1v1duils md persons In 1(4) it stH 
wort force wrtlclpmtt in f»1Hes. sun*of dif'erences between 
innoil timlnfs ind ipproprltte poverty stindird or tilSJplt. For 
persons in fullles with two tr Port idjusted wort fgrce Pirtidfints 
iH whose combined IIC Otflelt 1* eouil to tr frtiur t-m d<f- 

****** Kwerty stmdird ind leeresite finlly tl-nfnat. s*t 
tf differences between ipprotrlitt poverty Stmdird tr rglt<ole iH 
iggrtgite finily timings, tines shirt tf co*biied fonlly HE 
Deficit iccounted for by persons In 1(4). For persons »- fi-iMlts 
with t*o or rort idjusted wort ftrct Nrtlcipints md wMse 'i^ly 
IIC Otflelt Is less thin difference between poverty stmdirt 
'Hregite f«11y eirnlnfs* im tf IIC Deficits tor tm\\y nrtxn, 
1(4) pltff t htst n t ff b er t ' th i rt i f co pj t u t d IMIyi dui l -timiii f s 



>tindirds (or eirnlnjs if hlthtr) for fully n«*tr* t1«tt tHt 
dlffertnct bttwetfi the PtverU sundird or ml title «inus latrMitt 
f*«lly.tirnfnts, end tht CMdtlntd f«»1ly IIC Deficit 

™n(*h*-tt(«)-T-«(4r — " ~r 

13(4) - 100 Um% 11(4) * U(I) 

14(4) • |(4) Minus persons In futllles with totil 1ncom ibote 
poverty threshold tr Multiple 

15(4) • 100 tiros 14(4) ♦ 1(4) 

1<(4) • 100 tine* 14(4) ♦ 14(1) 

17(4).* For unrtlittd Individuals md persons in li{4) irt 
stlt work force pirtkipmts in fi«ilies, sun tf dff^trtnets 
between fMlly incone md poverty stmdird or PuUlple. For 
persons In fiiillits with two or no re persons in id'usted wort # eree 
ind whose combined IIC Oeffcit is eojil to or frtiter then d<f» 
ferenee bftwetn poverty stindird end fwily 1nc»«, su- of d:f» 
fertnees between toproprUte Poverty stindird cr auUio^e mi 
igereoite f«ily incone. tints shirt of co-*1ned f«1!y HE >ficit 
iccounted for by persons in 14(4). Fo»- persons In fwWes with 
two or port persons to idjusted wort force nd where cowslned 
fully IIC Deficit <s less thin difference between poverty stmdird 
md fully InoM. stn'tf IIC Deficit for 'wily ne*«*rs in U[*) ^ 
plus these nenbers 1 shire of combined 1ndlv1dui1 eiminqs stmiirds 
(or eimlnfs If higher) for "fully nenbers tints the di'femce 
between the poverty stmdird or Multiple «1nus fully incone. ihd 
the co^lntd fully IIC Deficit 

11(4) • 17(4) ♦ 14(4) 

19(4) • 100 tines 17(4)% 17(1) 

20(4) • 1(4) «1nus persons in fuiHes with mgnented eimtafs 
of ill fully ne*bers In 1(1) plus ictuil eimings of fully 
nenbers not In 1(1) frtiter thin poverty threshold (lujnented 
eimfnfs for persons in 1(4) equil ictuil eimin;s) 

21(4) • Cilctilited slni^r to 11(4) wfth sun of lugntnted md 

ictuel eimlngs of fully nenbers is specified in 2C[2) t*ro«ah 20(12) 

Insteid of ictuil eimines corroirtd to poverty stindird or nuftiple 

22(4) • Cilculited slMflir to 20(4) with luomtnted eimings of ill 
fully nenbers in 1(4) ee,uil to indivfdwil eirrtlnes sundird is 
speeifUd in 2(4) 



12 . IFC < » erij+-Oof4« it- 



13. IFC Deficit Distribution 

14. ImdequiU Fully lncoao (IFI) 

15. IFI Incidence 
If. IFI Distribution 
17, IFI Totil Deficit 



II. IFI Avenge Deficit 

19. IFI Deficit Distribution 

20. Full Enploynent IFC 



21. Full Cnploynent IFC Deficit 



22. Adequate Cnploynent IFC 
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23. Adequate Employment in Oefldt 

24. CiNdty Employment IFE 

25. CiNdty E>»1tyaent IFE Oefldt 
21. Enhanced EtmUgs IFE 

27. Enhanced Earnings IFE Otftcit 

2$. Enhanced Capacity IFE 

29. Enhanced Capacity IFE Otflclt 

X. Marginally Augmented Full 

Employment IFE (calculated only 
for sex/feally relationship and 
age disaggregations) 



31. Marginally Augmented Full 
Erploywent IFE Deficit (calculated 
only for sex/feally relationship 
and age disaggregations) 

32. Marginally Hy^wtH Adequate 
&*lor*nt IFE (calculated only 
for sex/family relationship and 
age disaggregations) 

33. Marginally Augmented Adequate 
Esployaent IH Otflclt (calculated 
only for sej/femlly relationship 
*rid age disaggregations) 

34. " Marginally Augmented CiNdty 



(rplox^nt IPC (ctlcultted only 
for jtx/ family relationship and 
ige disaggregations) 

35v -Hi (^1 nelly Augmented aptc I ty- 



23(4) • Calculated similar to 21(4) with augmented earnings at 
specified In 32(2) through 22(13) 

24(4) • Calculated similar U 20(4) with ivgmented earnings for 
persons 1n 1(4) iw is tctuil earnings t 

25(4) • Calculated similar to 21(4) vltii augmented earnings as 
specified In 24(2) thrtgoh 24(12) 

2«(4) • Calculated ilillir U 20(4) with iugtented earnings for 
persons In 1(1) eauel U llO^percent of tctuil ej/nlngs 

27(4) • Calculated slalltr U 21(4) with augmented timing ftr 
• 111 ptmnt In pjl) ee-ual U 110 percent tf tctuil earnligt 

21(4) • Calculated similar u 20(4) with earnings augmented to 
110 percent those specific In 24(2) through 24(12) 

29(4) • Calculated slalltr u 21(4) with eirnl-gj augmented to 
110 percent those specif*** in 24(2) through 24(12) 

30(4) • 1(4) alnus persons 1o ftallles with augmented etm'ngs of . 
til ftally neebcrs In 1(1) ts dtstegregtted elus icuil eir^fgs of 
ftally members not In 1(1) *s dlsigregtted eretter run pererty 
threshold (augmented earnings for disaggregated subgroue mergers In 
1(4) equal actual earnings) 

31(4) • Calculated slnlltr to 11(4) with sat of augnented t»d actual 
earnings of ftally members ts specified In 33(2) tnrougt 30(12) 
instead of tctutl earnings coaptrtd to porerty standard or multlp'e 

32(4) • Calculated slalltr u 30(4) with aagaented earnings of til 
disaggregated suegroup members In $(4) eagil tt Individual earnings 
standard ts specified In 2(4) 

33(4) • Calculated slallar to 31(4) vlthuugmcnted earnings ts 
specified In 32(2) through 32(12) 



34(4) • Calculated slalltr to 30(4) with augmented earnings for 
disaggregated frjograup m e « b *ri In 1(4) lead II ICWl oirnlngs 



Employment IFE Oefldt (ctlcultted 
only for sej/fialTy relationship 
and age disaggregations) 

3d. Persons vlth Earnings Oeflclts In 
Faallles with Earnings Oeflclts 

37. Earnings Supplementation Kate 

3i. Earnings SupplemenUtlan Rata- 

Nontrtnsfers 

39. IF! het-ef-Trtnsfers 



40. IF! Ket-ef -Transfers Oefldt 



41. IF! Including Food Staaps (calculated 
only for 1979 and 1990) 

42. IF! Including Food Staaps Oefldt 
(calculated only for 1979 and 19*0?* 

43* IF! Including In-Xind Aid (calculated 
only for 1979 and 1910) 

a. IFI Including In-Kind Aid Otflclt 
(ctlcultted only for 1979 and 1990) 



3S(4> *-CalCMlated-ti»tUr-U-31(4) «1U-*vgat«ted etmlM*-** 
specified In 34(2) through 34(12) 



31(4) • 1(4) alnus persons not Included In 2(4) 



37(4) • [1 - 14(4)/l(4)] times 100 
M(4) * [1 - 39(4)/|(4)] times 100 



39(4) • 1(4) alnus persons In faallles with Income excluding caih 
transfers above poverty standard or aultlpW 

40(4) • Calculated similar U 17(4) except using family income 
excluding cash transfers 

41(4) • $(4) alnus persons In faallles with cash Income plus 
value of food stamps aedve poverty standtrd or multiple 

42(4) • Calculated slalltr to 17(4) except using ftally cash 
Income plus food stamp value 

43(4) • 1(4) alnus persons In families with cash Income supple* 
aented as noted In 43(2) Is above poverty standtrd or multiple 

44(4) • Calculated similar U 17(4) except using cash and Including 
Income for family as specified In 43(2^ 
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1. Mart Force Experience 



($). EglOgH >irt»Tft Involuntarily 



2. Inedequatt Individual Earnings (HC) 



TIE Incidence 
HE Distribution 



3. HE Toui Deficit 

I. HE Average Off left 

7. HE Deficit Distribution 

•. Inideouitt Family Earning* (IFE) 

9. IFE Incidence 

10. IFE Distribution 

11. IFE Total Otftclt 



1(5) - Worked throughout period tf labor fprct participation; some 
?r.! l L?S to J"!. 1 !* 35 rciSM fpr reduced hours w«s 

tAjt cwH only flndpert-tlmt jobs, slack work tr materials 
•Mruft 

!i 5 L."J (S) "! nttl fT**" «« n,,ft l thin on individual earnings 

labor force tf usually worked less th«n 35; although add 40 tlwes 
***** involuntary pert-time to usual hours times weeks fell«tlat 

3(5) • 100 times 2(5) t 1(5) 
«C5) ■ 100 tlats 2(5) ♦ 2(1) h 

IJ^JJ Jifftrwctl between annuel ta mints tf Persons In 
2(5) end Individual ««mtnfs standards is Specified in 2(5) 

«(5) - 5(5) • 2(5) 

7(5) • 100 tiaW5(S) ♦ 5(1) 

'l 5 *,! Hi! ■ 1rn,s "•"on* f " fiallles with sua jf annval earn I nto ' 
tf ell ae m b ers above poverty threshold pr multiple 

1(5) • 100 tlats 1(5) i 1(5) 

10(5) • 100 times 1(5) • 1(1) 

11(5) • Fpr unrelated individuals and perse* In 1(5) who art spit 
wrk fprct participants in families. Sua tf differences bet**en 
annuel earnings end appropriate poverty standard tr multiple. Fpr 
persons In families with two pr cere adjusted work force participants 
and whtst combined JIE Otflcit ireoual to *r greater t*an d'N 
frrtnet between poverty standard and aggregate family earnirgs. tji 
tf differences between appropriate poverty standard tr nultlplt end 
««rtt*tt foully earnings, times Shirt tf combined family HE 
Oeflcit accounted fpr by persons in 1(5). Fpr persons in *i*»11«t« 
?.i\ t '* ,p ,,or, *<Ju*trt work force participants and whose f*s<ly 
HE Deficit is less then difference between poverty standard and 
aggregate family earnings, sum tf HE Deficits for family ne~*rs 
in 1(5) plus these members* share of combined individual earnings 
standerds (tr earnints if higher) for family members tines the , 
difference between the ptverty standard tr multiple aines egerttett 

f Ml U ■irn l nni l i t t t i ■ i.^ ti n * t .m n i ttt ii ■■ ■■ " — 1 



12. IFE Averagt Oefidt 

13. 'IFE Oefidt Distribution 



«>nvr*ntv mmn mi prrwrty st«n««r« tr mritjpie a 
-fami ly ea rni ngs, ti ll V n laa t t md f wUy 1^ OeflcU 

12(5) - 11(5) t 1(5) 

_U(5) • lMJtjmi 11(5) » 11(1) 



14. IntdtquiU Faaily Incaat (IFI) 

15. IFI Incidence 
II. IFI Distribution 
17. IFI Total Oeflcit 



11. IFI Average Oeflcit 

19. ' IFI Oeflcit Olstrikutlpn 

20. Full Eaployaent Iff 



21. Fell Enployatnt IFE Oeflcit 



14(5) - 1(5) aim* persons in families with toUl 1 
ppverty threshold tr njltlplt > 

15(5) - 100 tints 14(5) t 1(5) 

ff(S) - 100 tints 14(5) t 14(1) 

17(5) - For unreUted Individuals and perspns In 14(5) who are 
$ple wrk fprce participants In feail'es. Sua tf differences 
between fwily Income and ptverty standard or nultltlt. r or 
persons in families with two or «ore persons in aijusted work fprct, 
and whose combined HE Oeflcit Is eoual to or greater then dif- 
ference between poverty standard and fwily incpne* su* cf d 4 f» 
ferences between awropriatd poverty standard or ault^ple and 
aejretett family income, times' s^arc of combined f M ii r :i£ Oeflcit 
accounted for by persons 1/i 14(5). For persons In families with 
two or more perstns in adjusted work force and where Combined 
family HE Oefklt 1$ less than difference between pmrly s;a*»dard 
end family Income, sum tf HE Deficit for fanlly nenbers in ;4 5) 
plus these members' share of combined Individual earnings standards 
(tr earnings l| higher) for family -embers times" the 'difference 
between the poverty standard or multiple minus family income, and . 
the combined family HE Oeflcit 

11(5) - 17(5) • 14(5) 

11(5) • 100 times 17(5) t 17(1) . * 

20(5) ■ 1(5) minus persons In frillies with augmented earnings of 
all family meobers In 1(1) plus actual earnings of family members 
not In 1(1) greater than poverty threshold (augmented earnings 'ar 
persons In 1(5) equal earnings plus nlnirui wage t> multiple tines 
40 minus usual fcours tines weeks worked less than 35 involuntarily 
whore usual less that* 35 or plus Minimum watt or multiple times 
usual hours minus 20 tines weeks worked less than 35 Invelunterlty 
where usual hours more than 35) 

21(5) • Calculated similar to 11(5) for persons <fl 20(5) with sua 
of augmented and actual earnings of family members as specified in 
20(2) through 29(12) instead of actual earnings compere* to poverty 
standard or multiple 
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22. Adequate Employnent !fX- 

23. M^ti Enpltyntnt m Otflclt 

24. Capacity Empleyment !FC 



25. Capacity Employment IF* Otflclt 

21. EnhancH Earnings IFC 

27. EnhancH Eirnlngs IFt Otflclt 

21. CnJune* Capacity IFE 

29. EnhancH Capacity Iff Dtfidt 

30. HirglMlly Augmented Full 

, Cnpleynent IfEl&lculited oof y 
for six/fenlly relationship and 
«gt disaggregations) 



31. Harglnilly Augmented Full 

D^ltyntnt IFE Deficit (ctlculeted 
only for sex/tartly relitlonshlp 
end *gt dlsiggregatlens) 

33i 4>erg l ni l1y A u gnen t t d Ad e oui t o 



22(5) •.CelculitH slnlltr te 20(5] with itgneMH timings tf ill 
fufly members In 1(5) eqvtl U Individual eirnlngs standard is 
speclflH In 2(5) 

23(5) * CelculitH similar U 21(5) with augmented earnings it 
speclflH In 22(2) through 22(12) 

, 24(5) • Catculited sltlUr to 20(5) with ii^tntH timings for • 
persons In 1(5) If esuel aours less then 35 *nd no wteks gutter 
than 35. 40 tines tnnuel uml*t* *#iu) weekly hours; If usuil 
Itss then 35 ind some weeks g re iter thin 35, usual heurs ti«es 
annual i«m1«es tines wHks wtrkH ♦ [usual hours tines weeks pert* 
tint plus 40 tines wteks full-tine]; is usual hours 35 er sort, 
usual hours tines tnngil earnings tints weeks werkH ♦ [40 tints 
weeks ful1*t1ne elus 20 tines weeks tart-tine] 

25(5) • Calculate* 1 slnllar u 21(5) with augmented eirn1n$s ts 
speclflH In 24(2) through: 24(12) 

21(5) • CelculatH similar tt 20(5) with tegmented eirnlngs fer all 
persons In 1(1) equal U 110 percent tf tctual eirnlnes 

27(5) • Calculated if»flar u 21(5) with tugmtnted eirnlngs far til 
persons In 1(1) equal tt 110 percent ef tctual eirnints 

»rS) • Calculate* slnlltr te 20(5) with eamlnts tugmtntH U 
' U0 percent these speclflH In 24(2) threuih 24(12) 

21(5) • Calculated slnlltr te 21(5) with eirnlnes tugmtnted to 
110 tercent thtst speclflH In 24(2) through 24(12) 

30(5) • 1(5) nlnus persons In ftniHes with tugmtnted eirnlngs of 
til fanlly mercers In 1(1) as dlstggrtgeted plus ectuil timings of 
ell fanlly members net In 1(1) is dlstggregited get iter thm oovtny 
threshold (minted earnings for disaggregated su&groue meroers in 
1(5) eeuil earnings elus nlnlnum wige er multiple tints 40 nlnus 
usual hours "tines weeks werked less thin 35 where usue! less thin 
35 tr elus nlntnjn wife er nultlelt tints usual haurs nlnus 20 tints 
weeks worked less than 35 where usual haurs wore thin 35) 

31(5) • Celculited slnllar te 11(5} with sun ef aurcnted en* ictutl 
eirnlnes of fanlly nenbers as specified In 30(2) through 30(12) 
Insteid ef ictuel eirnlnes impirii U poverty standird er multiple 



Employment IFE (calculated enly 
ftr sex/fimlly relationship and 
«et disaggregations) 



3 2(5) « Ci U ul 
dlsegiregetH 

sundird as speclflH In 2(5) 



« yd sl n ll i r t t 30 (5 )-w 1tl > lu omen t od-ea rn im p s o f t il 
subgroup members 1nJ(S) emuel U Individual eirnlnes 




33(5) • CalculatH sUllar te 3175} with augmented eirnlnfs is 
specified In 32(2) through 32(12) 



34(5) • CilculitH slnlltr te 30(5} with tu^vntH earnings 'or 
dlsiegregitH subgroup nenbers In 1(5) If usuil hours less than 35 
ind ne weeks 9reiter than 35. 40 tines ennutl timHgs ♦ usual weekly 
hours: tf usual last thin 35 ind J one wteks gretter thin 35. usuil 
hours tines innuil etrnlngs t1*es weeks worked ♦ [usuil hours tines 
weeks pirt*t1«e plus 40 tints weeks full -Hie]: If jsui! hours 35 
or tore, usuil hours tints tnnutl timings tints weeks wtrked ♦ 
[40 tines weeks fulMlne plus 20 tines weeks pert*t««e] 

35(5) • Calculated slnllar te 31(5) with tugmented eemlngs es 
speclflH In 34(2) through 34(12) 



34(5) • 1(5) sinus persons net IncludH 1n 2(5) 

37(5) « [1 • 14(5)/l(5)) tines 100 
31(5) • [1 - 39{5)/l(5)J tints 100 



39(5) • 1(5) nlnus persons In families with incene excluding cesh 
^transfers tbeve poverty sundard er nultlple 

40(5) • CalculatH slnlltr te 17(5) except using fanlly Incont 
excluding cash transfers 

41(5) • 1(5) nlnut persons In families with cesh Income plus value 
of food stamps ibove povtrty standard er multiple % 

42(5) • CelculitH slnllar tt 17(5) except using fanlly cash Income 
plus food stamp vilue 

43(5) • 1(5) nlnus persons In families with cash Income supplemented f 
as noted In 43(2) is ibeve poverty stendir* or multiple 

44(5) • CelculitH slnllar to !7(5) except using cash ind Including 
Incont for family ts speclflH In 43(2) 



33. Hirglnelly i luemenUd AdequiU 
Employment M Deficit (celculatH 
only ftr stx/famtly relationship 
and age dlsigoregetlons) 

34. Marginally AuonentH Capacity 
Copleyment If£ (calculitH only 
for sex/fimlly relitlonshlp ind 
fge dljiggregattons) 



35. Merelnelly AugmentH Capiclty 
tmpfeyment in Deficit (calculatH 
only fer sex/fanlly relttlanshlp 
and tge dlsiggregatlens) 



31. 



Persons with Etrnlngs Deficits In 
Families with Etrnlngs Deficits 



37. Earnings Supplement! tit n Kite 

34. Earnings Supplementation Rata* 
Nontrensfers 

3$. !F1 Het-ef-Tnnsfers 



40. IF! Net-ef-Tnnsfers Deficit 



41. !Ft Including Food Stamps (calculatH 
only fer 1979 and DM) 

42. IF! Including Food Stamps Deficit 
(calculatH only fer 1979 ind 1910) 

43. IF! Including In*Xfnd Aid (calculatH 
only for 197) and DM) 

a. 1FI Including !n*K1nd Aid Deficit 
(celculetH only far 1979 and 1)10) 
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Table A-4. (Continued) 



(O. Inttmlt tently Eglogd 



1. Work force Exptrlenct 

2. Inadequate Individual Earnings (HE) 



3. tIC Incidence 

4. IIC Distribution 

5. IIC ToUl Oeflclt 



t. HE Avenge Otflclt 
7„ IIC Otflclt Distribution 

Inideguett Finlly Earnings (IFE) 



I. IFE Incidence 

10. IFE Distribution 

11. IFE Tttil Otflclt 



1(0 • tmrliwK week* tf both i«lt)mt and imenple/nmt while 
In the work forct 

?(0 • 1(0 nlnus persons with annual timing In uctss of en 
Individual earnings standard* teutl to tht product of wttks In labtr 
forct tints nlnlnun weft or nultlple tints usual hours worked, 
except In cist where usuil hours loss thin 35 md neln reason Its* 
thin 35 Mtt slick work or could only find pert»t1nt Job, In *Mcn 
case *0 hours substitutes for us u«l hours, and eicept wt*rt son* 
weeks eanloyntnt war* it loss than 35 hours because wanted tart- 
tint work or could only work f*rt»tfat whllt usual hours wtrt Ibeve 
35 hours. In which cist wttks loss thin 35 hturs are assigned 20 
hours, othtr wttks etnle/ed trt assigned usual hturs. int wttks un- 
employed irt assigned 20 or usutl hours In proportion to wttks tn- 
ployed pert-tine volunttrlly to wttks tnpltyed fill -tint 

3(1) • 100 tints 2(() « 1(1) 

4(0 « 100 Uftts 2(C) ♦ 2(1) 

5(1) • Sum tf dlfftrtncts between annual tirnlnfs of persons In 2(f) 
in* Individual earning? standards is specified In 2(C) 

1(1) • 5(0 * 2(1) 

7(1) • 100 tints 5(0 * 5(1) 

1(f) • 1(0 *1nus ptrsons In ftnllles wfth sun tf anneal earnings of 
All nenbers ibovt ptvtrty threshold tr nultlple 

1(0 • 100*t1»es 1(0 ♦ 2(0 

10(0 • 10Q tints KO * 1(1) 

11(0 • Ftr unrelated Individuals in* persons In 1(0 who irt solt 
wtrk forco pirtlclpmts In 'utiles, sun tf dlfftrtncts between 
innuil eirnlngs md ippropHtte poverty stindird or nultlple. for 
ptrsons In finlHts with two or ntrt idjusted work forct oirtldoints 
ind whoso combined HE Otflclt Is equal to tr greater thm^dlf* 
fertnct> httwttn poverty stindird md tggregito fanlly earnings, sun 
of dlfftrtncts bttwttn appropriate poverty stindird or Multiple md 
egeregeto fanlly earnings, t1net*sbere tf conblned finlly HE 
Otflclt accounted for by persons In |{<). For person* in fai'lits 
— w 1th two tf *nrc ad)uittd wort - ftrrt pinsdirlpenti ind w*>oif *nf1 
HE Otflclt Is Itss thin dlfftrtnct bttwttn poverty stmdar* and 
aggrtgett finlly earnings, sun tf HE Otflclts f or fanlljr -vsMrj 
In KO Plus these ne^rs* shirt of conblned Individual ei""«is 
stind irds (or timlnts If Montr) for fully n e-oe rs 'tlntfr tht 



12. IFE Average Oof Id t 

13. IFE Oeflclt Distribution 

14. Inidttuitt Fenlly Incone (IFI) 

15. IF! Incidence 
It. IFI Distribution 
17. IFt Total Otflclt 



II. IFt Average Oeflclt * 
19. IFI Oeflclt Distribution 
2D. full Cuploymtnt tft 



difference between tht poverty sttndtrd or nultlple nlnus iggregete 
% fanlly earnings, end tht conblntd fully HE Otflclt 

12(0 • 11(0 ♦ «0 ' ' 

13(0 • 100* tines 11(0 * 11(1) 

U(0 * 1(0 nlnus ptrstns 1n fenlllts with Utel Incont ibtvt 
povtrty threshold tr nultlplt ♦ 

15(0 • 100 tines 14(f) t 1(0 * * 

U(0 ■ 100 tints 14(0 ♦ 14(1) * ^ - 

17(0 • For unrelated Indlvlduils ind persons In la(0 who irt 
solt work forct participants Hn fenlllts, sun tf dlfftrtncts 
between finlly Incone ind poverty standard or nultlple. r or 

•persons In fanlllts with two or nert ptrsons 1n adjusted work force 
and whoso combined HE Deficit Is eofrt to or greater than SIN 
ferenco betwten poverty stindird and finlly Incont, sua of dif- 
ference* between ipproprlato 'poverty stindird or r^ltlolt i"d 
iggregate finlly Income, tints share of ynbtned finlly HE >f1c1t 
accounted for by persons In 14(0. For persons In fanlllts with 
tyo or nore ptrsons In adjusted work force md where conblned 
finlly HE Oeflclt Is less thin difference between poverty stindird 
md finlly Incone, sun of HE Deficit for finlly nenbers In '<{<) 
plus these nenbers' shirt of conblned Individual earnings standards 
(or earnings If hlghtr) for finlly nenbers tines the difference 
between tht poverty stindird or nultlple nlnus fenlly Incone. and 

*Jtht conblned finlly HE Otflclt 

11(0 - 17(0 / 14(0 

1*(0 - 100 tines 17(0 * 17(1) 

20(1) * 1(0 «1nus persons In fanlllts with lugntnttd oimlnjs of 
all finlly nenbers In 1(1) plus ectwil eirnlnjs of finlly ntnotrs 
not In 1(1) ortittr thin poverty threshold {iug*tntfd tmn^gs for 
persons In •(() irt actual timings *1us wttks unetoloytd t<"tf^s , 
usuil hours worked tines nlnlnMi wjge or nultlple excett w*e~e son* 
wteks enployed pirt*t1ne Involuntirity In which cist timings 
augntnttd by nlnlnun wigt or nultlplt tlms *0 nlnus usual hours 
tlmts weeks less thin 35 where usuil Is less thin 35. or by c'nloutr 
wigt or Multiple tines usual hours nlnus 20 tines weeks worked less 
thin 35 hours where usuil nort thin 35) 
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Table A-4. (Continued) 



21. toll Cmpltyntnt IFC Otflclt 



22. Adeauett Empleyment IFC 



23. M««MU Employment IFC Otflclt 



* a? 4 ' Employment IFC 



25. Capacity Employment IFC Otflclt 

24. Enhanced Earnings IFC ^ 

27. enhanced Ciminfs IFC Otflclt 

21. Enhance* Cipadty IFC 

29. Enhanced Capacity IFC Otflclt 



30. Marflnally Augmented Full 

Employment IFC (calculated tnly 
fir sex/family relationship end 
ego disaggregations) 



31. Marginally Augmented Full 

Employment IFF Otflclt (calculated-. 



21(C) • Calcalattd slallar tt 11(0 for persons 1q 20(C) with sua 
tf augmented and actual timings tf family newbers is Specified 1h 
20(2) through 20(12) instead tf actttl timing cantered tt poverty 
standard or multiple - , 

22(C) • Calculated slallar tt 20(f) with augmented tirnlnfs tf ill 
family tampers In 1(f) t*Ml U individual earnings standard as 
•specified In 2(f) 

23(f) • Calculated slalltr tt 21(f) with augmented earnings is 
specified In 22(2) through 22(12) 

24(f) • Calculated slalltr tt 20(f) with augmented, tirnlnfs ftr 
persons In 1(f) equal tt weekly tirnlnfs ftr weeks employed t1«tt 
weeks In labor forct; where- stmt wttks tnpltyed part-time ininlun- 
tirlly. etual annual tirnlnfs ♦ wttks f til -tint and 1/2 weeks pert- 
tlpt. tints wttks In labor ftrct 

25(f) • Calculated similar U 21(f) with augmented tirnlnfi is 
specified 1n 24(2) through 24(12) 

2f(f) • Cilculited slalltr U 20(fLw1th augmented turnings ftr 
persons In 8(1) equal to 110 percent tf ictual earnings 

27(f) • Calculated slallar tt*21(f ) with augmented earnings for 
persons In 1(1) equals to 110 percent tf actual earnings 

21(f) • Calculated s ini 1 a r\ to 20(fl with earnings augmented U 
110 percent those specified In 24(2) through 24(12) 



29(f) • Calculated slallar to^Kf) with earnings augmented to 
110 atrcent those specified In 24(2) through 24(12) 

30(f) * 1(f) minus persons In families with augmented earnings of all 
feally members' In 1(1) as disaggregated plus actual earnings of 
family members not In 1(1) as disaggregated greater than oorcty 
threshold (augmented earnings for disaggregated subgrouo renters In 
1(f) are actual earnings plus weeks unemployed tints usual hours 
worked tines mlnlnua wagt or multiple eicett where sane weeks em- 
ployed part-tint Involuntarily In which case earnings also aur^Med 
by minimi wage tr nultiple ttaes 40 alnus usual hours tWs «etks- 
less than 35 where usual 1s less than 35,>or by nlni"wm waoe or 
multiple tines usual hours alnus 20 tines weeks worked less than 35 
hours where usual ntre than 35) 

31(f) - Calculated slnllar tt 11(f) with sua of augmented and actual 

e a nl n gi "y n e m b ors a s s pec ifi e d it 3 3 ( 2 ) Urtu e* 3 3( ; 2) 

instead tf actual earnings conpared tt poverty standard. tr ajltlplt 

32(f ) * Calcula te d slnll ar tt 30(f) with augmented earnings cf all 
rsTfTKn tejuiilt Individual earnings 



* only ftr sex/family relationship 
and agt dlriggregatlons) 

32. ^rglnelly Augmented Adetuatt 
WeynTnl IFC (cal«lileTth1y~ 
for sex/fanlly relationship and 
agt disaggregations) 

33. Marginally Augmented Adteuate 
Cnpltyeant IFC Oefldt (calculated 
only for stx/fanlly relationship 
and age disaggregations) 

34. Marginally Augnented Capacity 
employment IFE (calculated only 
for sex/fanlly relationship and 
agt disaggregations) 



35. Marginally Augmented Capacity 

Dtploynent IFE Oeflclt (calculated 
only for sex/faal!y relationship 
and ago disaggregations) 

3f. Persons with earnings Deficits 
In Families with Earnings Deficits 

37. Earnings Supplementation Rati 

31. Camlngs Supplementation lUte- 
% Kontransftrs 

39. IF! Ntt-oNTransftrs 

40. IFI Het*ef-Transfers Oeflclt 



41. IFI Including Food Stamps (calculated 
tnly for 19)79 and 1980) 

42. IFI Including Food Stamps Oeflclt 
(calculated only for 1979 and 1910) 



"dTsagg regeted subgl 
standards as specif} 
whichever are lei 



In 2(2) through 2(12) tr actual earnings. 



33(f) - Calculated Is laOar tt 31(f) with augmented earnings as 
specified 1n 32(2) Yhrough 32(12) 



34(f) • Calculated slai 
disaggregated subgroup 
fbr subgroup *w"*bers<1n 
earnings for weeks employe* 
weeks employed part-time 
weeks full-time and 1/2 » 

35(f) - Calculated similar 
specified In ,34(2) thn 



__ 30(f) with augmented earnings 'or 
trs as specified in 34(2) through 34(12); 
). augnented earnings equal to weekly 
\t1nes weeks In labor force; where sane 
pluntfrlly, eoval anMial earMrgs » 
l part-tine times weeks 1n labor force 

/31(f) with augmented earnings as 

4(12) 



IFI Indu4L i 
only for/tf79 



In-Kind Aid (calculated 
19W) 



IFI Including In-Kind Aid Deficit 
(calculated only, for 1979 and 19W) 



34(f) • 1(f) nlnus persons not J deluded In 2(f) 

. 37(f) • [1 - 14(C)/I(C)) tines 100 
31(f) - (1 - 39(f)/l(f)J tines 100 

39(f) * 1(f) alnus persons In families with Income excluding cash 
transfers above poverty standard or multiple ' 

40(f) - Calculated slnllar to 17(f) except using family Income 
excluding cash transfers 

41(f) ■ 1(f) nlnus persons In families with cash Income plus value 
of food stamps above poverty standard or multiple 

42(f) -^Calculated slallar to 17(f) except using family cash income 
plus food stamp value 

43(f) • 1(f) alnus persons In families with cash income supplemented 
as noted In 41(2) la above poverty standard or multiple 

44(f) • Calculated slaflar to 17(f) except using cash and including 
Income for family a$ specified in 43(2) 
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Table A-4. (Continued) 



1. Wort Port* Experience 

2. Inedetuete Individual earnings (UE) 

3. UE Incidence 

4. UE Distribution ' 

5. UE Total Otflelt 

m 

I. UC Avenge Deficit 

7. UE Deficit Distribution 

I. Imdetuate Family Earnings (IFE) 

9. IfE Incidence 

10. IFE Distribution 

11. IFE ToUl Oeflclt 



12. IFE Average Oeflclt 



13. IFE Otflelt Distribution 

14. Inadequate Family Income (in). 



V 



IS. IF! Incidence 
It. IFI Distribution 
17. IFI Total Otflelt 



II. IFI Average Otflelt 

19. IFI Otflelt Distribution « 

20. Full Employment IFE 

21. Full Employment IFE Otflelt 

j^2. Adequate Employment IFE 

23. Adequate employment IFC Otflelt 



QUi Discounted 

1(11) • Old not mrk In previous yeirw. main, reason ckiH net find 
work: unemployed it least 4 weeks 

2(11) • 1(11) minus oersens with annual earnings (despite no reponed 
work) above Individual earnings sUnderd equal U 2003 hours Hmes 
minium w*§e er multiple 

3(11) • 100 times 2(11? t 1(11) 

4(11) - 100 times 2(11) t 2(1) 

5(11) » Sue ef individual earnings standard* ef persons In 2(11) 
where Individual earning standards eejuel 40 tines minimum vegt er 
multiple times meek ef pertlclpetlen 

1(11) • 5(11) t 2(11) ' * 

7(11) • 100 times 5(11) • 5(1) 

•(11) • 1(11) minus persons In families with sum ef annuel earning* 
•f ell members abeve poverty threshold or multiple 

f(ll) • 100 times 1(11) t 1(11) < 

10(11) • 100 times 1(11) t 1(1) 

11(11) • For unrelated individuals and persons in 1(11) who are s«le 
work force participants in families, sum ef differences between 
annual earnings and appropriate poverty standard or multiple. Fer 
persons In families with two or wore adjusted work force participants 
and wfiose cort1n«d 4 iiE Oeflclt is equal to or greater than d«"erence 
between appropriate poverty standard V ruitlple and ifsrcfate *anly 
earnings, tines snare of combined family HE Deficit accounted for 
by persons in 1(11). For persons In families with two or more adjusted 
work force participants and **»ose feAlly I!E Oeflclt is less man 
difference between poverty standard and aeerc$ate family earninss, sum 
of HE Otflclts far family nnoers in 1(11) plus these meters' share 
ofconbined Individual earnings standards (or earnings If h1?^e^) for 
family aenbers t1»es the difference between the poverty standard or 
rwitlple minus aggregate family earnings, and the combined family 
HE Otflelt 

12(11) - 11(11) # 1(11) ' • 



13(11) - 100 times 11(11) • 11(1) , . 

14(11) • |(U) minus persons In families with total Income abort 
poverty threshold or multiple . , 



15(11) - 100 times 14(11) • 1(11) - / 
1C(!1) • 10O times 14(11) • U(l) 

17(11) - For unrelated indlvlduols and persons in 34(H) *** arc 
sole work force participants ln> families, sin of differences 
between family ineone.and poverty standard or ■witlo , e. For 
persons In families with two or no re persons In adjusted work force 
and whose contained HE Oeflclt 1s equal to or greater tnen dif- 
ference between poverty standard and 'aitiy lncor«. sm of dif- 
ferences between approorlate poverty standard or nulfele and 
aggregate family incone. tines share of confined family HE Deficit 
accounted for by persons In 14(11). *or c*rso»s 1" flMHes with 
two or aore persons 1n adjusted work farce i"d wrere ccrfclned 
family HE Oeflclt Is less than difference between poverty standard 
and family Inane, sum of HE Oeflclt for fanly nrtbers in :Ol) 
plus these neuters' share of eonpined fnd'vicjii earnings standards 
(or earnings If higher) for family nepers t***es the difference 
between the poverty standard or multiple nlnus femlly Income, and 
the combined family HE Deficit 

11(11) • 17(11) • 14(11) 

19(11) • 100 times 17(11) • 17(1) / 9 ' 

20(11) • 1(11) minus persons In families with augnented earnings 
of ell family renters In 1(1) plus actual earnings of family neneers 
not in 1(1) greater than poverty threshold (augmented earnings for 
persons In 1(11) equal mlnlnun wage tines 43 tines'SO) 

21(11) - Calculated similar to lUll) for persons In 20(11) with sum 
of augmented and actual earnings of fmrMy »**t«ers as specified in 
20(2) through 20(12) Instead of actual earnings compered to poverty 
standard or multiple 

22(11) • Calculated similar to 20(11) with augmented earnings c' ell 
faml ly members in 1(11) equal to individual earnings standard as 
specified in 2(11) 

23(11) • Calculated similar to 21(11) with augmented earnings as 
specified in 22(2) through 22(12) 
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'Table -A-4. (Continued) 




24. Capacity U»li)Wt IFt 

leymtnt in Officii 

ints in 

27* Enhanced timings IFt Officii 

21. Enhanced Capacity I Ft 

29. Danced Copeclty !F£ Deficit 

30. Karglnilly Au^^ted Full 
Caployntnt IFE {calculated enly 
for su/fMlly relationship ind 
iff el segregations) 



31. Kirglnilly Aurntnttd Full 
EneJev»ent IFt Officii (calculated 
only ffr stx/fanlly relationship 
and ege disaggregations) 

32. Mirglnilly Augmented Adtquttt 
Employment IFE (calculated fnly 
for sut/fially relittenshlp end 
I9« disaggregations) 

33. Mirgfntlly Augntnttd Adequate 
fc^loyeent IFE Deficit (calculated 
only for scx/fcatly relationship 
and ago disaggregations) 

34. w 4r«jJn«11y AuWfltH Capacity 
Crvloyncnt IFE '(calculittd only 
for sex/ family relationship ind 
age disaggregations) 



35. 



Virginal 1y Augment** Capacity 
Eapltywnt IFE Officii (calculated 
only for sei/fomlly relationship 
and ago disaggregations) 

r>rsens Mitt timings Off lefts 
In Families wfth Earnings Deficits 



37. Earnings Supplemental ten JUU 

34. timings Supplementation *ate» 
^ Non transfers 

3f. IFI Het-of-Transfirs 

40. IF! Net-ef-TrtnsferS Officii 



41. IFI Including Food Stomps (colculeted 
only for 1979 ind 1910) 

42. IFI Includes Food Stwpj Officii 
(cflculited only for 1979 end 1910) 

43. IFf Including In-Kind Aid (calculated 
.only for 1979 and 1910) 

44. IF! Including In-Kind Aid Officii - 
(calculated only for 1979 end 1980) 



24(11) • Calculated sf«f1«r U 20(11) with leyotnted etmlngs for 
person* U 1(11) Hu«1 U 1hd1v1*Ml eirtlngs sUndird is specified 

In *(H) 

25(11) • Calculi ted slmllir u 21(U) with augmented timings is 
specified, 1h 24(2)'lhro«gh 24(12) # 

2e(ll) • Calculated similar to 20(11) with ivg^ntfd earnings for 
persons In t(l) rtvfl U 110 percent if actual timing* 

,27(11) • Calculated Slmllir to 21(11) with augmented eemlngs for 
ill persons U 1(1) eojul! u 110 percent of actual timings 

21(11) • Calculated ilillir to 20(11) with finings augmented U 
110 percent those specified In 24(2) through 24(12) 

29(11) • Calculated slmller u 21(11) with earnings lucatnted to 

110 percent those specified U 24(2) through 24(12) 

30(11) * 1(11) minus perfons In families with auTvnttd ttml^gs ef 

111 family me»*ers In 1(1) is disaggregated plus actual tami-;s ef 
. family mummers not In l(l) is dlstggregittd ere iter t*a* poverty 

threshold (augmented earnings fer disaggregated Suojrouo "e*6ers In 
1(11) eqotl minim* wages time* 40 tines SO) 

31(31) • Calculated slallir td 11(11) with sun ef augmented a*d ectuil 
timings ff family m e t e rs is specified 1n 30(2) t^roggi 30(12) 
Instead pf ectoil i a mines compared U poverty stindird er multlole 

32(11) • CilcvMted slmllir U 30(11) with augmented timings ef 
ell disaggregated sumgreup mtmmers In 1(11) ft^uil U IndlfUoel 
eimlngs sUnderd is specified in 2(11) 

33(11) • Cflcvlited sUlltr to 31(11) with legaentfd eemlngs is 
specified In 32(2) through 32(12) 



34(11) - Cilculited similar to 30(11) with legnvnttd eimlngs fo** 
dlseggregited subgroup nenbers In 1(11) efutl to in41?1dei1 timings ' 
stenderd is specified In 2(11) 

35(11) • Ulculeted sUlUr u 31(11) with jugnenttd timings is 
specified In 34(2) through 34(12) 



3«(y) • 1(11) eilnd^ persons) not Included In 2(11) 

37(11) • [1 - U(li)/I(ll)} tines 100 
3d(tl) • CI • 39(ll)/l(ll)] tints 100 



1 excluding cish 



39(11) • 1(11) ilnus persons 1n fmllles with Inca 
' trensfers loete poverty stindird or'*mlt1flt 

40(11) • Cilculittd sUilir to 17(11 
eicludlng cish trmsfers 

41(11) • 4(11) minus persons In failles with cosh Incont plus 
vilut of food stuvs ibete poverty stindird or miHIple 

42(11) • Cilcwlettd slmlltr U 17(11) except using f tally cosh 
Income plus food stomp value 6 



7(npe^cjpt tslng ftally Incomt 



4J(11) • 1(11) minus persons In fimllles with cosh Ineott supplomtnttd 
IS noted In 43(2) Is above poverty stfndtrd or multiple 

"44(11) • Cilculettd simlltr to 17(11) txctpt using cish ind Including 
Income for fialjy 4s specified in 43(2) 
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Table A-4. (Continued) 



1. Mark Fare* Experience 

2. Inedetaete Individual Cemlnts (ME) 

t 

3. HE Incidence 

4. HE Distribution 
$. HE Total Deficit 

«. lit Avertee Deficit 

7. HE Deficit Distribution 

I. Inadequate Fully Elrnlrvfs (IFE) 

4. IFE Incidence 

10. IFE Distribution 

11. IFE Total Deficit 



12. IFE Averite Deficit * 

13. IFE Officii Distribution 

14. Inadequate Feally Incoat (IFI) 

15. IFI Incidence 
U. IFI Distribution 
17. IFI Tetel Deficit 



II. IFI Averett Deficit , 

19. IFI Deffdt Olstrlbutlo 

20. Full Eaployaent IFE 



a. Full Enplojfwt IFE Deficit 



22. Adequate Eapleyaent IFE 



23. Adequate Caployaent Iff Deficit 



(i2). ugaeiaaj 

1(12) • Uneaaleytd throughout period ef Participation. t*4 eny «*tts 
nonaarticlpatlon lii period due U reisers ether then lability to 
find work or unoaploytd Ins the* 4 wU end discounted t*rt*r»ut 
minder ef period 

2(12) • 1(12) alaus" persons with annuel eemUes above a* individual 
earnlnts sunder* equal tt weeks U liter ferct tlaes ainlnua wtot 
er aultlple tlatt 40 

3(12) • 100 tlaes 2(12) # 1(12) 

4(12) • 100 tlatt 2(12) t 2(1) 

5(12) • Sun ef Individual eernlnfs standards in 2(12) where Indivitfuel 
eirnlafs standards eeuel 40 hours tlatt alnltui mm er aaitlple tlaes 
«eeks ef partlcipatim 

1(12) • 5(12) t 2(12) 

7(12) • 100 tlaes 5(12) * S(l) 

1(12) • 1(12) ainus persons In f Mil let with sua ef imw! eernlnfs 
Of ell a eat in ttort poverty threshold or aultlple t 



9(12) • 100 tlaes 1(12) ♦ 1(12) 
10(12) • 100 tUet 1(12) ♦ 1(1) 

11(12) • For unretitef Individuals end persons In 1(12) who ere sole 
work force participants In families, sua ef differences be:«tm 
annuel earnings ind itpropriatt poverty standard er auttip*!, r er 
persons In faaillts with Uo or nore adjusted wort 'orce Mllc'dicts 
ind whose confined HE Deficit Is e^uol U er ereeter than d«ffe-**ct 
between itproprfete poverty stendtrd or aultlpfe a*d ifrtsate 'anlly 
eirnlnts. tines shire of combined feally HE Deficit occeu'ted *o* 
by persons In 1(12). For persons In tallies with two e- -r-t adjusted 
work force participants end whose feaily lit Oe'icU is *ess then 
difference between poverty standard end icoreeite fa**1y ei~«-js. sua 
of HE Deficits for faeily we*c*rs in Sf 121 Plus these ar^ers* she** 
ef coablntd Individual eerninos stenderds (or eirni-os if *i;*« r J 'o* 
feally ae*6ers tlaes the difference between the poverty sta»;ard or 
aultlple alnvs ettrejete feally ei mines, end the coablntd faelly 
. HE Deficit 7 

12(12) • 11(12) * 1(12) 

13(12) • 100 tlaes 11(12) * 11(1) 

14(12) • 1(12) ainus persons in fealllet with total Incoat ebovt 
poverty threshold or aultlple 

15(12) • 100 tlaes 14(12) * 1(12) 

1((12) • 100 tlaes 14(12) ♦ 14(1) 

17(12) • For unreteted indlvlduels and persons in 14(12) «** ere 
sole work ferce participants In faallies. sua ef di"erences 
between fially Incoat ind poverty stmdird or mgltiele. 
persons in fiallies with two or nore sersens In ed'usted w©-i force 
end whose combined HE Oeficlt Is equal to or create- than de- 
ference between poverty standard* end 'anlly Inco-a. sua cf dif- 
ferences between appropriate severty stmdird or rvltlsle a** 
•eeregtte feally income, tlaes sMre of coa&lned 'tally lit deficit 
iccounted for fty persons In U(12). For persons in follies with 
two or aort persons In adjusted wort fcrce mo where combined 
fially lit Deficit <s less thin difference between poverty stmdird 
end feally loco**, sua of III Deficit for fially *e~fttri in 14(12) 
plus these naabers' shire of combined indiv'duel eernlnts stenderds 
(or timings If hither) for feally aeabers tlaes t>e difference 
between the pevtrty stmdird or aultlple ainus feally Incoat, end 
the coaainW feally He Deficit 

11(12) • 17(12) * 14(12) 

19(12) • 100 tlaes 17(12) * 37(1) 

20(12) • 1(12) alnus persons In feall.les wfth eujaenttd eernlnts . 
of ill feally mfbtn In 1(1).p1us ictuel eirninos of fealty f***rs 
not in 1(1) ereiter t>m, poverty threshold {«u9«ented eernlnts 'er 
persons In 1(12) etutl a1ni«ue wefe tines 40 ttaes weeks in lebor 
force) 

21(12) • Cllculetee* Haller to 11(12) for peions in 20(12) with sua 
of lUTntnted ind ictuel eirnlnts of feally aeabers is specified in 
20(2) throuth 20(12) Insteid of Ictuel eernings ceaoired to poverty 
stondird or aultiplt 

22(12) • Celtulited Siailer to 20(12) with iv7«nted eirhircs of oil 
feally aeabers in 1(12) eouol U Indlvidoel eernlnys stmd.ird es 
specified In 2(12) 

23(12) • Cllculeted slaller to 21(12) with wflajftied eernlnts os^ 
specified In 22(2) throuth 22(12) 
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24. Capacity Eapleyaent IFl 

25. Capacity Caployatnt IFCOtflcIt 
21. Enhanced Eartlnji IFt^ 

27. Enhanced Eartlftfs I Ft Otflclt 

21. Enhanced Capacity IFl 

21. Enhanced Capacity JFE Otflclt 



Kirelnally Augntflttd Full 
Erpityrant IFE (calculated only 
for iex/fa»11y relationship H 
*St dlsaoertettlons) 



31. Karelnally AuoxtfitN Full 
Employment IFE Oefldt (calcultted 
only for scx/faally relationship 
and aft dlsawejatlons) 

32. Klrflnilly Auonented Ww»U 
Enpltynent IFE (calculated only 
for sex/f AJtjly relationship and 
if* dlsatsreoaMons) 

33. Harojnally Aoontnted Adequate 
Eeployoent IFS-Oeflclt (calculate 
on 1/ for sex/f*a11y rtlaMOOShlp 
and ift dlsagerefetlons) 

34. Kartlnilly Autaented Capacity 
teploynent IFt (calculated only 
ftr stx/f*ally rtlttltnshlp and 
age disaggregations) 

35. Macilnatry%eatnted Capacity 
Erploywent IFE Otflclt (calculated 
only for scx/ftftlly relationship 
end 4ft disaggregations) 

31. Persons with Earnings OeflMts 
in Faallles with Canting OeflcUs 

37. Earnings Supplementation Kate 

31. Earnings Supplementation Aate- 
Nontfansfen 

35. IF! het-tf-Transftrs 



40. IF! het-ef-Transfars Oefldt 



41. in Including Food Stamps (calculated 
only ftr 197! and 1980) 

42. IF! Including Feed Stamps Otflclt 
(calculated only for 1979 and 1980) 

43. IF! Including In«X1i»d Aid (calculated 
only for 1979 and 1980) 

44. IF! Including In-Kind Aid Otfldt 
(calculated only for 1979 and IMO) 



24(12) • Calculated similar tt 20(32) with augmented timings for 
persons It 1(12) equal u individual earnings standard as specified 
in 2(12) 

25(12) • Calculated slallar to 21(12) vim avgaenttd earnl*?* is 
specified U 24(2) through 24(12) 

21(12) • Calculated slallir to 20(12) with augawted'earnlngs ftr 
persons In 1(1) equal U 110 percent tf ectual earnings 

27(12) • Calculated slallir to 21(12) with luomented earnings ftr 
all pmw In 1(1) equal t* 110 percent tf actual earnings 

28(12) • Calculated slallir to 20(12) with timing augmented tt 
110 ptrctat these specified la 24(2) through 24(12) 

29(12) • Calculated slallir to 21(12) with firnlnes eegmented tt 

110 percent these specified In 2<(2) through 24(12) 

»{12) • 1(12) alnts persons It fiatllis wtth lugnented etmlnys tf 
all family renters In 1(1) as disaggregated plus actual eam«»?s of 
family oncers not in 1(1) is disaggregated greater fan oorety 
threshold (augmented earnings for disaggregated su*gro«t nepers in 
8(12) equal ninlnpa waft Mats 40 Maes wests In labo* fercc) 

31(12) • Calculated slallar to 11(12) with sua of augmented and 
actual earnings tf family members is specified In 30(2) tlrovc* 
'30(12) Instead tf actuil earnings coapared tt poverty standard tr 
njltlplt 

32(12) • Calculated slallir to 30(12) with augmented earning o' 

111 disaggregated subgroup members In 8(12) equal U individual 
earnings standard as specified In 2(12) 



33(12) • Calculated slallar tt 31(12) with augmented earning* as 
specified In 32(2) through 32(12) 



34(12) • Calculated slallir to 30(12) with auoaented earnings # or 
disaggregated subgroup members In 8(12) equal to Individual earnings 
stenderd as specified In 2(12) 



35(12) • Calculated slallar to 31(12) with augmented earning* as 
specified la 34(2) through 34(12) 



343(12) • 8(12) alnus persons net Included In 2(12) 

37(12) • (I - 14(12)/8(12)] tlaes 100 
38(12) • [1 - 39(12)/8(12)3 tlaes 100 



39(12) • 8(12) alnus persons .In families with 1 
transfers above poverty standard or aultlple 



CJtcludlnf cish 



40(12) • Calculated slallar tt 17(12) except using fully Income 
cxcludlnf cash transfars 

41(12) • 8(12) alnus persons In families with cash Incoae plus value 
tf food sWps abovt^ovtrty standard tr aultlple *> 

42(12) • Calculated slallir U 17(12) except uslnf f tally cash Incoae 
plus food staaa valoe 

43(12) • 8(12) alnus persons In faallles with cash Incoae suopltaented 
as noted In 43(2) It above poverty sta*t>rd »r aultlple 

44(12) • Calculated slallir tt 17(12) except tslnf cash e*d tncludtne 
incoae for ftally as specified In 43(2) 
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Table A-4. (Continued) 

t 

) 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
f. 

;. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 
IS. 
17. 
II. 
15. 
20. 

21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 

25. 
21. 



Wart ftrct Experience 

Iiuttau^u Inflelfetl Eirnlntt [III) 

III IncUenct 

lit Wttrlattlpa 

m Ttui otficit 

III Avert** Officii 
III Officii Dlttrlautlpn 
lniOftjuilt Fially Etrnlntt (in) 



IFI IncU 

I 

IFI Olttrlfcjtlon 

in Ttui Officii 

IFI Avtrift Officii 
in Officii OhtrtbgltfA 
!ntf*o>itt Fially Incom (IFI) 

IFI Incidence 

IFI Olttrlfcutlta 

IFI TfUl Officii 

IFI Avtrtta Officii 

1F1 Officii Olttrlbutltn 

Full Capltyatnt in 

Full D»1#x*f«t in Officii 

Ajffutu caaityatat in 

Ade<jvfu Eapltyaent in Officii 
Cipidty Capltyatnt in 

Cipidty Capltyaent in Officii 
InMricet Ctrnlnft in 

r 

frhtncN Cirnlntt Iff. Otficit 
EnMncH Ci picity in 



29. Enhtactf Cfffcl^r 1FC Officii 

1 X. Btrflntllv Agtatntt* FftV. f 
taaftyattt IFt*(C«icf]ttti ^y 
' ftr itx/fpjly rtfttltnimp tAt)a»* 
iff dJsttfttfitltnt) 

31. HtrflntUy Aufatntt* Full 
tapleyrent 1FE Otficit (ctlcuUH 
only for wx/fwll/ rf Utlanthtft* 

« ind «9» fiiitfrfijitltnj) 

32. Ktrflntlly Aygnante* Adefutte 
Caploynent IF£ (cil cull tee* Wily 
ftr fci/fMlly relttttntnlp int\ 
iff fit if fre^i Von* ) 

33. Ptrqlrufly Auortnted A4eeu*tt 
Eaplt/atii* IFF, Officii (ciUulited 

, tnly lot t ft/ f tally rtlitltntMp 
in* iff dltiffrtfitfont) 



TtUI Out of Wort Force 

1(13) • TfUl ptpuUtion alma 1(1) 

2(13) • 1(13) alnut HrtfM la ftaUttt with m atabtr In 2(f) 

3(13) -2(13) * 1(13) 

4(13) • A. A. 

5(13) • R.A. 

((13) • R.A. 

7(13) • R.A. 

1(13) • 1(13) alnut ptrtont In ftallltt with ttrnlntt itovt porfrty 
lfvtl #p aultlplt 

?h3) • 100 ttnff 1(13) t 1(13) 

10(13) • R.A. 

11(13) • R.A. 

12(13) • K.A. 

13(13) • R.A. 



14(13) • 1(13) alnut ptrtont la ftalllti with Citn 
pmrty 1m1 or aultlplt 

15(13) • 100 Haft 14(13) ♦ 1(13) 

H(13)»R.A. " i 

17(13) • R.A. 

11(13) • R.A. 

19(13) • R.A. 

20(13) • rtrjont In fiaillft with etmlrvft bt low poverty level fr 
aultlplt iftff eirnlott of til ftally a t ^ t n tuautnted is tteclftfd 
in 20(2) Ihroufh 20(12). alnut 20(1) 

21(13) • R.4. 

22(13) • F-trttat In ffalllft with tirnlnft Ptlow poverty level or 
aultlple tfttr etrnlntt ff ill fially at«6trt tuuatnted it tptcffltf' 
la 22(2) thrtvf* 22(12), alnut 22(1) 

23(13) • R.A. 

24(13) • Fertont In fiaillft with tirnlnft btltw povtrty ltvtl or 
aultlplt ifter tirnlnft ff ill fially atnatrt luawented it tpeclfitd 
In 24(2) thrtuth 24(2), alnut 24(1) 

25(13) • R.A. 

21(13) • 'trtont In ftallltt with tirnlnft btltv poverty Wrt) or 

aultlplt ifttr tirnlnft ff ill ftally atabtrt ttyttnttf it tPtClfled 

In 2S(2) throufh 21(12), alnut 21(1) 

27(13) • R.A. 

28(T3) « Pentnt In fiaillft with tirnlnft fctlov paver t/ level tr 
aultlplt tfttr tirnlnft ff ill ftally ataatrt tugatftttd it tetclfltd 
In 2t(2) throv* 21(12). alnut 21(1) 

29(13) • R.A. 

30(13) • Ptrttnt In ftalllft with Hmlnft btlow poverty lertl or 
aultlplt tfttr tirnlnft tf utartvp tuaatntH ti tatclflrt 1" 30(2) 
♦t>raufh 30(12). alnut 30(1) ^ 

31(13) • R.A. - - - 



* ftrtfflt in fMlllft with tirnlnft fctltv povtrty lertl tr 
au>ttptt »?ttr ttrnlnft tf tubfcpup luaaentH it tptclfittf 1" 32(2) 
thrauf> 30(12). alnut 32(1) 

' < ' -~ 

hn\i) • r.a. 
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34. fUrttftitly At^twitH Cipiclty 
Erilomwt IF£ (oOlwliUd only 
fir stx/totly rt1it1«%sht» tnd 
iOO 41i«ftftfit(»As) 

35. MirffMlly AtffitAtH C* Netty 
£*1oy*t«t in Otffeft (ulwlitod 
•nly for su/ telly rtlitioniMo 
**< «9t dlu 991*94 Hons) 

3*. Nrson* with Cirnlnfs OeflcJti 
1ft Full its with £*mtf>9i OtftctU 

37. CimlAfi SuPf1tn*4iUttCM JUU 

39. timing SeoolmnUtlon JUtr- 
Nontrmsfcrs 

3t. IF! K«t-of-Tr«iwftr» 



40. IF I Mt-of*Tr«mftrt Off felt 

41. IF! Including Food Su**i (cilcjlitH 
only fir 157* *nd 1M0) 

42. !F( Including Food SU*pi Otflclt 
(eolaiUttd only for ^79 tnd 1180) 

43. IM Incl«4lM In-Kind Aid (cilajlittd 
only for 1171 w4 1960) 



44. 1F1 Inclydlnf In-Kind Aid Officii 
(cilojltttd only for 1979 and 1500) 



34(13) • Persons In foallltt with timings btlo* oortrty Imljr 
«jtt1»1t «fttr iimlnjt if tv&jrovf ivf*«fit«d it iK<1f<H i&Ull) 
throgfh 34(12). »1mn 34(1) 



33(13) • N.A, 



3*(13) • N.A. 

37(13) • N.A. 
3t(13) • N.A. 

39(13) • 'trans In tail let with Inctmi txelvdlnf ciih trmsftrt 
bilow ptrtrty levil or Mjltlpli, olnvt 39(1) 

40(13) • N.A. 

41(13) • renofli In tetllts vitfl ciih Inccntt pl« fo*d ttwvt 
boln povtrty Uvtl «r ftiltlplt, *lnw 41(1) 

42(13) • N.A. 

43(13) • Hnm% In failles with c«ih 1nco»tt ind In-kind «1d vilved 
it stxclfltd In 43(2) Otlow povtrty Htrcl or wUlpli, »in« ptiwt 
In 43(1) 

44(13) - N.A. 
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APPENDIX B. DETAILED HARDSHIP DATA FOR 1979 
(Using 1980 Census Weights) 



Table B-l. Hardship by Work Experience Pattern in 1979 

Table B-2. Race/Ethnic Origin and Hardship 

Table B-3* Sex, Family Relationship and Hardship 

Table B-4. Hardship by Family Size and Number of Earners 

Table B-5. Hardship and Family Income in 1979 

Table B-6. Hardship in 1*979 and Age at Interview V 

Table B-7. Hardship in 1979 by Educational Attainment at Interview 

Table B-8. Hardship and Individual Earnings in 1979 

Table B-9. Hardship and Individual Earnings Deficit in 1979 

Table B-10. Hardship and Occupation of Longest Job in 1979 

Table B-l 1 . Hardship in Metropolitan and Nonmetropol itan Areas in 1979 

Table B-12. Hardship in 1979 Disaggregated by Geographic Region 

Table B-13. Hardship in 1979 in a Sample of States 
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TabTr*§^l. HARDSHIP BY WORK EXPERIENCE 





Total 


Not t 




Work Force 


Employed 


Work Force (OOO) 


116,983 


1,990 


HE (000) 


28,269 


1,979 


HE Incidence (X) 


24.2 


99.4 


HE Deficit ($ Millions) 


51,998 


3,906 


HE Average Deficit ($) 


1,839 


1,974 


IFE (000) 


13,280 


931 


IFE Incidence (X) 


11.4 


46.8 


IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 


31,656 


3,889 


IFE Average Deficit ($) 


2,384 


4,176 


IFI (OOO) 


7,055 


629 


IFI Incidence (X) 


6.0 


31.6 


IFI Deficit ($ Millions) 


12,825 


1,629 


IFI Average Deficit ($) 


1,818 


2,591 



Full Employment IFE (000) 


10,078 


570 


Full Employment IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 


22,115 


;l,72l 
/ 690 


Adequate Employment IFE (000) 


8,513 


Adequate Employment IFE Deficit 


18,769 


2,244 


($ Millions) 






Capacity Employment IFE (000) 


11,093 


709 


Capacity Employment IFE Deficit 


25,451 


2,243 


Enhanced Earnings IFE (000) 


11,998 


912 


Enhanced Earnings IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 


29,231 


3,886 


Enhanced Capacity IFE (000) 


7,379 


660 


Enhanced Capacity IFE Deficit 


16,690 


2,133 



($ Millions) 



HE in IFE (000) 

Earnings Supplementation Kate-Tot 
Earnings Supplementation Rate- 
Net of Transfers (X) 
IFI Net of Transfers (000) 
IFI Net of Transfers Deficit 

($ Millions) 
IFI Including Fond Stamp': (000) 
IFI Including Fond Stamps Deficit 

($ Millions) 
IFI Including In-Kind Aid (000) 
IFI Including Iii'Kiud Aid 
Deficit ($ Million;;) 



9,116 931 

($) 46.9 32.5 

21.1 11.5 

10,457 824 

24,006 1,629 

6,522 582 

10,907 1,261 

6 r 241 5 r *4 

10, 1/9 l,l8 r ) 
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IN 1979 



SEVERE HARDSHIP: TOTAL WORK FORCE 



Intermittently (Mostly 



(Mostly 



(Discouraged) 


(Unemployed) 


Employed 


Unemployed) 


(Mixed) 


Employed) 


811 


1,179 


16,478 


1,607 


3,895 


10,976 


811 


1,167 


7,898 


1,529 


2,691 


3,679 


100.0 


99.0 


47.9 


95.1 


69.1 


33.5 


2,684 


1,222 


17,039 


5,675 


5,926 


5,437 


3,309 


1,046 


2,157 


3,712 


2,203 


1,478 


409 


523 


3,219 


681 


1,096 


1,502 


50.4 


44.3 


19.9 


42.4 


28.1 


13.7 


1,857 


2,032 


7,587 


2,258 


2,499 


2,830 


4,544 


3,888 


2,314 


3,314 


2,280 


1,884 


293 


336 


1,989 


423 


625 


941 


36.1 


28.5 


12.1 


26.3 


16.0 


8.6 


768 


861 


3,475 


986 


1,092 


1,397 


2,621 


2,565 


1,747 


2,329 


1,748 


1,485 



118 
761 
247 
766 

255 
765 
402 
1,848 
231 
707 



409 
28.3 
8.9 

372 
1,60ft 

280 
600 

26/ 

W 



452 
l>461 

443 
1,478 



1,886 
3,596 
1,658 
3,093 



454 


1,898 


1,477 


3,847 


510 


2,936 


2,039 


6,853 


428 


1,342 


1,426 








522 


2,777 


35/8 


39.4 


13.5 


13.4 


452 


2,838 


1,675 


6,377 


302 


1,811 


661 


2,882 


2RA 


1,718 


621 


2,714 



284 
650 
262 
567 

261 
654 
652 
2,155 
219 
478' 



664 
37.9 
9.5 

616 
1,913 

385 
801 

369 
762 



518 
969 
496 
974 

515 
1,057 
1,008 
2,242 
401 
812 



1,002 
43.0 
13.1 

952 
2,143 

561 
901 

5 J2 
849 



1,084 
1,977 
901 
1,552 

1,122 
2,136 
1,276 
2,457 
722 
1,255 



1,111 
37.4 
15.4 

1,270 
2,322 

865 
1,180 

817 
1,103 
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Table B-l. (Continued) 



Work Force (000) 
HE (000) 
I IE Incidence (%) 
^ HE Deficit ($ Million*) 
HE Average Deficit ($) 
IFE (000) 
IFE Incidence (%) 
IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 
IFE Average Deffpit ($) 
IFI (OOO) ^ 
IFI Incidence (%) 
IFI Deficit ($ Millions) 
IFI Average Deficit ($) 



Full Employment IFE (000) 
Full Employment IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 
Adequate Employment IFE (000) 
- Adequate Employment IFE Deficit 

($ "Millions) 
Capacity % Employment IFE (000) 
Capacity .Employment IFE Deficit 
Enhanced Earnings IFE (000) 
Enhanced Earnings IFE Deficit ($ Million*) 
Enhanced Capacity IKE (000) 
Enhanced Capacity IFE Deficit 

($ Mil 1 ions) 



HE in IFE (000) 

Earnings Supplements ion Rate-Total ($) 

Earnings Supplements t ion Rate- 
Net of Transfers (X) 

IFI Net of Transfers (000) 

IFI Net of Tr.mVfrrs Deficit 

($ Mi 1 1 tuns) v 

IFI Iiu lulling Food Stamp*: (000) 

IFI Including Food Stamps Deficit 
($ Millions) 

IFI Including In-Kin. I Aid (000) 

IFI Including In-Kind Aid 
Deficit ($ Millions) 



SEVERE 


HARDSHIP: 


TOTAL WORK 


FORCE (continued) 


Kwji Joyed 


(fttip Joyed 


(Kiuji Joyed 








J'arl -Time 


coup J oyrd 


Out Of 




Involution Jy) 


VoJuiit Mri Jy) 


f-ul J-Tjum* 


.Work fore 


34,156 - 


7,J72 


26,985 


64,3 r i9 


J«6,177 


11,983 


1,196 


8,788 


6,408 


27 ,622 


35.1 


44.6 . 


**32.6 


10.0 


26.0 


15,162 


-5,849 


„ 9,313 


J 5 , By J 




1,265 


1 ,830 


J ,060 






6,151 


1 ,419 


4, 732 


2,91* 


41,466 


18.0/ 


19.8 


, 17.5 


4.5 


39.1 


13,770 


3,556 ) 


10,214 


<L4J0 




2,239 


2 ,506 


9 1 *Q 

t|4J7 


",196 




2,690 


815 


1 , O f J 


1 ,748 


19,027 


7.9 


11 .4 


6.9 


2.7 


17.9 


4,505 


1 ,593 


2,91 1 


3,217 




1,675 


1 ,959 


1 ,553 


1,840 




4,942 


1,048 


3,894 


2,679 


39,493 


10,549 


2,516 


8,033 


6,249 




4,529 * 


794 


3,735 


1,635 


38,388 


10,022 


1,954 


8,065 


. 3,411 




5,720 * 


1,147 


4,573 


2,767 




13,011 


2,817 


10, 194 


6,351 


— 


5,396 


1,282 


4,314 


2,555 


40,126 


12,754 


3,273 


9,481 


5,737 




4,000 


683 


3,316 


1,378 


36,971 


9,104 


1,743 


7,361 


.2,909 




3,602 


1,171 


2,431 


.1,806 




56.3 


42.5 


60.4 


40.1 


54.1 


27.6 


16.0 


31.1 * 


19.8 


20.6 


4,454 


1,192 


3,262 ' 


2,341 


32 ,943 


9,336 


2,888 


6,448 


5,009 




2,518 


747 


1,771 


1,611 


11,471 


3,889 , 


1,288 


2,601 


2,877 




2.419 


706 


1,713 


1,550 


16,400 


3,705 


1,210 


2,495 


2,774 
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Table B-l. (Continued) 



SEVERE HARDSHIP : HALF-YEAR WORK/FORCE 



($ Milli 



Work Force (000) 
HE (000) 
HE Incidence 
HE Deficit ($ Millions) 
HE Average Deficit ($) 
IFE (000) 
IFE Incidence (%) 
IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 
IFE Average Deficit ($) 
IFI (000) 
IFI Incidence (%) 
IFI Deficit ($ Millions) 
IFI Average Deficit ($) 



, Total 
Work Force 



98,733 
19,299 
19.5 
46,403 
2,40 
6,01 

17,891 
2,232 
4,276 

1,064 
1,685 




oyjd {D 



iscouraged) (Unemployed) 



Intermittently (Mostly 
Employed Unemployed) 



359 
359 
100.0 
2,021 
5,627, 
169 
5*.*5 
/974 
i\ 163 

37. 8 
419 
3,091 



77 
77 
99.6 
421 
5,503 
54 
69.6 
256 
4,777 
34 
43.7 
120 
3,562 



14,449 
6,517 

45.1 
15,970 
2,451 
2,630 

16.2 
6,064 
2,313 ' 
1,545 

10.7 
2,787 
1,604 



1,452 
,1.377 

94.6 
5,506 
3,999 
609 

41.9 
2,073 
3,403 

v*75 

25.6 
90l 
2,404 



(Mixed) 

3,272 
2,162 
66.7 
5,469 
2,506 
877 
26.6 
1,916 
2,166 
474 
14.5 
621 
1,732 



(Mostly 
Employed) 

9,725 
2>957 
30.4 
4,995 
1,669 

11.6 
• -2,094 
*l f 830 
696 
7.2 
1,065 
1,531 



Full Employment IFE ,(000) , 5,434 

Full Employment IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 10,957 

Adequate Employment IFE (000) 3,959 

Adequate Employment IFE Deficit 7,261 
($ Millions) 

Capacity Employment IFE (000) 6,193 

Capacity Employment IFE Deficit 13, 50 J 
($ Millions) 

Enhanced Earnings IFF (000) 7,000 
Enhanced Earnings IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 16,597 

Enhanced Capacity ItE (000) 3,122 

Enhanced Capacity IFE Deficit * 5,611 
($ Millions) 

I IE in IKE (000) 6,099 

Earnings Supplementation Rate~Tot.il (X) 46.6 

Earnings Supplement at ion R.itc-Nct of 20.5 

Transfers (X) 

IFI Net of Transfers (000) 6,372 

IFI Net-of-Trjnsfers Deficit 14,029 

($ Million*:) 

IFI Including Food St. imps (Opt)) 3,944 
IFI Including Food Stomps Or fie it " 6,961 
($ Million-, 

IK! I ik hilling (u-Kind Ajd (000) J,/8B 

IFI Including In-Kind Aid (Whit 6,6'iB 
($ Millions) 



82 


64 


16 


1,336 


226 % 


338 


773 


19* 


163 


36 


2,580 


558 * 


570 


1,452 


82 


66 


14 


1-.143 


207 


324 


612 


218 


161 


36 


,2,104 


476 


574 


$ 1,054 


68 


70 


16 


1,325 


201 


325 


799 


216 


182 


, 36 


2,607 


558 


666 


1,562 


237 


164 


53 


2,320 


560 


797 


942 


1,237 


962 


* 255 


5,656 


2,027 


1,772 


1,660 


76 




13 


871' 


172 


232 


467 


171 


» 


26 


1,572 


364 


398 


790 


242 


^189, 


53 


2,274 


594 


1 

615 


665 


30.1 


28.1 


37.3 


41.3 


38.5 


46.0 


39.2 


12.2 


9.2 ' 


22.6 


13.8 


9.6 


13.4 


16.3 


213 


' 171 


42 


2,266 


y 551 


760 


957 


1,042 


642 


200, 


5,150 


1,760 


1,655 


1,735 


160 


1?9 


31 


1,398 


341 


422 


631 


427 ' 


327, 


101 


2,312 


712 


68/ 


894 




I2 r > 


31 


1,1 ft 


1JI 


405 


601 




104, 


98 


2,186 


69/ 


652 


83/ 
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Table B-L (Continued) 



SEVERE HARDSHIP: 
HALF-YEAR WORK FORCE (continued) 



Work Force (000) 

I IE (000) 

IIE Incidence (X) 

HE Deficit ($ Millions) 

I IE Average Deficit ($) 

IFE (000) 

IFE Incidence (X) 

IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 

IFE Average* Deficit ($) 

IFI (000)< 

IFI Incidence (%) 

IFI Deficit ($ Millions) 

IFI Average Deficit ($) 



Employed 
Part-Time 

24,603 
7,592 
30.9 
13,119 * 
1,728 
3,417 
13.9 
6,704 
1,962 
1,462 
5.9 
2,439 
1,668 



(Employed (Employe^ 
Part-Time Part-Time 
Involuntarily) Voluntarily) 



5,425 
1,932 
35.6 
4,945 
2,559 
805 
14.8 
1,801 
2,238 
475 
8.8 
899 
1,891 



49,178 
5,659 v 

87T74 \ 
1,444 
2,612 
13.6 
4,903 
1,877 

987 

5.1 
1,539 
1,560 



Employed 
Full -Time 

59,245 
4,756 
8.0 
14,872 
3,127 
5 1,725 
2.9 
3,873< ' 
2,245 
1,102 
1.9 
2,299 . 
2,087 



124,426 
21,994 
17.7 



46,732 
- 37.6 



21,804 
17.5 



Full Employment IFE (000) 2,437 

Full Employment IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 4^241 

Adequate Employment IFE (000) -£,121 

Adequate Employment IFE Deficit 3,707 

($ Millions) < 

'Capacity ^Employment IFE (000) 3,130 

Capacity Employment IF5 Deficit 6,448 

($ Millions) ' 

Enhanced Earnings IFE (000) 3,017 
.Enhanced Earnings IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 6,168 

Enhanced Capacity IFE (000) 1,743 

Enhanced Capacity IFE Deficit , 3 023 
($ Millions) * 



I IE In IFE (000) 2,259 

Earnings Supplementation Rate-Total (X) 57.2 

Earnings Supplementation Rate-Net of ll ^8.7 

Transfers (%) ' > 

IFI Net of Transfers (000) 2,436 

IFI Net of Transfers Deficit 4,615 

($ Millions) 

IFI Including Food Stamp* (000) , 1,369 

IFI Including Fond Stamps Deficit 2,141 
(5 Millions) 

IFI Including In-Kind Aid (000) 1,319 

IFI Including In-Kind Aid 2,007 
Deficit ($ Millions) 



498 


1,940 


l,57o 


44,764 


1,053 


3,188 ' * 


3,938 




279 


1,842 ' 


614 


43,411 


, 516, 


3,191 


1,23^ 




583 


2,547 


1.649 


44,9$7 


1,365 


5,083 


4,029 




712 ' 


2,305 


1,426 


45,124 


1,656 . 


4,512 


3,533 




212 


1,530 


433 


41,777 


376 


2,647 


864 




704 


1,555 


, 1,324 




40.9 


62.2 


36.1 


53.3 


15. 1 


32.9 


15.6 


20.8 


684 


1,753 


1,455 


37,028 


1,460 


3,155 










3,216^ 




434 




1,016 


20,049 


748 


1,391 


2,082 




412 


90/ 


9M 


18,854 


717 


1,141 


2, on 













0 
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Table B-l. (Continued) 



Total Mot 
Work Force Employed 
A 

Work Force (000) 8-3,979 354 

"E (000) lA|2- 48 354 

HE Incidence (X) ij t0 100,0 

* IIE'Deficit ($ Millions) 38,446 2,108 * 
HE Average Deficit ($) 2,698 ' 5 960 

I" (000) 5, 67 5 l92 

IFE Incidence 1%) • ■ 6.8 54.4 

IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 13,306 974 

IFE Average Deficit ($) 2,345 5 069 

(000) 3> 098 133 

IFI Incidence (%) ,3,7 < 37 7 

IFl'Deficit ($ Millions) ' • 6,308 " 434- 

r IFI Average Deficit ($) 2,036 3,253 



Full Employment IFE (000) 3,667* 60 

Full Employment IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 8,142 158 

Adequate Employment IFE (000)* 2,408 51 

Adequate Employment IFE Deficit 4,766 148 
($ Millions) 

Capacity Enployment IFE (000) 4,278 53 

Capacity Employment IFE Deficit 10,231 148 
($ Millions) 

Enhanced Earnings IFE (000) 4,935 189 

Enhanced Earnings IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 12,854 1,000 

Enhanced Capacity IFE (000) 1,882 47 

Enhanced Capacity IFE Deficit' 3,578 U4 
($ Millions) 



HE in IFE (000) A>52 4 S 192 

Earning* Sgpplcmfnt.it ion R.ite-Total (%) 45.4 / 30.6 

Earning* Supp Irmrnt Jt ion Rate-Met of 18.6 13.9 
Transfers (1) 

IFI Nrt'of Tr.insfrr.s (000) 4,621 166 

• IFI Mrt of TrinsfiT* Orficit 10,681 812 

($ Mill tons ) ■ * 

IFI I ne I ml 1 Food Stamps (000) * 2, §9 1 ' iJO 

IFI I ii< hiding Food Stomps Deficit " » 5, $09 341 
($ MUHoiih) 

IFI Ificludinx In-Kind Aid (000) ' 2,731 126 

IFI Including fa-Kind Aid » 5 206 319 
Deficit ($ Millions) 
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SEVERE HARDSHIP: -FULL-YEAR WORK FORCE 



(Discouraged) 


(Unemployed) 


In term 1 Ct^nf 1 u 
Emp loyed 


^.nosc. ly 
Unemployed) 


(Mixed) ' 


(Mostly 


298 


55 


1 n QQ7 

IU , 77 / 


1,221 


2,609 


Employed) 

- 

7,167 


298 


55 


4 , 769 


1 1 c/ 


1,690 


1,925 


100.0 

i 1 tm 


100. 0 


, 43.4^ 


94.5 


64 ..8 ' 


26.9 


1, 778 


330 


12,973 


/ 4,822 


4,557 


* * • 3,595 


5,961 


' 5,953 


2 720 


4 , 178 


2,697 


1,867 


153 


39 


1,*894 * 


. 501 


701 


682 


51.4 


-70.0 


17.2 


41.0 


27.2 


9.5 


801 


173 


** |JDJ, 


1.655 » 


1,574 


1,336 


5,221 


4,470 


2 #Tl 




2,216 


1,957 


112 


21 


k , U7*4 


305 


382 


407 


37.7 


38.0 


.9.9 


25.0 


14.6 


5. 7 


358 1 


78 


2,139 


742 


697 , 


700 


3,167 r 


3,709 


l ( 95fr 


2,433 


1,826 


1,720 


53 


i 


832 


160 


254 


418 


143 




1,782 


397 


464 


921 


45 


6 


685 


138 


234 


313 


'132 


16 


1,393 


323 


442 


628 


47 


( 

6 


837 


' 152 


249 


436 


132 


16 


2,016 


402 


588 


1,026 


* 150 




1,672 


473 


• 645 


% 554 


826 


174 


4,464 


1,675 


1,554 


1.234 


41 


6 


531 


116 


172 


- 243 


102 


121 


1,016 


257 


304 


455 



153 . 39 1,678 

26.8 45.7 . 42.2 

9.8 30.0 n.8 

138 - 27 1,670 

689 123 3,930 

110 "21 9 86 

27 5 66 • 1,/6J 

I0 r > 21 95| 

64 1,672 



486 659 533 

39.1 46.2 ' 40.4 

9-3 U. 8 ' 13.7 

4S4 '627 5ff9 

1,403 l > 3 ^\, l ' l *3 

2/9 345 * ' ■ 362 

598 583 582 

2/0 J35 & 146 

571 ' *Vi > ,542 
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~TaMe B-d. (Continued) 




Work Force (000) 

he (ooo) 

I IE Incidence (%) 

ME Deficit ($ Millions) ■ - 

HE Average Deficit ($) 

ifMftft) 

dence (%) 
frit ($ Millions) 
IFflmmWrage Deficit ($) 
IFI (000) 
IFI Incidence' (%) 
IFI Deficit ($ Htllions) 
IFI Average Deficit ($) 

Full Employment IFE (000) 
Full Employment IFE Deficit ($ Hillions) 
Adequate Employment IFE (000) 
Adequate Employment IFE Deficit 

($ Htllions) 
Capacity Employment IKE (000) 
Capacity Employment IFE Deficit 

($ Hillions) 
Enhanced Earnings IFE (000) 
Enhanced Earnings IFE Deficit ($ Hillions) 
Enhanced Capacity IFE 0)00) 
Enhanced Capacity IFf/T)cfic4t 

($ tyTl lions) yj 



HE in IFE (000) 

Earnings Supplementation Rice-Total it) 
Ear/flings Supplemental Ion Rate-Net of 

Transfers (X) 
IFI Net of Transfers (00*0) 
IFI Ne>t of Transfers Deficit - 

($ Millions) * 
IFI Intludittg fooil Stomps (OOCQ ' 
iff InclutllfiK Food Stsmps Deficit 
JUIUoimiJL ; - V N 
;I^I)«IIiik fit-Kintl jftit cooo) 
IFI I^firfHfj^ ffrtcfmi 'Af.i ^ % 

Def IcTt\(£iftJ I Ions) V- 



SEVERE HARDSHIP: 
FULL-YEAR WORK FORCE (continued) 





(Employed 


(Employed 






Employed 


Part-Time 


Part-Time 


Employed 


Out Of 


Part-Time 


Involuntarily) Voluntarily) 


Full-Time 


* Work Force 


17,671 


4, 160 


13,511 " 


54,956 


.139,181 


5,064 


1»345 


3,720 


4,060 


. 16,136 


28.7 


32.3 


S7.5 


7.4 


13.0 


9,926 


3,600 


6,126 


13,437 


" -r 


1,960 


2,825 


1,646 






2,194 


542 


1,652 


s 1,395 


49,071 


12.4 


> 13.0 


12.2 


2.S 


35.3 


4,512 


1,306 


3,205 


w J, 256 




2,056 


2,409 


1,940 


2,334 




962 


337 


625 


909 


22,964 


5.4 


6.1 


4.6 


1.7 


16.5 


1,758 


775 


4^044 


1,977 




1,626 


2,120 


0*70 


2,176 




1,462 


327 


1,135 


1,313 


47,271 


2,735 


610 


1,925 


3,467 


• 


1,221 




1 ,069 


451 


45,654 


2,290 


366 


1,924 


V JO 




2,035 


-l 416 > 


1,617 


1,353 


. 47,481 


4,526 


1,065 v 


3,463 


3,540 




1 ,929 


461 


I , HMO 


1,145 


47,169 


4,313 


1,257 


3,05f7 


.3,076 




* ,992 


123 


669. , ' 


. 312 


44,056 " 


1,#Z4 * 


266 


1,557 


624 


-- 


1,551 


480 


-1,071 


1,103 




56.2 . 


37. .9 


62.2 . 


34.6 


53.2 


27.4 


11.4 


32.7 


14.5 


21.0 


1,592 




Vrh2 . 


1,192 


36,779 


1.204 


-1,110 


' 2,094 


2,73', 




669 


306 


N 581 


835 


, 21,152 ; 


1,526 


592' ^ 


., — '916 - 


1,807 


; * 












^ 28/ 


^ 5/1 


798 


, 19,909 


1,46/. 


' .566 


898 


1,752 
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Table B-l. (Continued) 



Work Force (000) 
HE (000) 
HE Incidence (%) 
HE Deficit ($ Millions) 
HE Average Deficit ($) 
-IFE tOOO) 
IFE Incidence (X) 
IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 
IFE Average Deficit ($) 
IFI (000) 
IFI Incidence (X) 
IFI Deficit *($ Hi 1 1 ions) 
IKI Average Deficit ($) 



Total 
Work Force 

116,983 
40,961 
35. 0 
87,442 
2,135 
.17,190 
" 14.7 
48,556 
2,825 
ro,524 
9.0 
23,015 
2,187 



Not 
Employed 

1,990 
1,979 

99.4 
4,882 
2,467 
1,014 

50.9 
4,980 
4,912 
764 . 

38.4 
2,478 
3;244 



Full Employment IFE (000) ' » 12,802 593 

Full Employment IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 33^203 2,198 

'Adequate Employment IFE Deficit 10,006 722 

Adequate Employment IFE Deficit 26.570 2 862 
($ Millions 

, Capacity Employment IFE (000)' 14,610 762 

-Capacity Employment IFE Deficit 39,600 2,862 
($ Millions) 

Enhanced Earnings IFE (000) ' 15,422 979 

Enhanced Earnings IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 44,60fi 4„988 

Enhanced Capacity IKE (000) - 8,623 678 

Enhanced Capacity IFE Deficit' 23,173 2 695 
($ Millions) 



HE in IFE (000) 13,470 , 1 |0 12 

Earnings Supplementation Rate-Total (X) 38.8 24.7 

Earning* Supplementation Rate-Net of 17.7 9,4 

Trans frr* (X) \ 

IFI Net of Trans. f era (000) 14,145 9I9l 

IFI NetMif-Tr.tnfcfeM Deficit ' 37,9 70 4 287 

. ($ HijUo.is) / 

JFL (tfclitiltiif; Fo«mI Stamps (000) » 10,189 743 

IFI Includinx Fowl Stamps Deficit 20,599 2,08 r > 

($ Million?;) 

IFI Im heli i>k In-Kiful Aid (000) 9y)09 722 

IFI liichifliiix In-Kiwl Aid Deficit 19,646 1,968 

($ Ml I I I (Mil.) 
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INTERMEDIATE HARDSHIP: TOTAL WORK FORCE 



Intermittently (Mostly 
(Discouraged) (Unemployed) Employed Unemployed) 



811 
811 

100.0 
3,355 
4,136 

455 
56.0 
2,395 
5,269 

350 
43.2 
1,189 
3,394 



1,179 
1,168 

99.0 
1,527 
1,308* 
559 

47.4 
2,585 
4,622 
414 

35.1 
1,290 
3,117 



16,478 
9,857 
59.8 
27,574 
2,797 
4,203 
25.5 
12,151 
2,891 
2,919 
17.7 
6,503 
2,228 



1,607 
1,563 

97.3 
7,642 
4,888 
■ 769 

47.9 
3,171 
4,122 
556 

34.6 
1,624 
2,919 



(Mixed) 

3,895 
3,087 

79*3 
,9,412' 
3,049 
1,364 

35.0 
4,023 
2,949 

937 

24.1 
2,072 
2,212 



(Mostly 
Employed) 

10,976 
5,207 
47.4 
10,520 
2,021 
2,069 
18.8 
4,957 
2,396 
1,425 
13.0 
2,806 
1,969 



118 1 
327 
260 
968 


475 
1,871 

461 
1,895 


2,406 
5,570 
1,915 
4,392 


313 
879 
269 
732 


617 
1,424 

531 
1,305 


1,476 
3,267 > 
1,115 
2,355 


U> 
ro 
O 


278 
967 


483 
U894 } 


2,617 
, 6,431 


334 
1,044 


681 
1,731 


1,601 
3,656 




439 
2,385 
239 
889 


540 
2,603 

439 
1,807 


3,816 
11,012 
1,570 
3,598 


729 
3,039 
225 
619 


1,255 
3,651 
437 
1,083 


1,832 
4,321 
908 
1,895 




455 
23.0 
9.9 


557 
. 26.0 
9.0 


3,729 
30.5 
10.9 


756 
27.7 
8.3 


i,300 
31.3 
9.3 


1,674 
31.1 
12.8 




410 
2,013 


5J(J9 

2,184___ 


3,747 
- 10,418 


706 
2,744 


1,238 
3,512* 


1,803 
4,163 




344 
1,009 ' 


399 
1,076 


2,822 
5,728 


518 
1,406 


9.4 
1,817 


1,371 
2,506 




329 
?Sl 


392 
1,015 

* 


2,719 
5,426 


526 
1,319 


873 
1,717 


1,140 
2,1/0 
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Table B-l. (Continued) 



Work Force (000) 

HE (000) 

HE Incidence (I) 

HE Deficit ($ Millions) 

HE Average Deficit ($) 

IFE (000) 

IFE Incidence (X) * 

IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 

IFE Average Deficit ($) 

IFI (000) 

IFI Incidence (X) 

IFI Deficit ($ Millions) 

IFI Average Deficit ($) 



INTERMEDIATE HARDSHIP: 
TOTAL WORK FORCE (continued) 



(Employed (Employed 
Employed Part-Time Part-Time Employed Out Of 

Part-Time Involuntarily) Voluntarily) Full -Time Work Forc e 



34,156 


7,172 


26,985 


64,359 


106,177 


17,211 


4,078 


13,133 


11,914 


36,347 


50. A 


56.9 


48.7 


18.5 


^4.2 
* 


26,208 


9,632 


16,576 


28,778 


1,523 


2,362 


1,262 


2,415 




7,646 


1,789 


*,858 


4,327 


45,623 


22.4 


24.9 


21.7 


6.7 


43.0 


20,701 


5,429 


15,272 


10,725 




2,707 


3,035 


2,607 


2,478 




4,029 


1,216 


2,812 


2,812 


26,116 


11.8 


17.0 


10.4 


4.4 


24.6 


8,004 


2,841 


5,163 


6,030 




1,987 


2,335 


1,836 ' 


2,144 





Full Employment IFE (000) 5,903 1,333 4,570 3,901 43,186 

Full Employment IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 15,018 3,807 11,211 10,417 

Adequate Employment IFE (000) «- 5,ft6 889 4,308 2,172 40,961 

Adequate Employment IFE Deficit 13,929 2,677 J1.252 5 387 
($ Millions) 

Capacity Employment IFE (000) 7,146 % 1,500 - 5,646 4,086 43,833 

Capacity Employment IFE Deficit 19,665 4,395 15,270 10 642 
($ Millions) 

Enhanced Earnings IFE (000) 6,972 1,604 ' 5,368 3,654 43,758 

Enhanced Earnings TFE Deficit ($ Millions) 19.1&6 5,0(J0 14,186 9,419 ' — 

Enhanced Capacity *IFE (000) 4,592 763 3,829 1,'782 39,053 

Enhanced Capacity IFE Deficit 12,6^)9 2,374 10,235 4 471 
($ Millions) 



> 



HE in IFE (000) ✓ 


5,527 r 


1,582 


3,944 


Earnings Supplement at ion Rate-Total (%) - 


47.3 


32.0 


52.0 


Earnings Supplemental ion Rate-Net of 


22.7 


13.5 * 


25.6 


Transfers (%) 






IFI Net ol Transfers (000) 


5,907 


1,546 


4,361 


IFI Net of Transfers Deficit 


14,647 


4,515 


10,131 


($ Millions) 


1,176 ^ 


IFI Including. Food Stamps (000) 


3,887 


2,711 


IFI Including Food Stamps Deficit 


7,255 


2,479 


4,776 


($ Millions) 






Iff Including In- Kind Aid (000) 


3,801 


1,11* 


2,661 


IFI Including fn-Kiuil Aid ^ 


6,941 


2,141 


4,600 



Def ii it ($ Million*) 



3,203 
35.0 
17.4 

3,573 
8,618 

2,736 
5,510 

2,647 
5, 111 



42.8 
16,6 

38,034 
25,415 
24,640 
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Table B-l. (Continued) 



Work Force (000) 

HE (000) 

HE Incidence (%) 

II£ Deficit ($ Millions) 

HE Average- Deficit ($) 

IFE (000) 

IFE Incidence (%) 

IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 

IFE Average Deficit ($) 

IFI (000) 

IFI Incidence (%) 

IFI Deficit ($ Millions) 

IFI Average Deficit ($) 



Full Employment JFE (000) 
Full Employment IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 
Adequate Employment IFE (000) 
Adequate Employment IFE Deficit 

($ Millions) 
Capacity Employment IFE (000) 
Capacity Employment IFE Deficit 

($ Millions) 
Enhanced Earnings IFE .(000) 
Enhanced Earning IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 
Enhanced Capacity IFE (000) 
Enhanced Capacity IFE Deficit 

($ ttillinns) 



HE m IFE (000) 

Earnings i>npp lci)i<-iii.it ion R.itr- Tot.il (X) 
Earnings Supplemental ion Hate -Net of 

Transfers (X) 
IFI NeW of Tr.msfers (000) 
IFI Nct-of -Transfers Di-Ik it 

($ Million'.) 
IFI Including Food Stamps (000) 
IFI Ini hiding Food St. imp., Deficit 

($ Millions) 
IFI Im lutliug In-Kind Aid (000) 
IFI lot I ud i iik In -Kind Aid Deficit 

($ r^ll i »iih) 



Total 


Not 


Work Force 


Employed 


116 983 


* 

1 ,990 


51 426 




44.0 


99.4 


136,402 


5,859 


2 , 652 


2,961 


21,553 


1,109 


18.4 


55.7 


69 ,668 


6, 118 


3,232 


5,519 


14,354 


873 


12.3 


43.9 


37,123 


3,423 


2,590 


3,920 


1 C CCCk 

ID , bbO 


623 


46,871 


2,676 


11,275 


747 




3,490 


18,480 


813 


57 747 




19,078 


1,042 


63,620 


6,158 


9,602 


700 


30,471 


3,299 


17,974 


1,106 


33.4 


21.2 


. 15.4 


7.6 


18,205 


1,024 


55,982 


' 5,351 


14,103 


861 


34,429 


3,019 


1 J,8 r #8 


8 r i0 


33,091 


2 r 8H r , 
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MODERATE. HARDSHIP: TOTAL WORK FORCE 



Intermittently (Mostly (Mostly 
(Discouraged) (Unemployed) .Employed .Unemployed) fMixed) Employed) 



811 
811 
- 100.0 



10,976 
6,343 
*578 

1,833 40,154 9^641" 13~265 17,247 



4,964 
493 
60.7 
2,958 
6,005 
394 
48.6 
1,660 
4,210 



(Unemployed) 


Intermittently 


(Mostly 




Employed 


.Unemployed) 


(Mixed) 
3,895 


1,179 


16,478 


1,607 . 


1,168 


11,220 


1,578 


3,299 


v 99.0 


68.1 


98.2 


84.7 


1,833 


40,154 


9,641" 


13,265 


1,570 


3,579 


6,110 


4,021 


616 


5,195 


858 


1,613 


52.2 


31.5 


53.4 


41.4 


3,160 


17,709 


4,163 


5,790 


5,130 


3,409 


4,855 


, 3,589 


479 


3,829 


640 * 


' 1.149 


40.6 


23.2 


39.3 


29.5 


1,763 


10,579 


2,367 


3,336 


3,680 


2 r 763 


3,701 


2,903 



2,719 
2,724 

24.8 
7,756.- 
2,847 
2,040 

18.6 
4,*876 
2,390 



I" . 501 2,930 332 ' 727 1,871 

2 » 282 8,077 1,110 1,983 4,984 ro 

26? 480 ' 2,116 2 ?4 562 1,279 ^ 

l.m - 2,309 5,766 890 1,632 3,243 

1,181 2 » 309 9,944 1 |5 07 2,629 5,808 

7 , 111 4,639 816 1.472 2,351 

2t Hl 16,129 3,988 5 ,308 6 832 

1 111 o 6 1,730 o "7 ^62 1 041 

1,076 2 ' 223 4,692 755 1,354 2 584 



493 
20.0 
7.7 

"455 
2,622 

388 
1,4/2 

381 
1,410 



614 
22.2 
7.6 

369 
2,729 

473 
1,547 

467 
1,476 



4,711 
26.3 
9.9 

4,683 
15,479 

3,748 
9,704 

3,713 
9,306 



847 
25.4 
7.7 

792 
3,669 

632 
2,134 

62 r i 
2,001 



1,546 
28.8 
8.6 

1,474 
5,129 

1,123 
3,0 r ,4 

\1,II6 
"<v'2,920 



2,338 
25.1 
11.3 

2,417 
6,682 

1,993 
4,516 

1,9/J 
4,3 Tj 
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Table B-l. (Continued) 



V 



Work Force (000) 

HE (000) 

HE Incldeuce (I) 

HE Deficit ($ Millions) 

HE Average Deficit ($) 

IFE (000) 

IFE Incidence (X) 

IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 

IFE Average Deficit ($) 

IFI (000) 

IF I Incidence (%) 

IFI Deficit ($ Millions) 
IFI Average Deficit ($) 



Full Employment IFE (000) 
Full Employment IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 
Adequate Employment IFE (000) 
Adequate Employment IKE Deficit 

($ Millions) ■■ . 

Capacity Employment IFE (000) 
Capacity Employment IFE Deficit 

($ Millions) 
Enhanced Earnings IFE (000) 
Enhanced Earnings IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 
Enhanced Capacity IFE (000) 
Enhanced Capacity IFE Deficit /' 

($ Millions) 



I IE inflFE (000) • 
Earnings Supplementation Rate-Total (X) 
Earnings Supplementation Rate-Net of 

Transfers (X) 
IFI Net of Transfer* (000) 
IFI Net of Transfers Deficit 

($ Millions) % 
IFI *i fn hilling Foorilfeatnps (000) 
IFI Including Food jX.im\iH Defieit 

($ Million*;) 
IFI Inrludiug In-Kind Aid 0)00) 
IFI Im-liidjfig In-Kind Aid 

Dr.f it it ($ Mi 1 1 ioim) 





TOTAL 


MODERATE HARDSHIP: 
WORK FORCE (continued) 






(Employed 


(Employed 






Employed 


Part-Time 


Part-Time 


Employed 


Out Of 


Part-Time 


Involuntarily) Voluntarily) 


run ^* use 


Work Force 


34,156 


7,172 


26,985 


64,359 


106,177 


20,742 


4,731 


16,011 


17,485 


42,784 * 


60.7 


66.0 


59.3 


7 7 7 


40.3 


40,758 


14,351 


26,407 


49,631 




1,965 


3,033 


1,649 


2,839 




9,142 


2,189 


6,954 


£ i m 

O , 1U/ 


50,112 - 


26.8 


30.5 


25.8 


. 9.5 


47.2 


28,912 


7„701 


21,211 


16,929 




3,162 


3,518 


3,050- 


9 779 
£ t lt£ 




5,489 


1,622 


3,867 




32,648 


16. 1 


22.6 


14.3 


6 . 5 


30.7 


12,822 


4,52$ 


8,294 


10,350 




2,336 


2,791 


2,145 


2 ,"486 




6,699 


1 ,597 


5,102 


C / no 


46,955 


1 V , to/ 


5,337 . 


14,450 


YA 111 




5,680 


- 963 


4,718 


2,732 


43,34a 


'17,931 




" 14,501' 


7,739 




8,495 


v» 808 


6,687 


5,768 


48,147 


27 ,512 


* 6,333 


Zl , ItJU 


lMpo 




8,302 


1,953 


6,349 


5,095 


. 4/,585' 


26,878 


7,127 


19,750 


14,656 




4,996 


832 


4,165 


2,176 


40 ,.99 7 


16,165 


3,015 


13,150 


6,315 




7,328 


2,018 


5,310 


4,810 


* 


40.0 


25.9 


44.4 


31.8 


34.9 


19.3 


11.1 


21.9 


16.1 


13.9 


M/5* 


1,945 


5,470 


5,122 


43,149 


2l,2S9 


6.S3I 


14,728 


11,892 




5,406 


1,596 


3,809 


4,088 


32,204 


11,964 


4,128 


7,8V> 


9,742 




5,2V/ 


1,56-1 


1, 714 


3,99/ 


31,712 




3,941 


. 7,579 


9,'JtTJ 





J 
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Table B-2. RACE/ETHNIC ORIGIN AND HARDSHIP 



Work Force (QUO) 

m (ooo) ' 

HE IiKidruir (X) * 

HE Deficit (S Millions) 

WE Avrr^fcr D*-f icit ($) . 

itE (000) 

IFE liiridroce (X) 

Ibl Uciicil ($ Million*) 

HE Avrr>fce Deficit ($) 

IKI (000) 

IK I I tic id race (%) 

1FI Deficit ($ Millions) 

1FI Avertfe Deficit ($) 



Full Eaployaent JFE (000) 
* Full E«ployttcot liX 'Deficit ($ Hi 1 lions) 
Adequate E*ploy»rnt IFE (.000) 
Adequate E*p)oy»cnt IKE Deficit 

'($ Millions) 
Capacity Employment IKE (000) 
Capacity Employment IFE Deficit 

($ Millions) 
Enhanced Earninjs IFE (000) 
Enhanced Earoints IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 
s Enhanced Capacity JFE (000) 
Enhanced Capacity IFE* Deficit 
N^Millions) - 



HE in IFE (000) 

Earnings Supplementation Rate-Total (X) 
Earnints Supplementation Rate-Net of 

Transfers (X) 
1FI Net of Transfers- (000) 
IFI Net-of-Transfers Deficit 

($ Million*) 
IFI Includint Food Stamps (000)* 
IFI Includint Food Stamps Deficit 

($ Millions) 
IFI Includint In-Kind Aid (000) 
IKI Includint In-Kind Aid Deficit 

($ Millions) 



Sevc/r ll*»«lfcliip_: Tol-1 
White Black 


Work Force 
Hispanic 


102,761 
23,584 
22.9 
43,174 
1 ,831 
10,111 
9.8 
22,831 
2,258 
4,*902 
4.8 
8,640 
1,762 




11,702 
4,101 
35.0 
7,732 
1,886 
2,8 V 
# 24.4- 
8,129 
2,851 
1,943 
16.6 
3,805 
1,958 


5,872 
1,718 

29.3 
3,173 
1,847 
957 

16.3* 
2,311 
2,415 
682 

11.6 
1,246 
1,827 

\ 


7,750 
16,051 
*,3*1, 
13,232 




2,086 

5, Ml 
1,905 
5,090 


729 
1,631 

609 
1,376 


8,578 
18„771 




2,260 
6,109 


772 
1 ,785 


9,062 
20,998 

3,526 
11,713 




2,648 
7,600 
1,687 
4,597 


837 
2;088 
521 * 
- 1,187 


6,777 
51.5 
25.2 




2,156 
31.8 
8.1 


' - 628 
28.8 

9.5 


7,567 
16,063 




2,616 
7,376 


866 

2,043 


4,41$ 
7,684 




1,706 
2,873 


627 
1,029 


4,496 * 
7,450 




1,553 
2,589 


•602 
972 



St- vr rr_Ha r rfiMp: Half -Year W or k Force 
White " Black 



87,032 
16,128 
18.5 
38,673 
2,398 
6,104 
7.0 
13,040 
2,136 
3,037 
3.5 
5,718 
1,883 



9,643 
2,780 
28.8 

6,794 
2,444 
1,743 

18.1 
4,507 
2,586 
1,130 

11.7 
2,147 
1,900 



Hispanic 

4,922 
1,234 
25.1 
2,848 
2,308 
623 
12.7 
1,486 
2,386 
435 
8. 8 
846 
1,947 



Sr vrrr Hardship: Full»Yrsr Work Force 
'White Black Hispanic 



74,023 
11,807 
16.0 
31,981 
2,709 
4,261. 

5.8 
9,654 
2,266 
2,182 
2.9 
4,485 
2,055 



8,220 
2,145 

26.1 
5,677 
2,646 
1,294 

U.7 
3,384 
2,615 
836 

10.2 
1,673 
2,000 



4,150 
946 
22.8 
2,425 
2,564 
459 
11.1 
1,151 
2,508 
318 
7.7 
671 
2,107 



4,154 
8,053 
2,929 
5,029 

4,812 
10,238 

5,285 
12,117 
2,280' 
3,855 



1,163 
2,676 
938 

2,072 

1,257 
3,000 

1,570 
4,164 
775 
A ,662 



441 
•97 
332 
731 

470 
1,113 

529 
1,364 
266 
557 



2,774 
5,979 
1,715 
3,135 

3,295 
7,740 

3,691 
9,313 
1,313 
2,306 



811 

1,990 
631 
1,519 

896 

2,285 

1,139 
3,279 
524 
1,190 



321 
823 
228 

566 

343 
• 899 

387 
1,130 
178 
409 



to 
ro 



4,613 
50.2 
23.9 

4,646 
9,699 

2,854 
5,131 

2,786 
4,987 



1,375 
35.2 
9.2 

1,582 
4,024 

985 
1,649 

900 
1,497 



433 
' 30.2 
8. 8 

568 
1,33| 

398 

697 

377 
657 



3,407 
48.8 

22.0 

3,325 
7,370 

2,042 
4,025 

1,996 
3,914 



1,031 , 
35.3 
1.1 . 

1,18§ 
3,068 

/ 

/ 724 
,1,277 

' 663 
1,163 



328 
30.6 
7.8 

423 
1,-048 

' '290 
554 

277 
520 
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Table B-2. (Continued) 



Jnt rmrdutr Hardsh ip: To tal Work Force 



Work Force (000) 

I lb (000) 

HE Incidence (t) 

UK Deficit ($ Millions) 

III AvrtMgr Deficit {$) 

ike (ooo) 

1FE Inc idence (t) 

in: Deficit ($ Millions) 

IFE Average Drficit ($) 

in (ooo) _ 

IFI Incidence (%) 

1FJ Deficit ($ Millions) 

IFI Average Deficit ($) 



White 

102,761 
34.493 
33.6 
72 , 862 
2,112 
13,224 
12.9 
35,401 
2,677 
7,511 
7."3 
15,5*0 
2,072 



Hack 

-* ^11.702 
. 5,501 
*7.5 
12,692 
2,212 
' 3,540 
30.3 
12,046 
3,403 
2,700 
23.1 
6,756 
2,502 



Hispanic 

5,172 
2\639 

44 
5,*29 
2,133 
1,301 

22.2 
3,733 
2,868 
1,040 

17.7 
2,373 
2,211 



Hu J r S* l r Harda h |p : Tol a 1 Vurk Forct 
White Black " Hispanic 




02,761 
43,636 
42.5 
114,111 
2,617 
16,743 
16.3 
51,303 
3,064 
10,501 
10.2 
25,539 
2,432 



11,702 
6,645 
56.1 
19,191 
2,889 
4,243 
36.3 
J6.718 
3,940 
3,435 
29.4 
10,543 
3,069 



5,*72 
3,242 

55.2 
8,996 
2,775 
1,720 

29.3, 
5,593 
3,252 
1,431 

24.4 
3,931 
2,744 



KuJl Employment IFE (000) 
roll Euployaenl IFE Officii ($ Millions) 
.Adrqudtr F*jrluyiH-iil IKE (000) 
Adequate FaipIoyaMrnt IKE Deficit 

($ Millions) 
Capacity Eaploy»ent IFE (000) 
Capacity Eaployawnl IKE Deficit 

($ Millions) 
Fnhjficcd Earnings IFE (000) 
Enhanced Earnings HE Deficit ($ Millions) 
Enhanced Capacity IKE (000) 
Enhanced Capacity IFE Deficit 

($ Millions) 



HE in IFE (000) 

Earnings Supplementation Kate-Total (%) 
Earnings Supplementation Rate-Net of 

Transfers (%)» 
IFI Net of Transfers (000) 
IFI Net-of-Transfers Deficit 
' ($ Millions) 

IFI Including Food,Sta«ps (000) 
IFI Including Food St saps Deficit 

($ Millions) 
IFI Including Ip*Kmd Aid (000) 
IFI, Including In-Kind Aid Deficit 

($ Millions) 



9,891 

24,333 
7,586 
19,019 


2;592 
8,038 
2,148 
6,890 


980 

2,601 
758, 
2,037 

V 

1,090 
2,943 


12,203 
34,567 
8,607 
25,215 


3,047 
11,116 
2,354 
8,813 


1,250 
3,864 
894 

2,752 


11,356 
29,386 


2,894 
9,281 


14,463 
43,121 


3,534 
13,242 


1,423 
4,495 


11,828 

32,343 
6,542 
16,627 


3,228 
11,243 
1,850 
6,173 


I j 148 

3,345 
640 
1,732 


14,755 
46,707 
7,340 
21,900 


3,840 
15,596 
2,006 ' 
7,808 


1,495 
4,992 
753 
2; 298 


10,180 

43.2 
20.7 


2,979 
23.7 
6.7 


1,020 

20 n 

6.1 


13.774 
37.3 
18.1 


3,747 
19.1 
5.5 


1,444 
♦16.1 
5.9 


10,490 
26,002 


3,302 
11,046- 


1,222 
3,383 


13,705 
39,134 


4,009 
15,461 


l.$19 
5,151 


7,307 
"14,344 


2,579 
5,616 


1,003 
2,109 


10,339 
24,107 


3,351 
9,277 


1,401 
3,630 


7,163 
13,911 


2,453 
5,118 


976 
2,006 


10,200 
23,465 


3,259 
8,615 


1,366 
3,473 
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Table B-3. SEX, FAMILY RELATIONSHIP AND HARDSHIP 



SEVERE HARDSHIP: TOTAL WORK FORCE 



vvrk r«ic« (ooo) 

lit (000) 

lit Itcidrnrr (X) 

lie twi*it (} niiihui) 

lit Avef«ir Deficit (f) 
l»t (OOO)V . / 

irx ucHmcXix)" / 

Itt Dcftrit ($ pJllUpl) 
l>t Avtrtgr OfJwWl) 
I>1 (000) 
in Uri*>ncr (X) 

in Deficit ($ miit*»») 

I»| Avrr«f*- Deficit ($) 





(lUlr 


<H*le 


















ly Nr«4- 


7«>tly 




fUIr 






Imlr 








Vifr U 


Vilr Vut U 


He*<1 Vifr 


U*f«l«tr4 


UmtU 








(it l.ef 


»«»l|j»Hr«4 


V-.ik, »«».#■) 






IuJ l v t 4m«1 


f tally Hr«<| 


Vifr 


|w4ivl«w>l 


«•!•_ 




42, OM 


24, SM 


14,111 


1,342 


9,243 


3,974 


2«,4I4 


7,777 


13,424 


9,474 


3,901 


2,31) 


1,211 


227 


1,744 


1,793 


4,3)4 


1,943 


3,704 


4,424 


9.3 


9*4 


9.1 


"14.7 


. 14 4 


30.0 


29.4 


23 2 


43 3 


47 4 


11,2/0 


7,017 


3,403 


371 


4,233 


2,943 


14,424 


3.44J 


9^.43 


3,413 


2,4*9 


2,9*1 


2,414 


2,349 


2,440 


1,439 


1,712 


l.»34 


1,494 


1.237 


3,250 


1.094 


1,949 


142 


1,392 


2,412 


1,473 


1,913 


1,44) 


1,173 


1.1 


4.1 


13.9 


13.4 


17.2 


337 


43 


24 4 


10.9 


12.1 


4,244 


r,«2 


3,442 


430 


3,232 


4,437 


3,222 


3,734 


3,424 


* 2,439 


2,349 


1*777 


2,917 


2,443 


2,043 


3,304 


1.714 


1,944 


2.479 


2,434 


1,4)4 


470 


444 


104 


1,434 


7 1,330 


413 


1,033 


447 


492 


3.9 


2.3 


4.1 


7.9 


11.4 


22.3 


2.1 


13.4 


3.0 


3.1 


3.M3 


' mot - 


2,294 


212 


1,474 


3,147 


443 


1,440 


474 


724 


2,2*; 


1,402 


2,444 


1,943 


1,7 74 


2,347 


1,037 


1,334 


1,311 


1,444 



r«*ii £*puy»«-nt in (ooo) 2,340 444 1,723 

Full UpUy*r»t UX Deficit ($ fltllUnt) 3,913 1,039 4,424 

AA. H «Hr T»pl«y»«nt IKE (000) '* 2.432 - 440 1,444 

A4«-«i««t* t*pUy**«t irt Deficit 4,422 S19 3,714 
($ flUlUnO 

C«r«city K»pUy»eut 1>T (000) 2,746 443 1,774 

C«p«city t*pl</y**«t 1IX Deficit 4, 447 1,424 3,091 
(J fUllUflO 

tnlunced Ctrningt in (000) 2,494 9)4 1,793 

tfth«nc*4 t«tnU«i III Deficit (Ifllllltnt) 7,434 1,704 3,333 

t»h*n<*4 c*r*<Hr irt (ooo) i.Tis 323 1,313 

tnlun<*4 C«p«city irt PffKIt 3,732 344 3,147 
($ flilUcnt) 



133 
294 
103 
192 

144 
330 

144 
410 
77 
141 



1,099 
2,034 
444 
1,341 

1,247 
2,441 

1,433 
2,990 
774 
1,399 



1,443 
4,444 

1,392 
4,711 

1,714 
3,324 

7 4,230 
1,423 
4,272 , 



1,343 
2,270 
1,033 
1,924 

1,324 
2,713 

1,434 
2,943 
444 
1,493 



1,444 
2,423 
1,292 
2,244 

1,704 
3,232 

1,739 
3,441 
1,143 
2,079 



1,033 
2,244 
914 
2,013 

1,142 
2,409 

1,303 
3,393 
743 
1,410 



494 

2,034 
743 
1,130 

973 
2,243 

1.049 
2,494 
473 
1,703 



lit in 1ft (000) 1,944 404 t 1,014 

{•raingtf 3u|>|*lrp*nt«tl«n *ite-T«t«l (X) 49.4 39 0 S4.4 

Utmingt S«pflr*rnl*llM K«t**V*t «f 24.3 14 4 24.2 
Tr«n«f*rt (X) 

irl Mrt • « Trftfftfm (000) 2,441 494 1,414 

1»'I Xrt-»f T> «n.lrf • Deficit 4,044 1,441 4,043 
($ flllliant) 

IFI Inclu4,nc F.o* St«* r t (000) 1,324 4|7 404 

Ifl Im Idling F««4 5t**y* Deficit 3,2)4 1,479 1,943 
(3 HtllUtit) 

IFI lucUJiot U-Etn4 kl4 (000) 1,479 399 743 

IFI Intlw4ln| In-Kind AM Deficit 3.120 1 ,0S0 1,44) 
($ IMIlUnt) 



133 
40 4 

17.0 

131 
344 

101 
192 

97 
144 



1,134 
33.3 
14.1 

1,304 
2,492 

1,029 
1,740 

1,021 
1,743 



1,424 
33.9 
U-4 

1,742 
3,721 

1,190 
2,394 

1,040 
2,133 



1,271 
34 3 
24.7 

1,373 
2,043" 

747 
7 33 

722 
704 



1.343 
44.4 
22.4 

1,443 
2,499 

1,043 
1,374 

1,022 
1,334 



1,091 
34.4 
19.4 

1,174 
2,474 

334 

447 

313 
347 



34.1 

24.1 



492 

2,043 



432 
342 



404 
491 



Table B-3. (Continued) 



SEVERE HARDSHIP: HALF-YEAR WORK FORCE 



Werk farce (OOO) - 

HE (000) 1 

HE lMld.Mir (X) 

lfC Deficit (5 nilHorit) 
HE Aver«|c Deficit <>) 

irt (ooo) ' 

ITt Lci4crtce (X) 

Irt Deficit <> lllllieae) 

IFE Avfi.gr Deficit ($) 

irt (ooo) 

lfl I»<i4r.ce (X) 

lfl Deficit (> flHHaot) 
lfl Avrracv Officii O) 



Full Eepleyaent irt (000) 
full t-fl.rwnl HE Drflcit (> lUHieea) 
Adequate Eaf!ey»eel I IT (000) 
Ade<|iMt#> E»f>ley*»4at HE Deficit 

O Million*) 
Capacity Eayleyarel ITt (000) 
Capacity E</Uy«<-*l lfX Deficit » 

O miliaria) 
Enhanced Faming IFE (000) 
E»h*aced Strains* 1>E Deficit (* fUllieet) 
Enh*ncr4 Caducity 1FC (000) 
Eafcaaced Capacity If C Deficit 

($ llilliena) 



HE ia-lFE (000) 

t»r»in'n Siiyyleacetetlea Rate-Tat al (X) 
E*r.i»|t Stiff lraeniali.n ftale-Met af 

Traaafera (X) 
2Tl Mel af Transfer* (000) 
1F1 Hel-af-TriMfer* Deficit 

(> Hill Una) • 
1F1 leclutin* feed 3t*-f>* <0O0) 
1F1 lacludin* Feed Siaaya Deficit 

(e Hill lam) 
1F1 lnclw)ln| la-Kind Aid (000) 
1FI lecUeibf U-Kiml Aid Deficit 

($ Willi..*) 





(felr 


(Male 




laatly Ke*d 


- }*Mily Hf 


h*w 


Wife la 


Wile Nat 


Faal ly Head 


Work F«*«rr) 


Wort/err 


40* 34* 


25 , 7*3 


** 13,304 


3,500 


2,1*3 


1,129 


4.7 


i.i 


• IS 


10.949 


4,111 


3,491 


3.121 


3.160 


3.092 


2,349 


147 


1 ,379 


S.I 


3 4 


10.4 


4,073 


1,424 


3,930 




2,1 OS 


2,149 


1 *3i4 


377 


714 


3.4 


2.2 


S.4 


3 251 


1 , us 


1 ,192 


2.319 


2,072 


2,443 


1.7(4 


S33 


1,1S0 


4,244 


1,204 


2,434 


1,273 


302 


911 


2,359 


S44 


1,917 


i ,»a* 


4S2 


1,203 


s,on 


1,S34 


3,247 


2,05* 


732 


1.21S 


5,445 


1.124 


3,S44 


191 


201 


740 


1,49* 


344 


1,474 


l,4M 


70S 


• 70 


42.4 


33.. 4 


41.1 


I9.S 


14.3 


23.1 


1,904 


743 


1.040 . 


4,114 


1,S*S 


3,017 " 


1.271 


S33 


441 


2.139 


1,047 „ 


1.413 


1,233 


S20 


- 44S 


2,731 


1,040 


1,343 



(Male Faally 


Kale 






Feaale 






Hred-Wl fr 


Unrelated 


FraHe 




Unrelated 


Other 


Olaer 




Individual 


laaily Head 


Wife 


Individual 


Mele_ 


fraele 


1.2S4 


1,440 


3,031 


22„I41 


4,439 


9.194 


5,192 


141 


1,441 


1 ,191 


S 744 


I 413 


3,413 


2,434 


14.9 


17.3 


23 4 


2S 1 


21 .7 


37.9 


40 4 




4,044 


2, SOS 


12,901 


3,134 


4,242 


4. 403 


2,9 71 


2,770 


2.103 


2,247 


2,112 


2,371 


1 ,490 


123 


1.012 


1,114 


1 ,031 «■ 


, 1.107 


797 


313 


9.1 


12.0 


23 S 


4.S 


14.2 




4.4 


320 


1,743 


3,050 


1.127 


1,491 


2,143 


1 .340 


2,394 


1.743 


2,372 


, 1,772 


1,321 


2,493 


2,410 


71 


444 


71S 


420 


411 


322 


171 


4 . 7 


7.9 


14.2 


M 


9.0 


3.5 


2.1 


172 


1,100 


1.431 


SS3 


413 


493 


334 


'2,402 


1.44S 


2,011 


1.311 


4,429 


1,337 


1,979 


11 




194 


432 


714 


532 


349 


112 


751 


1,924 


1.192 


431 , 


1,204" 


112 


40 


291 


405 


429 


493 


397 


270 


79 


271 

* 


1,177 


424 


307 


902 


414 


91 


474 


-910.. 


792 


904 


370 


394 


214 


1,093 


2,141 


1,337 


133 


1,411 


930 


111 


493 


1.040 


147 


974 


493 


433 


297 


1.373 


2,104 


1,724 


1,493 


2,044 


1,219 


34 


219 


4S1 


330 




314 


221 


SS 


207 


1.223 


( 




737 


4,470 


104 


171 


151 


744 


.19! 


442 


394 


42.1 


33.9 


39.7 


39.3* 


44.2 


39.4 


44 7 


14.1 


17.1 


-»»•« 


27.4 


22.4 


19.3 


24.4 


103 


134 


1,003 


744 


439 


443 


377 


292 


1.345 


2,S49 


1,230 


1,213 


1,704 


9 7* 


70 


441 


419 


391 


414 


2>7 


142 


1S9 


1.030 


1,101 


419 


143 


379 


254 


4* 


442 


SS2 


37* 


404 


24V 


132 


1SS 


1,022 


910 


4*7 


154 


355 


240 

















Co 
ro 



ERIC 



380 




381 



Table B-3. 



(Continued) 



SEVERE HARDSHIP : FULL-YEAR WORK FORCE 



/ 



v«.k rw4<> (ooo) 

I IE (000) 

HE laM Onrr (t) 

DC IWWcil ($ MilllMia) 

lit #(iir Orflfll (|) 

JU «00) 

lit TarJcWr (t) 

IFt tWlrit (| HiUUm) 

1IX A»*i«j* DeflfU (|) 

IT) (000) 

If! larltVarv (I) 

in Deficit ($ mnum) 

IF! Averse Drffctt (|) 



full T+ i \» ) 4Wl IIC (000) j 4« S 

r«n UfUy^Si ire o«-rtcM ($ HtiiiMt) 

hi*m*»lr r*vlwya^*l HT (000) '974 

A*- W y«lc £.j»U)f^«l III Dflifii 2 030 
($ MJllimt) 

Capacity UjtU)w*t jrt (000) t i,St2 

Capacity L»p)vy»riU III Deficit 4U5 

(5 «iin»«) 4 ' 

Enaa*<c4 Earaiaft IFE (000) 1.411 
EohaacaJ Earalngt IFt Deficit (| Ullllaat) *ilOJ 

E«ha*r*«1 Capacity IFt (000) 755 

EnhaaceJ CimcU; IFE Deficit j 444 

(I aini**t) 



Hal* 

37,575 
3.015 
1.2 
10,05? 
3,7(0 
1,944 
5.2 

£u* 

~.15l 
3.1 
2.412 
2,444 



I .ally >«a»ly X. aW- 

Vile U Vil* KM la 

V..»k lurf j F»i<rj 



(Hale r*»iiy tuu 



1.524 
t 0 

- 722 
3.0 
1. 601 
2.227 
441 
2.0 
1,040 
2,173 



44* 
1,200 
234 
472 

1,494 
402 

, i»>io 

155 
2, Ml 



12,379 
>V25« 



J,2s; 

l«l27 

3.335 
2,940 
41> 
5.0 
1,494 
2,744 



92} 
2,432 

499 
1,522 

972 
2,401 

995 
3,043 
541 

1,144 



*» .«-V|f# 


Uorl.lre 


fraeU 




IWWtra 








W|t> 


vi««al 


1,13) 


7,244 


4,247 


17,594 


3.644 


157 


1,194 


/ 441 


).*V0 


1,015 


13.9 


14 5 


30.1 , 


22.4 


19.2 


494 


3,505 


2,054 


10,114 


2.521 


3,141 


2,932 


2,295 


2.541 


2.350 


97 


443 


111 


455 


441 ' 


1.5 


9.4 


( 19. t 


- , 3.7 


11.7 


244 




„ 2,099 


1*222 


973 


2,529 


I, lit 


2,549 


1,145 


1 .472 


5) 


477 


494 


744 


353 


4.7 


4.4 


11.4 


1.4 


4.2 


124 


454 


1 1,02) 


404 


499 


2,345 


1,797 


2,042 


I.A5I 


1.415 


40 


274 


571 


405 


351 


174 


■ 424 


1,299 


773 


405 


39 


41 


475 


235 


209 


37 


75 


954 


459 


195^ 


' 44 


41) 


595 _ 


497 


521 


150 ' 


717 

» 


1,501 


1,054 


741 


44 


404 


704 


545 


571 


203 


1,155 


' |.f» 


* 1.202 


>5) 


19 


47 


579 


, 112 


145 


22 


55 


740 


342 


131 



OiVer 
Hale 

7.225 
2,321 
33.0 
4.744 
2,477 
544 
7.9 
1,590 
2,797 
229 
3.2* 
111 
1,125 



542 
.7? 

• 251 

ur 

400 
• 1,045 

447 
1,592 
200 



Other 

Ir**u 

4,517 
1.314 
34.3 
3,433 
2,245 
351 
4.0 
17> 
2,714 
104 
2.4 
223 
2,174 



24? 
405 
174 
451 

272 
724 

310 
992 

134 
352 



CO 

ro 
00 



nt u in (000) 

E«rbl»ti 



Suajri ratal *| taa Jtatc»Tattl (X) 
1 E«r«i*|t Sufalearatat laa late-Net mi 
Traasfrtt (X) 
in Net ef~Tr*ftirlrs (000) 
in kel'«4\*Ti4atfrrt Deficit 

(J miii«M) 

1PI Ucluei.t T»»4 Staaaa (000) 
in Uclueieg T—4 Staaaa Deficit 

(5 rlilliaaa) 
IF! l«rU4i*t lo-Ki.e Ala (000) 
in Ia<lw4i»f I»-Ki»4 Aid {Deficit 

(J Millie**) 



J 



1,447 


401 


754 


40.5 


32.5 


* 45.2 


17.7 


. 11.1 


2J,5 


1,401 


^ 437 


414 


4.255 


1.417^ 




1.074 • 


. 


574 


2.521 


9a 


1.455 


1.045 


437 


557 


2,454*' 


925 


1.394 



- 15 
45.1 
17.7 

*cr 
220 

53 
111 

51 
115 



453 

30.2 
13.9 

541 

1,039 

451 
•02 

454 
797 



419 
51-1 

14.2 

494 
1.791 

425 
774 

374 
413 



( 



504 




542 % 


449 


57.3 




44.7 


59.1 


25.1 




22.5 


17.0 


4*90 




513 ' 


472 


141 




755 


1,219 


240 




351 


111 


354 




,414 


329 


232 




345 


174 


340 




413 


309 



249 
49.9 

25.9 

240 
445 

19 

172 




382 



■( 



3 



■j, 



Table B-3. (Continued). 



\ . 



INTERMEDIATE HARDSHIP: TOTAL WORK FORCE 



W..«k/f'ir (000) 

lit (000) , 
lit I »• lArttlm (X) 
1|L OrliCll tJ HI I ]!««•> 
.Ill A*r,..r DrlifH (S) 
lf£ (000) 
lit ItrUrMc (X) 
1IX Drf 1< il (S HI 1) Imb) 
!>T Avrisgc Dfflfil (S) 
in (000) 
iri U'laVnlr (X) 

in rw>ftcti (3 miiioi) 

in Avr#«»e Drfirli (J) 



full r*rf* >•*-<» i*x (ooo) 

rwii ^uy^ki in twicti ($ nil i 

*<r^,ir r«ti»)M«i i ix (ooo) 

A4f(|ualr fMl*yw«i 1FE Deficit 

($ HllllM*) « % 

Capacity E*yl«y»r«l MI (000) 

Cay>«ciiy r»fl»jiwat l>X»DWtrlt 

(S ml)»«a») 

ri>>.*orr4 r»ffMi»» lit (OOO) 

uhamcJ t»f»t^» mi&rfifii (s n»us*a« 

E*fcaacc4 C«farily 1>V\000) 
retianrrl CjpatUy 1»T Deficit 

(i niii>«M) 



in i* i»x (ooo) 

ttfiln Swpaleawaiattaa A»i*»T«t»l (X) 
tar»i»(> S«p» )e*eai*t»*a jt*te*Het »f 
** Transfer* (X) 
in K*t *f Tr«a»fcr« (000) 
in Xei-af *Tr*a»fer« Deficit 
„($ Hllli*»«) 
lFl larlw4(«f r*a^ stM^i (000) 
IT) 1kMi<| r»«4 Si4«r>* Deficit 

(S riuii***) 

111 l»rlu41»i U'Kiai Aid (000) 
IT1 Urln4ia| li-KUe Ai4 Deficit ^ 
(j mii>M>) 





(Hal* 


(Hair 






1 


l«»ily Kra4> »Mi)y » 


al- 


ItUlt 1 — 


Itolr 


Vltr la 


Vifr HuK 


ia 


vifr 


l~.lly ttr«4 




V.. 1,1 f Ml 




X»l |*ir»*i 


42.031 * 


24,571 . 


14,111 




1.342 


5,V24 


3.471 


1.925 




330 


U.l 


x 13 4 


. 1) * 




24 2 


1*^*45 


ll,¥33* 


5.932 




954 


)"»to 


3.257 


3,012 




2,902 




1,(42 


2.5U 




244 


10. 7 


4.3 


11.2 




* 14.2 


13.423 


• ,3.343 


92334 




704 


2,111 


2,012 


3.U1 




2,449 


2.433 


1.121 


1,373 




141 


4 3 


4.2 


9.7 




11.4 


4,493 


2,207 


4,301 




• 345 


2. MA y 


1,141 


3.133 




2,347 




999 


2,259 




144 




1,447 


7,241 




4*73 


7.602 


511 


1,440 




132 


4.140 


477 


3,717 




245 


3.444 


1,3ft 


2.349 




203 


11.134 


2. 502 


4,102 




532 


3,114 ' 


1.347 


2,304 




220 


U.1S3 


2,905 


4.4T1 




434 


2.173 


430 


1,430 




93 


5,725 

) 


440 


4,447 




237 


3.051 


1,311* 


1,334 




190 


40.1 


33.A 


44.4 




35.4 


If. 4 


W.O 


- 22.4 




13.1 


3,41) 


l',412 


1.913 




215 


10,332 


2.415 


4,423 




411 



'2.544 
4,247 



2,324 
4,074 



1.049 

2,040 



1.0S4 
1,940 



1,341 
3,449 



1.313 
3,751 



154 
334 



153 
343 



Hale 

li Ii«i4«**l 



rr».le 

I" JW| ) j JfraA 



9 24*3 


5,974 


2^«*0 


2^431 


24 9 ^ 


44 0 


7,135 


V.239 


2'.444- > ' 


1.991 


1,924 


2,434 


20 4 | 


41 J 


2,944 


9,743 


2,573 


3,947 


1,447 


1,744 


15.4 


29 4 


3,113 y 


' 5,423 


2,152 / 


3.044 


1,334 


2,040 


3,024 


7,04? 


917 


1.7M 


2,19 7 ' 


4.V7 


1,554 


2,157 


3,793 


7.974 


1,747 


2,234 


4,542 


9,133 


459 


' 1 ,393 


1,944 


3,740 


1,352 * 


1,990 


24. 9 


24.4 


13.4 


11.9 


1,443 


2.141 


3.941 


4,313 



1,430 
2,949 



,1.411 
2.954 



1,440 
4,327 



1,393 
4,117 





' Ut.|.t*le4 


Wife , 


Ifeili vi 4tjal 


24.414 


7.777 


12,743 


2,979 


44.4 


34.3 


24,714 


4,170 


1,934 


2.071 


2,633 • 


2, 303 


9.2 


21.4 


5,144 


3,443 


1 ,944 


2,449 


J ,335 


1.479 


*.7 


19.4 , 


l/473 


2, 777 


1 ,234 




1,440 


1.754 


3.534 


3,791 


1.294 


1,437 


2,794 


3.117 


2,204 


2,072 


4,444 


4,447 


2,270 


. 2,159 


4,774 


3,213 


1,054 


1.299 


2,419 


2,421 


2,124 


1.444 


44 9 


33.4 


22.0 


17.5 


2,072 


1,901 


"3,320 


4,214 


1.313 


1,474 


1,331 


2.499 


1.274 
1.444 


1.440 


2,443 



IUle_ 

13.424 
,7.723 
T 57.3 
13.149 
2.019 
1.441 
14 4 
3,401 
2,471- 
1.034 
7.7 
1.734 
m 1.493 



1.309 
3.304 
1,439 
2,739 

1.301 
3.974 

1,714 
3,015 



1,594 
44.9 
17.4 

1.340 
4,344 

973 
1,433 

941 
1,324 



OtUr 
rrMlt 

9,474 
4.434 

44.4 
9.747 
1.514 
1.475 

15 2 
4,174 
2,431 
744 
1.1 
1,374 
1,757 



1.045 
2,494 
434 
2,443 

1,234 
3.344 

1.334 
3,935 
734 
2.243 



I.& 
44.4 
20.4 

3,142 

229 
1,133 

499 

1,044 



\ 



CO 

ro 



.38^ 



< % 



( 



Table B-3. (Continued) 



\ 



MODERATE HARDSHIP: TOTAL WORK FORCE 



ERIC 



Vwi lw>e (UOO) 
Jit (OOO) 
lit l»» »«rMr (I) 
111 Deficit {} Hi)ilon«) 
•lit Average Delittt {}) 
JM (OOO) 
irt Ufi4rbCr (%) 
111 Deficit <$ nilllou*) 
in Avrrvgr Deficit '($) 
1)1 (OU3) 
1F1 JacMrarr (%) 
IF! Deficit (} Nillt«M) 
IFl Average Deficit (j) 



r— 

*2. Oil 
*, 211 
19 5 

29.751 
1,4*0 

11.9 
20,21* 
3.454 
1,441 
*.2 
11.42S 
1,020 



Fall r*]iloyaent DC (000) 

fall f»j>l«ya«hl til Deficit (* Killlui) 

A*V<ji.ete F»|-|oy»ent lit (000) 

A-tr H w«le l*j.|*y»ent lit Deficit 

(J Ni))i*a») 
Cpjfity >«fl»y~ut lfT%(004) 
C» v »city E*plty»rat* IFI Deficit 

(S RillieaO V 
fuk«hcr4 turnings in (000) % 
tabescr* Lstumgt IFI Deficit {$ Hi I lie»«) 
CAh«nVe4 Capacity J FX (000) 
, £ah*nceV Capacity 1 FT Deficit 

(5 Killi.ii) 

f 

lie m lii (ooo) ^ 

CefaiagA Svppleaentvtiei Retr-Taiel (fc) 
E*ralag»\Suaple»«it*ti/a Xite-Ket ef 

Tf.Mfelr, (X) 
IFI Nrt Jf Tfeasfrra (000) 
irl Ket^4f>Tr<ntfer« Deficit 
. (5 milieu) \ , 

\1F1 laclaJiag Faa4 St*^ (000) 
1F1 Including Fee*: St*ap« Deficit 

(S tlilltoaa). 
1F1 laclutflag la-Kind Aid (000) 
IFI lnclwJ.ag la-Klaa 1 A>4 Deficit 

(J Htlliaii) / 



4,417 
14.347 
J. 145 
9.747 

5.077 

u,m 

5.094 
17.477 
2.549 
4,N>15 



4,207 
34.2 
ICS 

4.441 
14.110 

1.7*2 
10.913 

3,731 
t 10. 



•v 



(Jlal* 

>— » ly M, < 

V.fe 1. 

24,571 

19 4 
19,114 
3,444 
*?M4 
4.9 
5.411 
2,302 
1.444 
4.3 
3.734 
* 2.241 



1.421 
3.434 



(Mill 

>*»lly Nra4* 
Wife Met )a 
V..fl £afcrj 

14*111 
2,512 * 

11.3 
9,169 
1,552 
U44 t 

22.4 
13.742 
4,320 
1,974 

14.0 
7,244 
1.440 



(H«lr leafly fUlt 



1,141 


2.414 


2.955 


to, 733 


747 


2,244 


1.320 


4,057 


1.475 


2,937 


4,092^ 


12.044 


1.974 


2,141 


4.415 


12,325 


534 


' 1.942 


931 


f.755 


1.454 


2,095 


29.1 


34.0 




14.1 




2,410 


ay 


10,549 


1.445 


1.944' 


3.529 


4.792 



1.907 
4.51) 



f > 



•4-Vi fa 


lU. tr I «l r4 


Traale 




V* ir 1*1 r« 


Oliher* 


OtLer 




t fie*. rat 


Ii1.vi.lu. 




Wife 


Ji«4i* tdaal 








1.342 


9.243 


5,974 


24,414 


7,777 » 


13,424 


9.474 




423* 


■3,217 


3,315 


14,214 


3,415 


9,074 


7.409 




3) .0 


' * * J 


55.5 


54 5 




47 .4 


74 4 




1 ,470 


1 1 ,01 J 


• 4,495 


39 ,029 


10,149 


23,104 


14 457 




3,479 


1,402 


2,543 


2 ,397 


2,412 


2,545 








2. 3*9^. 


v^rfe* 2,142 


3,501 


2 , 723 


2,417 


1 125 




22 7 


25.4 


44.2 


12 2 


35 • 


a l4 • 


14 9 






7,074 


13.443 


7, 774 


) 7,149 


7.534 






3,344 


3,014 


4,472 


2,217 


/ 2,497 


3,117 


, 3, 121 




207 


1,473 


2,194 


2.034 


J 1 ,907 


1,422 


1 ,049 




15 2 


20 2 


34.4 


? O 


/ 24.5 


10.4 


11.0 




423 




4,243 


O 

2.990 


4,293 


2.974 


2.240 




3,001 


2.53\ 


3,744 


t 1.44( 


2.251 


2,092 


2,115 


















221 


1,573 


2,432 


2.352 


2,009 


1.574 


1,305 




499 


*• 4.201 


9.442 - 


5.143 


5,094 


4.500 


3,144 




154 


1,042 


1,924 


1.501 


1.527 


1,154 


943 




190 


2,445 


1.054 


3.734 


3,945 


3.444 


3,017 




245 1 


1,443 


mm v 


2.932 


2.471 


1.924 


1,542 




til 


5,457 


* 11,257 N 


4.440 


4,17* 


5,451 


4,459 






2,177 


2.420 


3.015 


V444 


2,104 


1,414 




«4 


4.449 


12,554 


7.333 . 


7,270 


4.945 


5,352 




109 


949 


1,705 


1,224 


1.344 


943 


407 




320 


2,554 


7,207 


3 253 


3,545 


3.077 


2,799 




254 


2,01? 


2,494. 


3.037 


2,341 f 


2,174 


\MU 




33.0 


20.3 


23.7 


42.0 ' 




41.2 


41.4 




12 . 4 


11.0 


11.0 


19.1 


^» 14.4* 


17.4 


17.3 












\ 








2 70 


2,091 


2,545 


2,439 


2 320 


1 ,997 


1 ,509 




914 


794 


13^419 


5^75 


4^095 


4.144 


*.35? 




















204 


1,455 


2.155 


2,009 


1,900 


1,341 


1.050 




593 


4,401 


7.310 


2,427 


4,204 


2.590 


1.940 


> * 


203 


1,434 


2,095 


1,941 


1,440* 


11314 


1,024 




\ 


4,550 


4,741 

* 


f 2 . 733 


.4.154 


2.441 


1,444 

1 














1 


















1 




































\ 




> 




t 






38 7 




■ V 






> 


















* 
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U) 

o 
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Table B-4. HARDSHIP BY FAMILY SIZE AND NUMBER OF EARNERS 



\ 



SEVERE HARDSHIP: TOTAL WORK FORCE 



(OOO) 



lit (000) 
IIC JatfaViitr 1%) 
1IC Deficit (S HfllUBs) 
lit Av«-/« s «- Dcftrft (J) 
IFF (000) 
I IT luridrat* (X) 
Hi DcMfii (; Atlli«ns) 
ItX Avrr« c « Deficit (J) 
.]fl (000) 
in |n<l4rw««- (X) 
III [*!,<- 1 1 ($ A,t' 
IF! Avricgr Del if I t 



lata] 
IMS) 

13.190 
2,049 

23.7 
24,4*7 
2, Ml 

-12.3 
9,*lt 
2.1*1 



r«n r.pioy^M ire (ooo) 

'Full F^l.>*rr.t ItL DrfiCit ($ ftillltea) 
A4r H *»%r r*|>Uy»etlt 1>T (000) r 
A4. quale E*>plP)»*at f IT Drfirlt 

($ Hillivna) f 
C«pyity r»|T|«/yiw-Bl I FE (000) 
CiWflly f«ployw»l HE* Deficit 

ft llil !«•••) 
enh«»cc4 r«miM|i I IT (000) . ^ 
Ent»aaf*4 Earoiuj* fit Deficit (J HiMimi) 
iaa«*cc4 C«p«<ity IFI (000) 

Ea»«««(4 c«p«titx irt Deficit 

($ ftillieaa) 



r 



nc 1. irt (ooo) 

f*t«nii Swpplraratat iu DitcTtlil (t) 
LtruiaJI Swp*lei*eatatieb Rale-Net 

Tfaaaf era (X) 
in Ket •/ Traasfer* (000) 
in Net af Tr<*atfcr« .Deficit 

($ nilii.r.) » 

IFI laclu*U»t Foa4 Staaaa (000) 
IF! larlwdiag F»m4 St aatp » Deficit 

($ MIIUdi^ % 
IFI lBClyjtiat la-KiarAa* (000) 
IFI lacluaiax Ia-Xia4 AU * ' 

Deficit ($ HilliMu) 



.929 
149 
.131 
,954 

i 

375 
413 

119 

150 

523. 
437 



5.(39 
47.4 
21.1 

4/413 
I*, 304 

4.213 
^•.242 

4,045 
7.152 



17,041 
3.707 

21.* 
7,49* 
2,074 
3,505 

20 4 , 
7,009 
2,000 
2,1 U 

12.4 
3,51* 
1,4*4 



2,5*3 
4,479 
2,140 
3,147 

2.951 
5,494 

J.212 
4.470 
1,933 
3,47* 



2,042 
3,319 



Ofir Iu Wvik Fere* 
2 n-mLru "^3 fl.*bera 



*,2*7 
1.749 

21 4 
3,573 
2,019 
2,375 

2*. 7 
4.555 
2,740 
733- 
*.* 
1,442 
1,995 



1,957 
4,*24 
1,7*5 
4,332 

2,075 
5,532 

2,22* 
4,140 
1,402 
3,979 




4,701 


5.215 


911 








21.5 


14 * 


21.* 


1,173 


1,404 


441 






2,211 


1,119 


l|o77' J 


3(1 


24.* 


20 7 " 


41 * 


3,731 


*,*03 • 


■ 2,349 


3,334 


4,43* 


JM23 


53* 


747 


T 30) 


12.7 


14.7 


33 0 


1,1*3 


2,304 


1,131 


2,209 


3,005 


3,*2* 


944 


,1,042 


379 


2,47* 


3,1*3 


2,0*3 


J25 


1.02* 


373 


2,321 


3,301 


1,935 


959 


1,01* 


373 


2,997 


4,070 


2,121 


14,043 


992 


344 


3,502 


4,314 


2,244 


724 


925 * 


33* 


2,109 


v. 3,049 


1,7*0* 


794 


V 

443 


193 


32.1 


21.1 


21.* 


20.5 


t.i 


3.4 


•90 


9*5 


.341 


2,750 


4,142 


2,21* 


4*2' 


702 


2*1 


949 


1,*17 


m 


452 


(4* 


244 


•75 


1,441 


7*2 









Tw« la Vol* faice 



Total 


2 rwi*r«» 


3 ftratrr* 


SI .013 


19*44* 


13,359 


11,1*3 


3,74* 


2.S74 


21 9 


19 3 


21.3 


20,9*5 


7,*J0 


5.H* 


1,(7* 


2,0*5 . 


1,105 


3,*2* 


975 


*7t 




5 0 * 


5.1 


3^24 


1 ,013 


160 


1,433 


1,110 


1,271 


2,014 


404 


304 


3.9 


2.1 


2.3 


2,493 


342 


27* • 


1,33* 


197 


909 



2,315 
3,39* 
1,947 
2,440 

2,*4* 
4,1*4 

3,207 
3.297 
1,544 
2,007 



2,403 
44.5 

f* 

2?903 
4,71* 

1,*01 
2,2*0 

1,713 
2,1*5 



3,920 
410 
3.121 

*13 

Ml 
974 
340 
33* 



70* 
3f.4 
14.4 

43* 
4*4 



375 
343 



373 
339 



401 
404 
2*7 
2** 

4(* 

3*5 

411 
7*2 
222 
225 



512 
54.* 
24.1 

500 
5*1 

277 
241 

2*4 
241 



4-3*««-J'« , '« 


"c* n< *.\>rit 


15,927 


2.334 


3,739 


7*4 


f 23.* 


33 4 


4,39* 


1,372 


1.^55 


\ ,745 


w 1,3*1 


595 


1.7 


25.4 


2,409 


1.572 


1,744 


2.444 


•74 


431 


3.5 


1*.4 


1.159 


*9* 


1.327 


2,0*0 



1.015 
'1.341 
•11 
924 

1,101 
1,449 

1,1*4 
2.144, 
41* 



302 
1,040 
459 
(** 

510 
1.157 

531 
1.414 



'731 


722' 


1,009 


374 


34.7 


27.3 


12.0 


7.S 


1,214 


54* 


1.9*9 


1,4*2 


777 


372 


994 '* 


493 






< »> ' 


1 344 


144 


43* W 







383 



ERIC 



Tab.le B-4. (Continue^ 



n 



SEVERE HARDSHIP: 
TOTAL WORK FORCE 



vJk fmur (OOO) 

i id (ooo) , 

JllV.i^urr (X) 
ULDHuil (J flillimi) 
lit Averifri Drf irit (|) / 
1FI (000)^ \ 
IFF UrIAVacc (X) 
IF* Deficit (J Hilliai.) 
Ifl Averts* Deficit (}) 

in (ooo) 

in UciOar* (X) 

in Deficit ($ HiJliaa.) 

in Avei« s e Deficit (}) 

Full FfUywat irx (000) 

Full b|)l*y»f*l 1»T Drflrlt ($ Hflliaaj) 

Adequate Uflay»rat JFX (000) 

F*ylay«rat lFt Deficit 

(j^Miin.i.) 

* C»»tcity I»ylay»rat 1FZ (000) 
entity U^Uyarnt 1FX Deficit 

($ Killiaaa) 
tnL*mttd Ciinta** IfZ (000) 

* Eah«ace4 E«n»in|t IFF. Deficit ($ Hilliau) 
E*k»ace4 C«p*city 1FX (000) 

Eaajacerf Cecity I IX Deficit 
O Willi...) 

lit U 1FZ (000) 

Umugt Sw»?le*eat«tiaa K«le-7.t«l (X) 
Etftjafts Suyylra^at.tia* Rate-Met af 

Trsa.fert (X) t 
1FI tfVt af Traacfert (000) 
1FJ Net af 7rMntf«ri Deficit 

($ Hilliau) 

1F1 larlua'iat Fa+4 St.apt (000) 
JFI Ucludint Faaa 1 St**p. Deficit 

(j mm...) 

1F1 l.clu4ii* U-Xmrf Ai4 (000) - 
1FI Irt C lu4i*s I.-JClaJ Ai« 1 
Deiicit (J HiUU»») C 







llticr Oi Kute 


U V.ik Faica 






3 n#-»Uer« 


4-4 HrftUit 




jo.m 


4,403 


14.177 


7.774 


9.74J 


1.744 


4,030 


2,944 




27.4 


31.4 


37.9 


14,442 


3,144 


7.444 


4,430 


1,431 


1,742 


1,444 


1 634 




137 


479 


*479 


*4.0 


2.1 " 


3.0 


. 7.4 


1,744 


943 


410 


» 449 ' 


1.041 


70S 


1.001 


1.190 » 


4»1 


44 


244 


303 


2.0 


.1 


1.4 


3*9 


412 


34 


173 


304 


« *** 


770 « 


710 


1.004 






> 




(34 


44" 


244 


311 




32 


223 


312 


(15 


37 


142 • 


214 


374 


14 




204 


.Ml 


104 


344 


399 


ISA 


71 


341 


441 


972 


124 


344 


410 


1.044 


42 


421 


442 


291 


20 


124 


144 


309 


11 


134 


144 




104 




414 


50.4 


47.4 




47.7 


21.2 


32.4 


23.3 


14.4 , 




12 


344 


442 


•44 


44 


347 


473 


404 


• 42 


232 


232 


3*7 


33 


143 


211 


443 


42 


214 


224 


342 x 


33 - 


132 


1« 



33J 



Table B-4. (Continued) 



ERIC 



' Vvri Toice (000) 
llf(OOO) 

lit ln< iaVt.ce (I) " 

DC DrfKll (S flilllaaa) 

HE Ave-*** Deficit ($) 

in (ooo) 

in !nn*- N re (I) 
lit Deficit (J Mill Jana) 
HI Avenge Deficit (}) 
1F1 (000) * J 
in InriaVace (1) 1 

in Dfru it (v mnuiu) 

1F1 Average Deficit ($) 



Full UfU^nt »£ (000) ^ 
lull r* P Ky*rnl IFF Drfiril ($ HOli.n.) 
Aa>«|w*lr F*yl«y*«-»l 1FI (000) 
A4*<fyale UI Deficit 

(s miii«M) 

Charily F*|»loy»ral IKE (000) 
Capacity Eaplayaval 1FE Deficit r 

(J Hill-ana) 
Eithaace* Earsiat* in. (000) 
Enhanced t*f»J»ii IFE Deficit ($ HillUna) 
Enhanced Capacity IFE (000) 
Eafcaace*' Capacity irt Deficit 

(s nuiuaa) 



HE it irx (ooo) 

Earinaga Suaaletaealal iaa Xate'Tatal (I) 
Far a Ufa Swpaleaeatal iaa Ratc-Het af 

Traaafera (%) * ^ 

MF1 Vet af Traaafrrt (000) 
in Met af Traaafera Deficit- 

($ HillUaa) 
m InelueUf Faaa Slaa>»a (000) 
in lac twain* F»»4 Staarpa Deficit 

(J HillUaa) 
1F1 lucluamt Ia-Xia4 Ai4 (000) 
111 laclvJlut Iu-Kin4 Aia 

Deficit (J IlilJiaaa) 









l»-ial~ 




2 M- J.c n 


37.044 


r..ojo 


7.299 


S,tl 2 


7 (79 




17 S 




l*» 2 


14, OSS 


4,V39 


3,341 


?,S04 


2,410 


2,514 


S ISO 








13.7 


it. 7 


12,240 


3,364 


2.V92 


2 3*1 






2)617 


1,241 


*421 


t.4 


1.3 


S.t 


S 344 




744 


1,994 


1 ,S47 


1 ,124 


3,729 


1,207 


9S3 


7.341 


1.S39 


1.44S 


2,114 


740 


7S3 


S.001 


744 


1,114 


4,102 


1,530 


1,044 


9,021'- 


2.3SS 


2,1*0 


4,S*2 ' 


1,*U 


1,22V^ 


10,992. 


2,914 


2,491 


2,342 


SI9 


a *04 


3,947 




909 


3>43 


1,714 


« \ 997 


47. t 


39.7 


49.1 


21.3 t 


20.1 


32.2/ 


4,0S1 


1,4*5 


9i3 


9,42* 


2,S9S 


i\»2§ 


2.53S 


1.222 


400 


4,474 


1,»37 


702 


2.4*29 


1.207 


374 


4,4*1 


1.S72 


423 



391 



V 



REVERE HARDSHIP: HALF-YEAR WORK FORCE 





4*5 M< r a 


4* ft- mi'T I ■ 


Tot«J 


3,153 


** 4,940 


112 


43.039 


CA4 


S43 


1SS 




17 t 


11 3 


17. s 


» 17 .4 


1.771 . 


1.S90 


413 


II .37* 


f 2.SI2 




* 2,647 


2.451 


714 


\ 12t 


214 


7,092 


lt.S 


14.4 


32 4 


4.9 


1.V04 


2.S94 


1,402 


4.3S9 


2,471 


3, SSI 


4,901 


. 7,014 


304 


SOS 


21S 


1,192 


7.9 


10.1 


24.3 


2.4 


590 


1 .349 


73* 


2 ,149 




2,471 


3 441 


1 403 


* S47 


4tt 


2S3 


1,301 


1,093 


1,450 


1,200 


2,414 


472 


473 


277 


457 


449 


1,412 


1,040 


A 1,754 


540 


445 


2 7S 


1,545 


1,312 


1 ,912 


1,199 


3,433 


439 


"447 


2S2 


1,794 


1,721 


2,334 


1,240 


4,350 


324 


542 


240 


429 


524 


1,054 


443 


1,211 


544 


4"54 


V" 


1,427 


57.2 


30.4 


25.0 


43.0 


23.9 


*? 4.4 


,4.5 


14. 5 


S43 


444 


273 


1,704 


1,339 


2,231 


1,334 


3,401 


' 272 


4S2 


144 


1,057 


443 


1,103 


S49 


1,454 


257 


414 


177 


1,014 


444 


1.015 


SOS 


1,712 



Tva la Vi»t4 Fane 
~T"HP«4*era ~~ 4*5 ft- -a 



17,054 
7,794 
14.4 
4.954 
2,419 
514 
3.0 
700 
1,340 
227 
1.3 
240 
1.143 



255 
347 
123 
145 




!.*». 
455 
25 4 
1,154 
7.S30 
371 
21 3 
1,204 
3,144 
J7» 
15.2 
701 
2,421 



301 
497 
243 

711- 



342 


259 


413 


310 


512 


4*5 


1.397 


94* 


443 


339 


4*2 


330 


727 


474 


1,792 


1,1S* 


93 


44 


249 


201 


124 


125 


474 


540 


^439 


324 


437 


227 


55.4 


S3.* 


34.4 


2* S 


33.0 


24.0 


11.3 


4.9 


345 


2*5 


723 


352 


497 


459 


M,5J4 


1,114 


207* 


144 


441 


224 


247 


210 


*32 


544 


205 


1S7 


443 


,20* 


244 


20S 


103 


530 



00 



392 



) 



Table B-4. (Continued) 



SEVERE HARDSHIP: 
HALF-YEAR WORK FORCE 



Vuii Fbiff (OOO) 
J JL (000) 

1IC In* irte.ee (X) * 

ML MuU (J nnil..ot) . 

HE Av<-r«*e Deficit ($) 

II L (000) 

IFl Incisure (X) 

HZ Deficit ($ Milli..«) 

IFF Aveo** Deficit (J) 

IH (COO) 

JM Jmirfeitrr (X) 

1H DMirlt ($ MI11U..) 

JH Averejr Defirit (J) 

Full rayloy^ral )K£ (000) 
Full C.i.l.^1 1IX Drf,<M ($ flilli...) 
A<fe.ju*tr r*jl W y«.fil HE (OQp) ' 
Ade^u.tr r»|il*y«rm ]H Deficit 

(3 fl.Hi...) 
C>».rity E»jtloy*r 4 t HE (000) 
C^rity C*].UyM-nt lit Deficit * 
(S Hill!.**) , 
Effaced r«iain| t ax (000) 
E»l.„ iri F-r.„, f . |« |W,rit (J HUIimO 
Ink* meed Cecity HI (000) 
Enhenred Cecity IFt Drfirit 
(* HillUw) 



HE im IFt (000) 

E*fHUf« Sg W lr»-iitJti»ii ft4te-T«t*l (X) 
E*r*int* SvpflrmutlM lUte-Net *f 

Tr«>*frr* (X) 
IFl K«t *f Trj*sOr« (000) 
in Met *f 7fa a «frr« Deficit 

Hilli*.*) 
IFl lnclu4i« t Fc*4 St«y« (000) 
IFl Urlb4.« t F«.W Sums Deficit 

„ (J miiuu) , 

IFl Urludirtf tn-Xind Aid (000) 
IFl Inrludinjt U'XiW Aid 
— Defirit ($ Mi | !!••«) 







Tl<< a r Of Hi»te 


)• V"»k f«rc» 




Mil 


3 ntmittt* 


4-J firmer* 


L* fl.-ker« 


2J.040 


3.304 


12,133 


3,3tl 


t.016 


1,194 


3,032 


J , 769 


n l 


22 S 


23.1 


31.7 


13. JM 


2.744 


4.343 


4,042 


2,222 


2,793 


, 2,130 


2 297 


444 


•2 


244 


*337 


2 9 


1 4 


2.0 


, * o 


1,023 


■27 


341 


392 


1.343 


J. 004 


1,*34 - 


1.737 


• 332 




129 


170 


1.4 


,4 


j m i 


3.1 


440 


33 


133 


233 


1.324 


1,024 


1,117 • 


1,414 


33* 


32 


121 


144 


440 


34 


23* 


392 


149 


13 


39 


93 


4)4 


17 


14 


24 


447 


47 


170 


211 


139 


79 


319 


441 


324 


74 


114 


24a 


*.017 


■1 


31 


340 


111 


a 


3i 


49 


323 


14 


103 


204 


314 


47 


200 


249 


49.9 


40.4 


47,1 


49.4 


21,2 


24.5 


22.3 


19.4 


S23 


42 


190 


271 


7M 


34 


24 


477 


292 


31 


12a 


132 


342 


33 


131 


178 


?»9 


31 


121 


/•s 129 


324 


33 


124 


145 











ERIC 



333 



Table B-4: (Continued) 



V..il lu4*r (000) 
III (OOO) * 
* lit l»<l*>Mr (1) 

lit Def7cit'($ HiIIUm), 

m 111 Avrl.# t r Deficit ($) * 

"\ , Jit (000) 

in unjfMf (l) 

jtt kin it ($ mlli. «•) 

Ut Aveisfte tx/if it ($) 
1M (OCO) * * 
ID I*<i4ei.rr (1) * 

( in D^fucit (5 hiIIini) 

lFl Avei* B * Deficit (}) 



Ul.l 

27,74* 
4,)34 
11.7 
ll.lt) 
2,72* 
J.141 
12. t 
4.735 
2,410 
1.494 
4.4 
4.000 
2.112 



full £»j<)«y«*Mt I»T (OOO) 

Full f^l^nt Ifl Deficit (J M>) )*•••) 

A4r^y«te F*floy*«'iit IK (OOO) 

A4r H u«t*> r*i-i t in Deficit 

($ Mll)lM«) 

c»p»<ity r*i<ii>"<>« in: (ooo) 

C^-jr ily LepluyM'St JIT Deficit 

• (J HilliMi) 

E«6*nte4 t*f«iagl I FX (000) 

Lnfcitted Liriiinfi 1IX Deficit 

l«4»*<e4 C«y»rlty 1»X ( 

'{Tcft'ireJ C*f»rity 1»L I 

ft rfilllMl) 



X (000) 

X Deficit (L^fliMi) 

x (ooo) yo^ 

L Deficj* e 



HE 1* 1»E (000) 

E«r«in|t Sui>|>li«e»t*t Uu M«tr-T«|«l (1) 
E«)ni«{i Sypj.S«»eiil Jt>»n K«tr»KrL »f 

7r««tfers (X) 
1FI Km «f Tf*ntfrfft (000) t 
IT} Ket «f Twnkfrri Deficit 

($ MiUi«m) 
IT! luc]u4i*i,r«*4 Si— ft (000) 
lFl Uc]m4i«j, F«*d St»*p» Deficit 

(^miiitit) 

1*1 Inrlw4in4 'U'Jt»n4 A>4'(0bO) 
lFl Uclu4iM I«-Xin4 Ai4 
1 Deficitf (J Mil 14 



. / 



4.914 
1.644 

2,n4 

2*714 
4.221 

3.14) 
7.431 
1.345 
2.210 



2,4)4 
44.9 
It. I 

2.140 
4.474 

1.771 
3.441 

1.702 
3.324 



394 \ • 
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SEVERE HARDSHIP: 













V 














fW In V<,rV.}«r<-« 








» 


2 Y\+v\*ri% 


3 feaArri 


~4-i*rfc jVii 


" 4« rumUi$ 




12.717 


4,291 


V.337 


4,197 


V 7H 


34,794 


2./21 


1.039, 


104 


464 


123 


1,1*1 


17 1 


16.1 


11.2 s 


10.1 


•ll.l 


11 1 


1.410 


2,4(0 


1,444 


1,400 


JU J? 


11,312 


2.414 


* 2,713 


2.193 


3,011 


2.129 


2,744 


1.303 


— - 912 


497 


149 




1.114 


10 2 


11.1 


14,9 


12 4 - 


'30 7 


• 4 2 


2,144 


2,124* 


1,311 ' 


1 ,*}k 


1.13* 


3.191 


1,462 


2,234 *- 


2,439 


' *^.104 


4,644 


2.314 


794 


313 


210 


394 


HI 


911 


4.V 


v 1.0 


4.3 


1 4 


22 1 


2.5 


1,304 


* 1A9 


420 


1,011 


422 


1,141 


1,4 If 


1.114 


2,002 


2.714 


3,427 


2,034; 



FULL-YEAR ^WORK FORCE 



~2 TU&«'t$ 

14,793 
2,134 
14.4 

' '341 
2.1 
133 
1.462 
* 171 
„ 1-2 
. 214 
1,239* 



7v* U,V..rl r^r.e 

"*3 tU^LrJl 4'1 ft- «■!•« I * 
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1 .490 
337 
22 4 
972 
2.111 
293 
19 4 
J. 0)3 
3/130 v 
7211 
^14. lv 
621' 
2.944 



413 
. 405 
241 
241 


431 
1,094 * 
411 
411 


> 347 
644 
209 
294 


131 
1.319 
111 
937 


242 
944 
234 
424 


911 
2,133 

403 
1.464 # 


• 144 
f 311 
44 

102 ' 


141 
269 
41 
74 


42* 
1,044* 
294 
601 


237 
442 
201 
644 




900 
1.410 


713 
1,114 , 


/ 373 

473 » 


no 

1.442 


237 

' » 943 


1,144 
3.120 


* 247 
442* 


149 

431 


444 
1.304 


'244 
903 




1.930 
234 
200 

0 


• ^ 440 
1,924 
331 , 
102" 


444 
1.174 
* 149 
224 


101 
1,790 
434 
413 


210 
/1.009 
199 
470 


. 1.324 
3,943 

1.074 


v 313 
199 
10 
41 


21) 
147 
29 
54 


504 
1.720 
2*05 
377 


213 
1.057 
157> 
111 


/ 


1.171 
'34.9 
14.4 


741 
47.1 
31.4 


V 

427 
17.4 
21.4 


340 

30.4 
7.9 


104 
21 4 

1.3 


1,237 
' 41.1 * 
11.4 


314 

12.1 
. 24.1 


211 
10.0 
22.4 


494 

«• 34.5 
9.4 


171 
424,1 
4.0 




1.043 
1.734 


413 
1.349 * 




524 
» 1.7 If. 


232 
1,040 


1.304 , 
> 3,047 


241 

403 V 




111 
1,304 


»A 

954 


% 


x "» 
1.243 


294 

520 


* 144 

357 


ill . 
901 . 


141 ' 
1 440 


411 
' 1,401 


142 
207 


144 


341 
717 


in 
499 




*770 
1,234 


. 241 

101 


111 
335 


' 319 
434 


111 
421 


1,144 


160 

205* 


124 
140 


335 
494 


157 
,444 

• 7 














1 


l 




■:C 










• 'i 


h ' 

















CO 
CO 
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(Contioued) 



SEVERE HARDSHIP: 
FULL-YEAR WORK FORCE 



Vwrl four (OOO) 

1JL (000) 

lit lnri4r*i* (1) 

lit tWlfit (J mi)i»M) 

HE Avrr.gr Deficit (4) 

1>T (000) 

HI U<i*r«cr (I) 

HT Deficit (| Mi J 

ltt Avrr.fc Deficit (j) 

in (ooo) 

IH l»<-i<Ie«ce (1) 

in Deficit (J HillUm) 

IFI Averse Deficit ($) 

Full F^lvywnt HI (000) 
l-ll U*I^Ht HE IWint ($ MII1U.O 
A4e<ju«tc bfrUy^H IFI (000) 
iui i* fcfUy^at m Deficit 
($ Willi...) 
Cecity C^Uy^nt IFI (000) 
C.p.ciiy UfUy^nt in Deficit 

U.min—) ■ , 

ZtfciftceJ £. r.Uf • if! (000) ■ 
^•"i ,n D»'»eit ($ miliM.) 

E*k«*ce4 C« r «clty in (000) 
Enl.juceJ Cecity in Deficit 
($ hilll*M) 



lit la in (000) 

£«r.i. t( Suwlray4t«tUa JUtr-T.til (I) 
1«ti.» JUle-V.t mt 



E.r.f.fs SvpyJ 

Tr«.«f*rs (t; 
1>1 *ti mf Tr. 
in Vet mt Tr*. 

(J MilliMt) 
in Uclu4iat r 
m l.rlu4J.| r 

(J Willi...) 
1F1 4^clu^i. 

IFI ln?»**«Pt*1u-Ki.4 Aid 
Deficit (J Hilliut) 



St*«pc (OOO) 
St.apt Deficit 



Kin4 Aid (OOO) 



I 


Tttiee Or Itore 


Im V*rk l"«rce 


» 


— • -J 








ir.jso 


4.44-2 


9.911 


4.521 • 


*,203 


474 


2,044 


1.249 


22.2 


19.7 


20.4 


27.4 


10,611 


2,251 


5,114 


3.234 


2,J*1 


2 J*5 


2,492 








144 


241 Q 


2.) 


1.3 


«•* 


5.1 


(Of 


439 


242 


443 


1,413 


1.134 


1,600 


1.452 


243 


20 


92 


131 < 


1.3 


.4 


.9 


2.9 i 


340 


27 


131 


202 


1,471 


1,354 


1.419 


1.542 ' 


253 


21 


90 


142 


(24 


21 


214 


311 


120 


10 


V 


, 73 


33} 


3 


103 


23 


3*4 


*5 


112 


1(9 


7tO 


(4 


245 


(3 


37) 


50 


121 * 


205 


900 t 


73 


300 


53 


» 7t 


5 


'25 


49 


23 


-0- 


72 


142 


310 


50 


137 


193 


49.4 


44.4 


43.7 


49. t 


11.7 • 


25.7 


11.7 


It. 3 


344 


42 


131 


213 




44 


201 


374 


212 


19 


91 


101 




27 


109 


144 


211 


19 


91 


100 - 


2(7 


24 


105 


134 



396' 




Table 



(Continued) 



7 



INTERMEDIATE HARDSHIP : > TOTAL WORK FORCE 



Vo,k f«..ir (boo) 
1)1 <*oo) ^ 
lit U* i^ttr (X) 

in Officii o mm***) 

111 Av;r»gc Deficit ($) 
111 (000) 

irZ IlKKfMC (1) 

j ITT Deficit ( J mill***) 
1)£ Average Deficit (» 

in (ooo) 

Ml Jitr.lcarc (X) 

in o^ucit (j riiiij***) 

IFI AWf.f tWUJt ($) 

Full f« r )t,y»-r.l J )t (000) * 
fill laf.Uywftt ||T Deficit (J mill***) 
AJ. f*pl*y**fci in (000) 

A«V<| U »ir r»pIt,)r»T»t lfX Deficit 

(} fllllleae) 
C«p«rity fj>pl&>a«-»i IIL (000) 
<j|>«rily t*j.|«y»«»l lFt Deficit 

(J n,iiua») 

£■*««■*«" r*»«*»ga irt (000) 

ti.hai.rr4 E* f ruujft IFt Deficit (J millan*) 

L.J,, ...*«• Cecity irt (000) 

trJ>*i.t«-«J O^clir !>£ Deficit 

(J flllllMS) 



> lit is !FX'(0OOX 
lA\>f>g» Swj>plra«frtal Ralr-Tatal (X) 
t'rai/^t Su^lrM-inili* Kale -Net af 

Tr/n»t*r» (X) 
IFI **l #f Traatfria <000) 
IFI *et<af Trantfrri Deficit 

(i miium) 

' tFI 'IrtVtodia| Fo«* Sliapi (000) 

in licit**)!**, r»**i si*»p» Deficit 

($ fix I It...) 

iri'Uc)u*)io| In-K>a«) At 4 (000) 
in Uilu4ia t la-Xla* At« 
Deficit (j nun...) , 



Our la Vurk Fori* 



1*1*1 

13.455 
10, u* 
29.9 
2i,/43 
2,411 
10,303 
21.9 
16,440 
3.33? 
6.273 
17. * 
>4,?»9 
2.474 



1 tUmiff 
17.041 

3,441 

32.1 
13,304 
2,433 
4,232 
24.| 
10,409 

2^24 
17.2 
3, 191 
2,013 





} nikW'ri ' 


" 4 j 1* »l * j 






<,2I7 


4,201 


5.213 


I 911 


31,073 


2.33? 


1,304 


1.033 


241 


16,437 


50.9 


31.1 


20.2 


21.7 


32.2 


4.9)1 


3,137 


2,634 


, 709 


33,379 


2,322 


2,401 


,2.31* 


2,712 


2,130 


2.133 


J.394 


1, 3*0 


442 


3,073 


34.2 


33 2 „ 


24.3 


30.7 


9.9 


9.319 


3,321 


7,193 


3.321 


9,774 


3. 313 


3,939 


3,213 


7,421 


1,927 


1.039 


407 


1,010 


403 


3.129 


12. a 


19.2 


20.7 


44.2 


6.1 


2.331 


2.U3 


4,103 


2,120 


3,110 


2.319 


2.43? 


3.AO0 


3.244 


1,433 



1,301 
J6^94 

7,0*0 
22,334 


3,014 
4,119 

2.424 
•3,313 


2.3«0 
4.923 
1.947 
3.933 
t 


9.210 
30.1*4 


3.430 
1,479 


2.Y64 
• .179 


9*. 490 
33,937 

4,30) 
19,932 


3.924 
9.773 
2.131 
4.714 


2>33 
1,971 
1.793 
3.431 


7:«40 
39.1 
II. 0 


3,420 
30.9 
13.7 


2,071 
42.4 
21.4 


1.431 

21. m 


3.347/ 


2,029 
4.107 


4.121 

13.093 


2.904| 
3.411 


1.027 
2,311 


3.97a 

",t2a 


2.170 
3,423 


993 

2,224 




3 n.«Mn 




7)1 
1.494 



1.0L5 
3.247 



3*0 
1.414 



3,371 
3.317 
2,414 
3,433 

4.043 
7,120 

4,341 
1.470 
1.964 
2.974 



•sir 



4.223 
7,913 



3.021 
4,373 



2,960 

4,343 



19.441 

%.*&? 

i?^Sl 

2,307 
1. 360 
7 1 
1.733 
1.219 
603 
3.1 
64> 
1,094 



74? 
901 
493 
331 

1,072 
l.W 

1.139 
1,343 
424 
411 



1.09? 

33.5* 
30.2 

949 

1*14? 

601 
637 

311 

627 







2.Jl*l 


'•!' 204 


' *4*397 




31.3 


33.9 


44.1 


179 


10.994 m 


2.200 


2,090 


2 ,037 


2,101 


1,012 


1,941 


760 


7,6 


12.2 


v 32.5. 


*1 ,441 


4,040 


2,322 


1,664 


2.011 


3,320 


341 


1.340 


623 


4.1 


• .3 


24.7 


371 


2 237 


1 639 


1,033 


1*665 


2>30 


333 


1,405 


f 

451 


430 


2.237 1 


1.722 


325 


\ 1,021 


573 


391 


1.314 


1.514 

9 


724 


h.392 


474 


973 




1.961 


' 149 


1.471 


702 


1.273 


3.337 


2,273 


247 


742 


,419 


y 036 


1.077 


' 1.04^2 


•67 


* 

i 1.379 


570 




29.9 


17.9 


I 


11.2 


4.2 




1.723 


72? 


1.030 


0 3.401 


' 2.354 


311 


1.303 


413 


523 


2,02) 


1.591 


491 


K277 


606, 


502 


1.921 


1.296 



CO 
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9 Table B-4\ . (Continued) > 

• » « 

1 ♦ 



y. 



^ INTERMEDIATE HARDSHIP: 

' TOTAL WORK FORCE 



Hire O* Hwr« 1m Wwrk Farce 



\ 



tt.il r^.r (000) 

ne (ooo) 

HE luMrnct (X) 

HE Deficit (J HiJllMi) 

lit Aver« C r Drficit (|) 

l« (000) t 

in l*rf«V»ce (X) 

1»X Deficit <$ MlllUu) 

I»Z Average Drflrlt (|) 

in (000) 

in iui^K» ex) 

JTI *rf»Ol (J HfUisas) 
in. Avrr.jr IWicjt V$) 



\ 



Full Tmyluymyt 1JX (060) 

f" 11 ^^i^" 1 Orfifit (J Milli...) 

AJi^y«tr r^l^y^nt 1« Deficit * 
(* milUaa) > » 
"VCJ^Jclty r«f>)oy M «t 1ft (000) 

ICaaacitj' UrUywat 1FT Drficit 

/ (* HHlfsaa) 
JtmUmcti Earaiaja tft (000) 
f E«k«cr4 £* r , i( r ai j, X Deficit (J Milli. M ) 

Enaaare* Capacity 1FI (000) 

Eaaaact** Capacity Jn Deficit 
($ Hilliau) 

tIC im in (000) < « 

E'raiaga Su»» lcsw/ttat Us >at*«Tstal (X)' 

E*raia ( s Sw*alea*atatiM JUtvKtt «f 

(x) 

1F1 *et «f Transfers (000) 
in Wet af Transfers Deficit 

It HiiiiM.) i 

Ifl laclv4ta*. r»*4 Staves (000) 
in Urlu4ia x r.uW Stasia Deficit 

UMlliM*) 

in laclu^i. t Im-T,^ Aid (000) 
in JaclytfU* la-KtaJ AM 
Deficit (J RlUiasi) 



Tstal" * 3 fcaJfra" 


4-5 festers 


(** ftraX^rft 


"W.255 


6,10 J 


15*977 


♦ 7,775 


13,454— ~< 


2,544* 


7.205 


4,015 


45.1 




44.1 


52.5 


>t,320 


5,711 


13>174 


7 170* " 


l ,»oo 




1,121 


M29 * 


J, 474 


\21S ' 


745 


154 


J 4.0 


3.3 




JO, g 


2**341 -r-v 


J 1 444 


i7r 


1,294 


l.*290 


*U7 


1.139 


1,534 


1,129 


91 




579 


3.7 • 


1.5 


2.1 


7.4 


1,114 


49 


371 


•74 


194 




134 


1,144 








r 


114 




345 


459 


112 




374 


542 


512 


34 


202 


272 


r 


22 


224 - 


399 


1.335 . 


143 


574 


591 


1>593 


137 


414 


149 


1,571 


191 


441 


725 


1.979 


155 


735 


1.049 


^-374 


24 


147 


195 * 


444 


17 


190 


239 










1,511 


140 


425 


714 


34.3 


54.2 


42.9 


30.1 


11.9 


23.1 


24,0 


13.2 


1^5 


144 


541 


,724 




121 


442 


. 1.079' 


1.033 


49 


413 


532 


933 


44 


330 


535 


971 ^ 


49 


345 


497 


473 * 


47 


310 


494 
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Table B-4. (Continued) 



W..k Iwftr (000) 
III (000) 

III l«tS*MI* IX) 

fir brftctx ($ niiiii.u«) 

lit Avr|«gr brliclt (}) 
HI <004) 
t \ lit U<ieV»<r (X) 

JIT tWlclt (5 HiIIiCas) 

JIT Avrr* t r IVflrlt ($) 

Ifl (000) 

III |Mi4rwt (%) 

in Deficit <S Million.) 

in Avrf«fe Deficit (f ) 



Full CapWywBt 1IX (000) 

Full E-*l»y~Bt 1FE DWictt ($ Hillt»»t) 

Arfrcjmie F*fl»ywit 1FE (000) 

A<r S wte CapWyMfBt 1IX DWlcit 

($ Milllees) 
Capacity UfU^ni 1|X (000) 
C«p«nty E^UyMM 1FE Deficit 

(j muiMs) 

Zmk.mitd Ztminn I IX (000) 
Ei>6«nre4 tMitutt tkt Deficit ($ miJUn.) 
tnhtHted Ctptclty ITC (000) 
£el»«ncr4 C*»*clty III Deficit.^ 
($ HiIIimm) 



1I£ Is IIX (000) 

EtraiBfc Stj»»Jr»rntatioa kele-Teial (X) 
L*r>i>t* Supple eenltt tea **te-X«t »f 

Transfer* (X) 
JF1 Krt »f Tf*»sferg (000) 
in Ket af T'tnifrrt Orficlt 

(J HllIlM*) 

IF! Uclwdiat Foae* Stiap* (000) 
1F1 Ucly^lng Feud Snap* Deficit 

(} milieu) 
1F1 lncluJiBg Is-Kine Ai4 (000) 
1F1 IbcIwbIbs 1 »-Kim4 Ai« 

Deficit (| HillJaat) 



7wl«l 
3V.6SS 

n,u* 

it. 2 
40,337 
2,962 
12 .224 

sof.tn 
>-4,i42\( 

*,201 
23,0 
24,440 
3,223 



10,031 
34.114 
7,403 
29.145 

^1,040 
43.450 

11,153 
47,415 
4.94J 
25,442 



1.J4I 

32.9 
15.2 

10,345 
40,413 

4,117 
24.541 



7,944 
23,429 



t 


i ivA, 


Oof lw 


2 tUmi.rtt 


n.041 


4,247 


7,122 


3,214 




34 4 


21,142 


9\l*3 


2.971 


2,445 


5,072 


3,223 


29.4 


34.9 


14,964 


13,099 


2,951 


4,044 


3.779 


1,439 


22 2 


17.4 - 


9,041 


4,011 


2,392 


2,792 


3,S.f 


2,743 


9,295 


9,445 


2,409 


2,051 


4,410 


7,543 


4,354 


2,974 


12,333 


*11,371 


4,422 


2,945 


13,734 


12,243 


2,335 


1,474 


4,121 


4,947 


4,394 


2,404 


25.5 


55,3 


13.0 


23,4 


4,412 


2,455 


11.493 


4,720 


3,754 


1 ,422 


4,407 


3,774 


3.714 


1,341 


4.704 


3,433 



MODERATE HARDSHIP: TOTAL WORK FORCE 



5 IV»l.rff 6* nr*J-rt» 



4,201 
1,624 

34.7 
4,440 
2,944 
1,443 

39.4 
7,704 
4,634 
1,074 

25.4 
3,494 
3,253 



5,715 
1,330 

25 5 
4,117 
3,095 
I ,734 

33 3 
10,225 
5,442 
1,424 
$7.4 
4,550 
4,544 



911 
322 
35.4 
1,054 
3.277 
524 
57.9 
4,473 
9;230 
443 
53.4 
3,334 
4,903 



1,414 

5,477 
1 ,020 
4,004 


1,492 
4,511 
1,404 
4,924 




524 
4,344 

515 
3,477 


1,504 
4,444 


1,440 
9,144 


/ 


524 
4,514 


1,443 
7,193 
454 
3,545 


* 1,554 
9,434 
1,344 
5>779 




507 
4,545 

490 
3,450 


■««•"> 








1,444 
35 4 
14.7 


\ 1.201 
17.4 
4,0 




317 
4.5 
2,4 


1,344* 
4,010 


1.594" 
9,144 




513 
4,444 


1,054 
3.157 






474 
2,910 


1,024 
2,939 


1,393 
v . 5.543 




471 
2,747 



Tel el 

51.073 
21^114 
41.3 
55,757 
2,640 
6,633 
13.0 
|4,»9S 
2,244 
4,425 
4,7 
4,601 
1,944' 



4,343 

4,299 

2, '42 4 Q 

4,941 



5,477 
11,14* 

5,734 
13,133 
' 2,237 
4,001 



Tw iu Vwik Iwce 
3 IV»Wia 4<5 IV hiltrr* 



19,444 
7.413 
39.4 
21,445 
2,405 
1,705 
4 4 
2,452 
1,554 
451 
4.4 
1,114 
1,304 



900 
1,294 
555 
750 

1,349 
2,007 

1,512 
2,352 
444 
4^4 




13,359 
5,434 
40. % 
13,499 
2,554 
1,345 
10,4 
2,314 
1,473 
409 
4.1 
1,047 
1,295 



794 
1,002 
371 
437 

1,075 
1,597 

1.144 
1,994 

304 
447 



1,224 
41.4 
11.3 

1,117 

1,7a 



404 
190 



710 
111 



15,927 
4,770 
42.5 
17,047 
2,524 
.2,540 
14.2 
4,230 
2,415 
1,953 
12.3 
3,433 
1,943 



1,433 
3.441, 
1,202 
1,904 

2.174 
'4,431 

2,194 
5,455 
904 
1,454 



2,147 
24.3 
10.4 

2,307 
5,344 

1,904 
3,571 

1,440 

3,435 



2/334 
1,254 • 
53.4 
'3,304 
2. 4.21 
9*3 
41.2 
3,494 
3,437 
412 
34.7 
2,410 
3,214 



434 
2,539 

494 
1,794 

475 
2,944 

440 
3,324 

543 
1,453 



714 

15,7 
SO 

913 
3,471 

790 
2,334 

774 
2,214 



00 
00 



400 



40 



Table B-4. (Continued) 



1 



^ Vwtk fwrtr (OOO) 
|!C (000) 

lir IftMlrHfr (X) 

lit L<l»,u <J Hilltvu.) 
HC A»n- t r Deficit (|) 

irz (ooo) 

HE farieVace (X) 

HE Deficit ($ NllliMi) / 

IFE Av>i« t c Deficit (|) 

IF] (000) 

IF] lacleVace (X) 

IF) Deficit (i nnn*M) 

IFI Average Deficit (1) 

•Full E^Uyw-st 1FE (000) 
Full E*j»l*y~et lFl Deficit (| Hillliu) 
A€><|W»te Eayltfyacat ]fl (000) 
A4 M «.tr bfliywtt IFE Deficit 

(* Hillim) 4 
Caj>eclty C«* Uym«at IFE (000) 
Capacity Eayleyawnt IFE Deficit * 

(| HiUiMl) 
Z*k»*<*4 ZmrmlrngM IFE (000) 
Eafcaecce: Earntaji IFE Deficit (} Mlliaas) 
Eaaaecca 1 Capacity! IFE (000) 
* tfta«»Cf>4 Cecity irE Deficit 

($ HilHaaa) 



lit la IFE (000*) 

EAraiagt Swealeacetatlee JUtc-Tat«l (X) 
Xaralags Saaylraeettt Jaa Kate-Met mi 
Traatfera (X) - -* 

IFI Met af Traesfers (004) 
JF1 Met af Traaifera Deficit 
* (I Mill tame) 
IFI Inclwcles Fee* Steays (000) 
IF! leclweiaj F**4 Staay* Deficit 

(| Hilllaee) 
IFI larliMflag la-Mina* Aid (000) * 
1F1 larlvJiag la-Kinc Ale* 
Deficit ($ HiltlaM) 



MODERATE HARDSHI 
TOTAL WORK FORCE 





Of IWre 


4 J 

U Uvik Force 




fwUl 




4-4 tU-mttf ' 


4* Hratera 


50,2^ 


J /4 t *oy 


IS .977 


7.77$ 


14,492 


// 3,17? 


4771s 


4,101 


55 2 


^/ 44.4 


14. s 


41.7 


*0,jO9 


4,170 


20,301 


, 11, 134 


2,411 


2,172 


2.330 


2,444 


2,494 


304 


1,114 


1.2 7 J 


• 9 


4.7 


7.0 


14.4 


3,902 


m 


1,417 


2,144 


1.44? 


9*2 


1,304 


1.4«1 


*»72i 


l4l 


701 


tit 


1.7 


2.$ 


4.4 


• 11.* 


2,115 


130 


724 


1,277 


1,237 


7U 


1.034 


1,444 



1.247 


102 


104 


417 


- 1,174 


44 


144 


911 


449 


• *» 


214 


344 


744 


34 


347 


423 


1,942 


213 


439 


914 


2,717 


222 




1414 










2,144 


243 




1.034 


3,271 


214 




1.794 


423 


24 




20S 


144 


22 




J" 










2,344 


* 271 


1.004 


1.107 


34.0 


44.0 


37.1 


32.7 


17.3 


. 27.1 

t * 


19.1 


13.1 


2,229 


223 


497 j 


r 1,109 




212 


1.103 J 


1,431 


1,440 ■ 


141 


417 


417 


1,447 


124 


459 


1,103 


1,119 


lit 


434 


,794 


1,791 


121 


421 


1*039 



4U2 



Table B-5. . HARDSHIP AND FAMILY INCOME INM979 



/ 



SEVERE HARDSHIP: - TOTAL WORK FORCE 



Vwk Four (OOO) 
HE (COO) 

HE luf Mr M re (X) * 

lU. tvii^A (J, Hlllini) 

lit Avi-/«gr Drflcit (|) 

DC (000) 

IH Ihcilrnre (X) 

ifc Deficit (j hhiuii) 

in Avr/*gr Deficit (|) 

in (ooo) 

1)1 Ii.cJ*>»cc (X) 

in Deficit IS Hill !•«•> 

tri Avr*«gc Deficit (J) 



j7,ooo $7,0000,999 } t »"' 0 li?y jtymo-j,**! j*,ooO'9 # »y }io # ooo«j4,9y y*#°V£'. J >xSS2 PI » fiSSi3US Hli°592 
1.403 

1,313 

■4.2 
4,719 
3,412 
1,(00 

99.7 
3,712 
3,370 
1,400 

99.7 
3.333 
3,343 



*.'°2^. 


?."3 


/ 3.001 


3,304 , 


14,720 , - 


tt.UO 


74,3*1 


22,494 


2,111 


2,704 


7.120 


1.104 


4.413 


4,417 


3,94ft 


3.DI7 


7S.4 


41.4 


42.3 


32.1 


24.3 


11.9 


24.4 


' 22.4 


3,011 


5,147 


4,113 


3,492 


1.344 


10,471 


10,030 


7,971 


2.401 


1,911 


1,950 9 


2.043 


l."2 


1,443 


i 1,473 


1.551 


2,445 


2,459 


2,041 


1,400 


2,04*/ 


■24 


273 


M 


17. t 


43.3 


40 | ' 


23.4 


12.2 < 


A 1,732 


1.1 


.4 


4,451 


3,199 


» 4,311 


2,119 


4,011 


714 


240 


2,442 
*,4*3 


2,399 




2,014 


1,942 


2,102 


2,427 


2,942 


1,444 


* 144 


447 


213 


•0- 


, -o- 


•ft- 


12.0 


37.7 


14.9 


1.1 


1.3 


•0- 




•0- 


3,933 


2,040 


1,011 


359 


121 


•0- 


-ft- • 


-0- 


1,313 


1,394 


1,193 


104 


591 


-t- 


-0-' 


••=• 



\ 



\ 



Full r^liyxit III (000) 
Full Uj*l«y»rBt IFC Deficit (S RI11Im«) 
Ali-quttc £»»]«y*cBt IFC (000) 
A«V«,u«t* E»j»Ioya<<nl 1)1 Deficit 

(S Rill «••«). 
C*p*ctly fmf Ujvil IFC (000) r 
C^.city I »><*>>• I lit Deficit 

(S n/m*««) 

Cofc«ac*l EariUfi IF£ (000) « 
E«fc*«crl C*i»J«|« lit Deficit ($ Rllli««i) 
Cnfcancel Capacity IFC (000) 
E»fctMC*4 Capacity IFC Deficit 

(| HilllMt) 



11C !■ IFC (OOO) 

CaralBgg Sifp»l*»rat«t it* JUt*-7«t«l (X) 
Cerslsgt Su))))lr«eBl«ti«B JUte-fttt «f 

Titnsfefa (X) 
1FI K*l •! 7f«Bifer« (000) 
1F1 Mcfff-TuBifer. Deficit 

(J Hilluu) * 
1F1 iBclullsg FcrW Sfmyt (000) 
IFft tat tiding F<*4 St •» f t Deliclt 
» U HHIIbm) 

IF1 I*cIuliBg 1b-Xi*J Ail (000) 
Ul iBtlullBg Ib'KimI All Deficit 
($ RIHIbm) 



1,319' 
3,133 
933 
2,344 


1,914 
4,244 
1,311 
3,321 


1,444 
. 4,092 ' 
1,334 
3,431 


1,343 
3.209 
1,313 * 
2,917 


1.044 ^ 
2,010 

973"* 
1,147 


1,372 
2,191 
1,341 
2,411 


444 

1.323 
573 
1*235 


207 
557* 
174 
491 


72 
U2 
42 


1.V2 
4,753 


2,134 
4,112 


2,021 
4,431 


1,470 
3,334 


1,134 
2,244 


1,417 
3,240 


709 
1,4*4 


227 
421 


-14 

231 


1,400 
3,414 

M3 , 

2,411 > 


2,307 
4,033 
1,313 
3,203 


2,211 
3,431 
1,393 
^252 


1,714 
3,911 

i.m 

2,303 * 


1,143 
2,411 
744 

1.373 

/ 


1,724 
3,342 
1,114 
2,247 


704 
1,349 

444 
1,103 


229 
431 
137 
442 


•3 

237 , 
37 
134 














/ 


1,3*1 

-0- 
-0- 


2,044 
4.1 
1.1 


1,114 
40.5 . 
11.3 


1,323 ' 
31.7 
17 3 


•04 

41.1 
23.4 


1,144 • 
■9.4 
45 v 4 


40ft 

100.0 
77.1 


172 
100.1 
■ 72 


34 

l X 


1.400 
3,427 


2,394 
3,143 


2,174 
3,033 


1,490 
, )»"° 


1,070 
1,190 


1,113 
1,143 


1(9 

125 


13 
10ft 


•0- 
•0- 


1.399 
3,101 


2,434 
3,332 * 


1,314 
1,304 


490 


317 
213 


131 
412 


rO~ 
-0- 


-0* 
^ -0- 


-0- 
•0- 


1,399 
3,034 


2,372 
3,133 


1,221 • 
1,319 


447 

402 


239 
171 


113 
674 


-0- 

-0- 


-0- 
-0- 


••- 

•0- 



CO 
'4* 



. EMC 



4U3 



4&4 



Table B-5. (Continued) 



( * 



SEVERE HARDSHIP: FULL— YEAR WORK FORCE 



Vwk Fvitr (OOO) 

lie (ooo) 

1 lit llltl*M» (1) 

11C Avruf D< Mtil (}) 

lit (000) 

IIC l»t Je>M« Jtl) 

IFX Drflcit (} Million.) 

1FX Average Drflcit (*) 

111 (000) 

lFl InrMtacc (X) 

Jr 4 l Deficit (5 HiUUna) 

in Av<ra ( jrJDcflc^t (S) ^ 

Full r*fl*y«r>i 1IX (000) 
Full F&s>Uy»rnl IFC Deficit (} Hi 1 1 J •••) 
AeV^watf UfUy^nt III (000) 
A4r«juat« FapU)jM-at IfX Deficit 

(S niiiiMs) 

Capacity IFC (000) 

Capacity Fajileyacat JFE Deficit 

(J Hilliaaa) 
Cnaaac<4 Earaiagt IFX (000) 
Eo«*ncra Earnings IFX 



Deficit (} Killiaas) 
(000) 
FX Deficit 



" " V • 7 

Enhanced Capacity /IFE (000) 
£n»*ACrtf Capacity'!! 
(} Hiyiaaa)^/ 

IIC ia IFX (000) 

Carainfft Supplement at iaa Rata-Tatal (X) 
Carainfa Supplraeatatiaa Rate-Hal af 

Trjniffn (X) 
1F1 K*t af Traaafera (000) 
1F1 |fet»ef*Traasfcra Deficit 

(} Hillifit) 
UI laclueiag Fee* Sl««ps (000) 
1F1 Jnclu4iag Faatf Staapa Deficit 

(J Hillfeaa) 
IF1 larlua^ai la-Kiaa Aie (000) 
lFl Juduaiag U-Kine Aie Deficit 

(J mllieka) 



i^ooo 




54^1100^4,111 


$6,000-7.111 


•A.000-1,111 




yll £1 5,000- 24j 


64) 


i iH 




3,111 


3.444 


11,177 


*3*Ot4 


427 


1 Oil 


1 »714 


I . too 


1.044 


2 , J>0 




¥7.4 


•3.7 


•4 t 


41. t 


2a>.S 


20.4 


11.1 


3,4)9 


1.120 


4.134 


1*211 


2.475 


4.345 


7,514 




3. CIS 


2.424 


2,532 


2.743 


2.672 


2,450 


'mi 


l, on 


1.0)0 


133 


443 


132 


307 


M,4 


14.5 




30.* 


17.4 


7.4 


1.2 


2,411 


2,410 


2,353 


1,154 


1.254 


1.114 


434 


3.172 


2.2(1 


2,242 


2,012 


1,130 


2.024 


2,045 


641 


1,011 


444 


424 


232 


121 


-0- 




•1.7 


33.0 


13.7 ' 


4.4 


1.4 


-0- 


2,3)0 


1 I04A 




451 








3, Ml 


ll7«3f 


l;iS 


1.544 

\ 


1,041 


• 14 


' -0- 


AS? 


so" 1 


\ °423 


431 


450 


. 421 


211 


1.414 


. 1.214 


\l.314 


1.322 


•(1 


1.344 


4)7 


* 141 


270 


X 414 


412 


345 ' 


504 


161 


244 


411 


7*4 


1.003 


617 


1,071 


332 


531 




ISO 


413 


500 


727 


\ 235 


1.141 


1.475^ 


1,441 v 


l r 554 


1,021 


1.425 


* 522 


441- 


1,014 


131 


744 


504 


t 

747 


252 


2,464 


2,311 


2.252 


1,474 


. 1,144 


1.421 


410 


111 


222 


342 


340 


271 


343 


121 


111 


314 


411 


731 


467 


711 


257 


421 


1.030 


140 


4 V 


t 

404 


573 


113 


•0- 


7.0 


35.1 


54.4 


43.1 


• 7.1 


100.0 


-0- 




f.S 


13.4 


22.3 


40.2 


44.1 


441 


1.070 


141 


107 


500 


557 


14 


2,412 


2.311 


2,014 


1.447 


104 


1,014 


112 


441 


9M 


600 


346 


147 


77 


-0- 


2,30* 


1.S1S 


•51 


472 


154 


54 


-0- 


441 


147 


574 


342 


142 


67 




2.214 


1.534 


7S5 


411' 


130 


45 





£24.000- 34.111 



It. SI! 


17.p74 


1,704 


1,344 


1.2 


7.1 


3,66t 


2.111 


2.264 


2.154 


51 




.1 




143 


I" 


2,744 


2,174 


- 0- 


*0- 


-0» 




•0- 


•0- 


•0- 


* -4- 


41 


23 


134 


45 


31 


1! 


112 


31 


54 


*27 


150 


•5 


41 


25 


171 


11 


31 


14 


• 7 


24 


35 


24 


100.0 


100.4 


••.2 


100.0 


4 


-0- 


27 


-0- 


-0- 


-o- 


-0- 


' -o- 


-0- 


-0- 


*-o- 


-o- 



4,U J / 



ERIC 



Table 3-5. (Continued) 



v. 



•INTERMEDIATE HARDSHIP: TOTAL WORK FORCE 



V„il knr (OOO) 

in (ooo) 

HE liid^Mf (t) ' 

lit DWirit ($ flOhiit) 

)1C Avtfie Orliru ($) 

lit (000) 

111 liKiaViwrr (1) 

lit Officii (S HiII(im) 

lit Avenge Orfliit ($) 

in <fsb) 

in latitcnrr (X) 

lfl Drficlt X$ Milliaaa) 

If! Average Deficit ($) 



full c*)*)«yMfit ire (000) 

fall F.pUy^nt 11T Drfirit ($ Mllieat) 
A<ir<jU4tr U^iyKil lit (000) 
A«>«,v«te bployM-ut 11C Del felt 

<$ miii«*t) 

C*j.*rity £»ploy»r«t lit (000) 
C«»«city C*('lcya4>nt lit Deficit 

($ HilllMt) 

Eft»«a««-4 {«ioings 1ft (000) 

tna.acca" t»raf»|t 1ft Deficit ($ ni 1 1 ,»ns) 

ftUMncrJ C«p«rily 1ft (000) 

Eeh«*ce4 C»j»«city 1ft Deficit 

($ HilllMl) 



lit >a 1ft (000) f 

E«r«i«|t Suj>j>lraeat»t tea JUtr-T»t*l ij) 

tirainjt Supplc»eal«Uaa JUlt-Mrl if 

Tr.asfcrs (1) 
lfl Het af Trtaafera (000) 
in* Xct-af-Treaafera Deficit 

($ nillleaa) 
lfl lacluJiaj fM<l StMpa (000) 
lfl 2aclu4ta( f*«tf Sl«apa Deficit 
^ (* Milliaaa) 

lfl laclwJtaj Ia-Xln4 Ai« (000) 
in laclvataf la>Xia« Ai4 Deficit 
(5 nilllaas) 



1 .403 
1.414 

92.4 
(,107 
4,110 
1,600 

99.7 
7.3*4 
4,614 
1,600 
99.7 
7,027 
4,392 



57,000-3^ iii!^-i»W9 JV'OO- 7^*19 5*J»op-« 4 av9 110,000-14.999 il*«°°°:'*«'M }2\ L 000 J -54 L 11f ij^OOOj 



7,702 
2.161 

97.4 
7,327 
3.J03 
2,700 

99.9 
9,277 
3,4M 
2,700 

99.9 
4,723 
2,490 



3, al* 
3,204 

92.5 
1,371 
2,477 
3.144 

II. J 
• .9)2 
2, S3* 
2,405 

47.1 

4, JO 
1,474 



3.009 
3,714 

74.2 
7.759 
2,011 
2.7S2 

55.5 
7.119 
2,514 
1.557 

31.1 
2,402 
1,471 



5,504 
2.702 
4911 
4,315 
2,343 
2,132 

.£ 

2,217 
1,071 
19.4 
1,374 
1,274 



14,729 
4,744 
31.7 
14,373 ' 
2,220 
3,115 
19.0 
4,992 
2,195 
972 
S.I 
925 . 
952 



34,340 
9,040 
71.9 
19,955 
1.90 7 
1.245 
3.4 
2,142 
2,292 
*lt 
-'©- 

2^ 
ISO ' 



I r 
24,323 


' 22,694 


3,142 


3,355 


15.7 


14.9 


5,477 


4,305 


1,470 


1,343 


194 


72 


.7 * 


.3 


441 


147 


2,507 


2.342 


-9- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


••• 


-0- 


-9- 


•0- 



1,323 1 
4.974 
953 
3,243 


2,039 
5,979 
1,541 
4,431 


2,339 
4,035 
1,754 
4,194 


2,037 
3,000 
1.392 
4,142 


1,593 
3,454 
1,299 
2,939 


2,290 
4,933 
1,194 
4,193 


924 
2,093 

731 
1,137 




157 
365 
136 
339* 


1,504 
4,242 


2,341 
7,312 


2,452 
7,142 


2,337 
3,929 


1,775 
4,029 


2,444 
5,731 


1,044 
2,414 




137 
406 


f.400 
7,291 
. 995 
3,032 


2,491 
9,907 
1,437 
4,241 


2,992 
9,264 
1,543 
4,390 


2,447 
4,441 
1,342 
3,603 


1,914 
4,292 
1,032 
2,414 


2,419 
4,043 
1,509 
3,443 


1,050 
2,314 
422 
1,429 




164 
429 

123 
309 


1,442 
-0- 
-0- 


' 2,340 
-0- 
-0- 


2,413 
17.7 
5.1 


2,306 
44.9' 

11.7 


1,341 
49.9 
14,5 


2,124 
49.5 
32.1 


917 
99.2 
69.7 




95 
100,0 
49.4 


1,400 
7,302 


2,700 
1,454 


3,001 
7,909 


2,434 
5,412 


1.797 
3,655 


2,143 
3,947 


390 
663 


* 


20 I 
72 


1,400 
*,773 


2,494 
4,097 


2,559 
3,721 


1,470 
2,149 


999 

1,103 


939 

7-32 


10 
2 




-0- 
-0- 


1.599 i 
*,724 > 


2,493 
3,474 


2,473 
3,420 


1,410 
1,995 


941 
990 


" 793 
430 


10 

•0- j 




' .©- 
-0- 



31 
119 

53 
103 



65 
156 
47 
44 



33 
100.0 
99.9 



-0- 

-o- v 




406 



i 



'Table B-6. HARDSHIP. IN 1979 AND AGE AT INTERVIEW 



SEVERE HARDSHIP: TOTAL WORK FORCE 



> 



Work Force (OOO) 

HE (000) 

HE Incidence (%) 

HE Deficit ($ Millions) 

HE Average Deficit ($) , 

IFE* (000) 

IFE Incidence (%) 

IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 

IFE Average Deficit ($) 

IFI (000) 

IFI Incidence (%) 

IFI Deficit ($ Millions) 

IFI Average Deficit- ($) 



Full Enployment IFE (000) 
Full Employment IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 
Adequate Employment IFE (000) 
Adequate Employment IFE Deficit 

($ Millions) K 
Capacity Employment IFE (000) 
Capacity Employment IFE Deficit 

($ Millions) 
Enba'nced Earnings IFE (000) 
Enhanced Earnings IFE Deficit ($ Millions.) 
Enhanced Capacity IFE (000) 
Enhanced Capacity IFE Deficit 

($ Millions) 



(16-19 




742 
1,569 

777 
1,713 

560 
1,295 



16-19 


a luucni j 




11,646 


6,314 


17 787 


6,923 


¥ 3,977 


5,' 489 


59.4 


63.0 ^ 


30.9 


8,369' 


3,655 


9,264 


1,209 ' 


919 


1,688 


1,782 


840 


2,268 


15*3 


13.3 ' 


12.8 


4,055 


1,788 


4,940 


2,275 


2,129 


i, 17a 


1,108 


460 


1,432 


9.5 


. 7.3 


8.1 


1,733 


621 


2,328 


1,564 


1,348 


1,626 


1,357, 


685 


1,646 


2^839 


1,428 


3,326 


1,207 


621 


1,430 


2,659 


1,367 


2,879 



1,849 
3,778 

2,019 
•4,532 
1,226 
2,555 



(20-24 
Student) 

N '2,636 
' 1,071 
40.6 
1,087 
1,016 
474 
18.0 
931 
1,964 
201 
7.6 
2,433 
1,213 



396 
724 
371 
293 

438 
.826 

429 
860 
322 
629 



25-44 

52,100 
8,857 
17.0 
18,120 
2,046 
4,421 
8.5 
11,884 
2,688 
2,998 
5.8 
6,129 
2,058 



3,309 
8,055 
2,802 
6,796 

3,539 
9,056 

3,916 
10,872 
2,34* 
5,862 



45-64 

31,175 
5,474 
17.6 

13,360 
2,461 

,2,860 

^ 9.2 
6,442 
2,237 
1,291 
' 4.1 
2,329 
1,805 



2,131 
4,432 
1,603 
3,284 

2,396 ' 
5,330 

2,601 
5,911 
1,359 
2,901 



65 ♦ 



1,796 
4,042 

1,823 
4,064 
i r 37l 
2,907 



HE in IFE (000) # 1^341 

Earnings Supplementation Rate-Total (%) 37.* 8 

Earnings Supplementation Rate-Net of 15.4 

Transfers (%) 

IFI Net of Transfers (000) 1,507 

IFI Net-of-Transfers Deficit* 3,348 

($ Millions) 

IFI Including Food Stamps (000) 983 

IFI Including Food Stamps Deficit 1,403' 
($ Millions) 

IFI Including In-Kind Aid (000) , 938 

IFI Including In-Kind Aid Oeficit 1,321 
($ Millions) 



595 
45.2 
19.4 

677 
1,399 

408 
480 

386 
439 



1,617 
36.9 
19.2 

1,832 
3,948 

1,350 
2,035 

1,296 
1.9T60 



3,093 
32.2 
12.5 

3,868 
10,074 



/092 



2,589 
4,780 



2,017 
55.2 
28.6 

2,056 
4,406 

1,225 
2,121 

1,206 
2,068 



M48 
88.2 
38.1 

1,194 
2,229 

219 
257 

210 
250 




4U7 



SEVERE HARDSHIP: HALF-YEAR WORK- FORC 
H « 



t 



16-19 

5,885 

3,335 
56.7 
6,346 
1,963 
681, 
11.7 
1,654 
2,408 
431 
7.3 , 
701 
1,624 



44> 

9150 
341 N 
731 

523 
1,159 

yis 

1,595 
288 

-612 



(16-19 
Student) 

2^3*8 
1,526 
63.6 
2,401 
1,574 
223 
9.3 
503 
2,252 
119 
, 5.0 
' 154 
' 1,293 



161 
340 
137 
299 

192 
435 

207 
489. 
125 
266 



20-24 ' 

14,050 
3,779 
26.9 
8,150 
2,157 
1,278 
9.1 
2,529 
1,979 
782 
5.6 
"1,231 
1,574 



797 
1,395 
598 
936 

943 
1,728 

1*085 
2,324 
.438 
686 



(20-24 
Student) 

1,262 
540> 
'-42.8> 
813 
1,507 
203 
I6\l , 
328- 
4 1,618 

I* 

6.1 

" 81 

' - 142 
214 
128 
181 

179 
289 



t. 



176 y 
294T r 

93 
140 



25-44 

47,047 
6,606 
14.0 
16,603 
2,513 
-3,051 
6.5 
7,595 
2,489 
2,026 
4.3 
4,206 
2*,076 



2,104 
4,757. 
1,609 
3,246 

2,271 
5,474 

2,629 
6,972 
1,252 
2,431 



45*64 

28,685 
4,490 
15.7 
12,653 
2,818 
1,930 
6.7 
4,123 
2,136 
927 
3.2 
1,790 
1,932 



1,286. 
2,581 
759 
1,337 

1,502 
3,338 

1,691 
,M68 
569 
1,051 



65 » 

^,066* 
1,090 
35.-5. 
2,651 
2,432 
1,068 
34.1 
1,990 
1,863. 
Ill 
3.6 
136 
1,226 



804 
1,308 

652 
1,011 

954 
1,805 

979 
1,838 
575 
150 



564 




170 


' l > 01 * 


37.2 




46.7 


38.8* 


15.6 




21,0 


18.7 


580 * 




177 


1,039 


1,372" 




382 


M 2,079 


377 


• 


100 


720 


576 




114 * 

> 


' 1,078 


364 




96 


696 


552 




106^ 


1,046 











4 (J 8' 



138- 
61.8 
47.2 

107 
166 

75 
78. 

74 
77 



2,279 
33.6 
12.8 

2,662 
6,480 

1,862' 
3,536 

1,761 
3,331 



1,557 
52.0 
25.8 

1,432 
3,010 

877 

1,640 

. 163 
1,597 



. 688 
\^ 19.6 



38.4 

658 
1,084 

107 
134 

104 
131 



TaMe B-6. (Continued) 



SEVERE HARDSHIP: FULL-YEAR WORK FORCE 



16-19 



(l£-i9 • 

Student) 



20-24 



(20-24 
Student) 



Work Force (000) 

HE (000) 

HE Incidence (%) 

HE Deficit {$ Milliohs) 

HE Average Deficit ($) 

IFE (000) 

' IFE. Incidence (X) • 
IFE Deficit ($ Millions)* 
IFE Average Deficit ($•) 
IFI <00Q) ' , 
III Incidence (X) a 
IFI Deficit ($ Millions) 
IFI Average Deficit ($) 



Fall Employment IFE (000) 

Full Employment IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 

Adequate Employment IFE (000) 

Adequate Employment IFE Deficit * 

($ Millions) 
Capacity Employment IFE (0%0) 
Capacity Employment IFE Deficit 
* ($ Millions) 
Enhanced Earninga IFE (000) 



Enhanced Earnings IFE DefiAt 
Enhanced Capacity IFE (OOdT 
Enhanced Capacity IFE Deficit 
($ Millions) < 



($ Millions) 



HE in IFE (000) 

Earnings Supplementation Rate-Total (%) 

Earnings Supplementation ^Rate-Net of 

% Transfers (X) 

IFI Net of Transfers. (000) 

IFI Net-of-Tr^insfera Deficit 

($ Millions) 
IFI. Including food Stampa (000) 
IFI Including Food "Stamp* Deficit 

($ Millions) 
IFI Including Tn-Kinrt AM (000) 
IFI Including In-Kind Aid Deficit t 

($ Millions) 



9 

ERLC 



3,762 


1,355 


11,251 


717 


2 086 


H71 J 


& ,0*45 


291 


55.4* 


y& 


23.5 


40.6 


4,717 


1,730 


6,408 


502 


2,261 


1,986* 


2; 420 


1,722 


415 


432 


821 


114 


* 11.0 


9.7 


7.3 


15.9 






1,712 


205 


2,579 


2,250 


2,085 


1,794 


259 


77 


505 


36 


6.9 


5.7 


4.5 


'5,0 


433 


97 


872 


4.3 


1,677 


1,258 


1,727 


1 , zu / 


236 


87 


454 • 


/ J 


571 


203 


- 913 


121 


168 


.69 


303 


v 61 


437 


172 


552 


102 


297 


110 


574 


* 

104 


753 


273 


1,175 


193* 


374 


120 


693 


lOi 


1,110 


353 


1,619 


188 


141 # 


64 


226 


44 


355 


154 


386 


. 75 


356 


104 


674 


84 


37.6 


41,9 


38.5 


68.5 


13.9 


20,0 


15,8 


51,1 


357 


106 


692 


56 


868 


226 


1.472 , 


98 < 


226 


64 


452 


34 


350 


679 


749, 


39 


220 


62 


437 


34 


334 


' 617 


726 


38 






r 
{ 


4U3 



25-44 

41,103 
5,073 
12.3 
14,041 
2,767 
2,277 
5>5 
5,959 
2,617 
1,540 
3.7 
3,459 
2,246 



1,535 
3,768 
1,078 
2,282 

1,662 
4,398 

1,946 
5,704 
817 
1,657 



1,790 
• 32.4 
10,4 

2,040 
5,216 

1,413 
2,931 

1,339 
2,774 



45*64 

25,506 
3,603 
14.1 
11,062 
3,070 
1,421 
5,6 
3,183 
2,239 
714 
2,<8 
1,444 
2,021 



915 
2,028 
458 
876 

1,086 
2,633 

1,243 
3,114 
347 
668 



1,191 

* 49,7 
25.2 

1,064, 
2,346 

• 673 
1,311 

662 
1,276 



65 + 



527 
862 
401 
619 

659 
1,272 

67* 

1,305 
351 
512 



513 
89.2 

36,7 

468 

779. 

76 
98 

. 75 
96 



Table B-7. HARDSHIP IN 1979 BY EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT AT INTERVIEW 



SEVERE HARDSHIP: TOTAL WORK FORCE 



Work Force (OOO) 
HE (000) 
HE Incidence (%) 
HE Deficit ($ Millions) 
HE Average Deficit ($) 
IFE (000) 
IFE Incidence (%) 
IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 
IFE Average Deficit ($) 
IFI (OOO) 
IFI Incidence (%) 
•IFI Deficit ($ Millions) 
IFI Average Deficit ($) 





Post- 


High 


High School 


Secondary 


School 


Student 


Student 


Dropout 


5,070 


4,643 


24,488 


3,325 


1,984 


8,537 


65.6' 


42.7 . 


34.9 


3,214 


1,979 * 


17,716 


966 


997 


2,075 


779 


793 


5,297 


15.4 


17.1 


21.6 


* 1,799 


1,680 


13,483 


2,311 


<2,U9 


2,545 


449 


331 


3,011 


8.9 


7.1 


12.3 


648 


447 


5,745 


1,444 , 


1,351 


1,908 



High>Scpool 
^Graduate- No 
Ho re Educat ion 

44,542 
9,543 
21.4 
18,923 
1,983 
4,014 
9.0 
9,153 
2,280 ' 
2,133 
4.8 
3,921 
1,839 



Post- 
Secondary 
1-3 Years 

18,524 
3,021 . 

16.3 
5,933 
1,964 
1,415 

7.6 
3,322 
2,348 

702 

3.8 
1,303 
1,857 



•College 4 or 
More Year s 

19,716 
1,858 

9.4 ♦ 
4,233 
2,278 

982 

5.0 
2,219 
ts 2,259 

431 

2.2 

761 
1,768 



Full, Employment IFE (000) 
Full Employment IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 
'Adequate Employment "IFE (000) 
Adequate Employment IFE De/icit' 

($ Millions) * 
Capacity Employment IFE (000) 
Capacity Enployment IFE Deficit 4 

($ Millions) 
Enhanced Earnings IFE (000) * 
Enhanced Earnings IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 
Enhanced* Capacity IFE (000) 
Enhanced Capacity IFE Deficit 

($ Millions) 



HE in IFE (000) * 
Earnings^ Supplementation Ra teetotal (X) 
Earnings Supplementation Rate-Net of Q 

Transfers (%) 
IFI Net of Transfers (000) < 
IFI Net-of-Transfers Deficit 

($ Millions) 
IFI Including Food Stamps (000) 
IFI Including Food Stamps Deficit 

($ Millions) 
IFI Including In-Kind Aid (00(5) 
IFPlncludint In-Kind Aid Deficit 

<$ Millions) 




630 
1,408 

578 
1,331 


662 
1,308 
.611 
1,256 


3,979 
9,178 
3,406 
7,937 


2,937 
6,251 
2,382 
5,076 


1,106 
2,365 
918 
1,876 


764 
1,606 

618. 
1,294 


681 
1,532 


714 
1,449 


4,399 
10,668 


3,223 
7,204 


1,214 
2,691 


862 
1,907 


718 
1,733 

521 
1,2§9 


731 
1,563 
548 


4,857 
12,485 
2,965 
7,050 
* 


3,551 
8,340 
2,009 
4,442 


1,268 
i,055 
800 
1,653 


873 
2,056 

537 
1,136 


571 
42.4 
14.4 


475 
58.3 
41.3 


3,810 

43.2 
13.0 


2,739 
46.9 
21.3 


916 
50.4 
28.4 


605 
56.1 
44.3 


666 
1,505 


465 
835 


4,607 
11,493 


3,159 
6,896 


1,013 
2,205 


547 
1 ,071 


390 
493 


fj 


2,729 
4,678 


1,993 
3,413 


• 668 
1,185 


.416 
729 ' 


362 
448 


314 
399 


2,615 

* * 


U.905' 
3,264 


638 
1,135 > 


407 
719 




' 410' 


<* 

b 




* 



Table B-7. (Continued) 




* 



SEVERE HARDSHIP: HALF-YEAR WORK FORCE 







Post- 


High 


High School 


Post 


r 


High School 


Secondary 


School 


Graduate-No 


Secondary 




Student 


Student 


Dropout 


More Education 


1-3 Years 


• 

Work Force (000) 


1,921 


2,191 


20,304 


39,551 


16,565 


HE (000) 


1,265 


937 


6,187 


7,200 


2,265 


HE Incidence (X) 


65.9 


42.8 


30.5 


18.2 


13.7 


HE Deficit ($ Millions) 


2, M0 


1,427 


16,170 


17,269 


5,429 


HE Average Deficit ($) 


1,691 ' 


1,523 


2,614 


2,399 


2,397 


IFE (000) 


212 


333 


3,330 


2,635 


878 


IFE Incidence (X) 


11. 0 


15.2 


16.4 


6.7 


5.3 


IFE Deficit (*$ Millions) 


537 


* 603 


7,931 


5,605 


1,951 


IFE Average Deficit ($) 


2,530 


1,812 


2,382 


2,127 


2,222 


IFI (OOO) 


11* • 


130 


1,880 


1,415 


448 


IFI Incidence (X) 


6.0 


5.9 


9.3 


3.6 


2.7 


IFI Deficit ($ Millions) 


146 


170 


3,688 


2,702 


832 


IFI Average Deficit ($) 


1,271 


1,306 


1^962 


1,909 


1,858 


Full Employment IFE (000) 


151 


230 


2,277 


i,737 


• 601 


Full Employment IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 


350 


370 


4,708 


3,474 


1,227 


Adequate Employment IFE (000) 


1*8 


206 


1,679 


1,237 


e 418 


Adequate Employment* IFE Deficit 


2 h 


331 


3,274 


2,216 


701 


($ Millions) 








Capacity Employment IFE (000) 


u 175 


279 


2,558 


1,961 


699 


Capacity Employment IFE Deficit 


N 431 


482 


5,79^ 


4,218 


1,525 


* ($ Millions) 


\ 

• t 


t 




Enhanced Earnings IFE (0t)0) 


196 


299 


2,977 


2,239 


751 


Enhanced Earnings IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 


521 


554 


7,346 


5,177 


1,823 


Enhanced Capacity IFE (000) 


116 


> 163— 


350 


936 


329 


Enhanced Capacity IKE Deficit 


251 


271 


2,565 


1,655 


• 544 


C$ Millions) * " 








4 | 

HE in IFE (000) 


164 


227 , 


A. 

2,596 


1,987 


662 


Earnings Supplementation pate-Total (X) 


46.0 


61.0 


43.5 


46.3 


49.0 


Earnings Supplementation Rate-Net of 


15.5 


44.0 


13.0 


20.6 


26,6 


Transfers (X) 












IFI Net of Transfers (000) * 


179 


186 


2,898 


2,091 


644 


I F^fet -of -Transfers Deficit 


435 


294 


6,886' 


4,373 ' 


1,334 


f{} Millions) . 








IFI Including Food Stamps (000) 


95 


128 


1,691 


1,322 


428 


IFI Including Food Stamps Deficit 


102 


157 


3,052 


2,387 


760 


($ Millions) 








IF! Including In-Kind Aid (000) 


89 


- 125 


1,624 


1,266 


408 


Ifl .Including In-Kind Aid Deficit 


92 


153 


2,888 


2,296 


730 



($ Millions) 



College 4 or 
More Years 

is, 201 
1,445 

7.9 
3,969 
2,746 

627 

3.4 
1,265 
2,017 

290 

1.6 

527 
1,816 



438 
827 

291 y 
45 if 

520 \ 
1,054 

538 
1,176 
227 
345 



464 
53.7 
40.5 

373 
702 

280 
505 

275 
498 



ERLC 



411 



Table B-7. . (Continued) 



Work Force (000) 
HE (000) 
HE Iocideoce (X) 
HE Deficit ($ Millions) 
I IE Average Deficit ($) 
IFE (000) 
IFE Incidence (X) 
IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 
IFE Average Defici^ ($) 
IFI (000) 
IFI Incidence (X) 
IFI Deficit ($ Million^) 
IFI Average Deficit ($) 



Full Employment IFE ^POO) 
Full Employment IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 
Adequate Employment IFE (000) . / 
Adequate Employment IFE Deficit 
($ Millions) , ' 

Capacity Employment IFE (000} \ 
Capacity, Employment IFE Deficit 

' ($ Hillions) 
Enhanced Earnings IFE (000) 
Enhanced Earnings IFE Deficit ($ Millions) 
Enhanced Capacity IFE (000) 
Enhanced Capacity IFE Deficit 
($ Millions) 



HE in JFE (000) 

Earn ings^Suppleroentat ion Rate -Total (X) 
Earnings Supplemcnt.it ion Rate-Net of 

transfers (X) 
IFI Net of Transfers (000) 
IFI Net-of-Transfers Deficit 

($< Mill ions) 
IFI Including Fo*od Stamps (000) 
IFI Including Food Stamps Deficit 

($ Millions) 
IFI Including rn-Kiml Aid (000) 
IFI Including In-Kind Aid Deficit 

($ Millions) . 



SEVERE HARDSHIP: FULL-YEAR WORK FORCE 




Po'st- 


7 High 


High School 


Post- 




High School 


Secoodary 


School 


Graduate-No 


Secondary 


College 4 or 


Student 


Student 


Dropout 


More Education 


1-3 Years 


More Years 


1,138 


1,178 


16,970 


34,211 • 


14 469 




762; 


482 


4,808 


5,473 


1^678 


1,044 


67.0 


40.9 


28.3 


16.0 


11.6 


6.5* 


1,619 


858 


13,752 


14,438 


4,502 


3,278 - 


2,124 


1,778 


2,860 


2,638 


2,683 


2,140 


141 


161 


2,461 


1,889 


600 


424, 


12.4 


13.7 


14.5 


5.5 


4.1 


2.6 


341 


■ 304 


6,152 


4,145 


1,422 


943 . 


2,422 


1,887 


2,500 


2,195 


2,368 


2,227 


S3 


52 


1,417* 


1,020 


321 


205 


7.3 


4.4 


1.3 


3.0 


2.2 


" 1.3 * 


1,156 


70 


^2,977 


2,085 


642 


418 


1,393 


1,347 


2,102 


2,044 


2,001 


2,038 














93 


91 


1,633 


1,197 


367 


287 


219 


166 


3,723 


2,567 


855 


613 


74 


76 


1,114 


762 


219 


164 


161 


146 


2,420 


1,388 


372 


278 


111 


127 


1,871 


1,359 


457 


354 


9 277 


250 


4,608 


3,170 


1,119 


808 


129- 


144 


2,188 


1,599 


509 


\ 366 


356 


286 


5,960 


3,979 


1,374 


\ 900 


68 


55 


888 


j t j 


1 Aft 
100 


128 


136 


116 


1,836 

f 


1,008 

t 


2,745 * 


208 


* 115 


' 122 


1,967 


1,504 


489 


328 


41.0 


* 67.6 


42.4 


46.0 


46.6 


51.6 


15.5 


44.3 


11.8 


19.8 


23.6 


36.9 


119 


90 


2,171 




459 


267 


267' • 


162 


5,420 


3,262 


1,016 


553 


70 ' 


50' 


1,266 


955* ' 


* 302 


* 196 


82 


64 * 


2,445 


1,863 


' 584 


401 . 


67 


50 


1,221 


914 


289 ' 


191 


74 


62 


2,309 


* 1,799 


564 


397 



9 

ERIC 



41* 



Table B-8. HARDSHIP AND INDIVIDUAL EARNINGS IN 1979 



\ 



SEVERE HARDSHIP: TOTAL WORK FORCE 



V~tk r«ttr (bl»0) 

he (ooo) 

lir 1mI4. hi# (1) 

lit Avrrcgf Deficit ($) 
Hi (000) 
lit Uri«>*c# (1) 
•llC D*f»cil (J Hilll*..) 
tit Avrr*tv Deficit ($) 
in (000) 
IF] Ucileacr (X) 
1F1 Deficit (J KiIKmi) 
1F1 A*rr«gr Deficit ($) 



F«ll t*f>luy»enl ire (000) 

Full r. f i*)><M i>x Deficit ($ mm**.) 
ir imf Ur*-.! in (000) 

A«>i<wftr laploy^m. lit Deficit 

U mm***) 

C*f««ily F*|.lo]rM-»t I IX (000) 
Capacity UfU^it lit Deficit 
(1 Hllllu*) 

E*k««c«4 r«r irr. (ooo) 

Eji*»im«4 Eatmagt 11 £ Deficit ($ Hi I Haas), 
tafttaccl Capacity lFt (000) ' * 
Eah»ace« Capacity lit Deficit » 

(5 nilliMa) 



nz u irt (ooo) 

Earalagt 3u»pl<-»rai«t iaa l«t#>Tatal (X) 
Lttaiags Su*>l eawatat Us Xatr-dat af 

Traiafcra (X) 
in kVt af Tr»a»f#r« (000) 
1FI N«i*af-Tr«aafcfs Deficit 

($ Mllliaas) 
1F1 laclitliaf Faa** Slopi (000) 
in l«l-«*»** Faa! 3t*»*s Deficit 

($ ttilliaaa) 
IF! latl^j.g la-Kml All (000) 
in UtloWiag \n-Xi.4 Ail Deficit 

(} rtiin.a.) 



Ml? 
•4.1 
17,155 
2,217 
3. SO* 
M.I 
12.31} 
3.513 
2,12* 
23.1 
5.104 
2,399 



2.757 

1,350 
2.349 
7.040 

3. lOt 
10,023 

3,3*1 
12.221 
2.1«2 
4,7(0 



2,973 
3* 3 
17.1 

2.904 
*,413 

1,994 
4.332 

1,902 
4.151 



••.«>»** £1,000- 1,4*9 i'.'-^-.ijJv; S7 .ooo -*.9»9 J3,ooo-v?! }>»"><>- 4, 999 J^ooo-t^m fl* 1 *? LI*! J*. 600 .** 



4,413 

MM 
71.4 

*,m 

1,41* 
1,437 
31 2 
4, OSS 
* 2.120 
719 
17.1 
1,490 
1,117 



1.205 
3,009 
1.051 
2,411 

1,274 
3,405 

1.344 
3,944 
957 
2,547 



1,043 
45.1 
20.4 

1.144 
2.900 

741 
1.273 

710 
1,221 



4,091 
2.722 

4*.* 
5,121 
1.JU1 
1,311 

32.1 
3,733 
2.149 
743 

11. 1 
'1,543 
2.075 



1,047 
2,455 
•153 
2.134 

1,1)1 
3.075 

1,243 
3,544 
77» 
1,975 



913 

43.3 
17.9 

1.074 
2,1*1 

197' 
1,341 

412 

1,307 



3,297 


4,004 


4,045 


4{114 


11.115 


11,422 


1,921 


3,471 


1.13* 


2,455 


V»43 


411 


2*. 2 


57.1 


51.1 


SKO 




4.4 


3 §02 


7 115 






p , 15* 


7*2 


1,910 


2,051 


1^930 


l|474 


* 71-103 


1,449 


1,075 


1,994 


1,943 


711 


V ll* 


310 


32.4 




37.) 


14.4 




3.1 


2,552 


3,170 


2,315 


1,157 


1,241 


322 


7,375 


1.919 


1,1*2 


1,419 


1,540 


1,037 


540 




174 


351 


431 


141 


17.1 


15.7 


14.5 


7.3 


4.3 


1.4 


1,001 


1,401 


929 


501 


432 


143 


1,101 


1.491 


I, MI 


1.42* 


1***2 


949 


' 141 


1,457 


1,251 ' 


540 


407 


251 


1,772 


2,571 


1,431 


137 


1,075 


319 


715 


1,17* 


1,039 


457 


551 


235 


1.414 . 


2,177 ^ 


1,205 - 


725 


1,031 


311 


929 


1.410 


1.412 


5*7 


443 ' 


277 


2.023 


4,944 


1,412 


•40 


1.0*3 


315 


1,034 


1,931 


1,574 


514 


431 


111 


2.371 


3,401 


1,751 


171 


197 


145 


441 


1,04* 


7*1 


3*2 


421 . 


134 


1.323 


1,751 


15* 


533 


742 


17* 


723 


1*313 


1,177 


502 


373 


21 


47.9 


52.7 


54.* 


55.5 


44.5 < 


45.1 


21.3 


24.2 


2*. 5 


25.1 s 


14.4 


17.2 


145 


1,513 


1,34* 


515 


413 


257 


1,134 


2,771 


1,445 


955 


1,012 


271 


. 520 


191 


109 


3)4 


310 


133 


900 


1.213 


711 


41? 


*95 


101 


514 


154 


712 


299 


345 


114 


141 9 


1,141 


729 


37? 


439 


91 



51.103 

1*4 
.3 

295 
1,51* 
97 
.2 
7». 

121 
57 
.1 
45 

79* 



II 
12 

7? 
79 



15 

79 

11 

23 
29 
27 



41.5 
19.2 



*2 

35 



34 
21 



ERJC 



> 




413 



Table B-8. (Continued) 



SEVERE HARDSHIP: FULL-YEAR WORK FORCE 



feik r»*»« <oo») 

lit (OuO) 

III liM*0*»,r (%) 

tii brum o niUiMt*) 

III Avriif« Ivficli (|) 

lit (OM) 

JIT imcldrttt l\) 

lit Deficit {> mllUm) 

IF! Ave**** Deficit (}) 

1F1 (COO) 

IF! U(l4**r* (1) 

Ifl IWlfli ($ rtilll»*«) 

1F1 Avri««r b*f l\lt (|) 



f u 1 1 , tmf I »j hri t < T*l ( OOO) 

F»n r^i»,^it lnrnrfidt ($ nnn.* t ) 

A4>«,w*t* Caplvjwst VlCl(000) 
AAfV 1 **-* r«{.]oyMSt ?>$ Deficit 

(j mm,*.) 

C«f«<lty C«fUyM*t in (OOO) 
C«*«rlty t^lnywrat ||£ Deficit 

tt Hi ))!•••) . 
Eft*,»o4 Cmiftft in (OOO) " 

r«i«*c#rf Uimii|i in or/icit (i nmiM<) 



t*fc4 »<-#«: Ctpccittgin (OOO) 
I«4«»rr0 C«y«tlty^l|T IV He It 
(I MlllMft) 



11C im in (OOO) 
Tr/ 

in/ 
ml 
<t\ 

m lViurfi.,', 
m ucwui i 

(9 HlliW*) 
lFl l«clu«Uj la-KInc AU (OOO) 
Ifl )arl«4l\f In-Xi.« AM Deficit 

($ rtiinJy ) 



l' ,l>0 - *l! >» 4 w>o-J^iif . ii^oo_- i/j*9 }7 4 66o-7 4 9*9 i>.<*PQ'i ,m 34.000- 4,001 I3 .oo0'4.»v9 p.ooo-i. t^ 39,000 ♦ 



2,0*7 
2.J13 
99.4 
Il.»03 

930 

43.4 
3,910 
4,134 
440 

21.3 
2.002 
3 f 2U 



420 

2,143 
203 
311 

734 
2,940 

034 
4,141 
US 
41t 




1,132 



743 
723 
•4,7 
2,444 
3,C4f 
314 
41.4 
1,014 
3,194 
192 
23.2 
4,394 
2,390 



212 

439 
131 
271 

240 
710 

304 
1)042 
104 
234 



299 
39.4 
14.9 

271 

fu 

HI 

in 

340 



1.023 
9/9 
•0.1 
3,344 
3.401 
444 
43.3 
1.441 
3.123 
239 
23.3 
440 
2,349 



303 
791 
110 
403 

343 
1,114 

433 
1,300 
131 
349 



431 
44.3 
13.1 

. 394 
1,140 

242 
393 

240 
373 



V93 
140 
•4 4 

2,744 
3.191 
410 
41.3 
1,124 
2,744 
234 
73.1 
497 
2,104 



2,371 
1.V39 

•2.4 
3,431 
2.773 
~932 

39.2 
1,944 
2,101 
419 

20.4 
147 
1,774 



3,143 
2,214 

70.4 
3,100 
2,303 
1,092 

34.7 
1,433 
1.333 
4ft 

13.4 
413 
l f 237 



2.111 
2', 042 
70 9 
3,309 
1.420 
310 
17.7 
792 
1,333 
234 
1.2 
134 
1,312 



7.312 
2,414 
33.0 
3,014 
1,123 
X42 
0.3 
1,110 
1,74] 
341 
4.4 
539 
1,403 



1,732 
401 
3.3 
732 

1,432 
240 
3.1 
311 

1,223 
147 

142 
1,102' 



244 


331 


311 


33) 


410 • 


334 


440 


1,092 


103 


393 


1,104 


379 


144 


343 


404 


247 


>*• 


314 


393 


444 


341 


432 


1,033 


371 


319 


494 


717 


334 


300 


244 


133 


1,437 


943 


411 


1,104 


379 


sir 


904 


117 


349 


301 


130 


1,143 


1,904 


1,244 


479 


931 


219 


133 


293 


309 


171 


344 


129. 


330 


331 ' 


404 


313 


741 


214" 


374 


101 


17) 


413 


353 


21 


42.3 


47.3 ^ 


33.1 


33.0 


43.7 


43.0 


14.4 


20.9 


23.4 


22.3 


14.9 


13.7 


331 


737 


•12 


397 


347 


220 


• 79 


1,320 i 


1.103 


411 


943 


377 


217 


439 


441 


209 


304 


114 


430 


747 


320 


210 


443 


2)9 


213 


447 1 


-434 


193 


274 


100 


414 


719 


"494 


242 


394 


04 




4 




<? 




/ 



34,333 

114 
.3 

291 
1,340 

,09 
.2 
11 

994 
33 
.1 
32 

971 



71 
111 

74 
111 

12 
110 v 

37 
42 
33 
43 



-0-' 
39.7 
10.9 



72 
72 



39 

37 



34 

31 



ERIC 



41 



Table B-8. (Continued) 



INTERMEDIATE HARDSHIP: TOTAL WORK FORCE 



v. ik FteMr (000) 

iir (000) 

IIC I»«t4.»ir (X) 

nr b»ftiit« t% miij«<»») 

IIC Avrr«x« tWIrli ($) 
1»C (000) 

irr | M i4>«t# (X) 

lit Deficit (% Millie**) 
1>X Avrr«»r Deficit ($) 

in (ooo) 

in t»<i4«M« (x) 

^ iri Deficit (J HIIUm*) 
- - 4 " lfl Avrrsgt Deficit <$) 



Full Ca^Uyvnl J ft (000) 
lull Up)«y»e»l 111 Deficit (J mill...) 
Adtyimtr l. f l»^i JIT (000) 
A^f^Mlr l«pluy*eal IIX Deficit 
(9 HllIlM*) 

Capacity bykyM-tl IIX (000) 

Cjj.jl.ly Uyla-yweal HX JVflCit 

(9 nmi«M) 

E«h««cr«: Carniat* 1>X (000) 

U4««ce4 C<r«|«t* IFE Deficit (9 mill***) 

t*tu«ce« C*|»«clty JIT (000) 

riA.itf* Capacity, IPX Deficit 

(9 hiiiihO 



IIC !• IIX (000) « 

C*r*Ul* Supplemental !•• JUte*T»ta| (X) 

E*i«t«gs Su^U«fiiitiu JUte-Ntt »f 

Truiftf. (X) 
lfl Ket *f Tr»*af«r« (000) 
1FJ *el-«f-Tfa»«fer» ©elicit 

(5 n>lliNi) 

lfl Uclu4U« r«*4 Sta«ya (000) 
in Uclu4i«g r*H Stacks Deficit 

(9 mlliMi) 
iri Ur|u«li«t U-KU4 AH (000) 
lfl I*<lu4l«t J./Ki^ A14 Deficit 

(j mm* 



*«#») / 



9,194 
• .417 
• I. 5 

21,702 

*.»» 
3,«47 

42.3 
I5,»09 
4,093 
2,449 

21. 1 
7,404 
2,171 



2,990 
10,704 
2,470 
4,924 

3,474 
13,094 

3 k 499 
15,419 
2,297 
4,557 



3,379 
31. t 

,14.2 

3,135 
12,734 

2,544 
4,749 

2,524 
4,504 



*,6» 
3, Ml 

U.I 
4,754 
1,740 
1,4)4 

35,5 
5,471 
3,345 
1,042 

23.0 
2,344 
2,227 



1,304 

3,944 
1,100 
3,42ft 

1,454 
4,494 

1.354 
5,325 
1.009 
3,249 



1,374 
35.1 
14.2 

1,370 
4,044 

1,025 

2, in 

99t 

2,027 



4,09t 
3.323 

• 1.1 
7.299 
2,194 
1,413 

34.5 
5,143 
3,441 
949 

23.1 
2,471 
2,405 



1,112 
3,593 
••7 
2,754 

1.242 
4,372 

1,341 
4,994 
•10 

2,544 



1,144 
32.9 
13.9 

1,214 
4,053 

932 
2,240 

9J7 

2,177 



Ji|SOOjJj999 


J7 | 000->,»99 


PjOOO'3,999 


54.000-4,949 


95 f 000: 6 f 999 


JTj OOO- 1,999 




3,297 


4,004 


6,045 


4,4|4 


10,145 


10.472 


54,303 


2,454 


4,174 


4,303 


3,321 


7,202 


2.404 


Ml 


74.5 


* 72.9 


71.2 


49.0 


70.7 


26.9 


1.5 


5,644 


11.224 


10,719 


7,649 


11,679 


3,100 


1,619 


2,315 


2,549 


2,491 


2,309' 


1,472 


1,105 


1,42? 


1,194 


2.195 


2 343 




1 449 


745 


444 


34.2 


36.5 


34.1 


33.9 


14.4 


7.2 




3.720 


4,123 


4,641 


2,444 


3,114 


1,149 


• 544* 


3,117 


2.719 


2,001 


1,-417 




1,543 


1,215 * 


724 


1.253 


1,241 


473 


940 


47? 


295 


21.9 




21.2 


14.2 








1,704 


2,431 


2,144 


1,244 


1,723 


479 


sin 


2,341 


2,104 


1.492 


1,444 


1,793 


1,422 


>« 








> 








94a 


1,429 


1.359 


1,093 


1,191 


390 


343 


2 304 


3,955 


2,734 


1,793 


2,307 


1,042 
440 


574 


*751 


1,2)1 


1,141 


772 


425 


344 


1,945 


1.931 


2,022 


1,244 


1,732 


972 


555 


1,047 


l,«52 


1,444 , 


1,275 


1,324 


432 


414 


,3*053 


4, 429 


3,433 


2,044 


2,434 


1,043 


579 


1,144 


2,107 


2,232 


1.240 


1,273 


534 


253 


3,502 


5,400 


3,930 


2,070 


2.335 


734 


274 


494 


1.104 


99? ' 


554 


403 


357 


192 


1,747 


2,544 


1,570 


927 


1,243 


442 


247 


941 


1,702 


1,744 


1,194 


-1.3*4 


303 


34 


39.4 


42.9 


43.3 


44.4 


43.2 


35.9 


35.4 


It. 2 


19.0 




22.1 


20.7 


14,5 


14.9 


974 


1,777 


1,444 


1,271 


1,339 


422 


394 


2,794 


4,593 


3,643 


2,132 


2,439 0 


974 


497 


702 


1,214 


1.253 


441 


904 


447 


242 


J .547 


2,347 


1,939 


1,144 


1,414 


>» 


339 


444 


1,190 


1,234 


414 


4*0 


425 


fc 255 


1.511 


2,295 


1,441 


1,074 


1,3/7 


519 


304 



1 



9 

ERIC 



41 



D 



B-9. HARDSHIP AND INDIVIDUAL EARNINGS DEFICITS IN 1979. 



SEVERE HARDSHIP: TOTAL WORK FORCE' 



U.f| THiir (Oo«) 
lit (000) 

lit iMtdtHf* <X) 

IIP Drfirlt (} Milll.n.) 
HE A«e»* t r Deficit (|) 

in (too) 

lit 1m ldr.tr (X) 
lit IWIdt (} mnu»o 
HE Avr#« t r Deficit ($) 
'Ill (UJO) 
1F1 Infi4r.tr (1) 
l>J Deficit (J MUUak) 
1FI Avrr.gr Deficit (J) 



Full t>j»I«y«*at irt (000) 

Full JVf luy«**t IFE Deficit « Hi 1 11 ••■) 

A4r H Mtc r»»Wy«eat IFC (000) 

Arfr H «»ir Ujjloywit I Ft Deficit *** ' 

($ Mlli«M) 
Capacity Cap)oy»rat I FX (000) 
Cecity J»plty»r«t irt Deficit 

nun...) 

t*hJ»<r4 C»r>li>tB I Ft (000) 

l*h>K f 4 E.r«l>*« iff Deficit ($ Mil litli) 

t«h.«Cc4 Opacity I Ft (000) 

Eah*«cr4 Opacity lit Deficit 
(9 Mllleaa) 



JO 249 


1/50-400 




11,634 


3,644 


5.151 




3,644 


5,151 


5.3 


100.0 


100.6 


575 


1.312 


3,934 


in " 


377 


764 


5,471 


1t2 


1,300 


y.$ 


26.* 


25.2 


10,929 


2,526 


3,143 


l,99t 


2,572 


2,417 


2,354 


349 


714 


2.5 


15.0 


13.9 


3,305 


965 


1,261 


1,404 


1,756 


1,796 



}I,W>0 : 1 A 419 SI.'.Q0' I.»99 '12^000^419 }?^00'J_,1»9 } 1,0000,999 i**?001 



5,057 
10,t04 

4,903 
10,633 m 

3,175 
10,71* 

4,601 
9,612 
4,260 
9,723 



633 

2,113 
629 

2,201 

639 

2,266 

900 
2,411 

745 
2,073 



3,159 


2,209 


1,646 


1,646 


3,139 * 


2,209 


1,646 


1,644 


100. * 


100.6 


100.0 


100.0 


3,961 


3,923 ' 


3,70* 


4,601 


1,254 


1,771 


2,253' 


2,796 


675 


713 


593 


637 


27.7 


32.3 


36.1 


36.7 


2,106 


1,316 


1,276 


1,54* 


2,407 


2,126 


2,149 


2,427 


469 


467 


336 


373 


15.3 


16.4 


20'. 3 


22.7 


631 


633 


379 


446 


1,440 


1,556 


1,713 


1,737 


607 


473 


* 331 


306 


1,233 


761 


414 


553 


570 


347 


212* 


227 


1,214 


614 


439 


619 


720 


304 


406 


407 


1,642 


1,046 


. 961 


672 


795 


621 


319 1 


597 


1,952 


1,367 


1,130 


'1,412 


507 


29V * 


.* A 74 


202 


1,071 < 


496 


3*3 


33* 



1,923 
1,923 
100.0 
4,754 
3,310 
*19 

42.3 
2,064 
2,322 
541 

24.1 
1,033 
1,910 



417 
796 

197 
310 

337 
1,1*6 

742 
1,695 

142 
2,240 



3,949 
3,949 
lOO.f 
21,154 
5,666 
1,669 

47.4 
4,544 
3,444 
1,291 

32.7 
3,371 
2,743 



1,113 
3,011 
243 

*v 

1,361 
4,09* 

1,411 
6,313 
171 
314 



lit !• 1FE (000) 

E«rii«$» SuppWaw-atatiaa JUle-T«t«l (X) 
taralaft Supple»eai»ti«« JUtcXet «f 

Tfeagfert (X) 
1F1 **t «f Tr*«sfer*~(000) ' 
1F1 Met -«f-7raas fees De/fclt 

($ mill***) 

1F1 larlwdUt Feu* Staepi (000) 
1FI laclu4i«t T»u4 Stjxps Deficit 

(9 mm..i) 

IFl laclu4in t J»'Ki»4 Aid (000) 
1F1 l«elu<l»u t Ii,-K,i.4 Ate Deficit 
(I Hilli.a.) 



1,304 A H2 i ( joo 

U.l *43.1 

14.7 14.1 

3,654 ' tit 1,045 

7,242 I,)!* *• 2,47? 

2,121 314 * 454 

2,MS 900 1,039 

2,014 4 tO 414 

2,333 »7 ft. 



473 713 395 \ 

44.2 . 43.0 . 43.2 

17. > 19.0 ' "13.4 

726 374 303 

1,404 1,206 1,03* 

432 377 314 

640 ^ 322 447 

43* 333 303 

429 449 457 



437 *» - ***** 

41.4 36.0 31.6 

13.3 12.9 

331 '07 3y456 

1,243 * I, Ml 5Jf65 

, 354 502 1,232 

55t 490 3,219 

3U 4*4 1 ,200 

336 443 3,145 



/ 



Table B-9. (Continued) 



SEVERE HARDSHIP; FULL-YEAR WORK FORCE 



U.fk Tn,tr (OOO) 

111 (000) 

HE ImH.M* (1) 

HE Defirll (1 nil I * 
HE Avr.« t r Dt-fit it ($) 

in (ooo) 

IfX laciaciue i%) 

]>E Deficit (} NillUo) 

IfX Avrr« k r Officii (?) 

If! (000) 

If! UriJmc* (2) 

iri Deficit (1 milUnO 

IF! Avrr«$e Deficit ($) 

\ 

Fall E»pUy*«4l IfX (000) . ' 
F«ll E*play»mt IfX Drfictt (J MHUmJ 
A*r,u»t« Ea»Uya«al UX (000) 7 
A4r«|U4lr Ufliywiit IfX Deficit 1 

a KiiiiMi) , 

C«»*rily Eaplayacftt- tfi (ooo) , 
C«»«rily EaplayMM IfX Del Iclt 

U Millie**) 
Eiatac** Zeralaj* IfX (000) 
l*Un€r4 E«rafaj* IfX Deficit ($ Ml Hi,..) 
Etfciacee* C«»«clte IfX (000) 
EaWace* Cefaclty IfX Deficit 

($ RHIImO 



he u irx (ooo) 

Earafafs S«**lraeat«tiaa lUU-Trtal (X) 
E*r»la|i Su;»Tea«»t»liee KatcMct .f 

Treat f era (1) 
IF! Jfet af Treaifar* (000) 
in Xrt-af'Traasfera Deficit 

($ Klllliu) 
HI ;Uflv4Ja| fMi SUapg (000) 
in iaclwtfie* F—4 Sleapa Deficit 

(» HillSeea) 
HI leclvtlag U»Kie4 Ale* (000) 
m IsclwJia* Ale Deficit 

(3 llllliu) 



10, t*i 
931 
1.4 
131 
137 

1,304 
1.1 

MM 

1.444 
491 

*?* 

.MM 



1.193 
2,115 
1,153 
2,121 

1,233 
2,124 

943 
1,342 
•74 



1,352 



V 



154 
41.7 
29.4 

921 
1.329 

410 
433 

374 
404 



1,041 
1,041 
100.9 
403 
319 
174 
17.1 
302 
1.490 
•9 
• .4 
111 
1.249 

$ 

* 237 
< 133 
277 

132 
291 

Sl39 
279 * 
1*5 
224 



171 

50.1 
17.2 

149 

241 

90 
92 

74 
93 



2VOOj99J 


» < 0OO'SJ A 499 


*!*>«>: »j 


2.297 


1.439 


1.794 


2.797 


1.439 


1.294 


100.9 


1 100.9 


100.9 


1.934 


1.954 


2.324 


,902 


1.273 


1.793 


403 


314 


374 


17.4 


21.4 


24.9 


914 


373 


411 


2.021 


1.913 


1.922 


193 


149 




9-5 


10.1 


14,4 


339- 


193 


293 


1.740 


1 317 


1,492 


. »* 


• 194 


141 


442 


374 ° 


313 


244 


139 


149 


400 




244 


312 


244 


t J" 


732 


495 


474 


343 


*** 


309 


„ 734 


530 


409 


212 


135 


124 


493 


243 


202 


403 


314 


374 


51.4 


33.2 


44.4 


21.5 


19.3 


19.9 


314 


234 


299 


451 


432 


541 


177 


134 


170 


291 


ur 


233 


144 


' . 130 


144 


234 


131 


214 



$7.000-2,499 VA^.-litil UlSSfiJ*!!! 



1,053 
1,053 
100,4 
2,3t9 
2,743 

344 
32.4 

421 

1,994; 

19T 
17.9 
279 

1.477 



149 
219 
141 

217 

227 
443 

241 
515 
94 
141 



344 
43.1 
14.4 

~249 
441 

175 
234 

172 
214 



1.141 
1.141 
100.4 
3.209 
2.911 
424 
37.5 
971 
** t 034 
, 221 
19.4 
347 
1.439 



190 

332 
107 
205 

249 

337 

399 

911 
91 

154 



424 
19.3 
14.7 

' 357 
443 

209 

323 

204 
309 



1,409 

100.4 
4.941 
3.33) 
414 
43.3 
1.494 
2.443 
393 
27.9 
772 
1**43 



33.3 
22.7 



333 
1,2 IS 



343 
439 



331 
437 



3,605 
3.495 
100.4 
21.319 
3.914 
1,714 

47.? 
4.074 
3.533 
1.172 

32.3 . 
3.334 
2,444 



2»4 


1.944 


411. 


3,197 


121 


213 


219 


474 


379 


1.244 


914 


4,172 


347 


1.444 


442 


4,242 


44 


149 


217 


339 


410 


1.714 



31.9 

12.3 



1.504 
5,059 



1.121 
2.999 



1.099 
2.929 



417 



ERIC 



Table B-9. (Continued) 



INTERMEDIATE HARDSHIP: TOTAL WORK FORCE 



W..ik Fane (000) 

ll£ (UOO) 

HZ lft»le>n<r (X) 

lit Drfi<(t* ($ HMliuui) 

lit Avei.gr Deficit (J) 

IFl (000) 

I Ft lMi^Mt (X) 

lit Deficit ($ Killieae) 

IFt Avrregc IVFirJt (J) 

!FJ (000) 

1)1 lacJeVece (X) 

IFl DrlJcU (J nillieai) 

IFl Avereg, Deficit (J) 



Full kpleyacat 1FX (000) 

Fmii r»|.i«j^« in Deficit (j nuiuni) 

Ae>*w«tr UfUy^it 1FX (000) 
Ae>qw«te t*|»)«/y»^et 1FT Deficit 
($ ItlllUM) 

Ceaemy E«fl«ywit 1FX (000) 
C»p*city r*f>leyacat 1FX Deficit 

($ ltillie««) 
Znhvete* terelaga IFl (000) 
l*U**it4 Oralis lit Deficit ($ ffillleai) 
t*h»nt*4 Cif.rity lFX (000) 
tah«»cr4 C«eecity IFT Deficit 

(5 Milieu) 



•1,61$ 
1,633 
4.9 
611 
134 
1.311 
ft. 5 
12,332 
2,322 
2,424 
3.2 
4,210 
1,413 



4.434 
12,213 
4, tit 

12,231 

1.017 
12,314 

4,153 
io.ho 

3, MO 
10. Mt 



S?,*>0- 7,9*9 



SJ^OGOO,*;*; u.ooo* 



1,077 
1,077 
100.0 
1,927 
Jll 
1,274 

21.1 
3,431 
2,414 
■03 

ll.t 
1,444 
2,047 



1,102 
3,210 
1,002 
3,224 

1.142 
3,394 

1,149 
3,415 
919 

3,00$ 



4 739 


1,240 


3.224 


2.499 


2,003 


3,111 


4^739 


1.240 


3,264 


2.499 


2,003 


3,111 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100 0 


100 0 


4,910 


„ 4.*21 


1,623 


4,604 


1,310 


II ,002 


739 


1,244 


1,743 


2.279 


f 2,711 


3,491 


1,773 


1,342 


949 


914 


714 


1,330 


24.) 


24.4 


29.4 


31.4 


31.7 


42.2 


* 5.041 


3,421 


2,474 1 


2,340 


1,434 


3,702 


2,464 


2,414 


2,121 


2,394 


2,170 


2,743 


1.101 


421 


432 r* 


404 




919 


14.4 • 


11.7 


19.4 


20.4 


20 .% 


29.2 


2.312 


1,414 


1,332 


1/224 


403 


1,919 


2,124 


t 2,014 


2,140 


2,030 


1,424 


2,131 


1,424 


1,021 


440 


-141 


403 


737 


3,944 


2,427 


1.173 


1,374 


474 


1,412 


1,310 / 


41$ 




400 


244 


399 


4,014 ( 


2.237 


1.347* 


934 


139 


927 


1,414 


1,179 


4*1 


721 


323 


914 


4,444 


3,042 


2; 114 


1,447 


1,333 


2,394 


1.43S 


1,144* 


473 


414 


424 • 


1,227 


4,773 


3,292 


2,441 


2,142 


1,442 


3,334 


1.210 , 


749 


444 


337 


217 


323 


3,444 / 


1.942 


1,144 


744 


423 


739 



lit ia IFt (000) 

Z.ralegt Swff IfMtUllu Kite -7e lei (X) 
£»<•)•(• Suff IraeaUliea lUtt-Net ef 

Trtufere (X) 
in Vet ef Treat fen (000) 
1F1 Xet-ef-Tr»aifers Deficit 

(S Itlllieas) 
IFl Jacluei.g Foa4 Sleepi (000) 
IFl lnclutUeg T—4 Sttepi Deficit 

(J HillUai) 
IFl lacluJieg Ju-Kiue 1 Aid (000) «, 
iri lacluJUg ie-KU« Ate Deficit 

(S Itilliaaa) 



1.191 


1,274 


1,773 


10.1 


34.9 


37.7 


24.3 


13.4 


14.3 


3,914 


1,073 


1,443 


4,220 


2,443 


4,033 


2,520 


773 


1,042 


3,740 


1,413 


2,043 


2,431 


734 


1,020 


3,144 


1.331 


1,937 



1,342 
39.7 
14,2 

1,142 
2,440 

' 747 

r i,4i5 

749 
1,334 



949 

33.4 
13.3 



411 
1,149 



147 

1,130 



* 914 
34.1 
14.1 

747 

2,000 

143 
1.044 

574 
1,019 



714 
41.1 
19.4 

573 
( 1,404 

401 
715 

344 
449 




3,140 

27,2 
11.1 

3.144 
11,304 

2,532 
7,153 

2.514 
4,957 



Tablt B-10. HARDSHIP AND OCCUPATION OF LONGEST JOB IN 1979 



4ia 



V..f» t*0i*r (000) 

lie (ooo) 

HC UcH.mr (1) 

lit. Deficit ($ H*lU«i«i) 

UK Aveiage Def If ll ($) 

ire (ooo)' 

liX IlKiaVncc (X) 

lie Drfint (j nuhm) 

11X Avert** Deficit ($) 
in (000) - 
111 UcMrncc (X) , 
in Deficit (J Milliard) 
If! Avrf.fr Deficit ($) 



Full E*ploy»*al 1FE (000) 
Full bplcykcni IIT Deficit (* HillUa*) 
Actuate Caylsyarnt iiX (000) 
Adrift* F»jJvy~ral liX Deficit 
($ Hill I ••>) * * 

Capacity EayUysrnt ire (000) 
Capacity eapRywnt 1FI Deficit 

V ($ HilltMS) 

taJuactJ Camlngft HZ (000) 
eMhaaCea* £«ralaM 1ft Deficit (J HillUai) 
Eah*R<r< Capacity ire (000) , *> 

Eahaacee' Capacity ill Deficit 
(J Milli«u) 



lie i* ire (ooo) 

Car*!**.! Suppleseatetiaa Jt«U-Tatal (X) 
£«r»i«j» Suppleawotttiaa Xala-Xat af 

Traaafera (X) 
in Vet af Ti*<»fer» (000) 
in »el-af-Tc*aafer» Deficit 

« miliaaa) * 
in Inrludiaf T—4 Sum?* (000) 
in l< rit<U | T—4 St*Bp* Deficit • 

1P1 UflftWf U'Xina 1 AiJ (000) 
in larlutfiag Im'Kimd Aid Deficit 

. ($ miiitf»0 



* 












f 


> 








SEVERE 


HARDSHIP • 


TOTAL WORK FORCE 








' (fiufrkki 
















VMlc 


T..I ) 


, a*4 




blue 








Cellar 


Nan«£«*rt*l) _ IS'lf*) 


{f lei M «1J 


CalUr 




^■eietlvraj 


(1 •t.wirra) 


Vyrkeri 


W.473 


- 29,173 




71,177 


37,141 


14,334 


16,603 


4,i09 


3,209 


9.439 


2.977 


7,099 


4,344 


7,131 


l',64l 


3,297 


2,193 


1,474 


16,7 


10.2 


29.3 


21.3 


19.3 


11,4 


19.9 


33.3 


% 34.4 




7,379 


3,141 


4, 724 


1 1,037 


3,492 


3,744 


3,614 


4,004 


1,111 


2,344 


1,300 


1,474 


1,423 


2,222 


1.742. 


1,649 


3,203 


1 4,244 


1,440 


773 


1,432 


1,414 


1,040 


1,709 


1,029 


427 


7.4 


* 3.4* 


10.9 


4.4 


10.3 


* 7.3 


14.3 


16.4 


23.4 


9,334 


3,441 


1,470 




4,414 


2,374 


* 3,741 


2,300 


2,004 


2,203 


2,333 


2,134. 


* 2*047 


7,237 


2,202 


" 2,149 


2,424 


2,423 


ki477 


737 


314 


'404 


2,171 


422 


931 


399 


304 


3.3 


2.4 


4.4 


3.4 


3.4 


* 4.3 


3.7 


9.4 


13.41 


3,233 


1,492 


303 


1,234 


3,407 


si, 112 


1,397 


1,094 


i.osy 


1,722 


1,971 


1,403 


1,334 


1 ,734 


1,744 


1,444 


1,434 


2,037 


3,394 


1,314 


411 


1,471 


2,744 


i 737 


1,237 


732 


404 


7,194 


3,011 


1,244 


2,904 


3,992 


* 1,419 


2,449 


1,704 


1,430 


2 1 742 * 


943 


497 


1 ,300 * 


2,391 


' 427 


1,113 > 


431 


324 


3,104 


2,147 


1,013 


2,443 0 


3,024 


1,293 


2,293 


1,439 


* 7,002 


* 3,711 


1,419 


444 


1 ,343 


7,940 


424 


1,124 


• 12 


732 


•,no 


3,329 


1,490 


3,171 


4,410 


1,434 


2,443) 1 


1,904 


1,413 


3,737 


1,434' 


497^ 


#• 1,424 


3, < 404, 


931 


1,304 


* 947 


741 


4,344 


3,343 


1,342 


3 441 ■* 


7,704 


2,097 


3,313 


2,292 


1,474 


2,3*1 


14* 


443 v 


1^090 


2,033 


- 324 


•940 


343 


243 


3,134 


1,493 


904 


2,334 


4,302 


1,043 


1.940 


J. 277 


423 


2,414 


1,010 


312 


1,092 


7,431 


473 


1,042 


703 


491 


33.4 


33.4 


39.4 


34.0 


43.1 


42.4 


44.4 


41.4 


34.3 


33.3 


34.9 


30.4 


31.4 


13.1 


14.1 


, 14.3 


14.4 


15.3 


2,431 


1,033' 


339 


1,234 


3,242 


499 


1,443 


479 


700 


3,404 


2,234 


1.021 


2,327 


7,012 


. . 1,909 


3,032 


2,071 


1,434 


1,771 


727 


244 


734 


1,977 


373 


433 


349 


472 


2,327 


1,404 


433 


1,044 


3,249 


993 


' 1.334 


922 


••2 


1,700 


709 


271 


712 


1,491 


341 


417 


314 


443 


2,422 


1,377 


440 


1,003 


3,093 


944 


1,230 


• 79 


•42 



Service 
Vuifceri 

14,964 
7,623 

44.9 
11,379 
1,319 
3,434 

20.4 
7,791 
2,233 
1,470 

11.0 
3,121 
1,449 



2,735 
5,774. 
2,321 
4,993 

2,975 
4,394 

3,142 
7,174 
2,022 
4,471 



2,434 
4S.9 
17.3 

2,439 

4,270 

1,720 
2,349 

1,432 
2,415 



Ha 

r«j>l oymn 

1,990 
1,979 
- 99.4 
3,904 
1,974 
931 
44.4 
3,449 
4,174 
429 
31.4 
1,429 
2,391 



570 
' 1,721 
490 
2,244 

» 709 
2,243 

912 
3,444 
440 

2,133 



. 931 
32.5 
11.5 

424 
3,243 

342 

1,241 

534 
T,143 



00 



ERJC 



42 ■ 



'J 



\ 



Table B-10. (Continued) 



SEVERE HARDSHIP: FULL-YEAR WORK FORCE 



i 



VWik r«<ie (OOO) 
HE (oo«) 

lie iMi^mt (i) 

ll£ Deficit ($ Hi Hi.**) 
11C A«tfi|f Def»eit <» 

irz (£*•) 

lfl Utidmct (X) 

1FZ Deficit ($ HilliMi) 

J FX Avrr j t e Deficit (J) 

If J (000) 

lfl Uciiruee (X) 

lfl Deficit ($ HillUM) 

lfl Average Deficit (J) 



fill LfU/^Hl lfl (000) . 
Tall Eifltywat lfl Deficit (J Mlll.u) 
Aer^aie CapWyaeet lfl (000) 
Aieyute £*jUy**nl I ft Deficit 

(J HilliMC) 

Capacity !*• Uy»eat in (000) 
C#»*cfty EapWyweat lfZ Deficit 

($ Hilii.w) 

Eakiacee Earaia t t Iff (000) 
Emluacee t*r.i.ji 1FI Deficit (| MillUaa) 
EakiscH Capacity* lfZ (000) 
£*luace« Capacity If* Deficit 
(* Hi Hi***) 



lit is lfZ (000) 

t*raUt> Su»»lc«eiit«ti«tt Rate -Tata 1 (1) 
Eeraiif* Saayleaealaliaa Rite-Vet «f 

Tf*ksfef l (X) 
If! K*l af Traatfert (000) 
If] Ket-af-Traasfer* Deficit 

(I Rjlliaat) 
If] laclueiat r««i Sliipf (000) 
in UcU«>aj T—4 Slaapa Deficit 

(J ttilli.M) 
lfl larltKliat la-Kiaa AH (000) 
If] lacluJias la-Kind A»« Deficit 

($ ThJliaaa) 



Mate 
f H|J-r 

41.4IS 
i,0<5 
11.4 
13,017 
2,594 
1,727 
4.0 
3>3* 
2,107 
713 
1.1 
1.540 
1.947 



1.1*4 
2,449 



(fjvf'tfclfbal, 

TxUiial, Mi 



23,492 
1,104 

7.4 
6,021 
3,341 

731 . 

3-1 
1.791 
2.441 

391 

\A 

2.212 



533 
1,355 



4,144 
1,001 
20.1 
2,299 
2.2M 
334 
7.0 
611 
2,035 
129 
2.7 
- 235 
1,415 



2 34 
441 



14,»79 
2.232 
15.0 
4.740 
2,132 
454 
4.4 
1.144 
1,743 
242 
l.t 
413 
1.572 



417 
472 



719 


254 


144 


315 


1.253 


502 


241 » 


504 


1,417 


444 


* 214 


444 


3,212 


1,733 


452 


424 


1.444 


412 


291 


544 


3,472 


1.757 


445 


1,051 


525 


192 


117 


215 


944 


340 


194 


374 


1,314 


• 593 


254 


447 


54.7 


44.5 


41.7 


40.1 


30.2 


21.2 


32.9 


31.2 


1,205 


525 


227 


453 


'2.474 


1.255 


442 


771 


725 


370 


114 


'240 


1.435 


•52 


220 


.< 343 


704 


34*3 


114 


229 


1,404 


440 


214 . 


'n 344 



• lue 
foliar 

24,224 
4.112 
14.4 
10,005 
2,433 
1,424 
4.5 
4.241 
2,334 
1,111 
3.9 
2,245 
2.021 



1,119 
2,571 
•32 
1,720 

1,233 * 
3,034 

1,540 
4,034 
45« 
1.229 



1,414 
39.2 
11.0 

1,424 
3,732 

1.004 
1,490 

941 
1.401 



(Cft ««J 

11,942 
1.155 
9.7 
3,034 
2.424 
544 
4.9 
1,325 
2.2a 
344 
3.2 
771 
2.009 



345 
111 

241 
494 

341 
990 

503 
1,275 
144 
354 



473 
34.3 
11.0 

520 

1.173 

350 
491 

344 

474 



(fyri at iveaj 

12,511 
* 1,923 
15.4 
4*393 
2,244 
797 
4.4 
1,424 
2.290 
444 
3.4 
•91 
1,999 



499 
1.-1*43 
399 
•33 

533 
1.295 

474 
1,442 
314 
5t7 



5t9 

44.0 
11.7 

703 
1.544 

394 
721 

372 
472 





r«ra 


Srrvir* 


Ha 


[UlrfurraJ 




Vi*flera 




3,754 


2,244 


9,522 


354 


1 ,034 


1,297 


3,441 


354 


27.5 , 


57.4 


34.1 


100.0 


2,577 


5,334 


.,-7,910 


2,101 


2.493 


4,114 ~ 


2,2t9 


.5.940 


445 


525 


1,405 


192 


11.4 


23.2 


14. • 


54-4 


U112 


1,395 


3.037 


974 


2,500 


2.459 


2 141 


5,049 


241 


325 


7'} 


133, 


7.5 


14.4 


7.4 


37.7 


513 


410 


1.271 


434 


2.074 


2.494 

9 


1,714 


3,253 




40*- 






275 


374 


927 


40 


405 


1.000 


1,924 


? 154 


192 


121 


445 


51 


394 


253 


1.391 


141 


294 


449 


1.107 


53 


751 


1,342 


2.494 


141 


441 


477 


1,242 


119 


1,011 


1,347 


2.957 


1,000 


157 


94 


559 


47 


244 


197 


1.094 


U* 


351 


414 


1,114 


192 


34.4 


34.1 


44.9 


30.4 


9.4 


17.4 


15.4 


13.9 


402 


434 


1,149 


144 


' 995 


1.144 


2,517 


• 12 


242 


309 


474 


130 


477 


714 


1,054 


- 341 


249 


305 


434 


124 


- 454 


704** 


979 


319 



CO 

cn 



ERIC 



42± 



422 



Table B^1Q V (Continued) 



INTERMEDIATE HARDSHIP: TOTAL WORK FORCE 



r**»# (ooo) * 

lit (009) 

lit l M fJ «V»<e i\V 

1IC Orftilt (J H.Dtu*.) 

JJt 4vrt»$« tVfirit (*) 

III (000) 

lit Jvi^wf (%) 

in Deficit ($ mutMi) 

lfX Avruge Defalt (f) 

in (600) 

in larUeftf* (X) , 

m Deficit (» Mlllaaa) 

in Aver.te Deffclt (J) 



r«n |^>]*y*«st lit (ooo) 

full EapUyaeat 1ft Deficit ($ MIDI...) > 

tr tafleyaeat lit (000) 
*A*V"ir bfUyMt HI Deficit , 

'($ MIMmi) 
Cecity bfliyMit IfX (000) 
Ci^ctty £*#Uy»eat III Deficit 

(J mill***) 

eaJuacea* t«r«i»x* 1ft (000) 

C*»»»c<4 UrmUf I IX Deficit ($ Hi 11 1ms) 

c«iuact4 c«a«city ire <ooo) 

CaWcc* feaaclty ire Deficit 
(J Mlllaaa) 



VLUm 

r«n«r 

15,309 
24.5 

jo, m 
5,s*4 

1.7 

14,359 

2,604 
2,197 

5.0 ' 
5, 112 
2,004 



4,339 
19,135 

,3.321 
• i375 

4,921 
12, Ml 

6,960 
13,304 
2,974 
7,313 



(ClrilielJ 



<C<«ft «M 



r.f» 

V<.iUii 



79,173 


7,123 


21,377 




37,141 


14,334 


14,603 


6,709 


3,709 


4,S31 


2,994 


7,744 


/ 


10,977 


2,509 


5,453 


3,013 


2,202 


1S.S 


42,9 


34.4 




29.4 


17.3 


32.4 


44.4 


49.4 


12,64* 


5,429 


12,344 




23,343 


4,442 


11,007 


4,093 


4,419 


2,734 


1,419 


r,4i4 




2,145 


2,549 


2,019 


2,021 


4,094 


2,200 


994 


2,402 




* 5,194 


1,474 


2,343 


1,341 


1,953 


7.3 


13.9 


11.2 




14.9 


14.3 


14.4 


21.4 


« 32.9 


S,974 


2,549 


4,033 




U.103 


4,091 


4,254 


3,432 


2,999 


2,714 


2,391 


2,51? 




2,714 


2,721 


2,421 


2,973 


2,947 


1,1S9 


499 


1,237 




3,394 


971 


1,314 


902. 


713 


3.9 


4.9 


3.9 




9.1 


4.4 


9.1 


14.3 


22.2 


2,56* 


995 


2,329 




7,331 


2,190 


3,179 


1,991 


1,793 


2,230 


1,930 


' 1,952 




2,149 


2,237 


2,091 


2,297 


2,399 


1,729 


745 


1,944 




3,737 


1,043 


1,731 


543 


734 


4,374 


1,433 


4,424 




9,333 


2,433 


4,349 


2,31 K 


2,049 


1,239 


554 


1,535 




2,973 


921 


1,392 


~ 742 


379 


3,191 


1,410 


3,794* 




7,526 


2,033 


3,443 


2,009 


942 


1,99? 


944 


2,044 




4,174 


1,137 


1,923 


1,049 


949 


3,474 


2,254 


5,101 




10,904 


3,057 


4,444 


2,947 


2,214 




994 


2,149 




4,579 


1,293 


2,091 


1,203 


977 


3,472 


2,344 


3,449 




12,549 


3,312 


3,519 


3,317 


2,777 


1,031 


509 


1,317 




2,440 


447 


1,139 


434 


319 


2,900 


1,257 


3,324 




4,334 


1,492 


2,900 


1,764 


433 



ftrivfca 

14,94*' 
10,494 
41.4 

I9,;w 

1,149 
4,349 
23.4 

11,913 

2,743 
2,741 
14.3 
3,474 
2,933 



3,373 
4,S49 
2,419 
4,947 

3,401 
10,243° 

3,927 
10,995 
2,249 
4,043 



' l,*»o 

1,974 

¥9.4 
4,492 
2,447 
1,014 

30.9 
4,944 
4,912 
744 

39.4 
2,474 
3.246 , 



593 
2,199 

722 
2,942 

S 742 
2,442 

979 
4,M4 

474 
2,495 



lie u ire (ooo) 4,014 i,3d2 795 

Ejraiajs Sfcaaleacatetlaa JUte~7*t«l (X) 69,1 67.7 50.3 

ttraiaft S«f»p 1e«eat«t iaa R«tc*K«t af 29.6 • 32.0 27 3 

Treacfeta (1) *\ 

in Vtt at Tr«a»fcra,(0OO) • 3,991 1,497 714 

in Xet-*f-7r«asfers Deficit - 9,691 3,704 1 437 

(S miliaaal 

IF! lacluAUf Tv4 ti*ft (000) , 2,427 1,129 691 

in lurlwa'iaf T—4 St*»i>* Deficit 5,606 2,669 622 
(* Mill!..*) 

lh rarluJU* la-Kl.e" %i4 {000.) % 2,739 1,112 669 

in Iac1u4ia« U'%i%4 Aid Deficit 5,209 2,619 796 
(* Mlllaai) ' . * \ 



1,901 
67.7 
26.9 

1,779 
'6,164 

1,219 
2,113 

1,179 
1.994 



3,925 
34.4 
12.1 

6; 569 
11,975' 

3,269 
4,343 

' 3,164 
6,290 



974 
36.4 
13.3 

1,271 
3,339 

932 
2,015 

917 
1,937 



1,793 
34.4 
11.4 

2,109 
5,234 

1,640 
. 2,904 

1,413 
2,469 



1,06* 

32.7 
11.2 

1,190 
3,279 

974 

1,741 

434 
1,496 



967 
32.3 
13.2 

915 
2,506 

494 

1,525 

494 

1,491 



3,599 
36.4 
13,4 

3,751 
9,914 

2,454 
5,0Q2 

2,574 
*,447 



1,012 
24.7 
9.4 

919 
4,297 

743 
2,095 

722 
1,949 



423 



Table B-ll. HARDSHIP IN METROPOLITAN AND NONMETROPOLITAN AREAS \H 1979 



SEVERE HARDSHIP: TOTAL WORK FORCE 



U,fl >»,.. (000) 
, III iooo) 

lit l*i|* M » (J) 
.1IC Defiilt (I'Mtlliw,,) 
* 1IC Avrr« ( r> Drii< Ji ($) 

lit («*) , 

lit Lcf4r.ce (1) 

irr % Deficit o ni Hi*..) 

IIX Avrn t r Deficit (}) 

in («jo) 

ID I.citVnc* (X) 

in Deficit ($ fitin.,,) 

1FI Av*r«|r Drffrlt (|) 

r«n EifUjrMit in (ooo) 

Ml m. y Mt 11X Deficit ($ Hi Mi...) 
A*> s w*tc LmpUymrnt »X (000) 
Mr^njtr r«p|.y»r.t lit Deficit 

($ Hill,...) 
C«j>*city r» r Uy^«t III (000) 
C« r «city Uj-U^ni lit Deficit 

($ Hilli»«0 
rnfc«.rr4 e.r.i.f. in* (000) v'* 
Crt.nce* C>ra( M » WX Deficit ($ Willi,..) 
UVi.ee* C*»«eity I Ft (000) 
C«ft*«ce4 Cecity lfT Deficit 

($ ntuiMi) 



lie u ire (ooo) 

C«r.i. t . 5w»pl*«e.i*ii.. 7t*tc-T*t*l (X) 
t^i.i. x t S«j>j>Ic.«-.t.ti.. K«le-Met .f 

Tf«.»fera (1) 
, in Jtet *f Tr«.»frr» (000) 
Ifl V«t-*f-Ti.i.»frr* Deficit 

(J Mlli.M) 

in l.ciudi.j r—4 si*ft (ooo) 

If J UcUdimi r—4 5t«t#i Deficit 

($ HiUi...) 
in I.elu4i.* I.-Kin4 Aid (000) 
Ifl l.clurfi., tm'Ximd Aid Deficit 

(I flllli...) 



17,349 

29,300 
l.tH 
4,197 
10.2 

19.457 
2.423 
4,315 
5.4 
• ,072 

J,«41 



4,247 
13,110 

5,525 
12,325 

4,442 
1 1*7*3 

7,317 
14,344 

4,112 
10,914 



5,432 
44,3 
22,1 

4,323 
14,174 

4.042 
4,904 

3,157 
4,342 



I «»JII.M»_I 

46,103 
9,122 
19.1 
13,434 
1,494 
4,339 
9.3 
It, 974 
2,514 
2,371 
3.1 
4,335 
1,437 



3,379 
7.444 
3,030 
4,914 

3,441 
4,474 

3,937 
10,149 
2,435 
4,195 



2,444 
43.4 
22.7 

3.344 
4,240 

2,213 
3,743 

2,101 
3,417 



uk*a 

Ctmi»«J Cliy 

14^92 
3,479 
22.2 
4,772 
1,441 
2,199 
• 13.3 
3,903 
2,445 
1,320 
4.0 
2,414 
1,432 



1,444 
4,004 
1,559 
3,727 

1,403 
4,314 

.2,015 
5,514 
1,377 
3,350 



1,304 
40.4 
17,4 

1,407 
4,737 

1,210 
2,034 

1,119 
1,917 





Lrfcfc Tk«. 


Sm|1 SrtSA 


SmI| voa 


Owl 1 14* 




Swt!r4* _ 


1 HlJllM 


C*NtMj Cll] 


Sul^llt. 


4HSA 


Faff 


29,314 


34,590 


13,905 


14.444 


3l/,/91 


3,315 


5,443 


4,247 


3,974 ' 


4.293 


10,444 


1,414 


11,4 


23.9 


25.0* 


23.4 


30.4 


42.4 


4,444 


14,044 


4,433 


7,411 


22,491 


4,711 


1,593 


1,499 


1 ,449 / 


1 ,724 


2,044 


3,322 


2,159 


3.434 


2,073' 


1,745 


3,043 


501 


7.3 


11.1 


13.4 


9.4 


. 14.4 


15.1 


5,049 


4,443 


5,043 


3 434 


11, 794 


1 023 


2,5(7 


2,313 


2,434 


2|l74 


* 2,321 


2^040 


1,051 


2,014 


1,174 


439 


2,474 


245 


3.4 


3.4 


7.4 


4,5 


7.4 


4.4 


'1,937 


3,717 


2,344 


1,414 


4,753 


544 


1,443 


1,445 


1,959 


1,*44 


1,744 


2,144 


1,713 


2,904 


1,542 


1,325 


3,791 


374 


3,442 


4,244 


3,530 


2,734 


4,245 


70S 


1,491 


2,475 


1,359 


1,114 


- 2,944 


152 


3,190 


3,404 


3,114 


2,294 


4,445 


233 


1,454 


3,141 


1,722 


1,459 


4,252 


443 


4,134 


7,047 


3,992 


3,093 


9,449 


* 934 


1,942 


3,440 


2,442 


1,374 


4,401 


454 


4,474 


4,140 


4,444 


3,513 


10,442 


955 


1,274 


2,137 


1,193 


944 


2,547 


124 


2,445 


4,791 

4 


2,749 


2,022 -** 




200 


1,342 


2,544 


1,424 


1,154 


3,444 


415 


31,3 


47.3 


43.3' 


32.5 


47.5 


47.1 


27.4 


22,9 


t 19.4 


27.1 


14.7 


^ 22.5 


1,540 


2,954 


1,472 


j 1,244 


4,131 


349 


3,503 


4,414 


3,442 


2,731 


9,131 


740 


1,004 


1,447 


1,044 


742 


2,444 


242 


1,747 


3,120 


1,442 


1,239 


4,005 


524* 


942 


1,753 


."' 


744 


2,344 


244 


1,499 


2,924 


1.735 


1,191 


3,437 


523 




A2o 




Table B-Jl. (Continued) 



SEVERE HARDSHIP: FULL-YEAR WORK FORCE 



V«il rw«r (000) 

lit (000) 

lit Im*4.i*e (1) 

III Drf.cil U H«IIM 

Uf. Avr ( .|r DrficJt (}) 

I»C (000) 

IF! Uri4fMc (X) 

ITt Drficit (} HllIiMt) 

IfX Average Deficit (J) 

in (ooo) 

in lac 14. ace (X) 

in Deficit O Hi ) lieat) 

in Averse Deficit, ($) 

run t*r laWeat in (ooo) 

r«n u^uyW.t in Drum (j mm***) 

A4e<|u*le tapleyaeat I>X (000) 
A«Va«*te Eaaleyaeat Itt Deficit 

($ Hllli.ee) 
Cecity Caaleyacat Itt (OOO) 
Cj»«city UfltyMii m Deficit 

O Hilliaee) 
Caaaacca" Eeralaaa in (000) 
CaeaaeeO Cereiajt I Ft Deficit ($ Hi I lie**) 
taaaaceO Cecity in (OOO) 
Cnaenrea' Capacity in Deficit 

O Hi Mi*..) 



Ill ia in (000) 

Eeraiaee SuaalcaeaUl Im Bate -Tela I (X) 
Earaiefs Suitaleaeatetiea Hate-Met af 

Traasfera (X) «. 
irt Net af Treatfera (000) 
in y«fef-Tr«a»feca Deficit 

(I Hilliaaa) 
in IecluOiaa. t—4 Staeei (000) 
If! larluOiej T—4 Staeea Deficit 

(5 HUIieee) 
IF1 lecluOfea. Ie-Kia4 Aid (000) 
IFI lacluaUaa. Im-Ximd Aid Deficit 

($ Mlltae*) 



Utiae 

Si, 294 
1.344 
14.3 
20,9(4 
2,512 
3,275 
S.t 
7,407 
2,323 
1,74* 
3.0 
3.525 
1,994 



2,047 
4,473 
1.455 
2,155 

2,391 
5,542 

2,117 
7.311 ' 
1,141 
2,134 



2,559 
44.0 
20.4 

2,407 
4,030 

J, 401 

3,045 

1,537 
2,*01 



5*54 Ui|f SttSA Uiae UtSA 

I Hi I Ha* « £'«'.'») .Clil SwIO^i tx 



33,422 
«,332 

13.0 
11,937 
2,525 
1,494 

5.4 
4,133 
2,439 

912 

2.7 
1,171 
2,449 



1,043 
2,354 
714 
1,551 

1,224 
2,143 

1,473 
3,975 
404 
1,143 



1,321 
44.2 
21.4 

1,349 
3,292 



1.433 



117 

1,571 



12.101 
1,173 
15.5 
4,929 
2,431 
151 
7.1 
2,175 
2,534 
511 
4.2 
1,002 
1,959 



512 
1,155 
' 391 
127 

514 
1,371 

749 
2,044 
311 
441 



414 

40.4 
14.3 

734 
1,151 

459 
•51 

442 
•10 



21,321 
2,459 
11.5 
4,004 
2,443 
•34 
3.9 
1,951 
2,342 
401 
1.9 
•41 

— 2,145 



550 
1,201 
311 
724 



1,492 

724 
1,901 
244 

523 



443 
52.0 
24.4 

413 
1,434 

3*5 
712 

375 
740 



CtSA 

let* TUea 

LP«MJS9 

24,874 
4,014 
14.1 
10,027 
2,491 
1,511 

4.4 * 
3,474 
2,197 
154 
3.4 
1,455 
1,934 



1,005 
2,117 
474 
1,304 



1,145 
2,479 

1,344 
3,354 
534 
973 



1,231 
45.9 
- 20.4 

1,250 
2,734 

744 
1,412 

720 
1,331 



S— 11 U&A 
Cratiel, Cltjf 

11,352 
1,941 

17.2 
4,775 
2,451 

Ml 

7.4 
1?177 
2,231 

441 

4.1 

932 
1,990 



333 
1,090 
354 
494 

412 
1,512 

704 
1,404 
274 
304 



443 

44.3 
17.7 

492 

1,533 



374 
713 



friMll SrtSA 


4M5*'** 








Fer« 


13,422 


25,412 


2,522 


2,044 


5,901 


1,424 


15.3 


23.0 


40.7 


3,252 


17,411 


4,224 


2,542 


2,942 


4,114 


740 


2 400 


544 


5.5 


*9.3 


13.4 


1,597 


54,994 


447 


2,159 


2,375 


2,442 


317 


M.330 


194 


2.9 


5.2 


7.7 


723 


2,744 


SOS 


1,147 




2,404 


472 


1,400 


254 


1.024 


3,470 


440 


314 


952 


44 


409 


1,911 


122 


554 


1,447 


322 


1,297 


4,490 


440 


437 


2,111 .J 


314 


1,550 , 


5,542 


154 


257 


742 


47 


447 


1,442 


91 


541 


1,945 


324 


47.7 


44.4 


43.4 


25.5 


14.1 ' 


21.9 



544 

1,205 



557 
442 



544 
411 



2,014 
4,451 



1,233 
2,394 



1,194 
2,303 



241 
470 



191 



191 
472 



ERIC 



42G 



[Table B<1. '(Continued) 



/ 
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INTERMEDIATE HARDSHIP: TOTAL WORK FORCE 



U»rk r»rrr (OOO) 

IIC (000) , 

l» larlariue (1) 

IIC Prilrli (S H(llftaa) 

IIC Avrr.j* Officii (t) 

III (000) 

IFI WciaWe (X) 

IfY Deficit (J Killleaa) 

1FT Ave r«|e Deficit ($) 

in (ooo) 

IFl iMdaYata (X) 
IF! Deficit (J HDJU..) 
*JF1 Average Deficit ($) 

Full Eapltyaeat lit (000) 
full £*t>lay«*at m Deficit (J HIJIlaaa) 
A4c«u»lr taplayaeat j>X (000) 
A4««u«ie Caalayaeat If* Deficit 

(I flilllaaa) 
C* P *f i ty taflayaeat tJt (000) 
Cecity eaplayaeat III Deficit 

(I tfllllaaa) 
Ca*«aee4 U/mimgt m (000) 
Eaaaare* taralata I FX Deficit ($ HlJllw) 
CaJUaeea" C*»*cily I FX (000) 
t*k..cr« C*».eiiy IF! Deficit 

(9 Hllliaaa) 



Ite la IFZ (000) 

Earaiaj* Su»»le*«aUtlas Rate-Tata] (X) 
Zaraia|g S»»»lea*atatlaa JUte-Vet at 

Traaaffii (1) 
IFI Vet af Traatfera (000) 
IFI Vet-af-Traatfera Dctlclt 

(S MIIUm) 
1FJ Iaclw4iat T—4 SUaat (000) 
IFI laeluJla* T—4 Staaaa Deficit 

(J Hllllaaa) 
IFI Iaclw41at Ja«Kla4 Ala (000) 
IFI Ue).«i. t Ja-Xla4 All Deficit 

(5 Hllllaaa) , 



Jun4t 

VISA 

40,692 
2S.C64 
31. ■ 
S0,4U < 

1.973 
10,337 
13.1 
30,339 

2.441 

4.442 

14,424 
2.232 



7,114 
20.4JJ 

4.471 
17.444 

Mil 

24,345 

1,413 
27.J47 

5,404 
15,40* 



1,074 
34.7 
19.0 

4,332 
23,420 

4,254 
12,924 

4,044 
I2,27t 



I ftillUa_« reaireljCllj 

44,103 
13,519 
29.5 
24,347 
1,939 
5,529 
12.0 
14.549 
3.000 
3,431 
7.4 
7,715 
2,249 



4,209 
11,393 
3/537 
9,719 

4,442 
13,324 

4,911 
15.315 
3,044 
4,471 



large 

sn\A .-H.Uifki 



tnsA 

L#»« Tfcaa 
I fflllfaa 



U~\\ SrtSA 
frNtgaj c ity *• 



s**ii knsA 



Out. 14a 



4,177 
37.9 
19.0 

4,479 
12,127 

3.331 
7,044 

3,224 
4,729 



I4.S92 


29,510 


34,590 


15,905 


14, 6*4 


34.291 


3,315 


5,400 


4.119 


12,077 • 


5,417 


4,240 


15.295 


1,717 


32.5 


27.7 


34.9 


34.4 


33. S 


42.1 


53.9 


11.343 * 


14,944 


24,294 


11,342 


12,712 


34,401 


4,951 


r.ioi 


1,427 


2,012 


1,991 


2,031 


2.404 


3,194 


2,424 


2,705 


5,007 


2,729 


2,274 


4,433* 


459 


17. • 


9.2 


14.5 


17.2 


- 12.2 


IS. 3 


19.9 


4,432 


7,754 


13,770 


7,759 


4,011 


14,197 


1,534 


3.127 


2,144 


2,750 


2,443 


2,439 


2,735 


2,327 


1 ,449 


1,542 * 


3,031 


1,779 


1,232 


4,062 


404 


11.1 , 


5.4 


4.4 


11.2 


4.7 


11.2 


12.3 


4,343 


3,442 


4,43* 


4,039 


2,404 


4,392 


•74 


2,349 


2,174 


2,190 


2,270 


2,077 


2,113 * 


2,134 


2,113 


2.094 


3,705 


2,044 


1,459 


4,444 


449 


5,904 


3,444 


9,502 


5,322 


4,140 


12,304 


1,439 


1,401 


» 1.735 


2,935 


1,414 


1,319 


3,334 


174 


5,204 


4,542 


7,479 


4,371 < 


3,301 


'9,103 


324 


2,334 


2,3a 


4,234 


2,244 


1,942 


5,492 


434 ' 


4,449 


4,477 


11,214 


4,234 


4,914 


15.055 


1,414 


2,544 


2,437 


4,313 


2,443 


2,034 


5.921 


. 394 


4,144 


7,149 . 


12,432 


-7,-137 


3.495 


14.434 


1,417 


1,573 


1,511 


2,514 


1,344 


1,132 


3.019 


139 


4,439 


4,032 


4,737 


3.145 


2,472 


7.944 


2 74 


2,142 


1,9*5 


3,497 


2,147 


1,744 


5.394 


574 


34.5 


41.3 


39.5 


34.1 < 


45.0 


39.0 


• 31.1 


14.3 


21.9 


19.0 


14.0 


22.7 


15.4 


,11.1 


2,345 


2,114 


4,054 


2,294 


1,740 ~ 


5.412 


535 


7,230 


5,577 


10,392 


4,143 


4,434 


14,554 


1.192 ; 


1,797 


1,534 


2,923 


1,700 


1,223 


3.935 


394 


3,459 - 


3,145 


5,442 


3.5M 


2,371 


7.473 


•23 % 


1,725 


1,501 


2,414 


1,424 


1,194 


3.145 


392 


3,429 


3,100 


5,549 


3.257 

t 


2,292 


T.344 


415 






f 












427 



Table B-12. HARDSHIP IN 1979 DISAGGREGATED BY GEOGRAPHIC REGION 



SEVERE HARDSHIP: TOTAL WORK FORCE 



«A.f» F.Mr (009) 
HE (000) " 

ire u>i4f>M» (i) 

11C Drffcit (I Hlllihat) 
1IC Avrr.jr Drflrit (S) 

ire (ooo) 

ire i«*iaVa<* (i) 

lie Deficit ($ miiicMt) 

11X Averaar Deficit (|) ' 

in (ooo) 

1F1 laCi4ra<e (1) 

in Deficit (| Hlllieaa) 

!F1 Average Deficit (|) 

full Eaflayarat ]fT (000) 
Full bpltyMtt in Deficit ($ Hilll.aO 
A4**jwetr r»pl«y«rnl ITL (000) 
Adr^unr E*f lwywrat 1IX Deficit 

(S 11*11 (Ml) 

Capacity Eaf»leya*-at 1IX (000) 
Capacity r^l.y^nt ire Deficit* 

(s miiieaa) 

•Enh««ce« e«rn|n|« 1IX (000) 

Ea*«ace4 in Deficit (S him...) 

T,J,**er4 C«p«rity» HX (000) 

Eahaece* Capacity Ifl Deficit 

(j miiiMt) 



nc im ire (ooo) 

Eaiaiaft Supplant ttiea Kate-Tat *1 (1) 
Eiraiagt Supplraeatatiea X* it -Met af 

Traaafert (1) 
in Met af Traaaftrt (000) 
in *et-ef<»Tr«e«f«rg Deficit 

($ Hillieae) 
in l«rluei« c !"•♦« Staapt (000) 
in laclueiag fee* Staapg Deficit 

(* thllieaa) 
in laclwei M U*Xie4 Aid (000) 
in larlueUc Ia-Xia4 Aie Deficit 

U Hilliaaa) 



lllg)4»4 

4,954 
1,56* 
22,9 
2,S*0 
J. 644 
6*5 
. 9,4 
1,417 
2.249 
21* 
*.3 
434 
1,3*4 



1,004 
424 
• 73 

142 
1,191 

3«2 
1,349 
371 
794 



*32 
54.4 
24.3 

474 
1,0*J 

274 
374 

255 
3*1 



Hj441. 


E«»t r ki*«U 


•tlenjlc 


Cm! ill _ 


i 19,407 


21,409 


5,1*4 


4,911 


21,4 


22,9 


7,197 


4,9»9 * 


1,423 


1,909 


1,912 


2,032 


9,9 


9.3 


4,429 


5.139 


2,354 


2,529 


491 


1,007 


4,4 


4,4 


1,413 


1,907 


1,411 

a 


1,494 



1,35) 
3,074 
1,221 
2,431 

1,444 
3,501 

1,4*4 
4,249 
1,044 
2,534 



1,209 
50,4 
11.5 

1,459 
3,414 

740 
1,372 

737 
1,303 



1,5*9 
3,390 
1,334 
3,032 

1,444 
3,915 

1,445 
4,744 
1,147 
2,714 



1,457 
50.4 
21,9 

1,544 
3,459 

9*9 
1,452 

•01 

1,545 



Cratfl 


4IUMIC 


CrM ral 


£?«L'fJ 


9,522 


19,710 


7,012 


» 11,<25 


^27^9 




2,033 


3,152 




25.9 


24,9 


21*. 7 


5,274 


9,110 


3,724 


5,112 


2,050 


1,439 


1,932 


1,»69 




2,442 


1,079 


1 ,454 


11.4 


13.2 


15.3 


14.0 . 


2,377 


5,434 


2,470 


3,150 


2,154 


2,290 


2,473 


2,344 


532 


1,345 


602 


1,004 


Jit 


7.2 


4.4 


4 5 


•43 


2,415 


1,214 


1,942 




1 ,795 


2,017 


1,144 


440 


1,453 


793 


1,240 


1,722 


4,091 


1,437 


2,910 


440 


1,*34 . 


470 


1,029 


1,3*4 


3,354 


1,591 


2,311 


947 


2,014 


104 


1,425 


2,070 


4,597 


2,145 


3.244 


9M 


2,171 


145 


1,445 


2,203 


5,149 


2,454 


3.433 


599 


l.»7 


579 


491 


1,211 


2,952 


1,420 


2,047 


770 


1,732 


751 


1,159 


51.7 


43.4 


44.2 


39.1 


25.7 


21,7 


15.9 " 


17.1 


• 19 


1,929 


•07 


2,334 


1,494 


4,212 


. 2,140 


-3,197 


511 


1,234 


529 


934 


774 


1,944 


140„ 


1,435 


497 


1,172 


509 


903 


755 


1,455 


•17 


1,573 



6,011 
1,574 
24.2 
3,030 
1.93* 
£•9 
11.5 
1,527 
2,215 
3*3 
4,* 
703 
1,442 



523 
1,095 

410 
' 415 

393 
1,249 

419 

3,402 
353 
711 



449 

44.3 
24.3 

322 
1,100 

334 
430 

351 
411 



16,412 
3,393 

21.4 
6,360 
1,772 
1,403 

10.7 
4,249 
2,333' 

3.9 
1,470 
1,402 



l,40f 
299 
1.224 
2,411 

1.312 
3,*2* 

1.645 
3,923 
1.070 
2,313 



1.133 
43.0 
22.3 

1,401 
'3.149 

930 

1.321 

913 
1.470 



ERIC 



.428 



Table B-12. (Continued) 



SEVERE HARDSHIP : HALF-YEAR WORK FORCE 



Vwrt f«#,«r (OOO) 
ill (OOf) 
lIC 1i7«I«Vim* ixi 
* HE IWitit (J HiM(yni) 
lie Avrt*|* Drficit (I) 
11X (000) 

11Z luriaVute (X) » 
1« Deficit (J Ml Hi.,,.) 
1»T Avrtaj* Deficit (|) 

„ in (ooo) 
in i*c (x) 

in Deficit (J Mlliaae) 
IT! Average Deficit ($) 



Full r-e-l.y^.i m (OOO) 
fyll Ualey*<-at \Tt Deficit ($ Millie) 
A«V«,u«te r.pj.y^rm 1IC (OOO) 
AeY<uetc e-ploywai in Deficit 

(J HllliMl) 

Capacity E^l.y^.i ire (000) 
Capacity £*»Uy»«jit IfX Deficit 

($ mniM») 

C«h««cc4 Carnjaft JFX (000). 

lUuaCea Car.iejs 1»X De/icil ($ Mlliaae) 

tmk**cr4 Capacity ITZ (000) 

Ea**aree Caaarity ITZ Deficit 

($ Jlillieee) 



lie u ire (oot) 

Cerafefla Swyeleaentatiee Jtatc-TeUl (1) 
^'•'•X* Swleaeetatie* JUi r -*rt ef 

Traesfert (*) 
4Jy Vat ef'Traeafert (000) 
in Xet~ef»Traesf*xa Deficit 

($ MilllMi) ' 
in laclu4iat T—4 Stawea (OOO) 
IF! laclw«ia| T—4 ftama Deficit 

(J MUleee) 
IF! lacl««ii f l.-Ki.e Aia (OOO) 
in Inrlufiaa, ]a>Kia4 Me Deficit 

(J Hillieaa) 



Krv 

5.«04 

1.035 
17. • 

2,304 

343 

4.4 

•St 
2,144 

149 

2.1 

293 
1.729 * 



251 
4«« 
117 

344 

295 
431 

334 
791 
150 
274 



2«a 

55,7 
25.4 

2«5 ' 
404 

159 

233 fl 

151 
234 



MteeW 

At Un tie 

13,779 
2,449 
14. • 
4,377 
2,404 
1,044 

4.9 
2,343 
2,341 

324 

3.3 

944 
1,791 



723 
1,437 

594 
1,114 

749 

1,727 

953 
2,372 
449 



7M 
31.3 
19.1 

• 74 

2,047 

437 
•07 

434 

775 



East 






£att 


Veat 






XwfU 


Korta 




, Sawta 


South 






CrnlraJ 


Cmi raj 


At 1*1, tic 


Cmtial 


Crill >al 






(•.574 


«,031# 


15.742 


3.S44 


».732 


5,004 


14,154 


3,327 




3,394 


1,412 


2.114 


1.0(5 


2,437 




';!*» 


21.3 


24,1 


71.7 


21. \ 




7.943 


- a 


7.942 


3.342 


3,230 


2.7M 


5,594 


2,3U 




2,3U 


2,340 


2,474 


2,345' 


2,297 


1,192 


•JL 


1 .543 


447 


1,011 


441 


1,014 


4.4 


• .2 


9.9 


11.4 


10.4 


• .• 


7.2 




1 ,323 


3,2M 


1.391 


2,304 


934 




2,' 341 


2,02« 


2, Of* 


2,343 


2.274 


2,121 


2^204 


594 


314 


•41 


343 


407 


254 


5*1 


3.2 


3.9 


3.5 


4,2 


4.2 


5.2 


4.1 


1.132 # 


353 


1,544 


•07 


1,214 


499 


1,010 


1,499 


1,744 


1,795 


2,224 


2,104 


1,934 


1,737 


•07 


434 


1,047 


449 


714 


, 304 


700 




•30 


2.121 


944 


1 ,344 






'*03 


212 


755 


334 


475 


1H 


• *339 


1.113 


435 


1,371 


470 


•54 


323 


• 17 


•99 


529 


1,190 


324 


•25 


342 


7*1 


1,9S1 


1,133 


2.303 


1.237 


1,»92 


724 


1,473 


1,059 


371 


1,331 


402 


•59 


3«3 


90S 


2,414 ~ 


1,245 


• 3,004 . 


2.449 


2,144 


•44 


2,047 


471 


234 


377 


273 


374 


144 


423 


•to 


342 


1.041 


324 


744 


250 


4*4 


" 941 


324 


1,201 


507 


7C0 


339 


734 


50. 0 


52.1 


44.9 


45.4 


4o. a 


41.3 


42. • 


9* 


24.7 


21.1 


14,4 


17.4 


22.0 


20.4 


•34 


4M 


1,234 


57S 


•33 


344 


H* 


2,145 


937 


2,342 


1,321 


1,927 


727 


1,234 


H3 


305 


742 


J 317 


559 


240 


359 


1,019 


507 


1,237 


433 


1.095 


449 


923 


337 \ 


299* 


734 


' 304 


343 


234 


545 


975 




1,144 


412 


1,047 


435 


• 90 



ERIC 



t 
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"fable B-12. (Continued) 1 



Votfc iu, f , (000) 

lit (000) 

Ut larlrteate (S) 

11C Deficit ($ Htllioaa) 

11C Average Drjiclt ($) 

lit (000) * 

11X lncier.ee (X) 

IIC Deficit ($ Milli...) 

lit Average Deficit (fX 

in (ooo) 

in Ucatftart (X) 
' in Deficit ($ mm...) 

If! Xveraje Deficit f$) 



Full rapliyweat in (000) 
lfwll/c»|'Uywat in Deficit ($ Hilliaaa) 
AeWuate taaUyacet 1IT (000) 
Adequate F>»Uy»cet in Deficit 

fj HiUiM«) 
Capacity Caplayaret ire (000) 
Capacity Eafliywal 1FZ Deficit 

(J Hi! lieu) 
enhance*: Carnlne* in (000) * 
LtUuacctf e«raia t « 1IX Deficit ($ Hilliaaa) 
Enhance** C*».clty in (000) 
C*haace«1 Capacity in Deficit 

<$ Hilliaaa) 



lie ia ire (oot) 

turning* Supplcaeetatiaa JUtt-Tat.l (X) 
Carting* Soyalc-aeatatiaa Hate-Met af 

Traasfcra (X) 
IF! h'et af Traatfera (000) 
in N«t-af -Trias far ■ Deficit 

($ Hilliaaa) 
in lacluaiag Tm*4 St**». (000) 
in laclwiiag T—4 Steaae Deficit 

($ Mllieaa) 
in Wlu«in» ln-JCUe A14 (000) 
IF! !ocluaiu» 1m Kiae Ale Deficit 

(j KitiiMi) 



SEVERE 


HARDSHIP: 


FULL-YEAR WORK FORCE*. 












Caat 


Vrat 






t.at 


Vrat 






ntuu 


Jfeftfc 


Xorth 




South ■ 


5«itk 


Sfxitk 






e*^i-Aj^ 


Ml-MIC £rai/fi 


OMjrej 




At U MIC 


feat tag 


Cmiil 


K<>unt at ■ 


fariftc 


4«924 


13,797 


15*157 


4,740 




13,330 


3,034 


4.200 


4,105 


11.747 


729 


1,9*4 


2,400 


1,405 




2,351 


1,049 


1.349 


741 


1.734 


14,1 


14.4 


15.1 • 


24.7 




14.9 


21.4 


14.9 


19.0 


14.9 


1,141 


5,333 


4,471 


4,152 




4.442 


2.144 


4.242 


2,310 


4.543 


2.J34 


2,443 


2 494 


2,955 




2,403 


2,413 
444 


2.744 


2,937 


2,594 


2*7 


792 


*442 


459 




1,104 


734 " 


300 


4*5 


5.4 


5.7 


5.4 


4.4 




4.2 


4.7 


9.4 


7.3 


5.7 


427 


J ,900 


2 104 


954 




2,374 


1,224 


1.749 


714 


1,409 


2.3SO 


2,400 


2)441 


2,012 




2,151 


2,324 


2.425 


2.340 


2.419 


124 


397 


425 


232 




411 


274 


444 


193 


342 


2.4 


2.9 


2*7 


3.4 




Me? 


5.5 


5.4 




3.2 


244 


744 


155 


439 




1,191 


441 


995 


*404 


749 




1,477 


2,011 


1.977 




-1.927 


2,341 


2.234 


2,212 


1.942 ' 


151 


497 


540 


210 




725 


322 


325 


192 


414 


357 


1,039 


1,143 


543 




1.544 


744 


1,219 


441 


491 


101 


344 


374 


143 




473 


213 


325 




290 


227 


745 


723 


219 




919 


443 


724 


.199 


524 


191 


553 


433 


341 




424 


347 


549 


237 


494 


473 


1,255 


1.4*4 


425 




1,497 


1,024 


1,540 


543 


1.147 


230 


490 


744 


394 




924 


435 


425 


244 


' 405 


433 


1,431 


1.973 


920 




2,302 


1.209 


1,744 


494 


1.540 


44 


303 


292 


112 




331 


141 


259 


74 


221 


111 




353 


' 140 




449 


344 


559 


144 


345 


213 


441 


702 


404 




441 


343 


540 


252 


524 


52.7 


49. t 


50.7 


49.4 




44.1 


42.1 


39.5 


35.4 


42.7 


21.3 


14.1 


20.1 


24.1 




20.1 


13.4,: 


15.4 


14.3 


11.2 


210 


444 




345 




444 


423 


422 


245 


544 


474 


1,549 


N 1.415 


712 


• 


1.969 


1,041 


3,501 


541 


1.270 


* 1U 


349 


400 


224 ' 




554 


243 


401 


174 


342 


214 


434 


744 


420 




943 


543 


471 


343 


400 


112 


332 


391 


221 




577 


234 


397 


174 


353 


202 


409 


734 


414 




• 490 


504 


437 


353 


455 
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HARDSHIP IN 1979 IN A SAMPLE OF STATES 



SEVERE HARDSHIP: . TOTAL WORK FORCE 



Work Tuitr (OOO) 

lie (ooo) 

'lit Inririf-Htr (X) 
11C Deficit (J HIHi«w.) 
lit Average Deficit (5) 
11C (000) 
1FE UeleVace (X) 
1)1 Deficit (J rljlllsas) 
•I IX Avrrtae *Deflclt (J) 
111 (000) 
If I lacUeacc (X) 
in Deficit (5 Millions) 
Ifl Average Deficit ($) 




2,744 

729 
24.2 
1,362 
1,44« 

334 
12.4 * 

•47 
2,422 

223 

4.1 

412 
1*433 



Xwtk 
Cersll* 




full f^l.^.i IIX (000) 
Full Faplwyeeat lit Deficit (J Hi !>!•••) 
A4e«,o«tc e*f>l*y»ri«t irt (000) 
AJ«^u«te E*pUy*«at 1»X Deficit 

(I Hilliaas) 
C«»«city r v UyMit 1FX (000) 
C.y.rity e»tf *y»cst 1FX Deficit 

(J Mllleaa) 
e*»«ace4 e«rni«t« 1IX (000) 
t*kw4 E« raises 1IX Deficit (J HU1U..) 

e**«ic«-« c«»«citv ire (ooo) 

E*k.»ct4 C«»«city 1IX Deficit 
(5 Millie**) 



1,024 
2,143 
914, 
1,924 

1,094 
2,430 , 

1,201 
2,777 
400 
1,704 



243 
434 
234 
497 

302 
721 

■309 ' 
793 
197 
434 



493 
1,421 

437 
1,332 

734 
1,472 

439 

2,411 
347 
1,349 



244 
319 

3)9 
443 

340 
734 
234 
433 



393 
447 
344 

473 

411 
991 

473' 
1,144 
243 
447 



ne u ire (ooo) 

e«rnfsg« ?up»le*eat«tiee Xstr»T»Ul (X) 
S**V,l**«*t»tiee X«wVet af 

TrcMferi (X) 
If 1 Net af Trsjisfrrt (000) 
lFl Net af TriMfrr* Deficit 

(} Hilli.as) 
lFI larluJiag T»»4 Sttmft (000) 
Ifl lacluJiog T—4 SUaps Deficit 

(J milieu) 
in leclu4ing Iu<Kia4 Aid (000), 
lfl'larlurfing la-Xiaa Aid 

Deficit ($ Hilliaat) 



747 

43. 4 
23,2 

999 

2,239 

. 477 
1,073 

430 
1,042 



247 
37.2 
13.3 

303 
441 

'210 
341 

201 
323 



420 
49.2 
17.4 

734 
1,913 

394 

704 

344 

4a 



247 
34.4 

13,2 



213 
300 



207 
247 



343 
47,1 
23.2 

394 
•33 

233 

v 424 

242 
404 



43i 



table B-13. (Continued) 



SEVERE HARDSHIP: 
HALF-YEAR WORK FORCE 



"HARDSHIP: 



SEVERE 
FULL-YEAR WORK FORCE 



Vwfl r«l.r (OOO) 

HE (000) 

HE 1m< t*-m*r (%) 

HE Drf|,|l (} HDIUm) 

ItE A«rr« t r Deficit <$) 

1FE (000) 

1FE lndieace (1) 

1FE Deficit ($ Mllieai) 

1FE Avei«|e Drficlt ($) 

IF] (000) 

IFI laclaVacc (X) 

1M Deficit ($ Miliaria) 

1F1 Average Deficit ($) 



Full EaplbyMtat I Ft (000) 

Full Faplovaeal 1FE Drftclt ($ Hilliaaa) 

AeV S u*l<- Eeeleyefet 1FE (000) 

Air , 0 .i* E*e)ey»eet l« Deficit 

($ Hillleai) 
Capacity rajOnyaeat 1FE (000) 
C«a*rity E*ploy»eat J»t Deficit 

($ Hilllaaa) *■ 
Eai«ncr4 Eeraiaaa l»t (000) 
E«a«ece4 EareU ac I FX Deficit ($ Hillieai) 
Ea*4*cc« Caatcit? 1FE (000) 
EnVf^tC«»«city 1FE Deficit 

(f KiTTiMj) 



HE ia 1FE (000) 

EeraJnt* $wp»l«»eatetiea JUte-Tetel (X) 
Earaiafi Su^lr M >ntiM ftate'Ket af 

Traiufers (1) " 
1F1 Met af Traaiferi (000) 
IFI Hat af Traasfert Deficit 

($ Hilliaaa) 
in !ac]u4iaf T»*4 Steaai (000) 
IFI lacluflaa. Faa4 Staapg Deficit 

(f Hilliaaa) 
IFI lMClue.at twtind AJaWfOOO) 
IFI Ii>rlu«i 0 j 1»-Xi.4 Ail 

Deficit (J KJUieae) 



Voftfc 
f • i*H aa 

2,429 
572 
21.7 

i,2i» 

2,255 
244 
10.1 

su 
lr.941 

14* 

4.3 
244, 
1,479 



110 
349 
139 
241 

204 
411 

225 
473 
114 
212 



194 

37.3 
13,1 



221 
414 



1U 
207 



134 
194 



4,449 
114 
17. S 

2,177 

2,447 
294 
4.3 , 
414 

2,309 
174 
3.7 
314 

1,102 



200 
390 
127 
195 

214 
417 

244 
445 
90 
147 



242 
41,2 
22,0 

231 
494 

142 
279 

154 
241 



1,755 
1,272 
14,5 
3,214 
2,529 
442 
5.3 
1,103 
2,314 
244 
3.1 
515 
1,941 



292 
411 

203 
' 315 

349 
7tf 

411 

1,041 
157 
214 



341 
42.1 
11,3 

371 
110 

241 



240 
449 







Nertfc 














Ceiollaa 


OMe 


C*ll_f"inU 




M.w Tarp 


2,005 


4,415 


2 HI 


4 013 


10,547 * 


2,334 


7,343 


ill 


v4i 


414* 




1,741 


505 


1,215 


% 19.1 


14,3 




14.5 


14.5 


21.4 


14.3 


1,047 


2,574 




1,771 


3,904 


1,199 ' 


3,037 


2 413 


2 734 




3,057 


2 243 


2 373 


2,501 


.'l43 


*31V 


' *174 


204 


*720 


/ *214 ' 


531 


1,1 


5.9 


1.1 


5.1 


4.1 


9.2 


7,3 


413 




302 


529 




499 


) 301 


2,544 


2,425 


1,714 


2,517 


2^157 


2,327 


2>I7 


102 


204 


103 


121 


404 


133 


273 


5,1 ' 






3, 2 


3.1 


5.1 


3. 7 


239 


574 


134 * 


254 


417 


247 


473 


2,331 


1,127 


1,491 


2,009 


1,499 


1,971 


1,74* 


122 


244 


117 


124 


303 


139 


341 


305 


537 


214 * 


310 


.✓\944 


337 


7U 


74 


191 


14 


" 72 




113 


306 


175 


3*0 


133 


115 




195 


411 


131 


279 


131 


139 


54 ?\ 


175 


. 391 


343 


474 


371 


311 


1,173 


412 


937 


130 


' 353 


143 


190 


* 443 ' 


177 


495 


' 401 


tor 


279 


510 


1,447 


455 


1.194 


57 


142 


44 


51 


322 


•5' 


233 


124 


342 


92 


15 


511 


142 


413 


4 in 


300 


132 


175 


« 

499 


144 




34,9 


44.4 


41.4 


37.4 


43.9 


34,1 


4tTix 


14,1 


14.4 


14,2 


11.2 


20.1 


14.1 


11.9 


134 


330 


131 


147 


570 


* 110 


441 


347 


779 


239 


311 


1,214 


410 


1,640 


94 


171 


14 


117 


314 


121 


232 


191 


323 


123 


225 


423 


223 


401 


90 


149 


* 10 


114 


"4. 


123- 


220 




310 


113 


219 


402 


211 


315 



9 
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Table B-13.' (Continued)' 



INTERMEDIATE HARDSHIP: 
TOTAL WORK FORCE ' 



MODERATE HARDSHIP: 
TOTAL WORK FORCE 



W#k Tune (000) 

iic (ooo) 

III 1«» ,4,urr (t) 

lit Deficit (5 HUliene) 

HE Avrteg* Drfirit <S) 

Jfi (006) 

1»L tunica** (t) 

ire Deficit (J HillUna) 

in Average Deficit ($) 

1*1 (000) 

in li.cleVi.cc (t) 

lH Deficit (J HJllieee) 

1F1 Ave t# c e, Deficit (}) 



falifi.1 n|« 
12,440 

30. 3 
7,432 
2,017 
1,7(2 

14.2 
4,721 
2,440 
1,135 
9,1 
2,221 
1,943 



fall E»eleyewel IFt (000) 
fwll Cwj/loywat HX Qeficit ($ Mi Hi...) 
A*V*ju*tc Eapleywrnt IFt (OOO) 
A4eijuate fapleyaret IFt Deficit 
($ HilltMt) 

Ceeecity*EaeIeye>eet 1FE (000) 
Capacity E«f layax-ut 1FX Deficit 

(J HllllMt) 

Eaaaercl Eetaiagl lit (OOO) 

Enhanced Eereiega 1IX Deficit (J Hillfeee) 

Eahancel Capacity 1FE (000) 

Eaaaeccl Capacity 1FE Deficit 
($ Mllieae) 



i 



lit, ia 1FE (000) 
Ear a lags Sueelee*ntat iaa RitcTitil (\) 
Ear a lags Swp»lracata(iaa JtatcNct af 

Treesfcre (X) 
IF1 let af Tceaafcce (000) 
IFI Met af Traeafere Deficit 

(I Hillfew) 
If! lerlwlieg raa4 State* (000) 
1T1 leclvlieg feel Staaea Deficit 

($ Hillieaa) 
IF] Uclwlieg 1.-KU4 Ai«- (000) 
1F1 leclwlieg le-Kial Ai4 
Deficit ($ Hillieaa) 



1,334 
3,304 
1.10g 
2,113 

1,471 
3,919 

1,374 
4,330 
931 
2,444 



1,214 
33.4 
11.7 

1,433 
3,413 

1,112 
2,042 

1,013 
2,004 



£fJ"ll5 

2,714 
1,103 
' 31.7 
2,314 
2,137 
433 
14.3 
1,332 
2,942 
303 
10. f 
730 
2,401 



311 
912 
231 
199 







Ohie 


fa lj f orola 


* Cewgia 


ftrwjruck 


1.311 


3,1S0 


3,414 


, 12,440 


2,714 


1,311 


2,723 


l,2t0 


1,712 


4,111 


1,311 


3,319 


31.7 


40.0 


31 4 


31.7 


49 4 


39.3 


3,704 


2*340 


3,133 


12,144- 


3,790 


1,170 


2,093 


2,014 


2,230 


2,324 


2,744 


2,417 


1,149 


342 


411 


'2,244 


313 


1,494 


13.4 


17.9 


iaf.4 


11.1 


21 • 


* 17.4 


3,434. 


1,342 


1 ,*39 


4,192 


1,911 


3,144 


3,109 


2,347 


/2.133 


3,041 


3,2U 


3,472 


727 


340 


/ P" 


1,343 


414 


942 


1.3 


12.1 


/ /*■• 


12.4 


14.9 


11.2 


1,344 


411 


/ / ,4 * 


3,722 


1,133 


2,402 


2,133 


1,794 


/ r 27 * 


2,409 


2,779 


. 2,703 



447 

2,429 
734 
2,172 



430 
943 
319 
740 




394 


972 


1,111 


' 2,147 


410 


1,033 


.223 


3,343 


224 


431 


413 


1,923 


341 


• 74 


33.0 


37.9 


13.4 


13.4 


392 


914 


.044 


2,943 


291 


493 


444 


1,319 


272 


434 


414 


1,309 


a 





1,427 
4,724 
1,224 
3,744 

1,903 
3,733 

1,913 
4,214 

1,010 
3,242 



1,799 

31.2 
15.4 

1,193 
3,443 

1,514 
3,354 

1,499 
3,441 



441 
1,379 
303 
914 

499 
1,421 

504 
1,744 
243 
79* 



304 
29.0 
11.0 

321 
1,401 

412 
1,043 

401 

1,013 



1,141 
3,454 
■75 
2,440 

1,271 
4,130 

1,307+ 
4,723 
741 
2,322 



1,194 
35.4 
14.4 

1,249 
4,299 

942 
2,344 

199 

2,257 



Wwta 
Ca tulia a 

3.154, 
1,470 

53.0 
4,195 
2,312 
724 

23.1 
2,032 
2,103 
352 

17.3 
1,113 
2,144 



352 
1,433 

341 
1,003 

,447 
1,779 

421 
1,137 
294 
•53 



422 
23.1 
11.7 

440 
1,734 

330 
1,074 

314 
1,030 



0 
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APPENDIX C. SUMMARI HARDSHIP DATA FOR 1974 THROUGH 1980 

s 



Table C-l. 



Table C-2. 



Table C-3. 



Table C-4. 




Summary Hardship Measures, 1974 Through 1980, for Total, 
Half- Year and Full -Year Work Force Under Severe, Inter- 
mediate and Moderate Hardship Standards 

Summary Severe Hardship Measures., 1974' Through 1980, for 
Total and Full -Year Work Force, Disaggregated by Work Ex- 
perience Pattern 

Summary Severe Hardship Measures, 1974 Through 1980, for 
Total Work Force, Disaggregated by 'Sex and Family Relation- 
ship 



Summary Severe Hardship Measui 
Total Work Force, Disaggregal 
Earners 



1974 Through 1980, for 
by\amily Size and Number of «*s> 



Summary Severe Hardship Measures, /1974 Through ,1980, for 
Total Work Force, Disaggregated bKEducational. Attainment 



Summary Severe Hardship Measures, 1972 
Total Work Force, Disaggregated by Age 



Throtmh 1980, for 



Summary Severe Hardship Measures, "1974 Through 1980, for 
Total Work Force, Disaggregated by Race/Ethnic OrVin 



Summary Severe Hardship Measures, 1974 Through 1980, 
Total Work Force, Disaggregated by Geographic Region. 



foi 



Summary Severe Hardship Measures, 1974 Through 1980, for 
Total Work Force, Disaggregated by Area of Residence / 

/ 

Severe Hardship Inadequate Family Earnings and Related 
Deficits After Augmentation of Subgroup Earnings, 1974 
Through 1980. 
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Table C-L SUMMARY HARDSHIP MEASURES 1974 THROUGH 1980, FOR TOTAL, HALF-YEAR 
AND FULL-YEAR WORK FORCE UMEp SEVERE, INTERMEDIATE AND MODERATE- 
HARDSHIP STANDARDS' * 



WORK EXPERIENCE MEASURES 



1974 



1975 



1976 



1977 



1978 



1979 



1979* 



1980 



Work Force 

• Total 
Kalf-Year 
Full-Year 

Unemployed 

Total 
Half-Year 
Full- Year 

Unemployment Incidence 

Total 

Half-Year 

Full-Year 



103.601 
85,969 
72,761 



18,537 
14,473 
10,796 



104,442 
88,017 
75,887 



21,105 
16,906 
13,634 



107,148 
09,701 
76,575 



20,447 
16,305 
12,668 



17.9 
16.8 
14.8 



20.2 

19.2? 

18.0 



19.1 
18.? 
16.5 



109,663 
91,886 
78,036 



19.512 
lfc.329 
11,600 



17.8 
16.7 
14.9 



112,363 
94,521 
80,205 



17,738 
13,870 
10,282 



15.8 
14.7 
12.8 



114.648 
96,887 
82,471 



17,972 
14,504 
11,072 



15.6 
15.0 
13.4 



116,983 
98,733 
83,979 



18,486 
14,88* 
11,351 



15.8 
15.1 
13.5 



118,348 
101,120 
87,454 



21.410 
17,619 
13,984 



16.1 
17.4 
16.0 



Predominantly Unemployed 

Total 7,740 
Half-Year 5,222 
Full-Year 4,120 

Incidence Predominantly Unemployed 



Total 
Half-Year 
Full -Year 



7.5 
6.1 
5.7 



10,941 
8,011 
6,785 



10.4 
9.1 
8.9 



10,255 
7,380 
5,975 



9.6 
8.2 
7.8 



9,132 
6,318 
$,099 



8.3 
6.9 
6.5 



7,750 
5,274 
4,220 



6.9 
5.6 
5.3 



7,276 
5,019 
4,072 



6.3 
5.2 
4.9 



7,492 
5,160 



6.4 

5.2 
5.0 



10,348 
7,643 



8.7 
7.6 
7.2 



Hg 

Sewsre Hardship 



•Dotal 

Half-Year 

Full-Year 

Intermediate Hardship 

Tbtal 

Half-Year 

Full-Year 

♦ Moderate Hardship 

Total 
Half-Year 
Full-Year * 



HE INCIDENCE 
Severe Hardship 
Total 

Half-Year ^ 
Full-Year 

Intermediate Hardship 

Ttotal 
Ha if- Year 
Full- Year 

Moderate Hardship 

Total 

Half-Year 

fUll-Ycar 



26,756 
17,844 
13,103 



36,572 
25,386 
,18,893 




25.8 
20.8 
18.0 



35.3 
20.5 
26.0 



44.1 
38.6 
34.8 



30,345 
21,059 
16,173 



40,057 
28,938 
22,4*3 



48,689 
36,322 
28,700 



29.1 
23,9 
21.3 



38.4 
32.9 
20.6 



46.* 
41.3 
37.8 



29,894 
20,419 
15,332 



39,948 
28,395 
21,587 



49,532 
36,598 
28,534 



27.9 
?2. 8 
20.0 



37.3 
31.7 
28.2 



46.2 
40.8 
37.3 



30,325 
20,814 
15,693 



"28,660 
19,491 
14,282 



,902 



40 1 ^<*W4*3?,9 
.£•#39 ^ 28,221 



21,920 



49,728 
36,815 
-28,405 



£.7 
22.7 
20,1 



37.0 
31.5 
28.1 



45.3 
40.1 
36.4 



21,027 



50,443 
37,307 
28,590 



25.5 
20.6 
17.8 



35.5 
29.9 
26.2 



44.0 

39.5 
35.6 



27,575 
18,836 
13,913 



39,960 
28,537 
21,534 



50,184 
37,238 
28,771 



19.4 
16.9 



?4.9 
29.5 
26.1 



43.8 
38.4 
34,9 



28,269 
19,299 
14,248 



40,961 
29,232 
22,047 



24.2 
19.5 
17.0 



35.0 
29.6 
26.3 



44.0 
38.6 
35.1 



32,747 
£3,246 
17,921 



44,810 
33,120 
25,949 



51,426 55,933 
38,13L 43,036 
29,447 34,553 



27.7 
23.0 
, 20.5 



37.9 
32.8 
29.7 



47.3 
.42.6 
39.5" 




43o 



Table C-l. (Continued) 
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nx otncrr 

Sever* Hardship 

Total 

H*l/-Year 

Full-Year 

Intermediate Hardship 

Total 

Half-Year 

Pull-Year 

Moderate Hardship 

Total 

Half-Year 

Full-Year 



34,029 
30,085 
24,901 


46,093 
41,402 
35,189 


47,467 
42)319 
IS, 473 


49,284 
43,924 
36,710 


46,631 
41/379 
34,0^1 


50,830, 

45,404 

37,621 


51,998 
46,403 
38,446 


70,668 
63,835 
53,973 


55,725 
49,603 
40,113 


73,466 
66,408 
56,274 


76,082 
68,291 
57,051 


79,818 
71,661 
59,683 


'77,995 
69,758 
57,226 


85,417 
76,897 
63,610 


87,J42 
7a/659 
*5,053 


U5,773 
105,350 
89,036 



85,243 
76,543 
63,106 



109,140 
99,338 
84,315 



113,944 
103,076 
86,339 



120,201 
108,802 
90,755 



120,847 
109,07* 
89,845 



133,218 
120,996 
100,509 



136,402 
123,804 
102,809 



175,988 
161,321 
136,884 



IIE DEFICIT (1980 $ ) 

Severe Hardship 

Dotal 
Half-year 
Full- Year 

Intermediate Hardship 

Total 

Half-Year 

Full-Year 

Moderate Hardship 

Total 
Half-Yoar 

FulI-YrMr 



56,862 
50,272 
41,610 



93,116 
82,887 
68,199 



70,568 
67,527 
53,874 



112,476 
101,671 
86,155 



142,441 167,093 
127,903 152,086 
-405^450^ H9y086- 



68,732 
61,278 
51,364 



110, 166 
' 98,885 
82,610 



164,991 
149,254 

"1257019- 



67,026 
>59,736 
49,925 



108,553 
97,459 
81,169 



163,473 
147,971 



123,426 



58,895 
52,262 
43,031 



98,508 
88,105 
72,277 



152,630 
137,759 



113,474 



57,692 
51,534 
42,700 



96,948 
87,278 
72,197 



151,202 
. 137,330 



114,078 



59,018 
52,668 
43,636 



99,247 
89,277 
73,835 



154,816 

U0r$l8- 



U'6,688 



70,648 
63,835 
53,973 



115,773 
105,350 
89,036 



175,988 
-1 61,321 



136,884 



HE AVERMZ DEFICIT 

Sever* Hardship 

Total 
Half-year 
Full- Year 

Intermediate Hardship 

Total 
Half-year 
Full- Year 

Moderate Hardship 

Total 

Half-Year 

Full-Year 



1,272 
1,686 
1,900 



1,524 
1,954 
2,160 



1,856 
2,304 
2,494 



1,519 
1,966 
2,176 



1,834 

2,295 
2,507 



2,242 

2,735. 

2,938 



1,588 
2,073 
2,314 



1,905 
2,405 
2,643 



2,300 
2,116 
3,026 



1,625 
2,U0 
2,339 



1,969 
2,476 
2,723 



2,417 
2,955 
3,195 



1,627 
2,123 
2,3?6 



1,955 
2,472 
2,722 



2,396 
2,924 
3,142 



1,843 
2,410 
2,704 



2,138 
2,695 
2,954 



2,655 
3,249 
3,493 



1,839 
2,404 
2,698 



2,135 
2,691 
2,951 



2,652 
3,247 
3,492 



2,157 
2,746 
3,012 



2,584 
3,181 
3,431 



3,146 
3,748 
3,962 



IIE AVERAGE DEFTCTT 

Severe Hardship 

Total 

Half-Year 

FUll-Year 

Intermediate Hardship 

Total 

Half-Year 

FUll-Year 

Moderate Hardship 



9 

ERJT 



Total 

Half-Year 

Full-Year 



2,126 
2,817 
3,175 



2,547 
3,265 
3,609 



3,101 
3,850 
4,167 



2,326 
3,010* 
3,331 



2,808 
3,514 
3,838 



3,433 
4,117 
4,498 



2,299 
3,002 
3,351 



2,758 
3,482 
3,827 



3,330 
4,078 
4,382 



2,210 
2,870 
3,181 



2,678 
3,367 
3,703 



3,287 
4,019 
4,345 



2,055 
2,681 
3,014 



2,469 
3,122 
3,438 



3,026 
3,693 
3,968 



2,092 
2,735 
3,069 



2,426 
3,059 
3,353 



3,013 
3,688 
3,965 

436 



2,087 
2,729 
.3,062 



2,423 
3,054 
3,349 



3,010 
3/685 
3,963 



2,157 
2,746 
3,012 



2,584 
3,181 
3,431 



3,146 
3,748 
3,962 
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JTZ DEFICIT AS ggCENT ' 
TCftM. VPQS AM) SALARIES 



Severe, Hardship 

total 

Half-Year 

Full-Year 



4.3 
3.8 
3.1 



5.5 
4.9 
4.2 



5.2 
4.6 
3.9 



4.9 
4.4 

3.6 



4.1 

3.6 
3.0 



4.0 

3.6 
3.0 



4.0 

^3.6 
3.0 



5.0 
4.5 
3.8 



Intermediate Hardship 

ratal 7 '1 8 « 8 

Half-Year % 8 -° 

Full-Year 5 » 2 



8.3 

7.5 
6.2 



7.9 
7.1 
5.9 



6.8 
6.1 
5.0 



6.7* 
€.0 
5.0 



6.7 
6.0 
5.0 



8.2 

7.5 
6.3 



'Moderate Hardship 

ratal 
Half -Year 
Full-Year 



10.9 
9.5 
8.1 



13.1 
11.9 
10.1 



12.5 
11.3 
9.5 



12.0 
10.8 

9.0 



10.5 
9.5 
7.8 



10.4 
9.4 
7.8 



10.5 
9.5 
7.9 



12.4 
11.4 
9.7 



IFE 



Severe Hardship 

;itotal 

Half-Year 

Full-Year 



12,00k 
7,222 
5,162 



13,768 
1,887 
6,719 



13,402 
8,547 

6,259 



13,494 
8,366 
6,141 



13,020 
7,953 
5,505 



12,914 
7,818 
5,546 



13,280 
8,014 

5,675 



15,111 
9,761 
7,264 



Intermediate Hardship 

TotM 15,426 17,516 , 17,262 17,257 16,688 16,697 17,190 19,462 

tulf-vcir 9,924 11,886 11,592 11,327 10,843 10,834 11,128 13,314 

Full-Year " 7 ' 243 9 ' 149 8 ' 622 8 ' 442 7 ' 684 7 ' 886 8 ' 088 10 ' 157 



Moderate Hardship 

Ttotal 
Ha If -Year 
F uli - fca c 



19,134 
12.874 
9 ,5 8 3 



21,852 
15,451 
-12 T 0*O- 



21,561 
15,072 
11,4 2 0 



21,372 
14,625 
11.03S 



20,732 
14,085 
1 0 , 2 3 2 



20,944 
14,313 
10, 7 06 



21,553 
14,899 
1 0 , 98 1 



24,255 
17,3 r jO I 
13,4?2 



IFB PJClUfclCT 
Severe Hardship 




ratal 
Half- Year' 
Full-Year 


11.6 
8.4 
7.1 


13.2 
10.1 
8.9 


12.5 • 
9.5 
8.2 


12.3 * 
9.1 
7.9 


U.6 
8.4 
6.9 


U.3 , 
8.1 
6.7 


U.4. 
8.1 
6.8 


12.8 
9.7 
8.3 




Intermediate Hardship 




















ratal 

Ha If- Year , 
Full-Year 


14.9 
11.5 
10.0 

i 


16.8 
13.5 
12.1 


16.1 
12.9 


IS. 7 
12.3 
10.8 


14.9 

9.6 


14.6 
11.2 . 
9.6 


14.7 
U.3 
9.-6 — . 


16.4 
13.2 
U.8 




Moderate Hardship 




















ratal 
Ha If -Year 
Full-Year 


18.5 
15.0 
13.2 


20.9 
17.6 
15.9 


1 20.1 
16.8 
14.9 


19.5 
15.9 • 
14.1 


18.5 
14.9 
12.8 


18.3 
14.8 
13.0 


18.4 
14.9 
13.1 


20.5 
17.2 
15.4 




IFE DEFICIT 
















0 




< Severe Hardship 








* 










i 


Total 
Ha If -Year 
Full-Year 


19,700 
11,591 
8,468 


24,925 
16,060 
12,491 


25,455 
15,978 
12,203 


26,902 
16,184 
12,254 


27,770 
16,121 
11,486 


4 30,801 . . 
17,491 
13,038 


31,656 
17,891 
13,306 


41,000 
25,749 
19,981 




intermediate Hardship 

ratal **r 

Half-Ycar 
Full-Year 


.30,111 
1*, 167 
14,263 


37,853 
25,967 
20,465 


38,667 
25,938 
20,060 


40,853 
26,406 
20,272 


42,430 
26,763 
19,422 


47,223 
29,338 
22,171 


48,556 
30,053 
22,665 


62,416 
42,049 
33,027 




x Moderate Hardship 




















y llalf-Yoar 
Full-Y^ar 


%3,128 ♦ 
29,224 
22,209 / 


1 53,980 
38,953 
31,179 


55,248 
39415 
30,749 


58,255 
39,897 
31,104 


60,709 
40,823 
1 30,258 


67,737 
45,058 
34,642 


69,668/ 

46,195 

35,456 


89,142 
63,474 
50,616 
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m txnar (iho $) 

Severe Hardrfiip 
total 

Bftlf-YMT 

Full-Year 

IntraedUte Hardship 

Total 

Half-Year 

Full-Tear 

Moderate Hanfchip 

Total 

Half-Year 

Full-Year 



32,919 
19,369 
14,150 



50,315 
32,028 
23,833 



72,067 
48,833 
37,111 



38,160 
24,588 
19,124 



57,953 
39,755 
31,332 



86,643 
59,637 
47,735 



36,858 

23,136 
17,669 



55,990 
37,558 
29,046 



10,000 
56,639 
44,524 



56,5*6 

22,010 
16,666 



55,559 
35,912 
27,569 



79,227 
54,260 
42,301 



35,073 
20,361 
14,507 



53,589 
33,802 
24,530 



76,675 
51,559 
38,215 



34,959 
19,852 
14,798 



53,598 
33,299 
25,164 



76,881 
51,141 
39,319 



35,929 
20,306 
15,102 



55, 1X1 
34,652 
25,725 



79,073 
52,431 
40,243 



41,000 
25,749 
19,981 



62,416 
42,049 
33,027 



89,142 
63,474 
50,616 



EPS AVERAGE DEFICIT 

Severs Hardship 

Total 

Half-Year 

Full-Year 

Intermediate Hardship 

Total 

Kalf-Year 

Full-Year 

Moderate Hardship 

Tobil 



1,641 
1,605 
1,(41 



1,952 
1,931 
1,96? 



Half - Year 
Full Year 



2,254 

-2t*70- 
2,318 



1,810 
1,807 
1,859 



2,161 
2,185 
2,237 



2,470 
2,521 
2,581 



1,899 
1,870 
1,950 



2,240 
2,238 
2,327 



2,562 



1,994 
1,934 
1,994 



2,367 
2,331 
2,401 



2,726 



2*133 
2,027 
2,087 



2,542 
2,468 
2,528 



2,928 



2,385 
2,237 
2,351 



2,828 
2,708 
2,811 



3.234 



2,384 
2,232 
2,345 



2,825 
2,701 
2,802 



-3^32- 



2,713 
2,638 
2,751 



3,207 
3,158 
3,252 



3 , 6 75 
3,658 
3,763 



2,595 
2,693 



2,728 
2,819 



2,898 
2,957 



3,148 
3,236 



3,143 
3,229 



gg AVERMae Daricrr (1980 $) 

Severe Hardship 

Total 
Half-Year 
Full-Year 

Intermediate Hardship 



2,742 
2,682 
2,742 



2,771 
2,767 
2,846 



2,750 
2,708 
2,824 



2,712 
2,630 
2,715 



2,694 
2,560 
2,636 



2,707 
2,539 
2,668 



2,706 
2,533 
2,662 



2,713 
2,638 
2,751 



Total 

Kalf-Year 

Full-Year 

Moderate Hardship 

Total 
Ha If- Year 
Full-Year 



3,262 
3,227 
3,290 



3,766 
,3,793 
t3,873 



3,308 
3,345 
3,425 



3,782 

3,860 
3,952 



3,244 
3,241 
3,369 



3,710 
3,757 
3,899- 



3,219 
3,170 
3,265 



3,707 
3,710 
3,834 



3,211 
3,117 
3,193 



3,572 
3,660 
3,735 



3,210 
3,074 
3,190 



3,671 
3,573 
3,673 



3,210 
3,066 
3,180 



3,668 
3,567 
3,^65 



3,207 
3,158 
3,252 



3,675 
3,658 
3,763 



ERIC 



IFg DEFICIT AS PEBCP/r 
TOTAL WGE5 AND SALARIES 

Severe Hardship 

Total 
Ha If -Year 
Full-Year 

* A- 

Intermediate Hardship 

Total 

Kalf-Year 

Full*Ycar 

Moderate Hardship 

Total 

OHalf-Ycar 
,-FuU-YfNir 



2.5 
1.5 
1.1 



3.8 

2.4 
1.8 



f.5 
3.7 
2.8 



3.0 
A. 9 



4.6 

3.1 
2-5 



6.5 

4.7> 

3.7 



2.8 
1.8 
1.4 



4.2 
2.8 
2.2 



6.1 
4.3 . 

3 V. 



2.7 
1.6 
1.2 



4.0 

2.6 
2.0 



5.8 

4.0 
3.1 



2.4 
1.4 
1.0 



3.7 
2.3 
1.7 



5.3 
3.5 
2.6 



2.4 
1.4 
1.0 



3.7 
2.3 
1.7 



5.3 
3.5 
2.7 



2.4 
1.4 
1.0 



3.7 
2.3 
1.7 



5.3 
3.6 
2.7 



2.9 
l.p 
1.4 



4.4 

3.0 
2.3 



6.3 
4.5 
3.6 
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Sever* Hardship 

Total 6,346 7,252 7,033 6,998 7,012 6,853 7,055 8,465 

Half-Year 3,790 4,576 4,443 4,305 4,19$ 4,172 4,278 5,504 

Full-Year 2,776 3,485 3,313 3,233 3,009 3,026 3,098 4,213 

Interred Uta Hardship 

Total 9,558\ 10,756 10,395 10,532 10,253 10,214 10,524 12,273 

Half-tear 6,046 7,172 6,873 6,879' 6,585 6,624 6,804 8,369 

Full-Year 4,520 5,570 5,147 5,254 4,785 4,947 5,0# 6,480 

Moderate Hardship 

•total 13,219 14,955 14,587 14,500 14,022 13,934 14,354 16,706 

Half-Year 8,829 10,476 10,093 9,8$l 9,441 9,512 9,776 11,910 

Full-Year' 6,687 8,284 7,698 7,601 6,987 7,193 7,383 9,367 



m DODQJCE 

Severe Hardship 

Total 
Ha Lf -Year 
Full-Year ^ 

Intermediate Hardship 

Total 
Ha If- Year 
Full-Year 

Moderate Hardship 

Total 
Haif-Y'var 
— Putt-Year 



6.1 
4.4 

3.8 



9.2 
7.0 
6.2 



12.8 
10.3 

-9.2- 



6.9 
5.2 
4.6 



10.3 
8.1 
7.3 



14.3 
11.9 
10.9, 



6.6 
5.0 
4.3 



9.7 
7.7 
6.7 



13.6 
11.3 
10.1 



6.4 
4.7 
4.1 



9.6 
7.5 
6.7 



13.2 
10.8 
9.7 



6.2 
4.4 

3.8 



9.1 
7.0 
6.0 



12.5 
10.0 
1.7 



6.0 
4.3 
3.7 



1.9 

6.8 
6.0 



12.2 
9.1 
8.7 



6.0 
4.3 
3.7 



9.0 
6.9 
6.0 



12.3 
9.9 
8.8' 



7.2 
5.4 
4.8 



10.4 
8.3 
7.4 



14.1 
11.8 
10.7 



ITI DEFICIT 

Severe Hardship 

Tbtai 7,713 

Half -Year 5,033 

Full-Year 3 ' 857 

Intermediate Hardship 

Half -Year 3,6 l 

Full-Year 7 ' 479 

Moderate Hardship 

Tbtai' * 22*944 

Half- Year 16,549 

Full-Year 13 ' 048 




28,333 
21,382 
17,371 



9,573 
6,442 
5,074 



17,420 
12,341 
9,794 



28,554 
21,146 
16,988 



10,357 
6,770 
5,301 



18,716 
12,860 
10,181 



30,503 
21,981 
17,621 



11,027 
6,817 
5,064 



19,894 
13,187 
, 9,921 



32,180 
22,518 
17,2*2 



12,4,99 
7,895 
6,189 



22,387 
15,026 
11,811 



36,120 
25,557 
20,307 



12,825 
8,064 
6,308 



23,015 
15,391 
12,077 



37,173 
26,227 
20,808 




30,812 
21,965 
17,796 



49,244 

36,752 
30,109 



ERIC 



gT DEFICIT (1980 $? 
Severe Hardship 

Total 12,889 

Half-Year 8 ' 4 1° 

Full-Year 6 ' 462 

Intermediate Jlardship 

Total '23,429 

Half-Year j*»JJJ 

Full- Year ' 12,497 

Mode ra tejjardahi p 

Total 3 *' 339 

Half-Yfar 27 ' 653 

Full-Year 21,803 



14,603 
10,103 
8,012 



26,511 
19,176 
15,359 



43,378 
32,736 
26,596 



13,862 
9,328 
7,347 



25,224 
17,870 
14,181 



41,346 
30,619 
24,599 



14,085 

9,207 
7,219 



25,453 
17,490 
13,846 



41,484 
29,894 
23,965 



13,927 
8,610 
6,396' 



25,127 
16,655 
12,530 



40,643 
28,528 
21,839 



14,166 
8,961 
7,025 



25,409 
17,055 
13,405 



40,996 
29,007 
23,04* 



14,556 
9,153 
7,160 



26,122 
17,469 
13,7Q8 



42,192 
29,767 
23,617 



17,452 
11,778 
9,499 



30,812 
21,965 
17,796 



49,244 

36,752 
30,109 



43a 
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in avebmz cencrr 



Sever* Hardship 

**al 1,2X5 1,3X5 

Half-Year 1,328 1,442 

Full-Year 1,393 1,509 

Intermediate Hardship 

Total 1,467 1,610 

Half-Year 1,594 1,746 

run-Year 1,655 1,801 

Moderate Hardship 

Total % 1,736 1,895 

Half 7 Year 1,874 2,04X 

FOll-Ycar 1,951 2,097 



1,361 
M50 
1,532 



1,676 
1,796 
1,903 



1,957 
2,095 
2,207 



1,480 
1,573 
1,642 



1,777 
1,870 
1,938 



2,104 
2,222 
2,318 



1,573 
1,624 
<1,683 



1,940 
2,003 
2,074 



2,295 
2,393 
2,475 



1,824 

1,892 
2,045 



2,192 
2,268 
2,388 



2,592 
2,687 
2,823 



1,818 

1,885 
2,036 



2,187 
2,262 
2,380 



2,590 
2,683 
2,818 



2,062 
2,140 
2,255 



2,511 
2,624. 
2,746 



2,948 
3,086 
3,214 



IF! AVERAGE DEFICIT (1980 $) 



Severe Hardship 

Total 

Half-Year 

Full-Year 

Intermediate Hardship 



2,030 
2,219 
2,328 



2,013 
2,208 
2,310 



1,971 
2,100 
2,218 



2,013 
2,139 
2,233 



1,987 
2,051 
2,126 



2,070 
2,147 
2,321 



2,063 
2,139 
2,311 



2,062 
2,140 
2,255 



Total 

Half-Year 

Full-Year 

Moderate Hardship 



2,451 
2,664 
2,766 



2,465 
2,673 
2,757 



2,427 
2,601 
2,756 



2,417 
2,543 
2,636 



2,450 
2,530 
2,619 



2,488 
2,574 
2,710 



2,482 
2,567 
2,701 



2,511 
2,624 
2,746 



Total 

HaU-Year 

Full-Year 



2,90; 

3,131 
3,260 



2,901 
3,125 
3,211 



2,834 
3,034 
3,196 



2,861 
3,022 
3,152 



2,899 
3,022 
3,126 



2,942 
3,050 
3,204 



2,940 
3,045 
3,198 



2,948 
3,086 
3,214 



full frnflYMPrr ire* 



ITI DEFICIT AS FBCa/T 
TOM, WGBS AND 'SALARIES 

Severe Hardship 

Total .9 
Half- Year .6 
Full-Year .5 

Intermediate Hardship 

TOtal 1.7 
Half-Year 1.2 
Full-Year X.O 

Moderate Hardship 



1.1 
.8 



1.9 
1.5 
1.2 



1.0 
.7 
.6 



1.9 
1.4 
1.1 



.9 
.7 
.5 



1.7 
1.3 
1.0 



if 



1.6 
1.1 
.9 



.9 
.6 
.4 



1.6 
1.1 
.8 



.9 
.6 
.5 



1.6 
1.2 
.9 



1.1 
.8 
.7 



2.0 
1.6 
1.3 



Total 

Half-Year 

Full-Year 



2.7 
2.1 
1.7 



3.1 
2.6 
2.1 



3.1 
2.3 
1.0 



3.0 
2.2 
1.8 



2.6 
2.0 
1.5 



2.6 

1.1' 

1.5 



2.6 
2.0 
1.6 



3.2 
2.6 
2.1 



Severe Hardship 

Total 9,034 
Half-Year 4,942 
Full-Year 3,37r 

Intermediate Hardship 

Total 11,471 

Half-Year 6,878 

Full-Year 4,847 

Moderate Hardship 

Total 14,115 

Half-Year 8,998 

Q Ll-Year ' 6,629 



ERIC 



9,399 
5,407 
3,824 



11,823 
7,342 
5,424 



15,571 
9,666 
7,319 



9,246 
5,233 
3,597 



11,778 
7,239 
5,197 



14,527 
9,495 

7,095 



9,598 

5,315 
3,715 



12,097 
7,223 
5,199 



14,797 
9,392 
6,974 



9,684 
5,356 
3,516 



12,170 
7,288 
4,995 



14,744 

9,422' 
6,707 



9,901 
5,298 
3,583 



12,496 
7,445 
3,258 



15,246 
9,729' 
7,135 

44u 



10,078 
5,434 

3,667 



12,802 
7,647 
5,393 



10,564 
6,154 
4,334 



13,390 
8.546 
' 6,292 



15,660 16,606 
*,991 11,757 
7,318 8,611 



Tabid C-l. (Continued) 



At MEfa/t Itf 

Sever* Hardship 

Total 

Balf-Year 

Full-Year 



75.2 
68.4 
65.4 



68.3 
60.8 

56.9 



69.0 
61.2 
57.5 
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7i.i 
63.5 
60.5 



74.4 
67.3 
63.9 



75.9 
67.8 
64.6 



75.9 
67.8 
64.6 



69.9 
63.0 
59.7 



Xnttrsediat* Hardship 

Tbtal 74.4 67.5 68.2 79.1 % 72.9 74.8 74.5 68.8 

Half-Year 69.3 61.8 62.4 , 63.8 67.2 68.? 68.7 87.6 

Full-Year 66.9 59.3 60*1 61.6 65.0 66.7 66.7 61.9 



Moderate Hardship 

Total 

Half-Year 

Full-Year 



73.8 
69.9 
69.2 



66.7 
62.6 
60.6 



67.4 

63.0 
62.1 



69.2 
64.2 
63.2 



71.1 
66.9 
65.5 



72.8 
68.0 
66.6 



72.7 
68.0 
66.6 



68.5 
64.9 
64.0 



Severe fWr^shi; 



Total 

Kalf-Year 

Full-Year 



EMPLOYMENT XFS 



7,349 
3,389 
2,079 



7,872 
3,923 
2,555 



7,781 
3,814 
2,371 



7,899 
3,721 
2,303 



8,082 
3,828 
2,238 



8,252 
3,844 
2,346 



8,513 
3,959 
2 ,.408 



8,742 
4,369 
2,817 



Intermediate Hardship 

Total 8,673 9,205 9,218 * 9,297 9,536 9,693 10,006 10,347 

-Half-Year * 4,432 4,952 4,869 4,736 4,878 4,961 5,110 5,620 

Full-Year 2,817 3,371 3,174 3,047 3,025 3,154 3,235 3,845 



Moderate Hardship 

Total 

Half-Year 

Full-Year 



9,924 
5,410 
3,6*36 



10,413 
5,951 
4,212 



10,479 
5,836 
3,999 



10,514 
5,673 
3,815 



10,697 
5,781 
3,726 



10,925 
5,902 
3,915 



11,275 
6,079 
4,018 



11,552 
6,600 
4,703 



as pgcair LTg 



Severe Hardship 

Total 

Half-Year 

Full-Year 



61.2 
46.9 
40.3 



Intermediate Hardship 

Total 56.2 

Kalf-Year 44.7 

Full-Year 38.9 

Moderate Hardship 

Total 51.9 

Half-Year 42.0 

Full- Year 37.9 



57.2 
44.1 

38.0 



52.6 
41.7 
36.8 



47.7 
38.5 
34.9 



58.1 
44.6 

37*9 



53.4 
42.0 



48.6 
38.7 

35.0 



58.5 
44.5 

37.5 



53.9 
41.8 

36.1 



'49.2 
38.8 
34.6 



62.1 
48.1 
40.7 



57.1 
45.0 
39.4 



51.6 
41.0 
36.4 



63.9 
49.2 
42.3 



-58.1 
45.8 
40.0 



-52.2 
41.2 
36.6 



64.1 
49.4 
42.4 



58.2 
45.9 
40.0 



52.3 
41.4 
36.6 



57.9 
44.8 
38.8 



53.2 
42.2 
37.9 



47.6 
38.0 
'35.0' 



CAPACITY EMPLOYMENT LTg 



, Severe Hardship 

Total 

Kalf-Year 

Full-Year 



9,864 
5,482 
3,826 



10,549 
6,198 
4,424 



10,384 
6,069 
4,268 



10,796 
6,198 
4,381 



10,740 
6,133 
4,106 



10,796 
6,051 
4,190 



11,093 
6,193 
4,278 



11,658 
6,905 
4,928 



Intermediate Hardship 

TtoU! 12,923 13,624 13,665 14,032 13,923 

Kalf-Year 7,882 8,667 8,599 8,738 8,607 

£li-Yc£ 5 635 6,430 6,227 6,323 5,953 



14,207 
8,803 
6,259 



14,610 

9,022 
6 ,,397 



15,489 
10,009 
7,478 



'ERIC 



Modsrata Hardship 

Total 
Half-Year 
Full- Year 



16,213 
10,514 
7,780 



17,191 
11,571 
8,822 



17,39J 
11,854 
8,693 



17,643 
11,544 
8,559 



17,446 
11,488 
8,240 



17,971 
11,930 
8,809 



18,480 

12,212 
9,014 



19,825. 

13,650 

10,447 
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Table C-l. (Continued) 



capacity ggtgggc/r its 
as pgcaff ire 

Severe Hardship 

Total 

Half-Year 

FUll-Year 

Intermediate Hardship 

Total 

Half-Year 

mi-Year 

Moderate Hardship 

.Total 
. Half-Year 
Full-Year 



•2.1 

7S.9 
74.1 



•3.1 

79.4 
77.1 



•4.7 

81.7 
81.2 



76.6 
69.7 
6S.8 



77.8 

72.9 
70.3 



78.7 
74.9 
73.0 



77.5 
71.0 
68.2 



79.2 
74.2 
72.2 



80.7 
77.3 
76.1 



80.0 
74.1 
-71.3 



81.3 
77.1 
74.9 



82.6 
78.9 
77.6 



82.5 
77.1 
74.6 



83.4 
79.4 
77.5 



84.2 

81.6 
80.9 



83.6 
77.3 
75.5 



85.1 
^81.3 
79.4 



85. 8 
83.4 
82.3 



83. 5 
77.3 



85.0 
81.1 
79.1 



85.7 
83.2 
82.1 



77.1 
70.7 
66.5 



79.6 
75.2 
73.6 



81.7 
78.7 
77.7 



EKHANQD EAgfPjgS gg 
Severe Hardship 



Total 

Half-Year * 
Full-Year ' 

Intermediate Hardship 

Total 

Ha if -Year 

Full-Year 

Moderate Hardship 



10,900 
6,371 
4,499 



13,884 
8,673 
6,267 



12,434 
7,826 
5,869 



15,763 
10,499 
8,033 



12,162 
7,575 
5,503 



15,636 
10,292 
7,631 



12,051 
7,231 
5,289 



15,447 
9,893 
7,319 



11,703 
6,933 
4,738. 



14,939 
9,434 

6,605 



11,674 
6/835 
4,827 



14,990 
9,483 
6,847 



11,998 
7,000 
4,935 



15,422 
9,728 
7,010 



13,638 
8,582 
6,343 



17,400 
11,602 
8,765 



Total 

Ha if- Year 

Full-Year 



17,054 
11,226- 
8,278 



19,337 
13,366 
10,367 



19,265 
13,206 
9,936 



19,0i5 
i2,7i9 
9,524 



18,502 
12,272 
r,792' 



18,540 
12,337 
9,096 



19,078 
12,663 
9,323 



21,532 
15,034 
11,551 



ENHANCED EMtCPCS IFB 



Severe' Hardship 

Total 90.8 

Half-Year 88.2 

Full-Year 87.2 

Intermediate Hardship 

Total 90.0 

Half-Year 87.4 

Full-Year 86.5 

Moderate Hardship 

Total 89.1 

Half-Year 17. 2 

Full-Year * 86.4 



90.3 
88.1 
87.3 



90.0 
88.3 
87.8 



88.5 
86. S 
85.8 



90.7 
88.6 
87.9 



90.6 
88.8 
88.S 



09.4 
•7.6 
•7.0 



89.3 
86.4 
86.1 



89.5 
87.3 
86.7 



89.0 
87.0 
86.3 



89.9 
86.1 



90.4 
87.4 
87.0 




90.3 
87.3 
87.0 



89.7 
87.4 
86.7 



88. S 
86.2 
84.9 



90.3 
87.9 
87.3 



89.4 
87.1 
86.3 



88.8 
86.7 
85.9 



ENHANCED CAPACITY IFB 

Severe Hardship 

Total 

Half-Year 

Full-Year 

Intermediate Hardship 

Total 

Half-Year 

Full-Year 

Moderate Hardship 

T^tal 



ERIC 



Half-Year 
Full-Year 



6,468 
2,754 
1,670 



7,545 
3,540 
2,246 



8,467 
4,287 
2,825 



6,839 
3,188 
2,029 



8,039 
4,062 
2,720 



8,945 
4,774 
3,316 



6,802 
3,090 
1,886 



7,957 
3,926 
2,547 



8,930 
4,682 
3,179 



6,895 
2,970 
1,834 



8,010 
3,755 
2,420 



8,991 
4,533 
3,024 



7,028 
3,027 
1,719 



8,185 
3,834 
2,324 



9,165 
4,624 
2,913 



7,1S7 
3,030 
1,836 



8,354 
3,931 
2,482 



9,308 
4, $86 
3,057 



7,379 
3,122 
1,882 



8,623 
4,054 
2,550 



9,602 
4,827 
3,136 



7,657 
3,533 
2 



8,831 
4,455 
2,986 



9,870 
5,249 
3,629 



V 
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Table C-l. (Continued) 



pwca cmcrrt m 



Severe BATtWlip 

Total 53.9 49.7 50.7 51.1 54.0 55.4 55.6 - 50.7 

Half-Year 38.1 35.9 . 36.2 3S.5 38.1 38.8 39.0 * 36.2 

Full-Year 32.4 30.2 30,1 29.9 31.2 33.1 33.2* *30.9 

Intermediate Hardship ' 

Ttotil 48.9 45.9 46.1 46.5 49.0 50.0 50.2 45.4 

Half-Year 35.7 34.2 33T9 33.2 35.4- 36.3 36.4 33.5 

Full-Year 31.0 ' ■ 29.7 29.5 28.7 3CU2 . 31.5 p 31.5 29.4 

federate Hardship 

Total 44.3 40.9 41.4 42.1 44.2 44.4 44.6 40.7 

Half-Year 33.3 j0.9 31.1 . 31.0 32.8 32.7 32.8 30.3 

Full-Year 29.5 27.5 27.8 27.4 28.5 • 28.6 28.6 27.0 



IIE IN IFE 



Severe Hardship 

total 

Half-Year 

Full-Year 

Intermediate Hardship 1 

Total 

Half-Year 

Full-Year 

Moderate Hardship 

Total 
Half-Year 
Full- Year 



8,383 
5,580 
4,137 



11", 986 
8,146 ' 
6,059 



15,786 
40,956 
8,217 



10,217 
7,lt2 
5,02 



14,151 
10,043 
7,864 



18,471 
13,593 
10,547 



9,128 

6,793 
5,154 



13,115 

9,727 
7,368 



18, 189 
13,086 
9,978 



9,913 
6,735 
5,143 



13,820 
9,615 
7,299 



17,884 
12,703 
9,$58 



9,290 
6,241 
4,506 



13,335 
9,105 
6,592 



17,613 
12,378 
9,099 



8,884 
5,962 
4,431 



13,090 
9,001 
£,691 



17 !<7L 
12,374 
9,371 



9,116 
6,099 
4>524 



Jip,470' 
9,238 
6,867 



1L974 
12,703 
9,610 



11*407 
7,949 
6,150 



15,914 
11,350 
8,769 



20,942 
15,431 
12,050 



HE IN m AS PSCO/r IIE 

Severe Hardship 

Total 
Half-Year 
Full-Year 

Intermediate Hardship 

Total 
Half-Year 
Full-Year 



Moderate Hardship 

Total 

Half-Year 

Full-Year 



31.3 
31.3 
31.5 



32.8 
32.1 
32.1 



34.4 

33.0 
32.5 



33.9 
34.0 
34.8 



35.3 
34.7 
35.0 



36.7 
36.9 
36.7 



32.9 
33.3 
33.6 



34.6 
34.3 
34.1 



36.7 

35.1- 

35.0 



32.7 
32.4 
32.8 



34.1 
33.2 
33.3 



36.0- 

34.5 

34.0 



3?. 4 
32,0 
31.6 



33.4 
32.3 
31.4 



34.9 
33.2 
31.8 



32.2 
31.7 
31.8 



32.8 

31.5 
31.1 



,34.8 
33.2 
32.5 



32.2 
31.6 
31.8 



32.9 
31.6 
31.1 



35.0 
33.3 
32.6 



34.8 
34.2 
34.2 



35.5 
34.3 
33.8 



37.4 
35.9 
34.9 



IN IFE EOT NOT IIE 
AS PERCENT NOT IN tlZ 



Severe Hardship 

Tolal 

Half-Year 

Full-Year 

Intermediate Hardship 

t Total 
Half-Year 
• „ • ' Pull- Year 

Moderate Turdihtp 

O Total 
rnif Half-Year 
CI\R> Full-Year 



4.7 


4.7 


4.6 


4.5 


4.5 


4.6 


2.4 


2.6 


2.5 


2.3 


2.3 


2.4 


1.7 


1.8 


1.8 




■ 1.5 


1.6 


5.1 


* 5.2 


5.1 


5.0 


4.6 


-4.8 


2.9 


3.1 


3.0 


2.7 


2.6 


2.7 


2.3 


2.4 


2.3 


2.0 


1.8 


1.9 


























5.8 


6.1 


5.9 


5.8 


5.0 


5.4 


3.6 


4.0 


37.4 


3.5 


3.0 


3.3 


3.2 


3.2 


3.0 


2.8 


2.2 


2.5* A 



'443 



4.7 
2.4 
1.7 



4.8 

2.7 
2.0 



5.5 

3.3 
2.5 



4.3 

2.3 
1.6 



4.8 

2.9 
2.3 



5.3 

3.3* 

2.7 
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* Table C-L 



(Continued) 



EAPKDCS SUPPLEMPTCATICK 
WKIg -» TOTAL 

Smarm Hardship 

Total 

Half-Year 
Full-Year 

Intermediate Hardship 



7.1 
7.5 



47.3 
48.5 
48.1 



47*5 
48.0 
47.1 



48.1 
48.5 
47.3 



46.1 
47.2 
45.3 



46.9 
46.6 
45.4 



46.5 
46.6 
45.4 



44.0 

43.6- 
42.0 



Total 

Half-Year 

roll-Year 

Moderate Hardship 



38.0 
39.1 
37.6 



38.6 
39.7 
39.1 



39.8 
40.7 
40.3 



39.0 
39.3 
37.8 



38.6 
39.3 
37.7 *» 



38.8 
38.9 
-37.3 



38.8 

38.9 
37.2 



36.9 
37.1 
36.2 



Total 

Half-Year 

Full-Year 



30.9 
31.4 
30.2 



31.6 
32.2 
31.4 



32.3 
33.0 
32.6 



32.2 
32.4 

3l * 



32.4 
33.0 
31.7 



33.5 
33.5 
32.8 



33.4 
33.5 
32.8 



31.1 
31.4 
30.4 



EAJUINCS SUPPLEMENTATION 
RATE - TRANSFERS 
Severe Hardship 



Total 28.8 31.1 30.0 29.9 26.1 

Half-Year 29.4 3 2.3 31.8 30.3 27.2 

Full-Year 29.8 33.2 31.6 30.5 27.1 

Intermediate Hardship 



25.7 
26.2 

y 



25.6 
26.1 
26.8 



24.5 
24.4 
24.7 



Total 
Half-Year 
Full-Year - 

Moderate Hardship 

Total 

Half-Year, 

Full-Year 



23.5 
24.9 
24.6 



18.5 
19.2 
18.6 



25.0 
26.2. 
26.4 



20.4 
21.1 
21.1 



25.5 
27.0 
27.2 



20.6 
21.8 
22.2 



23.3 
23.7 
23.4 



19.0 
19.2 
18.8 



22.5 
23.4 
23.2 



18.7 
19 ?6 
19.1 



21.2 
21.7 
21.8 



T3.0 
18. r 
18.2 



21.1 
21.6 
21.5 



17.9 
18.0 
18.1 



20.7 
21.1 
21.7 



17.4 

L7.9- 
18.0 ' 



/ 
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Table C-2, SUMMARY SEVERE HARDSHIP MEASURES, 1974 THROUGH 1980, FOR TOTAL AND 
FULL-YEAR WORK FORCE, DISAGGREGATED BY WORK EXPERIENCE PATTERN 



tQRK FORCE 



WORK EXPERIENCE PATTERN 


1974 


.1975 


1976 


1977 


1970 


1979 


1979R 


1980 


Total 






• 












Not Employed * 


2,129 


3,202 


2,929 


2/568 • 


2,072 


. 1#927 


• 1,990 


2,597 


Discouraged 


846 " 


1,577 


1,342 


1,042 


,788 


780 


811 


1,269 


lineup toyed 


1,283 " 


1,624 


1,587 


1,526 


1,284 


1,14$ 


1,179 


1,321 


Intermittently Enployed 


16,408 


17,903 


17/518 


16,944 


i3,666 


16,045 


16,471 


11,813 


Mostly Unemployed 


1,616 


2,568 


2,479 


2,136 


lr€4 


1,548 


1,607 


2,561 


Mixed 


3,995 


5,171 


4,847 


4,428 


4,137 


3,801 


3,895 


5,183 


Mostly Dip Icy ed 


10)797 


10,164 


10,192 


10,381 


9,987 


10,696 


10,976 


11,063 


Part-Time Enployed 


23,311 


26,322 


28,690 


30,374 


32,020 


33,439 


34,156 


32,591 


Involuntary 


3,986 


6,160 


6,495 


6,319* 


6,273 


7,027 


i 7,172 


7,644 


Voluntary 


19,325 


20,162 


22,195 


24,054 


25,747' 


26,412 


26,985 


24,948 


Enployed Full-Tin* 


61,753 


57,016 


58,011 


59,777 


62,604 


63,238 


64,359 


64,347 


Total 


103,601 


104,442 


107,148 


109,663 


Ui,563 


114,648 


116,983 


118,348 



Full-Year 

Not Enployvd. 

uVvuploy'd 
Int^rmitt' ntly F*ployrxJ 
Mo«;Hy Urvrrploy-'l 
Mi xrd 

Mr- ►! ; /• • 

p • r *■ - r i ~> ■ i , } 

Ir.v>l«jf*. if/ 

VotunMry 
EPployo*! Full-Tirr' 
ToMl 



379 


945 


783 


558 


403 


339 


354 


665 


313 


831 


683 


499 


333 


285 


298 


578 


66 


114 


101 


108 


71 


53 


55 


87 


10,417 


12,639 


11,883 


11,042 


9,879 


10,7-33 


10,997 


13,319 


1,163 


2,038 


1,860 


1,511 


1,131 


1,179 


1,221 


1,983 


2,578* ' 


3,802 


3,310 


3,030 


2,686 


2,554 


2,609 


3,687 




6,810 


6,01 


'» . ", rt o 


6,062 


7,000 


7, 167 


7,6 \o 


10, >SA 


13,480 


l», 


r. ■ 


16,478 


11.121 


17,* ;i 


'.\6r» 


2,lfa > 


3,6l> 


3,7^> 


3,-» 


3,*,G9 


4,076 


4,l0J 


5,705 


8,1*3 


9,865 


10, W 


ll,W 


12 „?09 


13,247 


13,511 


I2,*l0 


51,599 


48,773 


49,501 


50,03; 


53,445 


54,076 


54,056 


55,856 


~T2,761 


75/887 


76V"»7-1 


"78,0Jft 


"80,205 


82,471 


81, W 



DISTRIBUTION WORK FORCE 



WORK EXPERIENCE PATTERN 


1974 1 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


Total 












Not Enployed 


2.1 


3.1 


2.7 


2.3 


1.8 


Discouraged 


.8 


1.5 


1.3 


1.0 


.7 


Unemployed 


1.2 


1.6 


1.4 


1.3 


1.1 


Intermittently Employed 


15.8 


17.1 


16.3 


15.5 


13.9 


Mostly Unerrployed 


• 1.6 


2.5 


2.3 






Miaed 


3.9 


5.0 


4.5 






Mostly Enployed 


10.4 


9.7 


9.5 




8.9 


Part-Time Enployed 


22.5 


25.2 


26.8 






Involuntary 


3.1 


5.9 


6.1 




i 1.1 


Voluntary 


18.7 


19.3 


20.7 


21.9 


" 22.9 


Enployed Full-Time 


59.6 


54.6 


54.1 


54.5 


55.7 


Total 


IoCT 


loo.o 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



1979 



1979R 



1980 




Full-Year 



Not Enployed 


.5 


1.2 


1.0 


.7 


.5 


.4 


Discouraged 


.4 


1.1 


.9 


.6 


.4 


.3 


unemployed 


* .1 


.2 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 


Intermittently Enployed 


14.3 


If. 7 


15.5 


14.1 


12.3 


13.0 


Mostly Unemployed 


1.6 


2.7 


2.4 


1.9 


1.4 , 


1.4 


Mixed 


3.5 


5.0 


4.3 


3.9 


3.3 


3.1 


Mostly Enployed 


9.2 


9.0 


8.7 


8.3 


7.6 


8.5 


Part-Time ■ Emp loyed 


14.2 


17.8 


18.8 


/ 19.9 


20.5 


* 21.0 


Involuntary 


3.0 


4.8 


4.9 s 


4.7 


4.4 


4.9 


Voluntary 


11.2 


13.0 


13.9 


15.2 « 


16.1 


16.1 


Enployed Full -Time 


70.9 


64.3 


&4.6 


.65^3 


66.6 


65.6 


Total 


IdoTo 


100.0 


TobTo 


IooTo 


100.0 


loo.o 



^1 



ERIC - ' 4-1 o 



.4 .1 

.4 .7 

.1 .1 

13.1 15.2 

> 1.5 2.3 

3.1 4.2 

1.5 8.7 

21.0 20.1 
5.0 • 5.4 

16.1 14.8 
65.4 63.9 

loo.o 100.0 



J 



7 



381 



Table C-2. (Continued) 



IIB 



HOWC EXPERIENCE PA2TEW. 1574 1575 1976 1977 1978 1979 1979R i9go 
Total 

Not Employed 2,014 3,146 2,894 1 f 2,531 J, 030 1,915 1,979 2,586 

Discouraged 842 1,574 1,340 1,042 788 780 811 1,269 

unemployed 1,242 1,573 1,554 1,490 1,242 135 1,167 1,317 

Intenrfttently Employed 7,970 9,491 9,303 9,036 8,023 7,663 7,898 10,177 

Mostly Unemployed 1,524 2,410 2,308 2,001 » 1,453 1,471 1,529 2 447' 

Mbsd 2,760 3,5<Ji 3,337 3,098 2,958 2,621 2,691 3,673 

Mostly Employed 3,687 3,573 3,659 3,937 3,612 / 3,571 3,679 4,057 

Part-Piffle Employed 9,481 10,591 11,441 11,812 11,832 11,728 11,583 12,726 

Involuntary 2,113 2,994 3,158 3,015 2,908 3,131 3,196 3,656 

Voluntary 7,368 7,996 8,283 8,797 8,923 8,597 8,788 * 9,070 

Employed Full-Time 7,220 6,717 €,256 6,946 6,775 6,268 6,408 7 258 

Total 26,756 30,345 357125 U^60 57^75 lOegT 117747* 



Full-Year 



Not Employed 

Discouraged * 

Unemployed 
Intermittently Enployed 

Mostly Unemployed 

Mbed 

Mostly Employed 
Part-Time Enployed 

Involuntary ' 

Voluntary 
Enployed Full-Time 
Dotal 



379 


945 


785 


558 


403 


339 


313 


831 


683 


449 


333 


285 


66 


114 


101 


108 


71 


53 


4,338 


6,174 


5,687 


5*338 


4,576 


, 4,630 


1,098 


1,908 


• 1,737 


1,425 


1*065 


1,112 


1,625 


2,411 


2,098 


1,974 


1,808 


1,649 


1,616 


1,855 


1,852 


1,939 


1,703 


1,869 


3,919 


4,829 


4,955 


5,280 


5,116 . 


4,963 
¥,319 


897 


1,321 


1,387 


1,391 


1,274 


3,022 


3,508 


3,569 


3,888 


3,842 


3,643 


4,467 


4,225 


3,905 


4,517 


4,186 


3,981 


15 Ibi 


15,332 


15,693 


14,282 


13,913 



354 
298 
55 
4,769 
1,154 
1,690 
1,925 
5,064 
1,345 
3,720 
4,060 
14,248 



665 
- 578 
87 
6,665 
1,886 
2,475 
2,303 
5,856 
1,781 
4,075 
4,736 
17,92^ 



I IE DISTRIBUTION 



WORK EXPERIENCE PMTETW 

Total 

Not Enployed 
Discouraged 
Unemployed 

Intermittently Enployed 
(Mostly Unemployed 
v Mixed 

Mostly Enployed 
Part-Tim Enployed 

Invoicing 

Voluntary 
Enployed Full-Time 
Total ' 



T 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


7.8 


10.4 


f 

5.7 


\ 

8.3 


. 7.1 


3.1 


5.2 


4.5 


3.4 


2.7 


4.6 


5.2 


5.2 


4.9 


4.3 


29.8 


31.3 


31.1 


29.8 


28.0. 


5.7 


7.9 


7.7' 


6.6 


54 


10.3 


11.6 


11/2 


• 10.2 


10.3 


13.8 


11.8 


12.2 


13.0 


12.6 


35.4 


36.2 


38.3 


39.0 


41.3 


7.9 


9.9 


10.6 


9.9 


10.1 


27.5 


26.4 » 


27rf 


29.0 


31.1 


27.0 


22.1 


20.9* 


22.9 


23.6 


T36T0 


loo.o 


loo.o 


IooTo 


IooTo 



1979 



1979R ' 




; 

1980 



Not Enployed * 

Discouraged 
, Unemployed » 
Intermittently Enployed 

Mostly Unemployed 

Mixed 

Mostly Enployed 
Part-Time Employed 

Involuntary 

Voluntary 
Employed Pull-Time 
Total 



2.9 


5.8 


5.1 


3* 


2.8 


2.4 


2.5 


3.7 


2.4 


5.1 


4.5 


2.9 


2.3 


2.1 


2.1 


3.2 


.5 


.7 


.7 


.7 


* .5 


4 


.4 


.5 


33.1 


38.2 


37.1 


34.0 


32.0 


33.3 


33.5 


37.2 


8.4 


• 11.8 


11.3 


9.1 


7.5 


8.0 


8.1 


10.5 


12,4 


14.9 ' 


13.7 


12.6 


12.7 


11.9 


* 11.9 


13.8 


12.3 


11.5 


12.1 


12.4 


11,9 , 


13.4 


13,5 


12.9 


29.9 


29.9 


32.3 


33.6 


35.8 


35.7 


35.5 


*32.7 


6.8 




9.0 


8.9 


. 8.9 


9.5 


9.4 


9.9 


.23.1 


21.7 \ 


23.3 


24.8 


26.9 


26.2 


26.1 


22.7 


34.1 


26.1 


25.5 


28.8 


29.3 


28.6 


28.5 


26.9 


IooTo 


ISoTo 


IoTTo 


" IooTo 


TooTo 


IooTo 


IooTo 


100.0 



9 

ERIC 



446 



3ft2 



Table/C-2. (Continued) 




IIE XNCZDE2CE 



WORK ^EXPERIENCE 
Total 



1974 



1975 



1976 



1977 



1978 



1979 



1979R 



1980 



Not Brployed 

Discouraged 

Unemployed 
Intermittently Brployed 

Mostly Unemployed ' 

Ki*ed ' * v 

Mostly Brployed ^ 
Pari-Time Brployed % 

Involuntary t . t 

voluntary 
Brployed Full-Time 
Total 



,97.9 
99.6 
96.7 
48.6 
94.3 
69.1 
34.1 
40.7 
53.0 
38.1 
11.7 
"JO 



98.3 
' 99.7 
96.8 
53.0 
93.9 
67.8 
35.2 
41.8 
48.6 
39.7 
11.8 
"2XT 



98.8 

99.9 
97.9 
53.1 
93.1 
68.8 
35.9 
39.9 
48.6 
37.3 
10.8 
"TO 



9t.6 

100.0 
97.6 
53.3 
93.7 
70.0 
37.9 
38.9 
47.7 
36.6 
11.6 



98,0 
100.0 
96.7 
51.2 
94.3 
71.5 
36.2 
37.0 
46.4 
34.7 
10.8 
25.5 



99.4 
100.0 
99*. 0 
,47.8 
95.0 
69.0 
33.4 
35.1 
44.6 
32.6 
9.9 

~~2l7T 



99.4 
100.0 
99.0 
47.9 
95.1 
69.1 
33.5 
35.1 
44.6 
32.6 
10.0 

"5471 



99.6 
100.0 
99.2 
54.1 
- 95.3 
70.9 
36.7 
39.0 
47.8 
36.4 
11.3 

177F 



Full-Year 



Not Brployed 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Discouraged 


100.0 • 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Unemployed 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Intermittent ly Brployed 


. 41.6 


48.7 


47.9 


48.3 


46.3 


43.1 


43.4 


50.0 


Mostly Unemployed 


94.3 


93,7 


93.4 


94.3 


94.2 


94.3 


94.5 


95.1 


Mixed 


63.0 


63.4 


63.0 


65.1 


67.3 


64.6 


64.8 


67.1 


Mostly Brployed 


24.2 


27.1 


27.7 


29.8 


28.1 


26.7 


26.9 


30.1 


-Part-Time Brployed 


37.8 


35.8 


34.4 


34.1 


31.0 


20. 6 


28.7 


33.2 


Involuntary v 
Voluntary 


40.8 


36.5 . 


37.2 


37.9 


35.7 


32.4 


32.3 


37.9 


37.0 


35.6 


33.4 


32.9 


29.1 


27.5 


27.5 


31.6 


Brployed Full-Tune 


8.7 


8.7 


7.9 


8.9 


7.8 


7.4 


7.4 r 


8.5 


Total 


U.6 

i 






~2<57T 




T679 

























WORK EXPERIENCE PMTEPN 



Total 



1974 



1975 



IIE DEFICIT 
1976 1977 \ 



1978 



1979 



1979R 



1980 



Not Brployed 

Discouraged 

Unemployed 
Intermittently Brployed 

Mostly Unemployed 

Mixed 
- Mostly Brployed 
Part-Time Brployed 

Involuntary 

Voluntary 
Brployed Full-Tine 
Total 



2,897 


6,375 


5,872 


4,913 


\ 4,027 


3,767 


2,002 


4,883 


4,353 


3,314 


V,625 


2,577 


895 


1,492 


1,520 


1,5.99 


X/402 


1,190 


11,305 


16,853 


17,212 


16,566 


14\987 * 


16,532 


3,802 


6,719 


6,791, 


6,173 


4/038 


5,462 


4,0X3 


6,180 


.6,186 


5,660 


5,582 


5,789 


3,490 


3,953 


.4,228 


4,733 


><567 


5,281 


7,618 


10,430 


11,594 




—n3,210 


14,882 


2,716 


4,140 


4,572 "^ 


4,884 


4,517 


5,763 


4,902 


6,290 


7,022 ¥ 


8/165 


8,693 


9,120 


12,209 
34,629 


12,434 
46,093 


12,789 


14,756 
49,284 


14,407 


15,648 


47,467 


46,631 


50,830 



3,906 
2,684 
1,222 

17,039 
5,675 
5,926 
5,437 

15,162 
5,849 
9,313 

15.891 

51,998 



7,205 
5,401 
1,804 
26,739 
10,383 
9,433 
6,922 
17,811 
7,723 
10,088 
18,894 
" 70,6*48 



Full- Year 

Not Brployed 

Discouraged 

Unemployed 
Intermittently Brployed 

Mostly Unemployed 

Mixed 

Mostly Brployed 
Part-Time Brployed 

Involuntary 

voluntary 
Brployed Full-Tirm 
Total 



1,565 


4,239 


3,730 


2,823 


* 2,182 


2,018 


1,293 


3.727 


3,248 


2,274 


1,801 


1,700 


272 


512 


482 


550 


381 


318 


8,122 


13,429 


13,177 


12,454 


11,027 


12,593 


3,146 


5,857 


5,748 


5,057 


4,062 


4,649 


2,959 


5,008 


4,706 


4,380 


4,141 


4,457 


2,017 


2,564 


2,723 


3,018 


2,824 


3,486 


5.000 


6,966 


7,684 


8,899 


8,740 


9,704 


1,752 


2,697 


2,991 


3,316 


2,954 


3,744 




4,269 


4,693 


5,583 


5,787 


6,010 


/^213\ 


10.554 


10,881 


12,533 


12.121 


13,257 


4.901 ^ 


35,189 


35,473 


36,710 


* 34,071 


37,621 



2,108 
1,778 
330 
12,973 
4.822 
4,557 
3,595 
9,928 
3,800 
6,128 
13,417 
38,446 



4,430 

3,851 
579 

21,130 
8,971 
7,384 
4,774 

12,406 
5,452 
6,954 

16,007 

53,973 



ERIC 



44 V 



Table C-2. (Continued) 



IIE DEFICIT (1980 $) 



WORK EXPERIENCE PATTEPN 
Total 

Not Employed 

Discouraged 

Unemployed 
Intermittently Enployed 

Mostly Unemployed 

Mbed 

Mostly Employed 
Part-Time Employed 

Involuntary 

Voluntary 
Enployed Pull-Time 
Total 



1974 


1975 


. 1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1979R 


1980 


4,841 


5,760 


1,503 


* 

6,682 


5,08$ 


4,276 


« 

4,433 


7,205 


3,345 


7,476 


6,303 


4,507 


. 3,315 


2,925 


3,047 


5,401 


1,496 


2,214 


2,200 


2,175 


1,771 


1,351 


1,387 


1,804 


18,891 


25,802 


24,922 


22,529 


11,928 


18,764 


19,339 


26,739 


6,353 


10,287 


9,144 


8,395 


6,110 


6,199 


6,442 


10,383 


6,705 


9,462 


1,957 


7,698 


7,050 


6,571 


6,726 


9,433 


5,832 


6,052 


6,122 


6,437 


5,768 


5,9$4 


6,171 


6,922 


12,730 


15,968 


- 16,788 


17,747 


16,684 


16,891. 


. 17,209 


17,811 


4,531 


6,331 


6,620 


6,642 


5,704 


6,541 


6,639 


-< 7,723 


8,191 


9,630 


10,168 


11,105 


10,979 


10,351 


10,570 


10,088 


20,401 


19,036 


18,519 


20,068 


18,197 


17,760 


18,037 


18,894 


56,862 


70,568 


61,732 


67,162 


58,895 


57,692 


59,018 


70,648 



Full-Time 



Not Effployed 

Discouraged 

Unemployed 
Intermittently Enploycd 

Mostly Unemployed 

Mbcd - 

Mostly Etiployed 
Part-Time Enploycd 

Involuntary 
' Voluntary 
Etiployed Full-Tune 
Total 



2,615 


6,490 


- 5,402 


3,84ft 


2,756 


2,290 


2,392 


4,430 


2,160 


5,706 


4,703 


3,092 


2,275 


1,930 


2,018 


3,871 


455 


784 


698 ■ 


748 


481 


361 


374 


579 


13,572 


20,5$tT 


19,080 


16,938* 


13,927 


14,293 


14,725 


2,113 


5,257 


8,967 


8,323 


6,877 


5,130 


5,277 


. 5,473 


8,971 


4,944 


7,667 


6,814 


5,956 


5,231 


5,059 


5,172 


7,384 


3,370 


3,925 


3,943 


4,105 


3,567 


3,957 


4,080 


' 4,774 


8,355 

sa 


10,665 


11,126 


^12,102 


11,019 


11,071 


11,268 


12,406 


*,129 


4,331 


4,510 ' 


3,730 


4,247 


4,313 


5,452 


6,536 


6,795 


7,592 


7,309 


6,821 


6,956 


6,954 


17,066 


16,158 


15,756 


17,04 r , 


15, 308 


15,047 


15,250 
43,636 


16J007 






51,364 


49,925 


43,031 


42,700 


53,973. 



V 



WORK EXP! 




PATTEPN 



Total 




Not Employed 

Discouraged 

Unemployed 
Intermittently Enployed 

Mostly Unemployed 

Mixed 

Mostly Enployed 
Part-Time Etiployed 

Involuntary 

Voluntary 
Etiployed Full-Time 
Total 



Full- Year 

Not Enployed 

Discouraged 

Unemployed ✓ 
Intermittently Employed 

Mostly Unenploybd 

Mixed 1 „ 

Mostly Etiployed 
Part-Tine Etiployed 

Involuntary 

Voluntary 
Etiployed Full-Tim? 
Total 



IIE DEFICIT DISTRIBUTION 



1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 . 


1978 


1979 


1979R 


1980 

V * 


8.5 


13.8 


12.4 


c 

10.0 


t 

8.6 , 


7.4 


7.5 • 


10.2 


5.9 


10.6 


9.2 


6.7 


5.6 


5.1 


5.2 


7.6 


2.6. 


3.2 


3.2 


3.2 


3.0 


2.3 


2.3 


2.6 


33.2 


36.6 


36.3 


33.6 


32.1 ' 


32.5 


32.8 


37.8 


U.2 


14.6 


14.3 


12.5 


10.4 


10.7 


10.9 


14.7 


11.8 


13.4 


13.0 


11.5 


12.0 


11.4 


11.4 


13.4 


10.3 


* 8.6 


8.9 


9.6 


9.8 


10.4 


10.5 


9.8 


22.4 


22.6 


24.4 


26.5 


28.3 


29.3 


29.2 


25.2 


1.0 


9.0 


9.6 


9.9 


9.7 


11.3 


11.2 


10.9 


14.4 


13.6 


14.8 


16.6 


18.6 


17.9 


17.9 


14. 3 # 


35.9 


*27.0 


26.9 


29.9 


30.9 


30.8/ ' 


30,6 ' / 


26.7 


ISO 


160.6 




IoO 


loo.o 


100.6 


ISO 


166.6 


6.3 


12.0 


10.5 


7.7 


6.4 


5.4 ' 


5.5 


8.2 


5.2 


10.6 


9.2 


6.2 


5.3 


4.5 


4.6 


7.1 


1.1 


1.5 


1.4 


1.5 


1.1 


.1 


.9 


1.1 


32.6 " 


38.2 


37.1 


33.9 


32.4 


33.5 


3*7 


39.1 


12.6 


16.6 


16.2 


13.8 


11.9 


12.4 


12.5 % 


16.6 


11.9 


14.2 


13.3 . 


11.9 


12.2 


11.8 


11.9 


13.7 


8.1 


7.3 


7.7 


8.2 


8.3 


9.1 


9.3 


8.8 


20.1 


19.8 


21.7 


24.2 


25.7 


25.9 


25.8 


23.0 


7.0 


7.7 


8.4 


9.0 


8.7 


' 10.0 


9.9 


10. 1 


* 13.0 


12.1 


13.2 


15.2* 


17.0 


16.0 


15.9 


12.9 


41.0 


30.0 


30.7 


14.1 


35.6 


35.2 


34.9 


29.7 


150 


ToO 


' ISO 


I<50 


foo.o 


166.6 


ToO 


loo.o 



ERIC 



448 



384 



Table C-2. (CoirttHued) 



W*X EXPERIENCE PATTED 

* ?2**k 

Not Qiployed 

Discouraged 

Unemployed 
Intermittently Qiployed , 

Mostly Unemployed 

Mixed 

Mostly Qiployed 
Qiployed 
oluntary 
r Voluntary 
ployed Full-Tirm 
f -total 



1974 


1Q7C ' 
17 0 


1976 


1,390 


2,026 


\ 2. 029 


2,377 


3,103 


*,248 


721 


949 


978 


1,418 


1,776 


1,850 


2,495 


2,788 


2,94fi* 


1,454 


1,762 , 


1,854 


947 


1,107 


• 1*156 


803 


949 


1,013 


1,285 


.1,383 


' 1,448 


665 


787 


848 


1,691 


1,851 


2,044 


1,272 


l,5l9 





tie avermz deficit 



1977 



1978 



1979 



1,941 


, . 1*984 


1,967 


3,182 


3,331 


3,302 


1,074 


1,129 


4 1,048 


1>833 


1,868 


2,157 


3,084 


3,3*9 ■ 


• 3,713 


1,827 


1,887 


' 2,208 


1,202 


1,264 


1,479 


1,105 


1,116 


1,269 


1,620 


1,553 


1,841 


928 


974 


1,061 


2,124 


2,126 
1,627 


2,496 
1,843 


1,625 



1979R 



1,974 

3,309 
1,046 
2,157 
3,712 
2,203 
1,47* 
1,265 
1,830 
1,060 
2,480 



1980 



2,786 
4,257 
1,369 
2,627 
4,244 
2,568 
1,706 
1,400 
2,113 
1,112 

2,157 



Full-Year 



Not Qiployed 4,129 4,485 ' 4,755 

Discouraged 4,128 ■ 4,755 

Unemployed , 4,131 4,480 4,752 

Intermittently Qiployed 1,872 2,175 2,317 

Mostly Unemployed 2,867 3,069 3,309 

Mixed 1,821 2,077 2,243 

Mostly Qiployed 1,248 1,382 1,470 

Part-Tlire Qiployed 1,276 1,443 1,551 

Involuntary 1,954 2,042 2,157 

Voluntary 1,075 1,217 " 1,315 

Qrployrd Full-Tiro 2,286 2,498 • 2,787 

Total "17900 XT76 XTT? 



5,062 
5,060 
5,069 
2,333 
3,549 
2,218 
1,557 
1,685 
2,383 
1,436 
2,775 
2,339 



5,95^ 
5,961 
' 5,953 
2,720 
4,182 
2,702 
1,865 
1,965 
2,838 
1,650 
3,330 
2,704 




6,667 
6,668 
6^658 
3,170 
4,756 
2,983 
.2,073 
2,118 
3,061 
1,706 
£380 



WORK EXPERIENCE PAXTEJtJ 


1974 


-1975 


1976 


1977 


\ 

\ 1978 


Total 












Not Qiployed 


2,323 


3,102 


2,938 


2,640 


2,506 


Discouraged 


3,972 


4,751 


4,703 


4,328 


4,207 


Unemployed 


1,205 


1,453 


1,416 


'1,461 


1,426 


Intermittently Qiployed 


2,369 


2,719 


2,679 


2,493 


2,359 


Mostly Unemployed 


4,169 


4,268 


4,266 


4,194 


4,205 


Ki*ed 


2,430 


2,698 


2,685 


2,485 




Mostly Qiployed 


1,582 


1,695 


1,674 


1,635 


1,S*«^* 


Part-Time Qiployed 


1,342 


1,453 


1,467 


1,504 


1,M10 


Involuntary 


2,147 


2,117 


2,097 


2,203 


1,961 


Voluntary 


1,111 


1,205 ' 


1,228 


1,262 


1,230 


Btployed Full-Time 


2,826 


2,834 


2,960 


2,889 


2,685 


Total 


2,12* 


2,32* 


2,294 


2,210 

\* • 


2,055 


' Full-Year 








> 





, 1979 


1979R 


1980 


2,233 


2,240 


2,786 


3,748 


3,756 


4,257 


1,189 


1,187 


1,369 


2,448 


2,448 


2,627 / 


4,214 


4,213 


4,244 


2,506 


2,5QO 


2,568 - 


1,677 


.1,678 


1#706. 


1,440 


1,436 


1,400 


2,090 


2,077 . 


2,113 


1,204 


1,203 


1,112 


2,833 


2,818 


2,603 


2,092 


2,087 


2 157 



Not Qrpioyed # 6,900 6,867 6,885 , 6,884 6,837 |' 

Discouraged 6,898 6,868 6,885 6,882 6,842 

Unemployed * 6,903 6,859 6>881 6,894 6,811 

Intermittently Qiployed 3,128 3,330 3,355 3,173 3,044 ^ 

Mostly Unemployed 4,791 4,699 4,791 4,827 4,817 

Mi*id . 3,043 3,180 3,248 3,016 2,89,2 

Mostly Qiployed 2,085 2,116 . 2,129 2,118 2,094 

Part-Tune Qiployed 2,132' 2,209 2,246 2/292 2,157 

Involuntary 3,265 3,126 3,123 3,241 2,928 

Voluntary 1,796 1,863 1,904 1,953 1,902 

Qiployed Full-Tirnio 3,820 3,824 4;016 1 3,774 3,656 

Total "17175 17571 "XlsT "XT5T ToT? 



6 f 763 v 


6,765 - 


6,667 


6,766 


6,766 


6,668 


6,757 


' 6,767 


6,658 


3,087 


3,087 


3,170 


4,747 


4,742 


4,756 


3,067 


3,061 


2,983 


2,117 


2,119 


2,073' 


2,230 


2,225 


2,118 


3,221 


3,206 


3,061 


1,873 


' 1,870 


1,706 


3,780 


3,756 


3,380 


3,069 


3,062 


i!oi2 



385 



Table C-2. .(Continued) 



WORK EXPERIENCE PATTER* 
TtaUl 

Not Employed 

Discouraged 

Ikttcplcyed 
Intermittently Employed 

Mostly Unemployed 

Mixed 

Mostly Employed 
Part-Time Employed 

InvoJLuAary . 

Voluntary 
Employed Full-Tire 
Total 



1974 



1975 



1976 



1977 



1978 



1979/ 















972 


1,517 


1,379 


.1,296 


1,050 


902 


457 


826 


745 


665 


458 


392 


515 


691 


633 


691 


592 


510 


3, 086 


s 3,887 


3,661 


3,522 


3,307 


3,179 


713 


' 1,090 


1,062 


934 


655 


657 


1,015 


1,457 


1,289 • 


1,163 


1,203 


1,069 


1,358 


1,341 


1,310 


1,425 . 


1,449 


* 1,454 


4,771 


5,304 


5,503 


5,623 


5,680 


5,988 


8U 


1,233 


1,250 


1,218 


1,150 


1,384 


3,883 


4,072 


4,252 


4,405 


4,529 


4,605 


3,179 


3,060 


2,859 


3,053 ' 


2.983 


2,845 


12,001 


D 768 




13,494 


13,020 


U,9i4 



1979R 



931 
409 
523 
3,279 
681 
1,096 
1,502 
6,151 
1,419 
4,732 
2,919 
13,280 



1980 



1,343 
719 
624 
4,343 
1,217 
1,533 
1,593 
6,329 
1,546 
4,783 
3,095 



Full-Vear 



Not Employed 


236 


545 


476 


3S6 


280 


183 


Discouraged 


194 


474 


427 


293 


232 


146 


Unemployed 


* « 


71 


50 


63 


48 


37 


Intermittently Employed 


1,695 


2,600 


2,263 


2,076 


•1,794 


1,844 


Mostly Unemployed 


522 


878 


815 


692 


4*1 


485 


Mixed 


^01~ 


1,041 


838 


729 


691 


698 


Mostly Employed 


564 


681 


611 


654 


* 612 


661 


Part-Time Employed 


1,713 


2,127 


> 2,107 


2,185 


2,061 


2,144 


Involuntary 


362 


530 


484 


511 


446 


530 


Voluntary 


1,351 


1,597 


1,623 


1,674 


1,615 


1,614 


Employed Full-Time' 


1,519 


1,447 


1,412 > 


1,524 


1,370 


1,374 


Total 


5,162 


6,719 


6,259 


6,141 


5,505 


S,546 



192 
153 
39 
1,894 
501 
710 
682 
2, 194 
542 
1,652 
1,395 
5,675 



404 

352 
52 
2,806 

961 
1,012 

833 
2,529 

723 
1,806 
1,525 
"T264 



WORK E3CPE3UDCE PATTERN 
Total 

Not Employed 

Discouraged - 

Unemployed 
Intermittently Employed 

Mostly Unemployed 

Mixed 

Mostly Employed 
Part-Time Employed ) 

Involuntary 

Voluntary 
Employed Full -Time 
Total 



1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


45.6 


" 47.4 


47.1 


50.5 


. 50.7* 


46.8 


54.1 


52.3 


55.5 


58.1 


58.2 


- 50.2 


40.1 


42.6 


39.9 


45.3 


46.1 


44.5 


18.8 


21.7 


20.9 


20.8 


51. 1 


19w8 


44.1 


42.5 


42.6 


43.7 


42.5 


42.4 


25.4 


' 28.2 


26.6 


26.3 


v 29.1 


28.1 


12.6 


13.2 


12.9 


13.7 


* 14.5 


13.6 


20.5 


20.2 


19.2 


18.5 


17.7 


17.9 


22.3 


20.0 


19.2 


19.3 


18.3 


19.7 


20.1 


20.2 


19.2 


18.3 


17.6 


17.4 


5.1 


5.4 


4.9 


5.1 


.4.8 


4,5 




13.2 


15. i 


TO 


"EES 


"TO 



1979R 



46.8 
50.4 
44.3 
19.9 
42.4 
28.1 
13.7 
18.0 
19.8 
17.5 
4.5 
TUT 



1980 



51.7 
56.7 
47.0 
23,1 
47,4 

'29.6 
14.4 
19.4 
20.2 
19.2 
4.8 

1571 



rull-Year 

Not Employed 

Discouraged 

Unemployed 
Intermittently Employed 

Mostly Unemployed 

Mixed 

Mostly Employed 
Part-Time Employed 

Involuntary 

Voluntary 
Employed Full -Time 
Total 



62.2 


57.7 


60.7 


63.9 


69.5 


54.2 


61.9 


57.1 


62.4 


65.2 


69.8 


51.3 


63.8 


61.9 


48.8 


58.4 


67.8 


69.6 


16.3 


20.5 


19.0 


18.8 


18.2 


17.2 


44.9 


43.1 


43,8 


45.8 


43.4 


41.1 


23.6 


27.4 


25.2 


24.1 


25.7 


, 27-3 


8.4 


- 9.9 


9:1 


10.1 


10.1 v 


9/4 


16.5 


■ 15.8 


14.6 


14.1 


12.5 


12.4 


16.5 


14.7 


13.0 


13.9 


12.5 


13.0 


16.5 


16.2 


15.2 


14.2 


12.5 


12.2 


2.9 


3.0 


2.9 


1.0 


2.6 


2.5 


~rr 













54.4 
51,4 
70.0 
17.2 
41.0 
27.2 

9.5 
12.4 
13.0 
12.2 

2.5 



60.8 
61.0 
59.5 
21.1 
48.5 
27.5 
10.9 
14.4 
15.4 
14.0 
2.7 

13 



450 



3«5 



, m Table C-2, (Continued) 



K)WC EXPERIENCE PAJTEBN 

Total 

Not Employed 
Discouraged 

Intermittently Employed 
Mostly' Unemployed 
Mbed 

Mostly Employed 
Part-Time Errployed 

Involuntary 

voluntary 
Deployed Full-Tim* 
Total , 



1974 



1975 ' 




1977 



1978 



1979 



1979R 



1980 



10.1 


11.0 ( 


10.3 


* 9.6 


1.1 


7.0 


7.0 


8.9 


4.6 


6.0. 


5.6 


4.5 


3.5 


3.0 


3.1 


4.8 


5.4 


5.0 


4.7 


5.1 


4.5 


3.9* 


3.9 


4.1 


25.7 • 


28.2 


27.3 


26.1 


25.4 


24.6 


24.7 


28.7 


5.9 


7.9 


7.9 . 


6.9 


5.0 


5.1 


5.1 


8.1 


8.5 


10.6 


9.6 


8.6 


9.2 


8.3 


8.3 


10.1 


11.3 


9.7 


9.1 


10.6 


11.1 


U.3 


.U.3 


10*5 


39.7 


38.5 


41.1 


41.7 


43.6 


46.4 


46.3 


414 


7* 


9.0 


9.3 


9.0 


8.8 


10.7 


10.7 


10.2 


32.3 


29.6 


31.7 


32.6 


34.8 


35.7 


35.6 


3L.7 


26.5 


22.2 


21.3 


22.6 


22.9 


22.0 


22.0 


20.5 


TooTo 


TSoTo 


TooTo 


loo.o 


I5oTo~ 


loo.o 


loo.o 


" loo.o 



Full-Year 

Not Employed 

Discouraged 

Unemployed 
Intermittently Employed 

Mostly Unemployed 

Mixed 

Mostly Employed 
Part-Time Employed 

Involuntary 

Voluntary 
Employed Full-Timo 
Total 



4.6 


8.1 


7.6 


5.8 


5.1 


3.3 


3.4 


5.6 


3.8 


7.1 


6.8 


4.8 


4.2 


2.6 


2.7 


4.8 


.8 


1.1 


.8 


1.0 


.9 


.7 


. .7 


.7 


32.8 


38.7 


36.2 


33.8 


32.6 


33.2 


33.4 


38.6 


10.1 


13.1 


13.0 


U.3 


8.9 


8.7 


8.8 


13.2 


11.8 


15.5 


13.4 


11.9 


12.5 


12.6 


12.5 


13.9 


10.9 


10.1 


9.8 


10.7 


11.1 


11.9 


12.0 


11.5 


33.2 


31.7 


33.7 


35.6 


37.4 


38.7 


38.7 


34.8 


m 7.0 


7.9 


7.7 


8.3 


8.1 


9.6 


9.6 


10.0 


26.2 


23.8 


25.9 


27.3 


29.3 


29.1 , 


29.1 


24.9 


29.4 


21.5 


22.6 


24.8 


24.9 


24.8 


24.6 


21.0 


ISO" 


ISoTo 


100.6 


ISoTo* 






ISO 


IffdTo" 



IFE DEFICIT 



WORK EXPERIENCE PATTEPN 



1974 



1975 



1976 



1977 



1978 



1979 



1979R 



1980 



Total 



Not Employed 

Discouraged * 

Onenployed 
Intermittently Employed 

Mostly Unemployed 
- Mixed 

Mostly Employed 
Part-Time Errployed 

Involuntary 

Voluntary 
Employed Full -Tine 
Total 



2,683 


4,470 


4,365 


4,350 


3,770 


3,753 


3,889 


6,136 


1,345 


2,642 


2,557 


2,205 


1,757 


1,770 


' 1,857 


3,431 


1,338 


1,828 


1,808 


2,144 


2,013 


1,983 


2,032 


2,705 


5,091 


7,103 


7,038 « 


6,977 
2,4ll 


7,204 


7,369 


7,587 


12,169 


1,550 


2,701 


2,556 


, 1,987 


2,178 * 


2,258 


4,650 


1,654 


2,432 


2,391 


2,263 


2,549 


2,440 


2,499 


4,118 


1,886 


1,969 


2,091 


2,303 


2,667 


2,752 


2,830 


3,400 


7,163 


8,462 


9,348 


10,098 


11,032 


13,417 


1,377 


15,279« 


1,595 


2,220 


2,425 


2,377 


2,462 


3,469 ' 


3,556 


3,798 


5,568 


6,242 , 


6,922 


* 7,721 


8,569 


9,948 


10,214 


11,481 


4,763 
19 t 700 


4,890 
24,425 


4,704 
25,455 


5,477 


5,764 
27.770 


6,262 
30,801 


6,410 


7,417 
^1,000 


26,902 


*l,is4 



Full-tear 



Not Employed, 

Discouraged 

Unemployed 
Intermittently Employed 

Mostly Unemployed 

Miycd 

Mostly Employed 
Part-Time Employed 

Involuntary 

Voluntary 
Employed Full-Tlmo 
Total 



726 


1,808 


1,771 


1,385 


1,123 


926 


974 


2,053 




614 


1,592 


1,614' 


1,124 


* 927 


760 


801 


1,789 




111 


216 


157 


261 


196 


166 


173 


2,644 




2,963 


4,847 


4,512 


4,236 


4,017 


4,458 


4,565 


8,236 




1,178 


2,158 


2,009 


1,850 


1,551 


- 1,602 


1,655 


3,757 




993 


1,703 


1.564 


1.366 


1,409 


.1,559 


1,574 


2,725 




793 


987 


939 


1,020 


1,057 


1,297 


1,336 


1,755 




2,393 


3,295 


3,459 


3,813 


3,689 


4,422 


4,512 


5,794 




619 


902 


950 


1,002 


918 


1,285 


1,306 


1,840 




1,774 


2,393 


2,508 


2,811 


2,771 


3,136 


-\3,205 


3,954 




2,386 

d,4tt 


2,540 
"~ 12,401 


.2.461 


2.8^0 


2,657 
11 40* 


, 3.233 . 


' 3,256 


3,897 




l5,265 


12,254 


4 li,o3fl 


n,3« 


14 461 





ERIC 



45. 



387 



.Table -0*2. (Continued). 



WORK EXPERIENCE PATTOT 
Total 

Not Employed V 

Discouraged 

Unemployed 
Intermittently Employed 

Mostly Unemployed 

Mixed 

Mostly Enployed 
Part-Time Employed 

Involuntary 
< voluntary , 
Employed Full-Tims 
•total 



Full -Tire 

Not Brployed 
Discoursed 
Unemployed 
Intermittently Btployed 
Mostly Unemployed 
MJbed 

Mostly Employed 
\part-TUne Enployed 
Involuntary 
voluntary 
/ Deployed Full-Time 
Total 



t 

A 



1974 



4,483 
2,247 
2,236 
8,507 
2,590 
2,764 
3,152 
11,969 
2;665 
9,304 
7,959 
"i2,$W 



1,213 
1,026 
185 
4,951 
1,968 
1,659 
1,325 
3,999 
1,034 
2,964 
3,987 
-14,150 



IFE DEFICIT (1980 $) 
1975 1976 1977 



6,844 
4,045 

2,799 
10,875 
* 4,135 

3,723 

3,015 
12,955 

3,399 

9,557 

7.487 
38,160 -v 



2,768 
2,437 
331 
7,421 
3,304 
2,607 
1,511 
5,045 
1,381 
3,664 
3,889 
19,124 



6,321 
3, k 703 
2,618 

ID, 190 
3,701 
3,462 
3,027 

13,535 
3,512 

10,023 
6,812 

36,858 



2,564 
2,336 
228 
6,533 
2,909 
2,265 
1,3*0 
5,008 
1,376 
3,632 
3,564 
17,669 



5,916 
2,999 
2,916 
9,489 
3,279 
3,078 
3,132 

13,733 
3,233 

10,501 
7.448 



1,884 
1,529 
355 
5,760 
2,516 
1,858 
1,387 
5,186 
1,363 
3,823 
3,835 
16,666 



1978 



4,762 
2,219 
2,542 
9,098 
2,510 
3,219 
3,369 

13,933 
3,110 

10,823 
7,280 

357571 



1,419 

^247 
5,074 
1,959 
1,779 
1,335 
4,659 
1,159' 
3,500 
3,356 

14,507 



1979 



4,260 
2,009 
2,251 
8,364 
2,472 
2,769 
3,124 

15,228 
3,937 

11,291 
7,107 

34795? 



1,051 
t 863 
188 

1,818 
1,769 
1,472 
5,019 
1,458 
3,559 
3,669 
14,798 



1?79R 


• 1980 


4,414* 


6,136* 


2,108 


3,431 


2,306 


2,705 


8,611 


12,169 * 


2,563 


4,650 


2,836 


4,118 


3,212 


3,400 


15,629 


15,279 


4,036 


3,798 


11,593 


11,481 


,V76 


7,417 


35,929 


41,000 




2*,053 
1,789 
264 
8,236 
3,757 
2,725 
1,755 
5,794 
1,840 
3,954 
3,892 
19,981 



VCRK" EXPERIENCE PAXTEJtJ 

Total 

Not -Enployed 
Discouraged 
Unemployed . f 
Intermittently Enployed 
tlyjUnecployed 



I97C 



ITE DEFICIT DISTRIBUnCN 



1875 



r ly, Brployed 
Part-Tims Employed 
Involuntary 
voluntary 
d Bsployed FULl-Time 
Total 



Full- Year 
i 

Not Employed 

Discouraged 

Unemployed 
.Intermittently Enployed 

Mostly Unemployed 

Mixed 

Mostly' Enployed 
Part-Time Employed • 

Involuntary 

Voluntary 
Enployed full-Time 
Total 




1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


• 17.1 


16.2 


13.6 


12.2 


1O.0 


8.2 


6.3 


5.7 


7.1 


8.0 


7.2 


6.4 


27.6 


25.9 


25.9 


23.9 


10.0 _ 


9.0 


7.2 


7.1 


9.4 


8.4 


9.2 


7.9 


1.2 


8.6 


9.6 


8.9 


36.7 


37.5 


39.7 


43.6 


9.5 


8.8 


8.9 


U.3 


27.2 


28.7 


30.9 


32.3 


18.5 


20.4 


20.8 


20.3 


100. 0 


100.0 


IooTqV 


looTo 











v ^14.5 


11.3 


9.8' 


7.1 


13.2 


M 


* 23 


5.8 


' t.x. 


2.1 




1.3 


'37.0 


34.6 


j 35.0 


34.2 


16.5 


15,1 


13.5 


12.3 


12.8 


* 11.1 


12.3 


12.0 


7.7 


8.3 


9.2' 


9.9 


28.3 


3U1 


32.1 


33.9 


7.8 


8.2 


8.0 


9.9 


20.6 


22.9 


24.1 


24.1 


2CL2 


23.0 


* 23.1 


* 24.8 


T I00T0 


T00T0 


looTo 


I00T0 



1979R 



12.3 
5.9 
6.4 
24.0 
7.1 
7.9 
8.9 
43.5 
11.2 
32.3 
20.3 

looTo 



7.3 
6.0 
1.3 
34.3 
12.4 
11.8 
10.0 
33.9 
9.8 
24.1 
24.S 

T00T0 



1980 



15.0 
8.4 
6.6 
29.7 
11.3 
10.0 
8.3 
37.3 
9.3 
28.0 
18.1 

100.0 



10.3 
9:0 
1.3 
41.2 
18.8 
13.6 
8.8 
29.0 
9.2 
19.8 
19.5 

ioO 
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* 






tA AVERAGE 


DCTTCTT 






WORK EXPERIENCE PATTEW 


1974 

* 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Total 














Not Employed 


2,761 


2,947 


3,167 


3,355 


3,590 


4,162 


Discouraged 


2,941 


3,199 


3,432 


3,645 


3,832 


4,515 


Unemployed 


2,601 


2,645 


2,855 


3,101 


3,401 


3,891 


Intermittently Employed 


1,649 


1,827 


1,922 


1,981 


2,178 


-2,318 


Mostly Unemployed 


2,175 


2,471 


2,406 


2,580 


3,033 


3,317 


Miwd, 


1,630 


1,670 


1,855 


1,946 


2,119 


2,282 


Mostly Employed 


. 1,319 


1,469 


1,596 


1,617 


1,841 


1,893 


Part-Tin Employed 


1,501 


- 1/595 


1,699 


1,796 


1,942 


2,241 


Involuntary 


1,796 


1,801 


* l',940 


1,952 


2,141 


2,506 


Voluntary 


1,434 


1,533 


1,628 


1,753 


1,892 


2,161 


Employed Full-Ttoe 


1,499 


1,591 


1,645 


1,794 


1,933 


2,201 


Total ^ 


1,641 


1,810 


1,899 


1,994 


2,1*3 


2 385 



1979R 



4,176 

4,5a 

3,881 
2,314 
3,314 
2,280 
1,884 
2,239 
2,506 
2,159 
2,1% 
2,384 



1980 



4,569 
4,774 
4,333 
2,802 
3,822 
2,686 
2,135 
2,414 
2,456 
2,400 
.2,396 
ZHY5 



Full-Year 



Not Employed 


3,076 


3,317 


3,720 


3,887 


4,011 


5,049 


Discouraged 


3,167 


3,358 


3,763 


3,837 


3,995 


5,197 


Unemployed 


2,652 


3,047 


3,179 


4,120 


4,091 


4,464 


Intermittently Employed 


1,749 * l,864 x 


1,993 


2,041 


2,239 


2,418 


Mostly Unemployed 


2,257 


2,457 


' 2,464 


2,674 


3,157 


3,306 


Mixed 


1,631 ' 


1,635 


1,867 


1,873 


2,040 


2,234 


Mostly Employed 


1,405 


1,450 


, 1,538 


1,558 


1,728 


1,962 


Part -Tire Employed 


1,397 


1,549 


1,641 


1,745 


1,790 


2,062 


Involuntary 


1,711 


1,702 


'1,964 


1,963 


2,058 


2,424 


Voluntary 


1,314 


1,498 


1,545 


1,679 


1,716 


1,943- 


Employed Full-Time 


1,571 


1,756 


1,743 


1,850 


1,940 


2,352 


Total 


iMl 


1,859 


1,950 


l,«6 


- 2\<W7 


2,JSI 



5,069 
5,221 
4,470 
2,411 
3,305 
2,216 
1,957 
2,056 
2,409 
1,940 
2,334 



5,083 . 

5,080 

5,103 

2,935 

3,908 

2,692 

2,107 

2,291 

2,546 

2,189 

2,556 

2,751 



ITS AVERAGE DEFICIT (1980 $) 



WORK EXPERIENCE PATTER* 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Total 














Not Employed 


4,614 
4,914 


4,512 
4,898 


4,586 
4,970 


4,835 
4,957 


4,534 
4,841 


4,724 
5,124 


— 'unemployed 
Intermittently Employed 


4,346 

< 2,755 


4,049 

2,797 


4,134 

2,783 


4,217. 
2,694 


4,295 
2,751 


4,416 
2,631 


Mostly Unemployed 


3,634 


3,794 


3,484 


3,509 


3,831 


3,765 


Mixed 


2,, 724 


2,557 


2,686 


2,647 


2,676 


2,590 


Mostly Drployed 


2,321 


2,249 


2,311 * 


2,199 


2,325 


2,149 


Part-Time Employed 


2,508 


2,442 * 


2,460 


2,443 


2,453 


. 2,543 


Involuntary 


3,001 


2,757 


2,809 J 


2,655 


2,704 


2,844 


Voluntary 


2,396 


2,347 


2,357 / 


2,384 


2,390 


2,453 


Employed Full-Tine 


2,505 


2,447 


2,382 ^ 


2,440 


2,441 


2,498 


Total 


2",74i 


*,m 


2,«0 




2 694 





1979R 



4,740 
5,157 
4,413 
2,626 
3,761 
2,588 
2,138 
2,541 
2,844 
2,450 
2,492 
•"2/757 



1980 



4,569 
4,774 
4,333 
2,802 
3,822 
2,686 
2,135 
2,414 
2,456 
2,400 
2,396 
2 r 713 



full-Year 



Not Employed 

Discouraged 

Unemployed 
Intermittently Employed 

Mostly Unemployed 

Mixed 

Mostly Employed 
Part-Time Employed' 

Involuntary 

Voluntary 
Employed Full-Time 
Total 



5,140 


5,078 


5,387 


5,286 


5,066 


5,731 


5,292 


5,141 


5,478 


5,218 


5,046 


5,899 


4,431 


4,665 


4,603 v 


5,603 


5,167 


5,067 


2,923 


2,854 


2,886 


2,776 


2,828 


2,744 


3,771 


3,762 


3,568 


3,637 


3,987 ' 


3,752 


2,725 


2,503 


2,703 


2,547 


,2,577 


2,536 


2,348 


2,220 


2,227 


2,119 


2,182 


2,227 


2,334 


2,372 


2,376 


2,373 


2,261 


2,340 


2,859 


2,606 


2,844 


2,670 


2,599 


2,751 


2,196 


2,293 


2,237 


2,283 ' 


2,167 


2,205 


2,625 


2,688 
2,846 


2,524 


2,516 


2,450 


2,670 




2 V 824 


2,715 ' 


2,6tf 


2,668 



5,753 
5,926 
5,073 
2,736 
3,751 
2,515 
2,221 
2,334 
2,734 
2,202 
2,649 



5,083 
'5,080 
5,103 
2,935 
3,908 
2,692 
2,107 
2,291 
2,546 
2,189 
2,556 



ERLC 
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in 



WORK EXPERU2CS PATTON 1974 
Total 

Not aployed 533 

Discouraged 292 

Ois^ployed 345 

- Intermittently Diployed 1,895 

Mostly Unemployed - 435 

***** fc 618 

Mostly ttployed < * 842 

Part-Time Diployed 2,020 

Involuntary * 54 1 

Voluntary 1,410 

Deployed Full-Tim* 1.793 

Total -ffijs 



1975 



1976 



1977 



1971 



1979 



185 


169 


911 


752 


606 


451 


459 


422 


321 


279 


434 


410 


489 


424 


327 


2,144 


2,046 


1,954 


2,017 


1,933 


579 


'544 


508 


388 „ 


413 


745 


700 


617 


712 


613 


820 


•02 


829 


917 


908 


2,443 


2,480 


2,392 


2,473 


2,617 


756 


763 


711 


714 


793 


1,687 


1,71£ 


1,681 


1,759 


• 1,824 


1,780 


1,638 


1,742 


1,770 

7,6ii 


1,696 


7,i52 


1,oli 


6,998 


6,853 



1979R 


1980 


629 


996 


293 


547 


336 


449 


1,989 


2,724 


423 


789 


625 


911 


941 


1,025 . 


2,690 


2,875 - 


815 


925 


1,875 


1,951 


1,748 


1,869 


7,055 


8,465 



rull-Year 



Not Employed 
Discouraged 
Unemployed 
Intermittently Diployed 
Mostly Unenployed 
Mixed 

Mostly Djployed 
Part-Time Diployed 

Involuntary 

Voluntary 
Diployed Full-Time 
Total 



132 


276 


' 280 


229 


198 


101 


238 


247 


192 


163 


24 


38 


32 


37 


35 


1,004 v 


1,324 


1,181 


1,092 


1,021 


307 \ 


v 448 


391 


370 


282 


347 


\ 489 


428 


360 


379 


349 


\ 386 


363 


362 


361 


687 


976 


955 


903 


. 901 


229 


337 


326 


283 


285 


458 


640 


629 


620 . 


616 


954 


909 


897 


1,009 


889 


2,776 


3,485 


3T3U 


"X2U 


3,009 



126 


133 


291 


106 


112 


'255 


20 


21 


36 


1,071 


1,094 


1,717 


298 


305 


622 


380 


382 


568 


393 


407 


526 


939 


962' 


1,167 


• 329 


337 


448 


610 


625 


719 


890 


909 


1,038 


},oi* 


3,098 


4,213 



TF1 DIOTKIHTnCN 



WORK EXPERIENCE PAOTEBN 
Total 

Not Deployed 

Discouraged 

Unenployed 
Intermittently Diployed 

Mostly Unemployed 

Mbttd 

Mostly Diployed 
Part-Time Employed 

Involuntary 

voluntary 
Diployed Pull -Tims 
Total , 



1974 



1975 



12.2 
6.2 
6.0 

29.6 
8.0 



10 
11 
33 
10 
23, 
24.5 

I00T0 



1976 



12.4 
6.5 
5.8 
29.1 
7.7 
9.9 
U.4 
35.3 
10.9 
24.4 
23.3 

I00T0 



1977 



13.0 
6.0 
7.0 
27.9 
7.3 
8.8 
11.8 
34.2 
10.2 
24.0 
24.9 

ToO 



1578 



10.7 
4.7 
6.1 

28.8 

10.2 
13.1 
35.3 
10.2 
25.1 
25.2 

I00T0" 



1979 



8.8 
.4.1 

4.8 
28.2 

6.0 
8.9 
13.2 
38.2 
11.6 
26.6 
24.8 
100.0 



1979R 



8.9 
4.2 
4.8 
28.2 
6.0* 
8.9 
13.3 
38.1 
11.6 
26.6 
24.8 

IbUTo 



1980 



Full-Year 

Not Diployed • 

Discouraged 

Unenployed 
Intermittently Diployed 

Mostly Unemployed 

MJbed 

Mostly Diployed 
Part-Time Diployed 

involuntary 

Voluntary 
Diployed Full^Timu 
Total 



4.7 


7.9 


8.4 


7.1 


6.6 


3.9 


6.8 


7.5 


5.9 


5.4 


.9 


1.1 


1.0 


1.2 


1.2 


36.2 


38.0 


35.7 


33.8' 


33.9 


11.1 


12.9 


11.8 


11.4 


9.4 


12.5 


14.0 


12.9 


11.1 


12.6 


12.6 


11,1 


11.0 


11.2 


12.0 


24.7 


♦28.0 


28.8 


27.9 


29.9 


8.2 


9.7 


9.9 


8.7 


9.5 


16.5 


18.4 


19.0 


-J9.2 


20.5 


34.4 

13570 


26.1 

I00T0 


27.1 

I00T0 


31.2 

I00T0" 


29.5 

IooTo" 



4.2 


4.3 


6.9 


3.5 


3.6 


6.0 


.7 


il 


.9 


35.4 


35.3 


40.8 


9.8 


9.8 


14.8 


12.6 


12.3 


13.5 


13.0 


13.1 


12.5 


31.0 


31.1 


27.7 


10.9 


10.9 


10.6 


20.2 


20.2 
29.3 1 


17.1 


29.4 


24.6 


IouTo 


I00T0 


ToO 
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ifi nmciT 



VOftK LXJUUBCE PATTDW 

Not Employed 

Discouraged 

Unemployed 
Intermittently Employed 

Mostly tJncnployed 

Mixed 

Mostly Employed 
Part-Time Employed 

Involuntary 

Voluntary 
Employed Full-Time 
Total 

Full-Time 

Not Employed 

Discouraged 

Unemployed 
Intermittently Employed 

Mostly Unemployed 

'Mixed 

Mostly Employed 
Part-Time Employed 

Involuntary 

Voluntary 
Employed Full -Time 
Total 



1974 



1975 



1976 



1977 



1978 



1979 



1979R 



1980 



937 


' 1,387 


1,402 


1,613 


1,507 


1,568 „ 


1,629 


2,770 


442 


754 


794 


718 


689 


734 


768 


1,575 


495 


632 


607 


125 


809 


134 


. 861 


1,195 


2,343 


2,999 


2,808 


2,923 


3,232 


3,400 


3,475 


5,884 


636 


955 


849 


904 


739 


967 


986 


2,117 


793 


1,057 


967 


928 


1,140 


1,072 


1,092 


1,903 


914 


987 


991 


1,091 


1,352 


1,361 


1,397 


1,863 


2,118 
717 


2,746 


3,066 * 


3,050 


3,387 


4,389 


4,505 


4,957 


1,013 


1,116 


1,000 


1,114 


1,550 


1,593 


1,738 


1,401 


1,733 


1,950 


2,050 


2,273 


2,840 


2,911 


3,219 


2,315 
?,7l3 


2,407 
9,536 


2,297 


2,771 


2,901 
11 02? 


3,142 


3,217 


3,842 
17,452 


9,573 


. 16,357 


12,499 


12,825 



213 


448 


524 


42Q 




424 


408 


434 


890 


179 


393 


460 


345 




362 


334 


356 


759 


34 


55 


64 


75 




62 


74 


78 


131 


1,409 


1,953 


1,777 


1,733 


1 


,733 


2,104 


2,138 


3,989 


475 


722 


641 


692 




586 


724 


742 


1,721 


479 


705 


651 ' 


566 




630 


699 


697 


1,239 


455 


S26 


485 


475 




516 


681 


700 


1,028 


712 


1,288 


1,296 


1,332 


1 


,321 


1,71 J 


1,758 


2,152 


307 


516 


• 519 


474 




489 


704 


714 


915 


475 


711 


771 


JB57 




832 


1,011 


1,044 


1,236 


1,464 

3,867 


1,544 


1,476 


1,824 


1 


r 587 


1,962 
6,189 


1,977 
6,308 


2,469 


5,233 


5,074 


5,308 


5 


064 


9,499 



IFI IM'IDKNCE 



Total m 

Not Dip] eyed 
Discouraged 
Unemployed 

Intermittently Employed 
Mostly Unemployed 
Mixed 

, Mostly Employed 
Part-Time Employed 

Involuntary 

Voluntary 
Employed Full-Time 
Total 



1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1979R 


1980 


30.0 


27.6 


29.7 


35.5 


36.3 


31.4 


31.6 


38.4 


34.6 


28.6 


34.2 


40.5 


41.6 


35.8 


* 36.1 


43.1 


26.9 


26.7 


25.9 


32.0 


33.0 


28.5 


28.5 


33.8 


11.6 


12.0 


11.7 


11.5 ^ 


12.9 


12.0 


12.1 . 


14.5 


26.9 


22.6 


22.0 


23.8 


25.2 


26.6 


26.3 


30.7 


15.5 


14.4 


14.4 


13.9 


17.2 


16.-1 


16.0 


17.6 


7.8 


8.1 


♦ 7.9 


8.0 


9.2 


8.5 


8.6 


9.3 


8.7 




8.6 


7.9 


7.7 


7.1 


7.9 


8.8 


13.6 


12.3 


11.8 


11.2 


11.4 


11.3 


11.4 


12.1 


7.7 


8.4 


7.7 


7.0 


6.8 


6.9 


6.9 


7.8 


2.9 


3.1 


2.1 * 


2.9 


?.,« 


2.7 


2.7 


2.9 


~67T 




6.6 


6.4 


6.2 


6.0 


6.0 


7.2 



Full Year 

Not Employed 34.7 

Discouraged 34.4 

Unemployed " 36.3 

Intermittently Employed 9.6 

Mostly Unemployed 26.4 

Mixed 13.5 

Mostly Employed 5.2 

Part-Time Employed 6.6 

Involuntary 10.4 

Voluntary 5.6 

Employed Full-Time 1.8 

Total — TI 



29.2 


35.6 


41.1 


49.1 


37.2 


28.6 


36.2 


42.7 * 


49.1 


37.2 


33.1 




34.4 


49.1 


37i2 


10.4 


9.9 


9.9 


10.3 


10.0 


22.0 


21.0 


24.5 


24.9 


. 25.2 


12.9 


12.9 


11.9 


14.1 


14.9 


5.6 


5.4 


5.6 


5.9 


5.6 


7.2 


6.6 


5.8 


5.5 


5.4 


9.3 


8.8 


7.7 


8.0 


8.1 


6.5 


5.9 


5.2 


4.8 


4.6 


1.9 


1.8 


2.0 


* 1.7 


,1.6 


4.6 


4.3 









37.7 


43.8 


37.7 . 


44.1 


38.0 


41.8 


9.9 


12.9 


25.0 


31.4 


14.6 


15.4 


5.7 


6.9 




6.6 


r:i- 


9.5 


' 4.6 


5.6 




1.9 


3.7 % 


4.8 



ERIC 
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Table C-2. 



(Continued^ 
I 



IFI DEFTdT (1980 $) 



WORK EXPERIENCE PA3TEJN 
Total 

Hot Dtp loyed ^ 

Discouraged 

Cheep loyed 
Intermittently Deployed 

Mostly Unemployed 

Mi*ad 

Mostly .Dtp loyed 
Part-Time Employed 

Involuntary 

Voluntary 
Employed Full-Tislfc 
Total 



1974 



1975 



1976 



1977 



1978 



1979 



1,566 


2,123 


2,029 


2,194 


1,903 


1,780 


739 


1,154 


1,150 


1,071 


881 


833 


827 


968 


875 


1,122 


1,022 


947 


3,915 


4,591 


4,066 


3,975 


4,082 


3,859 


1,063 


1,462 


1,230 


1,229 


934 


1,091 


1,325 


1,618 


1,401 


1,262 


1,440 


1,217 


1,527 


1,511 


1,436 


1,484 


1,708 


, 1,545 


3,539 


4,204 


4,440 


4,141 


4,271 


4,982 


1,191 * 


1,551 


1,616 


1,360 


1,407 


1,759 


2,341 


2,653 


2,824 


2,781 


2,871 


3,223 


3,868 

12,888 


3,685 
14,603 


3,326 
13,862 


3,768 


3,664 


3,563 


14,085 


14,927 


14,186 



1979R 



1910 



1,849 


2,770 


872 


1,575 


977 


1,195 


3,944 


5,884 


1,119 


2,117 


1,239 


1,903 


1,586 


1,863 


5,113 


4,957 


1,808 


1,738 


3,304 


3,219 


3,651 


3,842 


14,556 


17,452 



Full Year 

Not Employed 356 686 758 571 536 

Discouraged 299 602 666 772 457 

Unemployed* 57 84 92 102 79 

Intermittently Employed " 2,354 - 2,990 2,574 2,356 2,188 

Mostly Unemployed - 794 1,105 928 941 741 

Mixed 800 * 1,079 * - 943 770 796 

Mostly Dtp loyed 760 _ 805 702 646 652 

Part-Tlmo Dip loyed ~o 1,307 f s 972 .1,877 1,811 1,668 

Involuntary ^ 513 790 75 1 645 618 

Voluntary^— ^ 794 ' 1,180 1,126 1,166 1,050 

Dip loyed Full-Time 2,446 2,364 2,138 2,480 2,004 

Total ^X462 ~870H "7^7 "77H9 lS 



463 
379 
84 
2,388 
822 
793 
773 
1,948 
799 
1,147 
2,227 
7,025 



492 
404 

89 
2,428 
842 
791 
794 
1,996 
810 
1,185 
2,244 
7,160 



890 
759 
131 
3,989 
1,721 
1,239 
1,028 
2,152 
915 
1,236 
2,469 
9,499 



WORK 



PKTTERJ 



Total 



Not Brployed 

Discouraged 

Unemployed 
Intermittently Diployed 

Mostly Unemployed 

Mixed 

Mostly Employed 
Part-Time Employed 

Involuntary 

voluntary 
Employed Full-Time 
Total 

t 







<■ 












IFI AVERAGE DEFICIT 






1974 


v 1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1,469 


1,567 " 


1,612 


1,771 


2,004 


2,588 


1,512 


1,673 


1,730 


1,867 


• 2,130 


2,629 


1,433 


1,456 


1,480 


1,689 


1,907 


2,554 


1,236 J 


1,399 


1,372 


1,496 


.1,603 


1,759 


1,461 


1,648 


1,560 


1,779 


1,906 


2,344 


1,283 


1,419 


1,383 


1,505 


1,602 


1,749 


1,016 


1,204 


1,236 


1,316 


1,47S 


1,499 


1,049 


1,124 


1,237 


1,275 


1,369 


1,677 


1,327 


1,341 


1,462 


1,407 


1,560 


1,954 


947 


1,027 


1,136 


1,219 


1,292 


1,557 


1,291 


1,352 


1,402 


1,591 


1,639 


1,852 


i,36i 


1,480 


1,573 


1,824 o 



I979R 



2,591 
2,621 
2,565 
1,747 
2,329 
1,748 
1,485 
1,675 
1,954 
1,553 
1,840 
1,818 



1980 



2,780 
2,878 
2,661 
2,160 
'2,684 
2,089 
1,819 
1,724 
1,880 
1,650 
2,056 
2,062 



Full-Year . l 

, Not Employed 1,620 1,625 1,873 1,833 

Discouraged , 1,667 1,654 1,861 1,797 

Unemployed 1,411 1,443 1,970 2,016 

Intermittently Employed 1,403 1,475 1,504 1,587 

Mostly Unemployed 1,546 1,610 1,641 1,873 

Mi*ed 1>378 1,442 1,522 i, 5 74 

Mostly Employed 1,302 1,361 1,337 1,310 

Part-Time Employed 1,139 1,319 1,357 1,475 

Involuntary ' 1,340 1,533 1,589 1,678 

Voluntary 1,038 1,206 1,237 1,382 

Employed Full-Time 1,534 1,698 1,646 1,007 

T<**1 1739J . "T750T Xtl? Xlfe 



2,142 
2,217 
1,792* 
1,697 
2,082 
1,664 
1,431 
1,466 
1,719 
1,349 
1,785 



3^53 
3J167 
3,709 
1,956 
2,433 
1,826 
1,720 
1,828 
2,120 
1,670 
2,176 
2,036 



3,061 
2,981* 
3,617 
2,323 
' 2,766 
2,182 
1,953 
1,843 
2,043 
1,719 
2,379 
2,255 



9 

ERIC 



456 



392 • • 



Table C-2. (Continued) 



WORK EXPERIENCE PATTERN 

Total 

Not Enployed 
Discouraged 
Unemployed 
D>fce rait ten tly Enployed 
/ /Mostly Unenployed ' 
( / Hbcd 

v Mostly Enployed 
Part-Tims Enployed 

Involuntary 

Voluntary 
Employed Pull-Time 
Total 



1974 



1975 



IF! AVERAQS DEFICIT (1980 $) 
1976 . 1977 1978 



1979 



2,455 


2,399 


2,334 


- ,2,409 


2,531 w 


2,937 


2,527 


2,561 


2,505 


2*539 


2,690 


2,984 


2,395 


2,129 


2,143 


2,297 


2,409 


2,899 


2,065 


2,142 


1,987 


2,035 


2,025 


^^996 


2,441 


2,523 


2,259 


2,419 


2,407 


2,660 


2,144 


2,172 


2,003 


2,047 • 


2,023 


, 1#985 


1,815 


1,843 - 


1,790 


1,790 


1,863 


1,701 


1,753 


1,721 


1,792 


1,734 


1,729 


1,903 


2,217 


2,053 


2,117, 


1 1,914 


1,970 


2,218 


1,582 


1,572 


1,645 


1,658 


1,632 


1,767 


2,157 


2,070 
2,61* 


2,030 
UU ' 


2*163 


2,070 


2,102 


2,03d 


2,013 


■ t,W 



1979R 



2,941 

2,975 

2,511 

1,983 

2,643 

1,984 

1,685 

1,90T^V 

2,218 N 

1,763 

2,0 S8b 

1 * 



1980 



2,780 
2,878 
2,661 
2,160 
2,684 
2,089 
1,819 
1,724 
1,880 
1,650 
2,056 



Full-Year 

Not Employed 

Discouraged 

Unenployed 
Intercut ten tly Etipioyed 

'Mostly Unemployed 

Ml*cd 
" Mostly Enployed- 
Part-T^imc Employed 

Involuntary 

Voluntary 
Enployed Full-fime 
Total 



2,707 


2,488 


2,712 


2,493 


2,705 


3,676 


3,692 


3,061 


2,786 


2,532 


2,695 


2,444 


2,800 


3,573 


3,595 


2,981 


2,358 


2,209 


2,853 


2,742 


2,263 


4,232 


4,210 


3,617 


2,344 


2,258 


2,178 


2,158 


2,143 


2,229 


,2,220 


2,323 


2,583 


2,465 


2,376 


2,547 


2,630 


2,763 


2,761 


2,766 


2,303 


2,207 


2,204 


2,141 


2,102 . 


2,084 


2.073 


2,182 


2,176 


2,084 


1,936 


1,782 


1,807 


1,965 


1,952 


1,953 


1,903 


2,019 


1,965 


2,006 


1,852 . 


2,074 


. 2,075 


1,843 


2,239 


2,347 


2,301 


2,282 


2,171 


" 2,429 


2,406 


2,043 


1,734 


1,846 


1,791 


1,880 


1,704 


1,882 


1,895 


1,719 


2,563 * 
2,32fl« 


2,600 . 
2,246 


2,383 


' 2,458 

2, 23 J 


2,254 


2,502 
2,321 


2,470 


2,379 


2',21f 


2,12* 


2,311 


2 2tf 



PERCENT HE D» ire 



WORK EXPERIENCE PATTERN 
Total 



Not Employed 

Discouraged 

Unenployed 
Intermittently Etipioyed 

Mostly Unenployed 

Mixed 

Mostly Etipioyed 
Part-Time Employed 

Involuntary 

Voluntary 
Enployed Full-Time 
Total 



1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1979R 


1980 


















46.3 


48.0 


47.4 


50.8 


51.6 


47.0 


47.0 


51.9 


54.3 


52.4 


55.6 


, S8.1 


58. 1 


50.3 


50.4 


56.7 


40.8 


43.7 


; 40.2 


4S.8 


47.4 


• 44.8 


44.7 


47.4 


32.5 


35.4 


34.8 


34.2 


35.2 


35.2 


35.2 


37.9 


45.6 


44.4 


45:3 


45.7 


44.3 


43.5 


43.4 


49.1 


33.6 


37.7 


36.1 


35.1 


36.8 


37*4 


37.2 


38.8 


26.4 


27.2 


26.9 


27.6 


30.1 


30.2* 


30.2 


30.4 


29.2 


30.8 


,29.8 


30.1 


29.4 


30.0 


30.1 


31.9 


36.0 


35.3 


33.6, 


34.2 


33.4 


36.5 


3$.6 


35.5 


27.3 


29.1 


28.4 


28.7 


28.0 


27.6 


27.6 


30.5 


28.5 


30.2 


28.9 


28.5 


28.7 


28.2 


28.2 


29.5 


31.3 


33.9 


32.9 


32.7 


32.4 


32.2" 


~32"72> 


34.8 



( 



Full-year 

Not Enployed 

pi scour aged 

Unenployed 9 
Intermittently Enployed 

Mostly Unenployed 

Mixed 

Mostly Enployed 
Part-Time Enployed 

Involuntary 

Voluntary 
Enployed Full-Time 
Total 

i 



0 

ERIC 



62.3 


S7.7 m 


60.6 


63.8 


69.5 


54.0 


54.2 


60.8 


62.0 


57.0 


62.5 


65.3 


69.7 


51.2 


51.3 


60.9 


63.6 


• 62.3 


49.5 


58.3 


67.6 


69.8 


70.9 


59.8 


34.0 


37.» 


36.0 


35.6 


35.3 


35.4 


35.2 


38.6 


46.5 


45.4 


46.3 


47.9 


45.4 


42.3 


42.1 


50.4 


34. 2* 


39.4 


37.2 


34.8 


35.4 


39.4 


39.0 


38.8 


25.3 


27.8 


25.1 


27.3 


28.9 


27.7 


27.7 


28.7 


30.7 


32.8 


30.8 


31.4 


29.6 


30.7 


30.6 


32.9 


36.9 


36.1 


31.6 


33.6 


31.3 


35.7 


35.7 


36.5 


28.9 


31.5 


30.4 


30.6 


29.1 


28.8 


28.8 


31.3 


27.4 


27.8 


28.3 


27.2 


26.1 


27.4 


27.2 


26.4 




IO 


33.4 






3171 4 


HI 


34.3 












% 







457 



Table C-2. (Continued) 



393 



EARNDCS SuTPLEMENTATION RATE-TOTAL 



WORK EXPERIENCE PMTERN 

Total 

Not Employed 
Discouraged 
Unemployed >. 
• Intermittentlr Employed 
Mostly Unemployed 
Mixed- 

Mostly Employed 
Part-Time Employed 
' Involuntary 

Volintary 
Employed Full-Time 
Total 



1574 


* 1575 


1976 


34.4 


j 

41.7 


36.9 


36.0 


45.4 


38.4 


32.9 


37.2 


35.4 


38.6 


44.1 


44 .y 


31.9 


46.8 


48 .jj 


39.1 


41.9 




31.0 


38.3 1 




57.7. 


53.9 


Kf 54.9 


39.1 


38.7 


38.9 


61.9 


58.6 


59.6 


43.6 


41.8 


42.7 


477T 


^ 41.i 





1379 




1579R 



32.5 
28.3 
35. i 
39.4 
37.9 
43.0 
37.4 

* 56.3 
42.5 
60.4 
40.1 

1679 



1580 



25.8 
23.9 
28.0 
37.3 
35.2 
40.6 
35.7 
54.6 
40.2 
59.2 
39.6 
"40 



Pull-Year 

Not Employed 

Discouraged 

Unemployed 
Intermittently Employed 

Mostly Unemployed 

Mixed 

Mostly Employed 
Part-Time Employed 

Involuntary 

voluntary 
Employed Full-Tlme 
k Total 



41.3 
42.0 
34.8 
47.8 
52.1 
48.9 
40.6 
54.7 
32.5 
61.3 
36.5 
47.1 



35.7 

34. 5* 

41.2 

47.4 

46.6 

50.7 

44.6 

58.7 

44.7 

62.9 

33.8 

47.3 




28.0 
27.7 
29.9 
38.8 
35.3 
43.9 
36.8 
53.8 
38.0 
60.2 
31.9 
42.0 



EARNINGS SUPPLEMENTATION RME - TRANSFERS 



WORK EXPERIENCE PATTERN 
Total 

Not Employed 

Discouraged 

Unemployed 
Intermittently Employed 

Mostly Unenployed - 

Mixed 

Mostly Employed 
Part-Time Employed 

Involuntary 

voluntary 
Employed Full^rina* 
Total 



1974 


1975 


1976 


1577 


1978 


1979 


25.2 


31.1 


29.2 


23.4 


15.6 . 


21.2 


25.5 


36.7 


31.0 


24.3 


18.6 


19.9 


24.9 


24.4 


27.1 


22.8 


20.4 


22.3 


27.3 


34.7 


32.1 


31*7 


25.8 


25.9 


29.0 


37.6 


39.1 


35.7 


31.8' 


28.0 


28.8 


39.0 


34.2 


34.8 


28.7 


29.8 


25.2 


27.7 


24.5 


26.7 


20.6 


22.1 


33.1 


32.3 


31.2 


33.0 


30.2 


28.8 


26.4 


;?.6 


27.6 


28.2 


23.4 


26.8 


34.5 


33.8 


32.3 


34.2 


31.9 


29.4 


25.1 


24.3 


25.3 


25.0 


21.3 


20.6 


TO 


in 


30.0 






~2^7 



1579R 



21.0 



1980 



Full-Year 

Not Employed 

Discouraged 

Unemployed 
Intermittently Employed 

Mostly Unemployed 

Mixed 

Mostly Employed 
Part-Tire Employed 

Involuntary 

Voluntary 
Employed Full-Tlme 
Total 



30.3 


39.8 


35.3 


30.0 


18.4 


32.1 


40.6 


35.8 


28.2 


18.0 


22.5 


33.8 


30.3 


d 38.5 


20.6 


30.4 


39.0 


36.7 


^ 35.4 


2?.6 


31.5 


39.9 


42.3 


37.0 


32.9 


31.4 


43.9 


37.8 


38.8 


32.8 


28.2 


30.5 


27.7 


29.9' 


23.3 


36.5 


32.6 


31.4 


33.4 


32,3 


27-2 


26.4 


23.9 


28.5 


24.0 


39.0 


34.6 


33.6 


34.9 


34.6 


21.7 


21.5 


22.3 


20.2 


*17.8 




33.2 




,1575 





17.4 
17.6 
16.6 
30.2 
29.5 
34.1 
26.6 
28.9 
• 26.6 
29.7 
20.6 
"JO 



16.7 
17.0 
15.7 
30.4 
29.8 
34.4 
26.7 
28.8 

. 26.5 
29.5 
20.3 

"5678 



ERLC 



458 
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Table C-3 SUMMARY SEVERE HARDSHIP MEASURES, 1974 THROUGH 1980, FOR TOTAL WORK 
FORCE, DISAGGREGATED BY SEX AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIP 



WOffX FORGE 

Male Family Head 
Wife In Work. Force 
Wrfe Not In Work Force 
Wife Not Present 

Hale Unrelated Individual 

Other Male 

Total Male 
*• 

Female Family "Head 
. Wife 

Female Unrelated Individual 
Other Female 
-Total Female 



1974 



40,887 
23,287 
16,513 
1,088 
6,087 
12,^75 
59,489 

4,523 
25,250 
5,55* 
1,788 
44,112 



1 QIC 




1977 


1978 


1979 


1979R 


1990 


40,948 


40,923 


40,796 


41,020 


41,322 


42,051 


42,178 


23,483 


24,329 


24,615 


25,318 


26,128 


26,571 


26,768 


16,384 


15,472 


14,955 


14,411 


13,849 


14,118 


13,855 


1,081 


1,121 


1*226 


1,213 


1,345 


1,362 


1,534 


6,314 


6,994 


7,831 


1,430 


9,120 


9,263 


9,638 


12,332 


12,766 


13,040 


13,230 


13,048 


13,424 


13,461 


59,664 


60,683 


61,674 


62,680 


63,490 


64,739 


65,277 


4,640 * 


4,790 


5,274 


5,550 


5,159 


5,976 


6,294 * 


25,447 


26,416 


26,676 


27,475 


28,308 


28,814 


29,033 


6,047 


6,372 


6,906 


7,395 


7,566 


7,777 


8,082 


8,644 


1,887 


9,132 


9,263 


9,425 


9,676 


9,662 


44,778 


46,465 


47,918 


49,683 


51,158 


52,244 


53,071 



SI (APR WORK FORCE 

Male Family Head 
Wi'fe In Work Force 
Wife Not In Work Force 
Wife Not Present 

Male Unrelated Individual 

Other Male 

Total Male 

Female Family I lead 
Wife 

Female Unrelated Individual 
Other Female 
Total F'ttuIc 



39. 5 


39.2 


38.2 


37.2 


36.5 


36*0 


35.9 


35*6 


22.5 


22.5 


22.7 


22.4 


22.5 


22.8 


22.7 


22.6 


15.9 


15.7 


14.4 


13.6 


„ 12.8 


12.1 


12.1 


U.7 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


5.9 


6.1 


* 6.5 


7.1 


7.5 


8.0 


7.9 


8.1 


12.1 


11.8 


11.9 


11.9 


11.8 


11.4 


11.5 


11.4 


57.4 


57.1 


56.6 


56-2 


55.8 


55.4 


* 55.3 


55*2 


4.4 


4.4 


* 4.5 


4.8 


4.9 


5.1 


5/1 


5.3 


24.4 


24.4 


24,7 


24.3 


24.5 


24.7 


24.6 < 


24.5 


5.4 


5.8 


5.9 


6.3 


6.6 


6.6 


6.6 


6.8 


8.5 


8.3 


8.3 


8.3 


8.3 


" S.2 


8.3 


8.2 


42.7 


42.9 


43.4 


43.8 


44.2 


44.6 


44.-7 


44.8 



UNEMPLOYED 



Male Family Head 5,166 

Wife In Work Force 3/203 

Wife Not In Work Force 1,776 

Wife Not Present 186 

Male Unrelated Individual 1,368 

Other Male 3,748 

Total Male 10,282 

Female Family Head 998 

Wife . «'°44 

Female Unrelated Individual 916 

Other Female 2,296 

Total Female 8,254 



6,306 


5,545 


4,789 


4,320 


4,406 


* 4,488 


5,712 


3,868 


3,466 


3,012 


2,927 


2,922 


2,975 


3,751 


2,235 


1,887 


1,591 


1,234 


1,276 


1,303 


1,646 


203 


191 


186 


157 


207 


210 


315 


1,642 


1,801 


' 1,862 - 


1,738 


1*909 


1,947 


2,162 


3,987 


4,047 


4,077 


3,515 


3,448 


3,606 


4,198 


11,935 


> 11,393 


10,728 


9,573 


9,764 


10,041 


12,072 


1,094 


1,115 


1,198 


1,127 


1,196 


1,226 


1,407 


4,568 


4,358 


3,974 


3,646 


3,745 


3,833 


4,225 


1,112 


1,145 


1,168 


1,191 


1,204 


1,238 


1,366 


2,395 . 


2,436 


2,445 


2,202 


2,062 


2,129 


2,340 


9,169 x 


9,054 


8,785 


8,166 


8,208 


8,426 


9,338 



Male Family Head 
Wife In Work Force 
Wife Not In Work Force 
Wife Not Present 

Male Unrelated Individual 

Other Malo 

Total Male 

Female Family Head 
Wife 

Female UnroUbrd Individual 
'Other Frm-ile 
Total Fumile 



12.6 


15.4 


13.5 


11.7 


10.5 


10.7 


10.7 


13.5 1 


13.8 


16.5 


14.2 * 


12.2 


11.6 


"11.2 


11.2 


14.0 


10.8 


13.6 


12.2 


10.6 


8.6 


9.2 


9.2 


11.9 


17.1 


18.8 


17.0 


15.2 


12.2 


15.4 


15.4 


20.2 


22.5 


25.7 


25.8 


23.8 


20.6 


20.9 


21.0 


22.4 


29.9 


• 32.3 


31.7 


31,2 


26.6 


26.4 


' 26.9 


31.2 


17.3 


20.0 


18.8 


17.4 


15.3 


15.5 


15.5 


18.5 


22.1 


23.6 


23.3 


22.7 


20.3 


20.7 * 


20.5 


22.4 


16.0 


18.0 


16.4 


14.9 


13.3 


• 13.3 


13.3 


14.6 


16.5 


18.4 


18.0 


16.9 


16.1 


15.9 


15.9 


16.9 


26.1 


27.6 


27.4 


26.8 


23.8 


21.9 


22.0 


24.2 


18.7 


20.5 


19.5 


18.3 


16.4 


16.0 


16.1 


17.6 



ERJC 
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Table C-3. (Continued) 




share or uNomxap 

Male tally 

Wife In 

Wife Not 

Wife Not 
Male Unze: 
Other 
Total 



i Unrelated Individual 
sr Female 
Female 



-27.5 


29.9 


27.1 


24.5 


24.4 


17.3 


18.3 


17.0 


15.4 


' 16. Si 


9.6 


10.6 


9.2 


1.2 


7.0 


1.0 


1.0 


.9 


1.0 


.9 


7.4 . 


7.-8 ' 


1.8 


9.5 


9.8 


20.2 


18.9 


19.1 


20.9 


19*8 


55.5 


56.6 


55.7 


55:0 




5.4 


5.2 


5.5 


6.1 


6.4 


21.8 


21.6 


21.3 


20.4 


20.'6 


4.9 


5.3 


5.6 


6.0 


6.7 


12.4 


11.3 


11.9 


12.5 


12.4 


44.5 


43.4 


44.3 


45.0 


46„0 



24.5 
16.3 
7.1 
1.2 
10.6 
19.2 
54.3 

6.7 

20 



!0 »X 
*.7 X 



11.5 
45.7 



2iU3 
16.1 
7.1 
1.1 
10.5 
19.5 
54.4 

6.6 
20.8 

6.7 
11*5 
45.6 



26.7 
17.5 
7.7 
1.5 
10.1 
19.6 
56.4 

6.6 
19.7 

*6.4 
10.9 
43.6 



PREDOMINANTLY^ UifEmOYH) 

Male Family Head 
Wife In fork Fores 
Wife Not In Work Eprce 
Wife Mot Present 

Male Unrelated Individual 

Other Male* 

Total Male 

<* 

•Female Family Head 
Wife 

Female Unrelated Individual 
Other Female 
Total Female 



1,611 


2,750 


2,313 


, 1,780 


1,477 


1,325 


971 


1,660 


1,379 


1,067 


947 


833 


604 


992 


835 


630 


450 


408 


86 


98 


99 


83 


79 


83 


521 


777 


865 


787 


683 


678 


1,779 


2,453 


2,391 


2,166 


1,816 


1,663 


3,911 


5,910 


5,|69 


4,733 


3,976 


3,666 


518 


678 


646 


696 


597 


609 


1,852 


2,432 


2,240 


1,936 ' 


1,606 


1,610 


355 


514 


481 


483 


459 


396 


1,105 


1,336 


1,319 


1,283 


1,113 


994 


3,830, 


4,960 


4,686 


4,398 


3,775 


3,609 



1,348 
84e 
417 
87 
687 
1,746 
3,781 

426 
1,648 

406 
1,031 
3,711 



2,255 
*1,440 
646 
169 
1,013 
2,375 
5,643 

833 
2,C*5 
535 

i,2n 

4,7U 



PODBCE PREDOMINANT LY 
" UNEMPUJVED ~ 



. Male raraily Head 
Wife In Work Force 
Wife Not In Work Force 
Wife Not Present 

Male Unrelated Individual 

Other Male 

Total Male 

Female Family Head 
Wife 

Female Unrelated Individual 
Other Female 
Total Female 



3,9 


6.7 


5.7 


4.4 


4.0 


7.1 


5.7 


4.3 


3.7 


6.1 


5.4 


4.2 


7.9 


9.1 


8.8 


6.8 


8.6 


12.2 


12.4 


10.0 


14.2 


19.9 


18.7 


16.6 


6.6 


10.0 


9.2 


7.7 


11.5 


14.6 


13.5 


13.2 


7.3 


9.6 


8.5 


7.3 


6.4 


8.5 


7.5 . 


7.0 


12.6 


15.5 


14.8 


14.0 


8.7 


11.1 


10a 


9.2 



3.6 
3.7 
3.1 
6.2 
8.1 
13.7 
6.3 

10.8 
5.8 
6.2 

12.0 
7.6 



3.2 
3.2 
2.9 
6.2 
7.4 
12.7 
5.8 

10.4 
5.7 
5.2 

10.5 
7.1 



3.2 
3.2 
3.0 
6.4 
7.4 
13.0 
5.8 

10.4 

5.7 
5.2 
10.7 
7.1 



5.3 
5.4 
4.7 
10.9 
10.5 
17.6 
8.6 

13.2 
7.1 
6.6 

13.2 
8.9 



STORE PREECKTW/TLY 
UNEMPLOYED 



Male Family Head 
Wife In Work Force 
Wife Not In Work Force 
• Wife Not Present 

Male Unrelated Individual 

Other Male 

Total Male 

Female Family Head 
Wife 

Female Unrelated Individual 
Other Female 
Total Female 



20.8 


25.1 


22.6 


11.9 


15.2 


13.4 


7.8 


9.1 


• 8.1 


1.1 


.9 


1.0 


6.7 


7.1 


8.4 


23.0 


22.4 


23.3 


50.5 


54.7 


• 54.3 


6.7 


6.2 


6.3 


23.9 


22.2 


. 21.8 


4.6 


4.7 


4.7 


14.3 


12.2 


12.9 


49.5 


45.3 


45.7 



19.5 


19.1 


18.2 


11.7 


12.2 


11.4 


6.9 


S.S 


5.6 


.9 


1.0 


1.1 


8.6 


8.8 


9.3 


23.7 


* 23.4 


22.9 


51.8 


51.3 


50.4 


7.6 


7.7 


8.4 


21.2 


20.7 


22.1 


5.3 


5.9 


5.4 


14.0 


14.4 


13.7 


48.2 


48.7 


49.6 



18.0 
11.3 
5.6 
1.2 
9.2 
23.3 
50.5 

8.4 
22.0 

5.4 
13.8 
49.5 



21.8 
13.9 
6.2 
1.6, 
9.8 
23.0 
54.5 

8.0 
20.0 

5.2 
12.3 
45.4 
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Table C-3. (Continued) 



IIE 



Male Family Head 
Wife In Work Force 
Wife Not In Work Force 
Wife Not Present 

Male Unrelated Individual 

Other Male 

Total Hale 

Female Family Head 

Wife J 

Female Unrelated Individual 

Other Female 

Total Female 



3,911 


4,685 


4,476 


4,324 


4,036 


3,807 


3,901 


4,892 


2,317 


2,885 


2,711 


2*649 


2,522 


2,336 


2,393 


3,007 


1,487 


1,798 


1,550 


1,478 


1,319 


1/251 


1,281 


1,561 


177 


201 


215 


196 


196 


220 


227 


324 


1,319 


1,580 


1,598 


1,756 


1,696 


1,728 


1,744 


'> 2,046 


5,371 


6,197 


6,247 


6,224 


5,763 


5,519 


5,706 


6,666 


10,670 


12,662 


12,421 


12,304 


11,495 


11,054 


11,352 


13,604 


1,567 


1,722 


1,660 


1,780 


1,774 


1,748 


1,795 


2,196 


8,377 


8,979 


9,043 * 


9,170 


8,687 


8,372 


8,534 


9,344 


1,608 


1,926 


1,909 


2,070 


2,090 


1,905 


1,963 


2,326 


4,533 


5,057 


4,960 


5,004. 


4,703 


4,497 


4,624 


5,277 


16,Q85 


17,684 


17,572 - 


18,024 ' 


17,164 


16,522 


16,917 


19,143 



IIE INCIDENCE 

Male Family Head 
t Wife In Work Force 
Wife Not In Work Force 
Wife Not Present 

Male Unrelated Individual 

Other Male 

Total Male 

Female Family Head 
Wife 

Female Unrelated Individual 
Other Female 
Total Female 



I IB SHARE 

Male Family Head 
Wife In WOrk Force 
Wife Not In Work Force 
Wife Not Present 

Male Unrelated Individual 

Other Male 

Total Male 

Female Family Head 
Wife 

Female Unrelated Individual 
Other Female 
Total Female 



9.7 


11.9 


' 10.9 


10.6 


9.8 


9.9 


12.3 


11.1 • 


10.8 


10.0 


9.0 


11.0 


10.0 


9.9 


9.1 


16.3 


18.6 


19.2 


16.0 


15.2 


21.7 


24.7 


22.9 


22.4 


20.1, 


42.9 


50.3 


48.9 


47.7 


43.6 


17.9 * 


21.2 


20.3 


20.0 


18.3 


34.7 


37.1 


34.7 


33.7 


32.0 


3T3. 2 


35.3 


34.2 


34.4 


31.6 


29.0 


31.8 


30.0 


30.0 


27.0 


51.6 


58.5 


55.8 


54.8 


50.8 


36.5 


39.5 


37.8 


37.6 


34.5 


14.9 


« 

16.1 


15.0 


14.3 


' 14.1 


8.7 


9.5 


9.1 




8.8 


5.6 


5.9 


5.2 




4.6 


.7 


.7 


.7 




.7 


4.9 


5.2 


.5.3 


5.8 


5.9 


20.1 


20.4 


20.9 


20.5 


20.1 


•9.9 


41.7 


41.2 


40.6 


40.1 


5.9 ' 


5.7 


5.6 


5.9 


6.2 


31.3 


29*6 


30.3 


30.2 


30.3 


6.0 ~ 


- 6.3 


6.4 


6.8 


7.0 


16.9 


16.7 


16.6 


16.5 


16.4 


60.1 


S8.3 


58.8 


59.4 


59.9 



9.2 
8.9 

9.a 

16.4 
18.9 
42.3 
17.4 

29.8 
29.6 
25.2 
47.7 
32.3 



13.8 

8.5 
4.5 
.8 
6.3 
20.0 
40.1 

6.4 
30.4 

6.9 
16.3 
59.9 



9.3 
9.0 
9.1 
16.7 
18.8 
42.5 
17.5 

30.0 
29. % 
25.2 
47.8 
32.4 



13.8 

8.5 
4.5 
.8 

6.2 
20.2 
40.2 

6.3 
30.2 

6.9 
16.4 
59.8 



11.6 

11.2 

11.3 

20i8 

21.1 

49.5' 

20.8 

34.9 
32.2 
28.8 
54.6 
36.1 



14,9 
9.2 
4.8 
1.0 
6.2 
20.4 
41.5 

6.7 
28.5 

7.1 
16.1 
58.5 



IIE DEFICIT 

Male Family Head 
Wife In WOrk Force 
Wife Not In Work Force 
Wife Not Present 

Male Unrelated Individual 

Other Male 

Total Male 

Female Family Head 
Wife 

Female Unrelated Individual 
Other Female 
Total Female 



8,214 


11,143' 


11,172 


11,254 


10,708 


11,058 


11,270 


16,254 


4,885 


' 6,836 


7, on 


7,243 


7,108 


6,958 


7,087 


10,534 


2,979 


3,911 


3,667 


3,498 


3,127 


3,539 


3,605 


4,737 


351 


"396 


494 


514 


473 


561 


578 


982 


2,320 


3,177 


3,336 


3,644 


3,426 


4,232 


4,255 


5,755 


6,239 


8,594 


9,574 


9,215 


fl, 368 


9,329 


9,665 


13,524 


16,773 


22,914 


24,082 


24,113 


22,502 


24,619 


25,190 


35,533 


1,931. 


2,460 


2,424 


2,802 


2,771 


'2,857 


2,943 


4,788 


9,522 .* 


12,374 


12,643 


13,642 


12,842 


14,396 


14,608 


17,798 


2,027 


3,171 


3,071 


3,201 


3,214 


3,339 


3,443 


5,050 


3,775 


5,174 


5,243 * 


5,527 


5,302 


5,619 


5,815 


7,478 


17,255 


23,179 


23,386 

» 


25,172 


24,129 


26,211 


26,809 


35,114 



















ERJC 



46* 
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Table C-3. (Continued) 





1974 


1975 


19*76 


1977 


1978 


197* 


1979H 


1980 

/ 


HE DfnCIT (1980 SI 








- 










Halo Fanily Ibad 


13,726 


17,061 


16,176 


15,305 


13,524 


12,550 


12,792 


16,254 


* Wife In Work Force 


8,101 


10,466 


10,153 


9,850 


8,977 


7,897 % 


8,044 


10,534 


Wife Not In Work Force 


4,977 


5,988 


5,309 


4,757 


3,949 


4,017 


4,092 


4,737 


Wife Not Present 


5B6 


606 


715 


699 


598 


* 636 


656 


982 


Male Unrelated Individual 


3,B77 


4,B64 


4,830 


4,956 


4,327 


4,804 


» 4,B2k 


5,755 


Other Hale 


10,425 


13,157 


13,863 


12,532 


10,569 


10,588 


•10,970 


13,524 


Total Hale 


28,028 


35, 0B1 


34,871 


32,794 


28,420 


27,943 


2B,591 


35,^3 


Ferule Family Head 


3,227 


3,766 


3,509 


3,810 


3,500 


3,243 


£,341 


4,788 


Wife 


15,911 


18,944 


18,314 


18,552 


16,219 


16,339 


H^BO 


17,798 


Ft5ittle Unrelated Individual 


3,387 


4,855 


4,446 


4,354 


4,059 


3,789 


' 77908 


5,050 


Other Female 


6,308 


7,921 


7,592 


7,517 


6,696 


6,378 


6,600 


7,47B 


Total Female 


28,833 


35,487 


33,863 


3,423 


30,475 


29,749 


20,428 


35,114 



c 



I IE DEFICIT SHARE 














Hale Family Head 


24.1 


24.2 


23.5 


22.8 


23.0 


21.8 


Wife In War* Force 


14. < 


14.8 


' 14.8 


14.7 


15.2 


13.7 


Wife Not In Work" Force 


.8.8 


8.5 


7/7 


7.1 


6.7 


7.0 


Wife Not Present 


1.0 


.9 




1.0 


1.0 


* 1.1 


Hale Unrelated Individual 


6.8 


6.9 


7.8* 


7.4 


7.3 


B.3 


Other Hale 


18.3 


18.6 


20.0 


18.6 


17.9 


1B.4 


Total Kale 


49.3 


49.7 


50.7 


48.9 


48.3 


4B.4 


Female Family Head 


5.7 


5.3 


5.1 


5.7 


5.9 




Wife 


28.0 


26.8 


26.6 


27.7 


27.5 


/ 2B.3 


Female Unrelated Individual 


6.0 / 


6.9 


6.5 


6-5 


6.9 


/ 6.6 


Other Female 


11.1 


11.2 


11.0 


11.2 


.11.4 


11.1 


Total Female 


50.7 


50.3 


49.3 


5X.1 


51.7 


51.6 



21.7 
13.6 
6.9 
1.1 
8.2 
IB. 6 
4B.4 

5.7 
2B.1 

6.6 
11.2 
51.6 



23.0 
14.9 
6^7 
1.4 
8.1 
19.1 
50.3 

€.8 
25.2 

7.J, 
10. € 
49.7 



HE AVERAGE DEFICIT 

v - Hale Family Head 2,063 

Wife in Work Force 2,108 

Wife Not In Work Force 2,003 

. Wife Not Present - 1,977 

Haft Unrelated Individual .1,760 

Other Hale 1,162 

Total Hale 1,572 

Female Family Head 1,232 

* Wife 1,137 

Female Unrelated Individual 1,260 

Other Female 833 
1,073 




DTFICrT (19Bt 



9Bfr $) 



2,281 
2,369 
2,175 
1,966 
2,011 
.1,387 
1,810 

1,429 
1,378 
1,647 
1,023 
1,311 



2,496? 

2,5B7 

2,365 

2,294 

2,087 

1,533 

1,955 

1,460 
1,399 
1,608 
1,057 
1,331 



2,603 


2,653 


2,905 


2,889 


^ 3,323 


2,734 


2,818 


2,979 


2,961 


3,503 


2,366 


' 2,371 


2,829 


2,814 « 


3,035 


2,619 


2,418 


2,545 


2,549 


3,032 


2,076 


2,020 


2,449 


. 2,440 


2,813 


1,481 


1,452 


1,690 


1,694 


2,029 


1,960 


1,958 „ 


2,227 


2,219 


2,612 


1,574 


1,&2 


1,634 


1,639 


2,180 


1,4B8 


1,*78 


•1,719 


1,712 


1,905 


1>547 


1,607 


\ 1,753 


1,754 


2,171 


MPS 


1,127 


* 1,250 


l f 257 


1,417 


1,397 


1,406 


1,586 


l]585 


1,834 



Hale Family Ifead 


3,447 


3,492 


3,614 


3,540 


3,351 


3,29\ 


3,279 


3,323 


# 'wife In Work Force 


3,522 


3,627 


3*746 * 


3,718" 


3,4se 


3,381* 


3,361 


3,503 


Wife Not In Work Force 


3,347 


3,330 


3,425 


3,218 


* 2,995\ 


3,211 


3,194 


3,035 


Wife Not Present 


3,303/ 


3,010 


3,322 


3,562 


3,054 \ 


. 2,889 


2,893 


3,032 


Hale Unrelated Individual 


2,941 


3,079 


3,022 


2,823 . 


2,551 


X 2,7B0 


2,769;. 


2,813 


Other Hale 


1,942 


2,123 


2,220 


2,014^ 


1,834 


1,?1B 


1,923 -- 


,2,029 


.Total Hale 


2,627 


2,771 


2,831 


2,666 * 


2,473 


2, $28 


• 2,519 


2,612 


Female Family Head 


2,059 


2,188 » 


2,114 


2,141 


1,973 


1,855 


'l,860 


2,180 


Wife 

Female Unrelated Individual 


V l,900 


2,110 


2,026 


2,024 ' 


1,867 


~ 1,951 


1,943 


1,905 


2,105 


.2,522 


2,328 


^,104 


2,030 


1,900 


1,991 


2,171 


Other Female 


1,392 


1,566 


1,531 


1,503 


1,423 


1,419 


1,427 


1,417 


Total Female 


1,793 


2,007 


1,927 


1,900. 


1,776 


1,800 


1,799 


1,834 



Hale Family Head 


3,234 


3,933 


3,406 


3,366 


3,056 


3,170 


3,250 


3,764 


Wife In -Work Force * 


1,093 


1,411 


1,176 


1,230 


1,107 


1,073 


. ' 1,098 


1,374 


Wife Not In Work Force 


2,001 


2,381 


2,084 


1,990 


1,799 


JL,919 


1,969 


2,146 


Wife Not Present 


139 


141 


146 


146 


150 


17B 


1B2, ' 


243 


Hale Unrelated Individual 


1,289 


1,417 


1,540 


1,538 


1,561 


1,559 


1,5*2 4 


1,705 


Other Hale 


1,460 


1,636 


1,647 


1,618 


1,528 


1/405 


1,463 


1,789 


Total M*l* ^ 


5,984 


6,987 


6,593 


6,522 


6,145 


6,134 


6,305 


' 7^258 


Female Family Head 


1,7*8 


1,7S1 


1,791 


1,880 . 


1,902 


1,959 


2,012 


2,212 


Wife 


1,739 


2,065 


1,929 


1,972 


1,845 


1,828 


- 1,B75 


2,177 


Female Unrelated Individual 


1,493 


1,813 


1,914 


1,967 


1,969 


1,861 


1^913 


2,106 


Other Female 


1,043 


1,151 


1,175 


1,152 


1,160 


1,132 


1,175 


' 1,359 


Total Female 


£,024 


6,781 


6,809 


6,971 


6,876 


6,7B0 


6,975 


7, $54 



i 



» Table C-3. (Continued) 



3-98 



jrt Ddpoce 

MaV family Head J 
Wife la Wade ft>roo • % 
Wife Not In,Work Fore* 
Wife Not Present 

Male Unrelated Individual 

Other Mala 

Total Hals 

rowle tadl/ Head 
Wife 

Fenttla Unrelated Individual 
Other Female 
Total Female 



7 4 


9.6 




1.3 


7.4 


7.7 


7,7 


8.9 


4.7 


6.0 


4.1 


5.0 


4.4 


4.1 


4.1 


5.1 


12.1 


14. 5 


13.5 


13.3 


12.5 


U.9 


13.9 


15.5 


12.8 


13.0 


13.0 


11.9 


11.7 


13.3 


13.4 


' 15.6 


21.2 


22.2 


' 22.0 


19.fi 


ll.S 


«.l 


17.2 


17.7 


11,7 


13.3 


12.9 


12.4 


11,5 


*10.8 


10.9 


13.3 


10,1 


11.7 


10, * 


10.6 


9.8 


9.7 


9.7 


11.1 


38.7 


37.7 


37.4 


. 35.7 


. 34.3 


33.4 


33.7 


35.1 


6.9 


8.1 


7.3 


7.4 


6.7 


6.5 


6.5 


7.5 


26.9 


30.0 


30.0 


28.5 


26.6 


' 24.6 


24.6 • 


26.1 


U.9 


13,3.' 


13.2 


12.6 


12.5 


'12.0 


12.1 


. 14.1 


13.9 


15.1 


14.7 


14. 5 


13.1 


13,3 


13.4 


14.8 




Male Family Head - 26.9 

Wife In Work Force. 9.1 

Wife Not In Work force 16.7 

Wife Not Present 1.2 

Kale Unrelated Individual 10.7 

Other Hale 12.2 

Total Male *9.8 

reiate Family Head lf.6 

Wife 14.S 

Female Unrelated Individual 12.4 

Other Female 8» 7 

Total Female 50.2 




25.* 
8.8 
15.5 
1.1 
11.5 
12.3 
A9.2 

13.4 
14.4 
14.3 
8.8 
50.8 



24.9 
1 9.1 
14.7 
1.1 
11.4 
12.0 
48.3 

13.0 
14.6 
14.6 
8.5 
51. 7 

n 



23.5 
8.5 

13.8 
1.2 

12. n 

11.7 
45.5 

14.6 
14.2 

1:J 

54.5, 



24.5 
8.3 
14.9 

1i 

. 15.2 
U.2 
14.4 
8.8 

52.5 



2*. 5 
8.3 
14.8 
1.4 
12.0 
11.0 
4f.5 

15.2 
14.1 
14.4 
8.8 

52.5 



24.9 

^9. 



11.3 
11.8 
48.0 

14.C 
14.4 

13.9 
9.0 
52.0 



ITE DEFICIT 

Male rWly Head 

Wife In Work Force 
* Wife Not In Work Force 
Wife Not Present 

Male Unrelated Individual 

Other Male 

Total Male 



reattle Family Head 
Wife 

Female UnreUted Individual 
Other Female 
Total Female v 



5,693 
1,339 
4,110 
.244 
1,79* 
2,235 
9,721 



1(8 
031 

129 
652 
980 



7/780 
1,885 
5,636 
259 
2,298 
3,141 
13,219 

4,533 
2,437 
2,164 
1,872 
11,706 



7,240 
1,735 
5,186 
319 
2,597 
3,076 
12, 913 

4,746 
2^40 
3,084 
2,272 
12,542 



7,281 
1,909 
5,065 
307 
. 2,723 
3,324 
.13,328 

5,346 
. 2*725 
3,249 
2,254 
13,574 



1,742 
4\910 
321 
2,784 
3,481 
13,251 

5,757* 
2,786 
3,442 
2,533 
14,518 



8,105 
1,917 
5,751 
438 
3,194 
3,464 
14,767 

* 6,46a 
3,158 
3,656 
2,761 
16nQ3S 



8,284 

1,952 
5,882 
450 
3,252 
3,626 
15,162 

6,657 
3,222 
3,756 
2,859 
16,494 



11,249 
2,937 
7,623 
689 
4,144 
4,827 

20,220 

8,538 

4,039 
4,722 
1,481 
20,710 



ITE DEFICIT (1980 
\, » ' ~ * 

Male, family Head 
Wife in Work Force " v 
Wife Not Jn Work Force 
Wife Not Present 
\ ;V,v>>>>.Male Unrelated Individual 

>;>N"5bther Male 
\* \ >\\To$a\Male -> 



9 f 514F: 
2,237 
6,869 * 

409 
2,996 ; -. 
3,735 
16,244 

>en»^ramlly Head 6*964 
Wife 3'3" 
Female Unrelated Individual 3,558, 
Other Jewel* - > , 2 ' !52 

Total female \" ' 1^67f*. 



39r- 
o,sit\ 

4,809 
20,238 

6*939 
3,73t 
4,385 
2,866 
17,922' 



\ERIC 



(1 




9,903 
2,596 
6,888 
418 
3,704^ 

18,126 

7,270V 
3,707 
;\ 4/418- • 
3,065 
18,46i v 



8,815 

2,220 
6,201 
« .414 
3,516 
4,405 
16,7^6 

7,271, 
* hSXl < 
- 4/347" 

3,199- 
T8,336 



46 j 



9,199 


V402 


11,249 


2,175 


2,215 


# 2,937^ 


6,527 


* 6,676 


7,fc23 


497' 


t 510 


68* 


3,625 


3,691 


4,144 f 


3,936 


4,115 . 


.4,827 


16,761 


17,209 


20, 220 


7,332 


„ 7,555 


8,538 


3,584 * 


3,657 


4,039 


4,149 


, .4,264 


4, 722* 


'3,134 , 




3,481 


18,200 x 




: 20,780 






<•* 



399 



Table C-3. (Continued^ 



tte Dcncrr swat 



HaLe Family Head 


28.9 


31.2 


28.4 


Wife in Work rora 


6.8 


7.6 


6.8 


Wife Not In Work Force 


20.9* 


22.6 


20.4 


Wife Not Present 


1.2 


1.0 


1.3 


Mala Unrelated Individual 


9.1 


9.2 


10.2 


Other Hale 


-11.3 


12.6 


12*. 1 


•total Hale 


49.3 


53.0 


S<J.7 


Female Family Head 


21.2 


18.2 


18.6 


Wife 


' 10.3 


9.8 


9.6 


Female Unrelated Individual 


10. • 


11. 5 


12.1 


Other Female 


I 9.9 


7.5 


8.9 


Total Female 


50.7 


47.0 


49.3 



27.1 


25.1 / 


26.3 


7.1 


6.3 


6.2 


18.8 


17.7 


18.7 


1.1 


1.2 


1.4 


10.1 


10.0 


10.4 


12.4 


12.6 


U.3 


49.5 


47.7 


47.9 


19.9 


20.7 


21.0 


10.1 


10.0 


10.3 


12.1 


12.4 


U.9 


8.4 


9.1 


9.0 


50.5 


52.3 


52.1 



26.2 


27.4 


6.2 • 


7.2 


18.6 


18.6 


1.4 


1.7 


10.3 


10.1 


11.5 


U.8 


47.9 


49.3 


21.0 


20.8 


10.2 


9.9 


11.9 


, U.5 


9.0 • 


8.S 


52.1 


50.7 



Pfe AVEKMZ DEFICIT 

Male Family Head 1,760 

Wife 'In Work Force 1,225 

Wife Not In Work Force 2,054 

Wife Not Preocnt 1,753 

Male Unrelated Individual 1,391 

Other Male 1,530 

Total Male 1,525 

Female Family Head 2,384 

Wife 1,168 

Female Unrelated Individual 1,426 

Other Female , 1,583 

Total Female 1,657 



1,978 
1,335 
2,367 
1,842 
1,621 
1,920 
* 1,892 

2,588 
1,180 
1,580 
1,626 
1,726 



2,125 
1,476 
2,488 
2,184 
1,687 
1,868 
1,959 

2,650 
1,265 
1,611 
1,933 
1,842 



2,163 
1,552 
2,545 
2,110 
1,771 
2,054 
2,044 

2,843 
1,382 
1,651 
1,956 
1,973 



2,284 
1,574 
2,729 
2,185 
1,783 
2,283 
2,156 

3,027 
1,510 
1,749 
2,189 
2,111 



2,557 
1,786 
2,997 
2,455 
2,048 
2,469 
2,407 

3,298 
1,727 
1,965 
2,439 
2,365 



2,549 
1,777 
2,987 
2,465 
2,043 
2,479 
2,405 

3,308 
1,718 
1,964 
2,434 

2,365 



2,989 
2,137 
3,552 
2,838 
2,431 
2,698 
2,786 

3,861 
1,856 
2,242 
2,562 
2,574 



fog AVESXZ CgFICJT (1980 $) 

Mala Family Head 2,941 

Wife In Work Force 2,047 

Wife Not In Work Force 3,432 

Wire Not Present 2,929 

Male Unrelated Individual 2,324 

Other Male 2,557 

Total Mala 2,7|5 

Female Family Head 3,984 

Wife 1,952 
Female Unrelated Individual 2,383 

Other Female * 2,645 

Total Female > 2,769 



3,028 
2,044 
3,624 
2,820 
2,482 
2,940 
2,197 

3,962 
1,807 
2,419 
2,489 
2,643 



3,077 
2,137 
3,603 
3,162 
2,443 
2,705 
2,837 

3,837 
,1,832 
2,333 
2,799 
2,667 



2,942 
2,1U 
3,461 
2,870 
2,409 
2,793 
2,780 

3,866 
1,880 
2,245 
2,660 
2,683 



2,885 
1,987 
3,446 
2,760 
2,252 
2,88? 
2,723 

3,823 
1,907 
2,209 
2,758 
2,666 



2,902 
2,027 
3,402 
2,786 
2,324 
2,802 
2,732 

3,743 
1,960 
2,230 
2,768 
2,684 



2,893' 

2,017 

3,390 

2,798 

2,319 

2,814 

2,730 

3,755 
1,950 
2,228 
2,763 
2,684 



2,989 

2,137 

3,552 , 

2,838 

2,431 

2,698 

2,786 

3,861 
1,856 
2,242 
2,562 
2,574 



EL 

Male Family Head 
Wife In Work Force 
.Wife Not In Work Force 
Wife Not Present 

Male Unrelated Individual 

Other Male 

Total Male 

Female Family Head 

Wife 

Female Unrelated Individual 
Other Female 
Total Female 



1,646 


1,955 


1,724 


1,664 


1,531 


1,600 


628 


782 


710 


719 


664 


656 


952 


1,111 


919 


866 


794 


838 


65 


54 


94 


79 


73 


105 


829 


903 


980 


1,017 


1,053 


1,043 


666' 


781 


702 


688 


663 


630 


3,141 


3,638 


3,406 


* 3,369 


3;247 


3,273 


1,089 


1,094 


1,118 


1,184 


1,290 


1,287 


766 


910 


855 


849 


819 


797 


839 


1,051 


1,096 


1,062 


1,109 


l,Q2f 


511 


SSI 


556 


534 


547 


469 


3,205 


3,614 


3,62ft 


3,629 


3,765 


3,579 



1,638 
670 
860 

108 
1,058 

667 
3,363 

1,330 
815 
-1,055 
492 
3,692 



2,023 
834 

1,049 
140' 

1,173 
863 

4,059 

1,553 
978 

1,230 
644 

4,405 



4f4 
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Table C-3. (Continued) 



in oniiwn 



mi* ra*iiy Hud 


4.0 


4.1 


4.2 


4.1 


3.7 


3.9 


Wife In Mode Force 


2.7 


3.3 


2.9 


2.9 


2.6 


2.5 


' Wife Not In Hark Force 


5.1 


§.8- 


5.9 


5.8 


5.5 


6.1 


Wife Not Present 


6.0 


5.0 


8.4 


6.4 


5.7 


7.8 


Male unrelated Individual 


13.6 


14.1 


14.0 


13.0 


12.5 


U.4 


Other*fcal« 


5.3 


6.3 


5.5 


5.3 


5.0 


4.8 


lOtalMale 


5.3 


6.1 


5.6 


5.4 


5.2 


5.2 


Feettle tally Head 


24.1 ^ 


23.6 


23.3 


22.4 


23.2 


22.0 


Hire 


3.0 


3.6 


3.2 


3.2 


3.0 


2.8 


rwele unrelated Individual 


15.1 


17.4 


17.2 


15.4 


15.0 


13.6 


Other foNd* 


5.8 


6.4 


6.3 


5.8 


5.9 


5.0 


Total Perale 


7.3 


'8.1 


7.1 


7.6 


7.6 


7.0 



3.5 

2.5 
6.1 
7.5 
U.4 
5.2 
5*1 

22.3 
2.8 

13.6 
5.1 
7.1 



4.8 

3.1 
7.6 
9.0 
12.2 
6.4 
6.2 

24.7 
.3.4 
15.2 
6.7 
8.3 



ITI SHARE 

Hale Family Head 25.9 27.0 24.5 23.8 21.8 

Wife In Wbrk Force 9.9 10.8 10.1 10.3 9.5 

Wlf« Not In Work Force 15.0 15.4 13.1 12.4 11.3 

Wife Not Present 1.0 .7 1.3 l.l 1.0 

Male Unrelated Individual 13.1 12.5 13.9 14.5 15.0 

Other Male 10.5 10.8 10. 0 9.8 9.5 

Total Male '49.5 50.2 48.4 48.1 46.3 

tanle Family Head 17.2 15.1 15.9 16.9 18.4 

Wife 12.1 12.7 12.2 12.1 U.7 

tattle Unrelated Individual 13.2 14.5 15.6 15.2 15.8 

Other Famle 8.1 7.6 7.9 7.6 7.8 

Total Fanale 50.5 49.8 51.6 51.9 53.7 



23.3 


23.2 


23.9 


9.6 


9.5 


9.9 


12.2 


12.2 


* 12.4* 


1.5 


1.5 


1.7 


15.2 


15.0 


13.9 


9.2 


9.5 


10.2 


47.8 


47.7 


48.0 


18.9 


18.9 


' 18.3 


U.6 


11.6 


11.6 


15.0 


15.0 


14.5 


6.8 


7-0 


7.6 


52.2 


52.3 


52.0 




> 





in Deficit 

Mala revlly Heed 2,583 3,152 2,944 3,104 2,975 3,443 3,713 

Wife In Work Force 738 10,025 987 1,082 983 1,184 . 1,208 

WifeJCot In Work Force fc 1,760 2,076 ' 1,807 1 ,858 1 ,885 2,254 2,293 

Wife Not Present 8S 74 151 164 * 106 20$ 212 

Mele Unrelated Individual 961 1,170 1,298 1,496 1,477 1,865 1,878 

Other M«U S94 803 704 733 790 822 874 

Totel Mala. 4,138 5,125 4,946 5,333' 5,242 6,330 6,465 

Peseta really Heed 1,820 1,922 1,981 2,312 2,733 3,040 3,147 

Wife 492 672 566 699 754 846 845 

Feaele Unreleted Indlvlduel » 842 1,294 1,473 1,371 1,524 1,591 1,640 

Other resale ' 421 S25 607 642 774 691 728 

Totel resale 3,575 4,413 4,627 5,024 5,785 \ 6,168 6,360 



5,200 
1,731 
3,167 
302 
2,914 
1 ,372 
8,986 

4,211 
1 ,108 
2,172 
977 
8,467 



in PgriCIT (1980S) 



Mele Fe»lly Heed 


4 


. 316 


4,826 


. 4,263 


4,221 


3,757 


4,135 


4 


,214 


5,200 


Wife In Work. Force 


1 


,233 


1,535 ' 


1,429 


1,471 


1,242 


1,344 


1 


,371 


1,731 


Wife Mot in Work Force 


2 


,940 


•0,178 


2,616 


2,527 


2,381 


2, 558 


2 


,603 


3,167 


Wife Not Present 




142 


114 


219 


223 


134 


233 




241 


302 


Mele Unreleted Indlvlduel ^ 


1 


,605 


1,791 


1,879 


2,035 


1,866 


2. U7 


2 


,131 


2,414 


Other Mele 




-992 


1 ,229 


820 


997 


998 


933 




992 


1,372 


Totel Male 


6 


,914 


7,846 


7,162 


7,253 


6,621 


7,185 


7 


,338 


8,986 


Feitale Family Head 


3 


,041 


2.942 


2,868 


3,144 


3,451 


3,451 


3 


572 


4,211 


tftCt. 




823 


705 


820 


951 


953 


960 




959 


1,108 


Pesele Unrelated Indlvlduel 


1 


,408 


1,981 


2,133 


1 ,J64 


1 ,925 


1,806 


1 


861 


2,172 


Other Feitele 




704 


804 


879 


873 


978 


784 




826 


977 


Totel Peanle 


5 


,9 74 


6,756 


6,700 


6,833 


7,308 


7,001 


7, 


218 


8,46 7 



0 

ERLC 
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Table C-3. (Continued) 



tfl DgflClT SHARE 



401 



Halt r««ily Heed 
Wife In Work rorce 
Wife Hoc la Work rorce 
Vlf« Hoc Present 

Male Unrelated Individual 

Othe* Hele 

Total Hele 

resale raslly Heed 
Wife 

resele 'Unreleted Indlvlduel 
Other resale 
Total resale 



33. 

9, 
22. 

1 . 
12. 

7. 
52. 



23.6 
6.4 
10.9 
' 5.5 
47.4 



33. r 
10.5 
21.8 
.8 
12.3 
1.4 
53.7 

20.2 
7.0 

13.6 
. 5.5 
-46.3 



30.1 

10.3 
18.9 
' 1.6 
13*6 
7.4 
51.7 

20.7 
5.9 

15.4 
6.3 

48.3 



30.0 
10.4 
17. .9 

1.6 
14.4 

7.1 
-Si. 5 

f 

22.3 
6.8 

13.2 
6.2 

48.5 



27.0 
1.9 

17.1 
1.5 

13.4 
7.2 

47.5 

24.1 
6.t 
13. f 

7.0 
52.5 



29. L 
9.5 

11.0 
1.6 

14.9 
6.6 

50.6 

24.3 
6.8 

12.7 
5.4 

49.4 



29. % 
9.4 

17.9 
1.7 

14.6 
6.1 

50.4 

24.5 
6.6 

12.1 
5.7 

49.6 



29.1 
9.9 
11.1 

1.7 
13.1 

7.9 
51.5 

24.1 
6.3 

12.4 
5.6 

48.5 



ITl' AVERAGE DEFICI T 

Hele resliy Heed 
Wife m Work rorce 
Wife Hoc in Work rorce 
Wife Hoc Present 

Hele Unrelated Individual 

Other Hele 

Totel Hale 

resale really Heed 
Wife 

resale Unrelated Individual 
Other Peaale 
Total Fesale 



1,569 
1,175 
1,848 9 
1 ,301 
1 ,158 

891 . 
1,291 


1.613 
1,281 
1,856 
1,371- 
1 ,296, 
1 ,028 
1 ,408 


1,708 
1,389 
1,965 
1,607 
1,324 
1,003 
1,452 


1,865 
1,504 
2,146 
2,080 
1,471 
1,066 
1,583 


1,944 
1,481 
2,375 
1,462 
1,403 
1,191 
1,618 


2,277 
1 1 ,804- 
2,688 
1.952 
1 ,788 
1,304 
1,934 


2,267 
1 ,802 
2 ,668 
1,963 
1,774 ' 
1,311 
1 ,922 


2 ,570 
2 ,076 
3,018 
2,160 
2,057 
1,591 
2,214 


1,671 

641 
1 ,007 

826 
1,115 

J 


1,757' 
' 732 
1,231 
954 
1,221 


1,771 
662 
1 ,343 
* 1,090 
. 1 ,276 


1,953 
823 
1,291 
1,202 
1,384 


2,118 
. 921 ' 
1.374 
1,416 
1,537 


2,362 
1,062 
1 ,552 
1 ,473 
1,723 


2,367 
1,037 
1 ,554 
1 ,480 
1 .72 J 


2,711 
1,132 
1,765 
1,516 
1,922 












✓ 







It I AVERAGE DEriCIT (1980^) 

kale resliy Head 
Wife In Forfc rorce 
% Wife Not in Work Force 
Wife Not Preaent 

Hale Unrelated Individual 

Other Hele 

Total Hele 

resale resliy Head 
Wife 

Fenele Unrelated Individual 
Other Jesale 
Total resale 




2,470 
1,961 
2,842 
2,099 
1,984 
1,574 
2,156 

2,690 
1,121 
1,885 
1,461 
1,869 



2.473 
2,011 
2,845 
2,327 
1,917 
1,452 
2,102 

2*564 
959 
1,945 
1,578 
1,848 



2.536 
2.045 
2.919 
2.829 
2.001 
1.450 
2.152 

2.656 
1.119 
1.756 
1.635 
1.882 



2,455 
1.171 
3.000 
1,847 
1.772 
1,504 
2.044 

2*675 
1.163 
1.735 
1.788 
1.941^ 



2.584 
2.048 
3.051 
2.216 
2.029 
1 .480 
2.195 

2 r 681( 
1.205\ 
1.762 
1 ,1672 
1.956 



2.573 
2.045 
3.028 
2.228 
2.013 
1 .481 
2.181 

2 ,687 
1.177 
1.764 
1,680 
1.956 



2 ,570 
2.076 
3,018 
2.160 
2,057 
1.591 
2.214 

2,711 
1.132 
1.756 
1.516 
1.922 



HE IN IFE 



Hale raslly Head 51. 6 

Wife in Work rorce 35.5 

Wife Not in Work rorce 76.0 

Wife Not Present 51.2 

Male, Unrelated Individual 68.3 

Other Hale • 20.0 

Total Hale ' 37.7 

resale foslly Head " 80!l 

' 14.8 

renale Unreleted Individual' 67.5 

Other Fenele |7.2 

Total resale ^ 27.1 



54.8 

37.4 
•2.1 

54.7 
69.7 
22.0 
40.6 

77.6 
17.0 
69.8 
18.6 
29. 1 



51.6. 
J3.9 
81.8 
55.3 
72.8 
21.4 
39.0 

76.4 - 

15.3 

72.9 

19.6 

28.6 



52.5 
37.1 
79.0 
60.7 
67.0 
20.7 
38.5 

77.1 
15.4 
70. 3v 
18.7 
28,7 



49.8 

33.7 
79.3 
56.6 
66.6 
20.9 
37.8 

75.8 
14.9 
71.6 
18.8 
28.8 



50. 1 
33.7 
79.0 
59. 1 
65.9 
19.1 
37.1 

79.3 
14.8 

69.7 
18.5 
29.0 



49.9 
33.6 
78.8 
* 58.6 
66. 1 
19.1 
36.9 

79.4 
14.9 
69.5 
18.9 

29.1. 



51.6 
35.6 
10,8 
59.3 
66.3 
22.2 
39.5 

77.4 
17.2 
69.8 
21.0 
31.6 



466 



402 



Table C-3. (.Continued) 



E AIHIItCS SUPPLEKEMTATIOH KATE - 
TOTAL 



Kaia F«aily Head 


49.1 


50.3 


49.4 


50.6 


49 


.9 


49.5 


49.6 


46.3 


Wlf« to Work rorct 


42.6 




39.6 


41.5 


40 


.0 


38.8 


39.0 


39.3 


Wife Not to Work fort:* 


52.4 




55v9 


' 56.5 


55 


.9 


58:3 


56.4 


51. 1 


Wif« Hot frtsioC 


53.1 




35.6 


• 46.0 


51 


.6 


41.1 


40.8 


42.5 


Kaia Unrelated Individual 


35.6 




36.3 


33.9 


32 


.6 


33.1 


33.5 


31.2 


Other Kale 


54.4 




.57.4 


S7.5 


56 


.6 


55.1 


54.4 


51.8 


Total Kale 


47.5 




48.3 


48.3 


47 


.2 


46.6 


46.7 


44.1 


Penale Family Head 


37.7 




37.5 


37.1 


32 


.1 


34.3 


33.9 


29.8 


Wife 


56.0 




55.6 


56.9 


55 


.6 


56.4 


56.5 


55.1 


Peaale Unrelated Individual 


43.8 




42.7 


46.0 


43 


.6 


44.9 


' 44.8 


41.6 


Othar Peaale 


S1.0 




53.7 


53.6 


52 


.9 


58.5 


58.1 


52/6 


Total Feaale 


46. t 




46.7 


47.9 


45 


.2 


47.2 


47.1 


43.9 



EARNINGS SUPPLEMENTATION RATE - 
TRANSFERS ' " 



Kala Paaliy Head 


27.6 


32.6 


29.2 


29.4 


27.0 


25 


.3 


25 


.3 


23 


. 7 


Wife In Work Forca 


24.? 


30.6 


25,4 


23.9 


19.7 


20 


.4 


20 


6 


20 


.6 


Wlfa Not In Work Force 


29.1 


33.5 


31.6 > 


32.7 


30.9 


28 


.2 


.28 


2 


25 


.5 


Wife Not freaent 


32.3 


38.8 


25.6 


30.1 . 


35.5 


24 


0 


23 


8 


24 


.9 


Mala Unrelated Individual 


20.5 


23.9 


21.1 


22.0 


18.1 ■ 


IS 


4 


15 


4 


17 


I 


Other Male 


36.0 


37.1 


39.1 


42.0 


37.3 


'35 


8 


35 


0 


31 


8 


Total H*le 


28.1 


31.9 


30.4 


30.7 


27.3 


25 


3 


25 


0 


24 


I 


Feaale Faally Head 


24.5 


24.6 


24.2 


24.3 


19.5 


21 


7 


21. 


5 


16 


8 


Wife 


34.3 


36.8 


35.8 


34.0 


29.0 


29. 


9 


29 


8 


30 


0 


Feaale Unrelated Individual 


26.4 


25.7 


24.6 


25.7 


23.0 


22 


5 


22. 


4 


22. 


5 


Other Feaale 


14.4 


34.2 


35.8 


33.7 


37.5 


34 


I 


34. 


0 


' 33. 


0 


Total Feanle 


29. 5 


3D. 3 


29.6 


29.2 


25.1 


26. 


2 


26 


I 


Ik 


8 
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Table C-4. 



SUMMARY SEVERE HARDSHIP MEASURES, 1974 THROUGH 1980, FOR TOTAL WORK 
FORCE DISAGGREGATED BY FAMILY SIZE AND NUMBER OF EARNERS 



1974 



30,792 
11,638 
7,673 
4,228 
5,660 
1,393 



1975 



1976 



1977 



1978 



Onm Family Hesfctr In Work rorce 
One In Foully 
TVo In Family 
Three* In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or Mora In Family 



TVo Family Heaters in Work Force 46 
TV© In Family 17/403 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 

Three Or More In Work Force 
Three In Family » 
Four Or Five in Family 
Six Or More Family 



SHAPE WPftX FOflCE 

One Family Morber In Work Force 
Ont In Family 
TVo In Family 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five tn Family . 
Six Or More In Family 



TVo Family rtarfcers In Work" Force 
TVo In Family 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five tn Family 
Six Or More In Family 

Three Or Moru In Work Force 
Three tn Family 
Four Or Flvn In Family 
Six Or More In Family 



One Family Member In Work Force 
Cne In Family 
TVo In Family 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 

TVo Family Matters in Work Force 
TVo In Family 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Fjmily 
Six Or More In Family 

Three Or Mote In Work Force 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More in Family 




1979 



34,895 
16,666 
8,106 
4,107 
5,101 
895 

49,988 
19,010 
13,074 
15,631 
2,273 

29,766 
6,382 

15,789 
7,595 



30.4 
14.6 
7.1 
3.6 
4.4 
.8 



1979* 



35,655 
17,041 
6,287 
4,201 
5,215 
911 

51,073 
19,448 
13,359 
15>927 
2,338 

30,255 
6,503 

15,977 
7,775 



30.4 
14.6 
7.1 
3.6 
*•% 
.8 



1910 



36,550 
17,720 
8,340 
4,427 
5,190 
872 

51,899 
19, 5 IM 
13,668 
16,349 
2,364 

29,899 
6,664 

15,846 
7,388 



30.9 
15.0 
7.0 
3.7 
4.4 
.7 



44.4 

16.8 
10.9 
13.3 
3.3 


43.8 

16.5 
10.9 
13.3 
3.0 


43.9 
16.7' 
10.7 
13.8 
2.7 


43.4 

16.6 
10.8 
13.7 
2.4 


43.9 
16.6 
11.2 
13.9 
2.2 


43.6 
16.6 
11.4 
13.6 
2.0 


43.7 
16.6 * 
11.4 
13.6 
2.0 


43.9 
16.5 
11.5 
13.8 
2.0 


25.9 
5.1 

13.0 
7.8 


25.8 
5.1 

13.1 
7.6 


26.2 
5.2 

13.2 
7.8 


26.2 
5.3 

14,0 
7.0 


25.5 
■5.2 

13.7 
6.6 


26.0 
5.6 

13.8 
6.6 


' 20.9 
5.6 
13.7 
6.6 


25.3 V 
5.6 

13.4 
6.2 


5,217 
2,264 
1,041 

773 
- 843 

275 . 


6,333 
2,754 
1,305 

887 
1,050 

336 


6,193 
2,946 
1,162 
887 
934 
264 


6,010 
3,030 
1,066 

60S 
• 891 

217 


\ 

5,602 
2,929 
• 973 
724 
791 
187 


5,786 
3,113 
999 
762 
' 745 
167 


5,935 
3,185 
1,024 
787 
767 
171 


6,788 
3,528 

1,169 
900 
974 
216 


8,083 
2,638 
2,132 
2,372 
741 


8,789 
3,140 
2,225 
2,669 « 
735 


8,453 
3,115 
2,095 
2,595 
649 


7,812 
2,738 
2,056 
2,476 
539 


7,272 
2,534 
1,936 
2,304 
498 


7,287 
2,600 
1,980 
2,272 
- 435 


7,490 
2,663 
2,040 
2,332 
453 


8,802 
2,974 
2,442 
2,841 
545 


5,236. 

851 
2,574 
1,812 


5,983 
1,103 
2,907 
1,974 


5,800 
960 
2,754 
2,066 


5,690 
1,033 
2,922 
1,735 


4,863 

850 ; 

2,496 
1,517 


4,898 
886 
2,494 
1,518 


5,042 
914 
2,560 
1,570 


5,819 
1,108 
2,959 
'1,752 



9 

ERIC 



IKEMPtOYHP/T RATE 

One Family Member In Work Force 
One In Family 
TVo In Family 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 

TVo Family Members In Work Force 
TVo In Family 
Three In Family 
four Or Fivo In Family 
Six Or More In Family 

Three Or More In Work Force 
Three In Family 
Tour Or Flvn tn Family 
Six Or More In Family 



16.9 
19.6 
13.6 
18.3 
14.4 
19.7 


19.9 

22.2 >J 
16.7 f?S 
21.1 
17.7 
24.2 


19.4 
22.0 
15.3 
20.9 
16.7 
22.4 


18.1 
20.6 
13.7 
19.3 
16.3 
19.6 


16.3 
18.5 
12.2 
17.3 
14.8 
19.3 


16.6 
18.7 
12.3 
18.6 
14.6 
18.7 


16.6 

18.7 

12.4 

18.7 

14.7 ' 

18.8 


18.6 
19.9 
14.0 
* 20.3 
18.8 
24.8 


17.6 
16.3 
18,8 
17.1 
21.4 


19.2 
18. J 
19.5 
19.3 
23.1 


18.0 
17.4 
•18,2 
17.6 
22.1 


16.4 
15.1 
17.4 
16.5 

* 20.5 

t 


14.7 
13.6 
15.4 
14.8 
20.1 


14.6 
13.7 
15.1 
14.5 
19.1 


14.7 * 

13,7 

15.3 

14.6 

19.4 


17.0 
15.2 
17.9 
17.4 
23.-1 


19.5 
16.2 
19.0 
22.5 


22.? 
20.6 
21.3 
24.8 


20.6 
17.7 
19.4 
24.7 


19.8 
17.8 
19.1 ' 
22.7 


17.0* 
14.4 
16.3 
20.4 


16.5 
13.9 
15.8 
20.0 


16.7 
14.1 
16.0 
20.2 


19.5 
16^6 
18.7 
23.7 
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* Table C-4. (Continued) 



One Tmlly Msefcex In Work Force 
One In Family 
Two In Family 
three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 

Two Family Mestars'in Work Force 
Two In Family 
Three In Family 
Four Or five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 

Three Or More In Mark Force 
Three In Family 
Four* Or Five In Family 

. Six Or More In Family 





* 
















21.1 

12.3 
5.6 
4.2 
4.5 
1.5 


30.0 
13.0 
6.2 
4.2 
5.0 
1.6 


30.3 
14.4 

5.7 

4.6 

1.3 


30.8 

15.5 
5.5 
4.1 
4.6 
1.1 


31.6 
16.5 
5.5 
4.1 
- 4.1 
1.1 


32.2 
17.3 
5.6 
4.3 
4.1 
.9 


32.1 
17.2 
5.5 
4.3 
4.2 
.9 


31.7 
16.5 
5.5 
4; 2 
4.5 
1.0 




43.6 
15.2 
11.5 
12.1 
4.0 


41.6 
14.9 

10.5 
12.7 
3.5 


41.3 
15.2 
10.2 
12.7' 
3.2 


40.0 
14.0 
10.5 
12.7 
2.8 


41.0 
14.3 
10.9 
13.0 
2.8 


40.5 
15.0 
11.0 
12.6 
2.4 


40.6 

14.4 

11.0 
12.6 
2.5 


41.1 9 

11 a 

11. '4 
13.3 
2.5 




28.2 
4.6 

13.9 
9.8 


28.3 
5.2 

13.8 
9.4 


28.4 
4.8 
13.5 
10.1 


29.2 
5.3 

15.0 
8.9 


27.4 
4.8 

14.1 
8.6 


27.3 
4.9 

13.9 
8.4 


27.3 
4.9 

13.9 
8.5 


27.2 
5.2 

13.8 
8.2 





PKEDCKDW/TLY UNEMPLOYED 

One Family Member In *tork Force' 
One In Family 
Two In Family 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 

Two Family Mrarfcers In Work Force 
Two In family 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five Th Family 
Six Or More In Family 

Three 'Or More In Work Force 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 



nCTT»OB PICDCMDWTLY UNEMPLOYED 

One Family Mesrfcer' In Work 
One In Family 
Two In Family 
\ Three Irt Family 

Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 

Two Family Members in Work Force 
Two In Family 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family " 
Six Or More In Family ^ 

Three Or More In Work Force 
Three In Family 

j Or Five In Family 
SixjOr More Ih Family 




2 168 
*877 
482 
341 
356 
113 


1,291 
745 
468 
S04 

196 


3 055 
1^346 
660 
471 
446 
131 


2,780 
1,271 
549 
417 
426 . 
119 


2,423 
1,142 
494 

351 
96 


2,270 
1,076 

458 
' 346 

317 
77 


2,327 
1,094 
^471 
355 
327 
82 


3,257 
1,549 * 

618 

496 

464 

129 


},292 
1,037 

875 
1,020 

360 


4,528 * 

1,522 
1,195 
1,391 
421 


4,224 
1,479 
1,091 
1,297 
357 


3,554 . 
1,137 . 

958 
1,169 

289 


3,098 
959 
837 

1,029 
273 


2,852 
956 
• 750 
944 
200 


2,942 
980 
779 
969 
211 


* 4>179 
1,319 
1,199 

^ 1,348 
315 


2,278 
369 

1,119 
791 


3,206 
/• 591 
1,497 
• 1,119 

« 


2,976 
507 
1,383 
1,085 


2,796 
494 
1,404 

899 

• 


2,231 
400 

1,107 
724 


2,154 
367 

1,076 
711 


2,222 
379 

1,106 
738 


2,911 
520 

1,439 
951 


7.0 
7.5' 
6.3 
8.1 
6.1 
8.1 


10.1 
10.4 . 

8.6 
11.1 

8.5 
' 14.1 


9.6 - 
^TO.l 

8.7 
U.l 

8.0 
U.l 


8.3 

8.6 
7.0 

10.0 
7.8 

10.8 


7.1 
7.2 * 
6.2 
8.1 
6.5 


6.5 
6.4 
5.7 
8.4 

6.2 
8.6 


6.5 
6.4 

"5.7 
8.5 
6.3 
9.0 


8.9 

8.7 

7.4 
11.2 

8.9* 
14.8 


7.2 
6.0 
7.7 
7.4 
10.4 


9.9 
8.8 

, 10.5 
10.0 * 
13.2 


9.0 
8.3 
9.5 
M.t 

U.l 


7.5 
6.3 
8.1* • 
7.8 . 
il.O 


6.3 
5.1 
6.6 
6/6 
. 11.0 


5.7 
5.0 
'5.7 
6.0 

i.i 


5.8 
5.0 
5.8 

6.1 * 
9.0 


8.1 

J 8.9 

s 8.2 

13.3 


8.5 
7.0 
8.3 
9.8 


11.9 
11.1 
11.0 
14.1 


10.6 
9,1 
9.8 

13.0 


9;7 
8.5 
9.2 
11.8 


7.8 

6.8 * 

. 7.2 
9.7 


7.2 
5.8 
6.8 
9.4 


7.3 
5.8 
6.9 
9.5 


A 

7.8 t 
9.1* 
12.9 



0 

ERIC 



SHAPE PREDOMIKWTLY UNEMPLOYED 

One Family Member In Work Force 
One In Family . 
Two In Family 
Throe In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 

Two Pamlly Jfcmbere In Work Force 
Two In Family 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family * 

Three Or More In Work Force^ 
Throe In Family — 
Four Or Five In Family 
• * Six Or More In Family 



28.1 


29.3 


29.8 


30.4 


31.3 


31.2 


31.1 


31.5 


11.3 


11.8 


13.1 


13.9 


14.7 


14.8 


14.6 


15.0 


6.2 


6.8 


6.4 


6.0 - 


6.4. 


6.3 » 


6.3 


'6.0 


4.4 


4.3 


4.6 


4.6 


4.4 ; 


4.8 


4.7 


4.8 


4.6 


4.6 


4.3 


4.7 


4.5' 


4.4 


4.4 


4.5 


1.5 


1.8 


1.3 


1.3 


1.2 


1,1 


1.1 


1.2 


42.5 i 


41.4 


41.2 


38.9 


40*. 0 ' 


39.2 


39.3 


40.'3 


13.4 n 


13.9 


14.4 


12.5 


12.4 


13.1 


13.1 


12.7 


11.3 


10.9 


10.6 


10.5 


10.8 


10.3 


10.4 


11.6 


13.2 


12.7 


12.6 


12.8* * 


13.3 


13.0 


12.9 


13.0 


4.4 - 


3.8 


3.5 5 


3.2 


3.5 


2.7 


2.8 


3.0 


29.4 


29.3 


' * 29.0 


30.6 


28.8 


29;6 


29.7 


J».l 


4.8 


5.4. 


4.9 


5.4 


5.2 


5.0 


5.1 


•5.0 


14.5 


13.7 


13.5 


15.4 


14.3 


14.8 




^-13.9. 


10.2 


15.4 


10.6 


9.8 


10*. 3 


9.8 


9.9 ' 


9.2 










4 6 J. 
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Table C-4. (.Continued) • 

"oXUS"*——' r,s .l-JS S« !-2! ;« ••>* 

•una, 'is 'is «» as is » tig g* 

FburOr Five In/anily 716 858 80S 829 ll, VJ, 904 l » 07 » 

SixOCtor.InrW 241 Lo 2» 2« 203 gS If, 

TVo F*dly Meefcere in Wbrk Force 11,120 12,217 12,160 11,979 U.600 10 B71 ni« 

£o to tally , . 3.721 4.164 4 257 " ' 4 128 1 974 S'22 H'Jff H'S?f 

Three In tally 2,795 3,049 3 006 2 99? 3 »« 3,746 4 ' 4 . 14 

*WrOrFlvetoF«lly . 3 464 N 3^887 3,'«6 3M5 V%i 3 ' 400 

SixOTHin.InF.dly 1.140 1.'200 1,'oM 940 «| ''^4 ''^ ''a*. 

Three Or Hire In ttork Force 9.203 10,580 10,440 10,715 9,650 9 5 36 t 7K5 „ ... 

Three In Family • 1,549 1,750 1,65* - 1 905 • 1 654 tlE MS U ' 015 

Ft«rOrFlve.lJ,F«i 1 y 4.502 5 224 J 135 5 531 J.'Im J'ZS J''S e 2 '° 45 

Si*.Or*reI„F»lly 3.152 3.606 3^46 S 2,111 fcjg \'™ |;JJ» 

•One Family Mecfcer In Work Force 20.9 23.8 22.8 22 9 21 6 

One In Family 25.1 21.2 26.2 25.9 23*4 

to Family* . 22.1 24,9 23.5 23.1 22.1 

Three In Family ' 20.1 - 21.8 22.5 22.3 22 3 

Four or Five Ht Family 12.2 .14.4 14.5 15.1 14^ 

Six Or More In Family 17.3 • 23.0 20.3 22.5 20.9 

TWO Family Member* In Wbrk Force 24.2 26.7 25.1 25 2 23 5 

TVo In Family "21.4 24.2 23.8 22.7 21*3 

Three In Family 24.7 26.7 4 26.1 25.3 * 22 8 

Four Or Five In Family 25.0 27.3 26.4 26."2 24*9 

Six Or More In Family 33.0 37.7 - 34.3 35.8 - 35.3 

Xjhrce Or More In Work Force 34.3 39.2 37.2 37.3 33 7 

Throe In Family - " 29.5 32.8 29.9 32.9 28*0 

Four Or Five In Family * 33.3 38.2 36.2 . 36.1 32*3 

Six Or More In Family 39.2 , 4%4 43. S 42.9 40 9 



SHAgg tig 

One Family Matter In Wbrk Force 
One m Family 
TVo In Family 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 

TVo Family Ksrbera in Wbrk Force 
TVo in Family 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 

Three Or More In Work Force 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
•Six Or More in Family 



20.5 


20.6 


23.9 


21.8 


21.8 


24.-7 


21.3 


21.4 


25.0 


21.4 


21.5 


24.4 


14.6 


. 14.6 


18.3 


21.2 


21.8 


27.3 


21.8 


2U9 


25.1 


T9.2 


19.3 


22.6 


- 21.4 \ 


21.9 


" 24.9 




23.6 


26.6 


33.2 


33.6 


35. £ 


32.0 


32.3 


36.8 


27.3 


27.4 


30.7 


31.2 




36.5 


37.7 * 


37.9 


,43.1 



24.0 
10.9 
6.3 
3,2 
2.7 
.9 


24.9 
U.6 
6.4 
3.0 
2.1 
r 1*1 


24.4 
U.7 
* 6.0 
3.2 
2.7 
.8 


25.2 
12.9 
5.9 
3.1 
2.7 
.8 


25.9 
12.9 
6.4 
3.3 
2.6 
.7 


26.0 
13.2 * 
6.3 

3.2 • 
2.7 
.7 


2$.0* 
13.1 

. 6.3 
* 3.2 ' 
2,7 • 
.7 


26.6 
13.4 
6.4 
3.3 
2.9 
* .7 


41.6 
13.9 
10.4 
12.9 
4.3 


40.3 
13.7 
10.0 
12.5 
4.0. 


40.7 
14.2 

* 10 ;i 
.1:5 • 


39.5 
U.6 
- . 9."9 
12.0 
3.1 


40.5 
„ 13.9 
10.0 
U.6 
3.1 


39.4 
-13.2 
'10.1 
13.3 
2.7 


39.5 
13.3 
10.2 ; 
13.3 
2 * s 


39.7 
13.5 
10.4 
13.3 
2.6 


34.4 
5.1 
16.1 
U.I 


34.9 
5.1 » 
17.2 
U.9 


34.9 
5.5 
17.2 
% 12.2 


35.3 
6.3 
18.2 
10.8 


33.7 
5.1 ' 
17.3 
10.6 


"34.6 
6.3 
17.9 
10.4 


* 34.5 
6.3 
17.1 
10.4 


33.6 
/ 6.2 
17.7 
9.7 



IDS DEFICIT 



One Family Matter In Wbrk Force 9,477 13,176" 

One In Family 4,347 6 , 34l 

two In Family 2,417 3,243 

Three In Family 1,194 1,498 

Four Or Five In Family 1,125 1,483 

Six Or More In Family 393 605 

TVo Family Marberi In Work-Force 14,326 18,806 

TVo In Family 5,533 7,035 

Three In Family 3,585*k 4,517 

Four Or Five In Family • 3,972 5,438 

Six Or More In Family 1,237 1,695 

^Biree Or More In Work Force 10,226 14,110 

Three to-Tamlly 2,017 2,723 

Four OtSflVo In Family 4,757 6,877 

Six Or More In Family „ 3,451 . 4,511 



13,203 
6,407 
3,181 
1,690 
1,443 
476 

19,959 
7,788 
4,862. 
5,846 
1,464 

,i4,304 
2,625 
6,936 
4,743 



ERIC 



13,800 
6,845 
, 3,237 
. 1,747 
' 1,526 
444 

19,969 
7,954 
4,633 
5,921 
1,462 

15,515 
3,327 
7,413 
4,776- 



47o 



13,377 
6,640. 
3,283 
1,735 
1,326* 
392 

19,532 
7,625 
4,841 
5,734 
1,332 

13,723 
2,789 
6,813 
4,121 



14,885 

7,571 
3,466 
•1,838' 
,1,586 
424 

20,431 
7,599 
5,044 
6,489 
1,299 

15,514 
3,069 
7,717 
4,729 



15,190 
7,691 
3<573 
1,873 
1,606 
441 

20,965 
7,810 
5,186 
6,598 
1,372 

15,842 
3,144 
7,868 
4,830 



21,089 
10,806 
4,797 
2,469 
2,463 
554 

28,638 
10,641 
7,111 
9,106 
1,773 

20,921 
4,259/ 

10,5JQ 
6,131 



Table C-4, (Continued) 



406 



us oencrr (1980 ?) 

One Family Member In Work Faroe 
One in Family 
Two In Family 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family , 

Two Family Members in Work Faroe 
Two In Family 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 

Three Or More In Work Force 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 



15,134 


20,173 


7,264 


9,719 


4,040 


4',964 


1,995 


2,293 


1,180 


2,271 


657 


926 


23,938 


28,792 


9,245 


10,848 


5,990 


7,023 


6,636 


8,326 


2,066 


2,595 


17,087 


21,603 


3,371 


4,169 


7,949 


10,529 


5,767 


6,906 



19,119 


18,767 


K,895 rf 


16,894 


17,241 


21,08? 


9,277 


9,309 


8, 384 


8,593 * 


8,737 


10,806 


4,617 


4,402 


4,147 


3,934 


4,055 


4,797 


2,447 


2,377 


2,192 * 


2*, 086 


" 2,126 


2,469 


2,089 


* 2,076 


1,675 


1,800 


1,823 


2,463 


689 


604 


495 


481 


500 


554 


28,901 


27,158 


24,669 


23,189 


23,796 


28,638 


11,277 


10,817 


9,630 


8,624 


8,864 


10,641 


,7,040 


6,300 


6,114 


5,725 


5,886 


7,118 


8,464 


8,053 


7^242 


7,365 


7,488 


9,106 


2,120 


1,988 


1,682 


1,474 


1,557 


1,773 


20,712 


21,101 


17,332 


17,609 


17,981 


20,921 


3,801 


4,525 


3,522 


3,483 


3,568 


4,259 


10,043 


10,081 


8,605 


8,759 


8,931 


10,530 


6,868 


6,495 


5,204 


5,367 


5,482 


6,131 



giARE TIE DEFICIT 

One Family Member In Work Force 
One In Family 
Two In Family 
Three In Family 
Four Or rive In Family 
Six Or More In Family 

Two Family Members Io Work Force 
Two In Family 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 

Three* Or More In Work Force 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 



27.9 


28.6 


27.8 * 


28.0 


28.7 * 


29.3 


29.2 


29.9 


12.8 


13.8 


13.5 


13.9 


14.2 


14.9 


14.8 


15.3 


7.1 


7.0 


6.7. 


6.7 


7.0 


6.8 


" 6.9 


6.8 


3.5 


3.3 


3.6 


3.5 


3.7 


3.6 


3.6 


3.5 


3.3 


3.2 


3.0 


3.1 


2.8 


3.2 


3.1 


3.5 


1.2 


1.3 


* 1.0 


.9 


.8 


.8 


.8 


.8 


42.1 


40.8 


42.0 


40.5 


41.9 


40.2 


40.3 


40.5 


16.3 


15.4 


16.4 


16.1 


16.4 


14.9 


15.0 


15.1 


10.5 


10.0 


10.2 ' 


9.4 


10.4 




10.0 


10.1 


11.7 


11.8 


12.3 • 


12,0 


' 12.3 


12.8 


12.7 


12.9 


3.6 


3.7 


3.1 


3.0 


2.9 


2.6 


2.6 


2.5 


30.1 


30.6 


30.1 


31.5 


29.4 


30.5 


30.5 


29.6 


5.9 


5.9 * 


5.5 K 


6.8 


6.0 


6.0 


6.0 


6.0 


13.9 


14.9 


14.6 


15.0 


14.6 


15.2 


15.1 


14.9 


TO.K 


9.8 


10.0 


9.7 


8.4 


9.3 


9.3 


8.7 



IIB AVERMZ CEFICCT 

CTte Family Member In Work Force 
One Xn •Family 
Two In Family 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 

Two Family Members in Work Force 

Two In Family 
4 Three In Family 

Four Or Five In Family 

Six Or More In Family 

Three Or More In Work Force • 
' Three In Family - 
Four Or "Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 



l,A7? 


1,746 


1,810 


1,808 


1,805 


2,077 


2,069 


2,417 


iv486 ' 


1,811 


1,827 


1,789 


1,797 


2,084 


2,076 - 


2,471 


1^424 


1,667 


U785 


1,860 


1,799 


2,011 


2,019 


2,298 


1,402s 


1,629 


.1,771 


1,879 


1,858 


- 2,096 


2,072 


2,289 


1,573 


1,728 


1,789 


1,842 


1/763- 


2,135 


2,110 


2,595 


1,629 


* 1,891 


1,988 


1,784 


• 1,930 


2,233 


2,218 


2,326 


1,288 


1,539 


1,641 


1,667 


1,684 


1,87^ 


1,878 


2,202 


1,487 


1,702 


1,830 


1,927 


1,919 


2,084 


2,085 


2,4U 


1,282 


1,504 


1,617 


1,547 


1,689 


1,804 


1,805 


2,09*4 


1,147 


1,430 


1,504 


1,512 


1,476 


1,765 


1,755 


2,092 


1,085 


1,413 


1,449 


1,555 


1,521 


1,723 


1,745 


2,112 


1,111 . 


1,334 


1,370 


1,448 


1,422 


1,627 


, 1,623 


li«99 


1,302 ' 


1,556 


1,582 


1,746 


1,681 


1,762 * 


1,762 


2,083 


1,057 


1,317 


1,351 


1,340 


1,375 


1,5*65 


1,564 


1,819 


1,095 


1,251 


1,301 


. 1,456 * 


1,355 


1,651 


1,638 


1,927 



ERIC 



IH AVERAGE UKFIOT (1980 S) 




• 4* 






Ore Family Member In Work Force 


2,461 


2,673 


2,621 


2,460 


One In Family 


2,483 


2,773 


2,645 


2,433 


Two In Family 


2,380 


2,552 


2,585 


2,448 


Three In Family 


2,343 


2,494 


2,564 


2,555 


Four Or Five In Family 


2,628 


2,646 


2,590 


2,505 


Six Or More In Family 
, 


2,722 


2,895 


2,879 


2,426 


Two- Family Members In Work Force 


2,152 


.2,356 


2,376 


2,267 


✓ Two In Family 


2,485 


2,606 


2,650 


2,621 


Three In Family 


2,142 


2,303 


2,341 


2,104 


Four Or Five In Pamlly 


1,917 


2,189 


2,178 


2,056 


Six Or More In Family 


1,813 


2,163 


2,098 


2,115 


Three Or More In Work Force 


1,856 


2,042 


1,984 


1,969 


Three In Family 


2,176 


2,382 


2,291 


2,374 


Four Or Five In Family 


1,766 


2,016 


1,956 


1,822 


Six Or Mote In family 


1,8)0 


1,915 


1,884 


1,980 



> 2,280 
2,270 
2,272 
2,347 
2,227 
2,438 

2,127 
2,424 
2,133 
1,864 
1,921 

1,796 
2,131 
1,7)7 
1,711 

47i 



2,357 


2,348 


2,417 




2,365 


2,356 


2,471 




2,685 


2,292 


2,298 




2,379 


2,352 


2,289 




2,423 


2,395 


2,595 




2,534 


2,517 


2,326 




2,133 


2,132 


2,202 




2,365 


• 2,366 


2,411 




2,048 


2,049 


2,094 




2,003 


1,985 


2,092 




1,955 


1,981 . 


2,112 




1,847 


1,842 


1,899 




2,000 


2,000 , 


2,083 




1>776 v 


1,775 


1,819 




1,874 


1,859 


1,927 
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Table C-4. (Continued) 



<*e Family Msriber In Work rocm 7,255 

0*e m Family 2,782 

TVo In Family 2,116 

Three In Family $77 

Pair Or Five In Family 925 

Six Or More In Family 455 

TVo Family Members in Wbrk Force 3,302 

•CV© In Family 907 

Three In Family 655 

Pair Or Five In Family 1,011 

Six Or More In Family 729 

Three Or More In Wbrk Force 1,451 

Three In Family 149 

Pour Or Five In Family 517 

Six Or More In Family 785 



IFE PCIDPJCE 

Family Mentor In Work Force 23.6 

ft» In Family 23.9 

TVo In Family 27.6 

Three In Family 23.1 

Four Or Five m Family 15.8 

Six Or More In Family 32.6 

T*> Family Members In Wbrk Force 7.2 

TVo In Family 5.2 

Three In Family 5*8 

£xir Or Five r n Family 7.3 

, Six Or More In Family 21.1 

, ™*re Or More In Work Force 5.4 

Thrpo In Family 2.8 
Four Or Five In F*nily . J. 8 

Six Or More in Family 9.8 



IFE SHARE 

Oie Family Member In Work Force 60.4 

Oie In Family * 23.2 
TVo In Family 

Three In Family 8*1 

Four Or Five InVamily 7.7 

, Six Or More In Family 3.8 

TVo Family Members in Wbrk Force 27.5 

TVo In Family 7.6 

Three In Family 5.5 

Four Or Five In Family 8.4 

Six Or More In Family 6.1 

Three Or More In Wbrk Force 12. 1 

Three In Family 1 1.2 

Pour Or Five In Family 4.3 

Six Or More In Family 6.5 



gg DEFICIT 

Ocm Family Member In Work Force 14,897 

One In Family 3,922 

TVo In Family 3,858 

Three In Family 2,288 

Four Or Five i n Family 2,884 

Six Or More in Fondly 1,945 

TVo Family Members In Wbrk Force 3,730 

TVo In Family 668 

Three In Family 598 

Pour Or Five In Family 1,174 

Six Or More In Family 1,289 



1,074 
66 
332 
676 



Three Or More In Work Force 
Three In Family 
Pour Or Five In Family 
Six Or More in family 




\ 



8,167 
3,230 
2,231 
1,050 
1,118 
538 


8,139 
3,454 
2,187 
1,032 
1,060 

406, 

< 


8,291 

.3,505 
2,250 
1,030 - 
1,106 
400 


8,276 

3,530 
2,224 
1,124 
1,035 
364 


8,234 

3,420 
2,310 
1,086 
1,047 

J71 


8,457 

3,505 
2,375 
1,119 
1,077 
381 


9,241 
3,811 

2,505 
1,264 
1,269 
^91 


3,952 
1,013 

811 
1,301 

826 


3,7*6 
1,021 

760 
1,300 

665 


3,609 * 
1,037 

682 
1,301 

589 


3,444 

953 
661 
1,256 
574 


3,519 
947 
661 

1,346 
565 


975 
676 
1,381 
595 


4,170 
1,126 

894 
1,562 

588 


1,649 
167 
625 
856 


1,516 
140 
568 
809 


1,594 
180 
710 
704 


1,300 
171 
486 
642 


1,162 
134 
468 
560 


1,195 

1J7 
479 
579 


1,700 
137 
751 
813 


25.7 
26.0 
28.6 
24.9 
18.8 
38.8 


25.5 * 

25.8 

28.8 

24.3 

19.0 

34.5 


24.9 
23.8 
28.8 
24.7 \ 
20.2 N 
,36.1 


24.1 
22.3 
27.8 
26.8 
19.3 
37.5 


23.6 
20.5 
28.5 
26.4 
20.5 
41.5 


23.7 
20.6 
28.7 
26.6 
20.7 
41.8 


. 25.3 
21.5 
30.0 
28.6 
24.5 
44.8 


8.6 
5^9 
7.1 
9.4 
26.0 


5.7 
6.6 
8.8 

22.6 


7.6 
5.7 
5.8 

8.7 
22.5 


7.0 
-5.1 
5.2 
8.1 
23.2 


7.0 
5.0 
5.1 
8.6 
24.8 


7.1 
5.0 
5.1 
8.7 
25.4 


8.0 
5.8 
6.5 
9.6 
24.9 


6.1 
3.1 
4.6 
10.8 


5.4 
2.5 
4.0 
9.7 


5.5 
3.1 
4.6 
9.2 

- 


4.5 
2.9 
3.2 
8.6 


3.9 
2.1 
3.0 
7.4 

- 


4.0 
2.1 
3.0 
7.4 


5.7 
2.1 
4.7 
11.0 


59.3 
23.5 
16.2 
7.6 

a!i 

3.9 


60.7 
25.8 

16.3 
7.7 
7.9 

3.0 + 


61.4 

26.0 
16.7 
7.6 
8.2 
3.0 


63.6 
27.1 
17.1 

Q C 
O . O 

7.9 
2.8 


63.8 

26.5 
17.9 
8.4 
8.1 
2.9 


63.7 
26.4 
17.9 
8.4 
8.1 
2.9 


61.2 
25.2 
16.6 
* 8.4 
8.4 
2.6 


28.7 ' ' 
7.4 
5.9 
9.4 
6.0 


28.0 
7.6 
5.7 
9.7 
5.0 


26.7 
7.7 
5.1 
9.6 
4.4 


26.5 ' 
7.3 
5.1 , 
9.6 
4.4 


27,2* 
7.3 
5.1 

10.4 
4.4 


27.3 
7.3 
5.1 

10.4 
4.5 


27.6 
7.5 
5.9 

10.3 
3.9 


12.0 
1.2 
4.5 
6.2 


U'.3 
1.0 
4.2 
6.0 


11.8 

1.3 
5.3 
5.2 


10.0 - 
1.3 
3.7 
4.9 


9.0 

1.0 ^ 

3.6 

4.3 


9.0 
1.0 
3.6 
4.4 


11.3 
* .9 
5.0 
/ 5.4 



18,532 

5,162 
4 j 571 
2,703 
3,624 
2,472 


19,233 
5,681 
4,502 
2,954 
3,817 
1,978 


20,510 
5,972 
5,230 
3,145 • 
4,051 
2,113 


21,545 
6,227 
5,577 
3,473 
4,164 
2,105 


23,811 
6,850 
6,376 
^,628 
4*74 
2,284 


24,467 
7,009 
6,555 
3,731 
4,803 
2,369 


31,171 
8,865 
7,893 
4,830 
6,584 
2,999 


4,909 
808 
727 
1,815 
1,559 


4,841 
869 
795 
1,763 
1,414 


4,863 
916 
769 
1,935 
1,243 


4,831 
914 
766 
1,922 
1,229 


5,752 
.1,051 
834 
2,377 
1,490 


5,924 
1,083 
860 
2,409 
1,572 


7,742 
1,373 
1,315 
3,311 
1,742 


1,484 
97' 
496 
191 


1,381 
82 
449 
850 


1,529 
121 
614 
792 


1,393 • 
128 
430 
835 


1,238 , 

472 

672 


1,265 
96 
480 
619 


2,087 
112 
813 

1,161 



472 
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Table C-4. (Continued) 



gg deficit (»io $) 



One Family Marker In Work T otem 
One In Family 
Two In Family 
Three In Family 
Pour Or Five In Family 
Six Or. More. In Family 

TWo Family Markers in Work Force . 
TWo In Family 
Three 4 In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 

Three Or More In Work Force 

Three In Family 

Four Or Five In Fami 
* Six Or More .In Family 




24,193 


21,372 


27,849 


27,193 


27,174 


27 


,025 


27,770 


31,171 


6,553 


7,903 


8,226 


8,122 


7/864 


7 


,774 


7,955 


8,865 


M46 


6,997 


6,953 


* 7/112 


7,043 


7 


,236 


7,440 


7,193 


3,824' 


4,138 


• 4,271 


4,277 


4,387. 


4 


411 


4,235 


4,830 


4,819 


5,548 


5,527, 


5,tf>9 


5,259 


5 


,305 


5,451 


6,584 


3,251 . 


' 3*785 


2,864 


2,173 


2,658 


2 


592 


2,689 


2,999 




7,516 


7,010 


6,614 


6,102 


« 6 


529 


6,723 


7,742 


1,169 


1,236 


1,259 


1,246 


1,155 


1 


193 


1,229 


1,373 


' 999 


1,113 


1,151 


1,046 


967 




947 


976 


1,315 


1,962 


2,779 


2,552 


• 2,632 


2,427 


2, 


698 


2,734 


3,311 


2,153 


2,387 


2,049 


1,690 


,1/552 , 


1 


692 


1,715 


1,742 


1,794 


'2,272 


1,999 


2,079 


1,759 


*1, 


405 


1,436 


2,087 


1U 


149 


Ul 


16t 


161 




107 


109 


112 


a 554 


760 


650 


835 


543 




535 


544 


• 813 


1,129 


1,364 


1,231 


1,077 


1,055 




762 


782 


1,161 



IPS DEFICIT SHARE 



One Family Marker In Work Force 
One In Family 
Two In Family 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 

TWO Family Markers In Work Force 

_ TWo-In Family 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 

Three Or More In Work Force 
Thro* In F.Tmlly 
Four* Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 



75.6 


74. 3L 


75.6 


76.2 


77.6 


77.3 


77.3 


76.0 


19.9 


20. .7 


22.3 


22.2 


22.4 


22.2 


22.1 


21.6 


19.6 


18.3 


18.9 


v/ 19.4 


20.1 


20.7 


20.7 


19.3 


11.6 A 


10.|" 


11.6 


[ 11.7 


12.5 


11.8 


11.1 


11.1 


14.6 


14.5 


15.0 


1 15.1 


15.0 


15.2 


15.2 


16.1 


9.9 


9.9 


7*> 


7.9 


7.6 


7.4 


7.5 


7.3 


18.9 


19.7 


19.0 


18.1 


17.4 


11.7 


18.7 


18.9 


3.4 


3.2 


3.4 


3.4 


3.3 


3.4 


3.4 


* 3.4 


3.0 


2.9 


- 3.1 


2.9 


2.1 


2.7 


2.7 


3.2 


6.0 


7.3 


6.9 


7.2 


6.9 


7.7 


7.6 


8.1 


6.5 


6.3 


5.6 


4.6 


4.4 


^4.1 


5.0 


4.2 


5.4 


6.0 


5.4 


5.7 


5.0 


4.0 ' 


4.0 


5.1 


.3 


.4 


.3 


.5 


.5 


.3 


.3 


.3 


1.7 


2.0 


1.1 


2.3 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


2.0 


3.4 


3.6 


3.3 


2.9 


3,0 


2.2 


2.2 


2.1 



gg AVERAGE DEFICIT 

One Family Member In Work Force 
One In Family 
Two In Family 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 

TWo Family Members in Work force 
TWO In Family 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 

Three Or More In Work Force 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 



2,053 ■ 


2,269 


2,363 


2,474 


1,410 f\ 


. 1,591 


1,645 


1,704 


1,823 


1 2,049 


2,196 


2,324 


2,343 


J 2,574 


2,862 


3,055 


3,118 


) 3,241 


3,600 


3,661 


4,277 


CJ 4,596 


4,867 


5,284 


1,130 


" 1,242 


1,292 


1,347 


737 


797 


851 


884 


913 


. 897 


1,046 


1,128 


1,162 


1,395 


1,356 


1,487 


1,767 


1,887 


2,127 


-2,109 


740 


900 


9U 


959 


446 


581 . 


586 


615 


641 


794 


791 


165 


160 


1,040 


1,050 


1,125 



2,603 


2,892'**'^ 


2,893 


3,373 


1,764 


2,003 


2,000 


2,326 


2,508 


2,759 


2,760 


3,151 
3,120 


3,089 


3,342 


3,334 


4;023 


4,465 


4,458 


5,117 


*,790 


6,154 


6,223 


7,669 


1,403 


1,635 


1,633 


1,157 


960 


1,110 


1,110 


1,220 


• l,15fr 




1,271 


I, All 
2,120 


1,530 


1^766 


1,744 


2,1*0^ 


2,639 


2,644 


2,963' 


1,072 


1,066 


1,059 . 


1,227 


745 


705 


705 


819 


115 


1,001 


1,001 


1,084 


1,300 


1,200 


1,190 


1,429 



IFE AVERAGE DEFICIT (1910 $) 

c A 

One Family Worker In Work Force v 

One In Family 
Two In Family 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 

Two Family 'Markers In Work Force 
Two In Family 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 

Three Or Morn In Work Force 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In F/unlly 
Six Or More %n Family 



3,431 
2,356 
3,046 
3,915 
5,211 
7,147 

1,181 

1,232 
1,526 
1,942 
2,«3 

1,237 
-745 
1,071 
1,437 



3,474 
2,447 
3,137 
3,941 
4,962 
7,036 

1,902 
1,220 
1,373 
2,136 
2,189 

1,377 
190 

1,216 
1,592 



3,422 
2,382 
3,180 
4,144 
5,213 
7,047 

1,871 
1,232 
1,515 
1,963 
3,010 

1,319 
149 

1,145 
1,520 



3,365 
2,317 
3,161 
4,155 
4,979 
7,116 

1,832 
1,202 
1,534 
2,022 
2,868 

1,304 
932 
1,176 
1,530 



3,218 
2,228 
3,168 
3,901 
5,081 
7,313 

1,772 
1,212 
1,464 
1,932 
2,703 

1>3$4 
941 
1,118 
1,642 



3*, 212 

2,273 
3,131 
3,793 
5,068 
6,985 

1,856 
1,260 
1,431 
2,004 
2,995 

1,210 
800 
1,144 
1,362 



3,214 

2,270 
3,133 
3,784 
5,060 
7,063 

1,853 
1,260 
1,443 
1,979 
3,001 

1,202 
100 

1,136 
1,351 



3,373 
2,326 
3,151 
3,120 
5,187 
7,669 

1,857 
1,220 
1,471 
2,120 
2,963 

1,227 
119 
1,084 
1,429 
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Table C-4- (Continued 



EL 

One Family Hattr In Work fort* 
Cue In Family 
TVo In Family 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In, Family 

TVo Family Matters i*>Wbrk Ebrce 
TVo In Family 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 

Three Or More In Work Force 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five |n Family 
Six Or More In Family 



3,741 


4,222 


4,22** 


4,297 


4,383 


1,669 


1,954 


2,077 


2,079 


2,162 


623 


663 


652 


664 


712 


473 


507 


485 


517 


539 


626 


696 


682 


723 


666 


357 


401 


326 


315 


301 


1,765 


2,027 


1,985 


1,846 


'1,919 


324 


386 


395 


400 


' isi 


298 


346 


363 


251 


319 


606 


745. 


786 


778 


826 


536 


549 


. 442 


' 417 


422" 


133 


1,004 


827 


855 


710 


39 


74 


61 


66 * . 


78 


*267 


~351 


. 286 


365 


239 


527 


579 


480 


423 


393 



4,332 
2,069 
710 
518 
744 
„ 290 

1/948 
391 
298 
853 
406 

573 
42 
239 
292 



4,450 
2,114 
733 
. 5*6 
767 
301 

2,014 
404 
306 
874 
431 

Jt 

44 
244 

303 



5,151 
2,403 
874 
661 
802 
331 

2,347 
459 
422 
1,018^ 
. 448 

967 
53 
397 
517 



in djctdpjcs 



One Family Marker In Work Force 
One In Family 
TVo In Family 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 

TVo Family Mrjnters In Work Force 
TVo In Family 
Three In Family 
Four Or Flvo In Family 
Slx^>r More In Family 

Three Or More In Work Force - 
Throe In F.vnlly 
Four Or Five in Family 
Six Or More In F.tmily 



ITI SfflWS 

One Family Marker In Nkftc Force 
One In Family ^ 
TVo In Family 
Three In Fa 
Four Family 
Six Or^rtor?^ Family 

TVo Family I 
TVo In Family 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Famll^ 
Six Or More In Family 

Three Or More in Work Fort) 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 



in deficit 

One Family Marker in Work* Force 
One In Family 
TVo In Family 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or Mora In Family 

TVo Family Markers In Work Force 
TVo In Family 
Three In Family 
Pour Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 

Three Or More In Work Force 
Throe In Family 
Four.Or^ivo In Family 
Six Or More In Family 



12.2 


13.3 


13.2 \ 


'12.9 


14.3 


XS.7 


15.5 V 


\ 14.1 


8.1 


8.5 


8.6 


8.5 


11.2 


12.1 


U.4 


12.4 


10.7 


11.7 


12.2 


13.2 


25.6 


28,9 


27.6 


28.5 


3.8 


4.4 


4.2 


3.9 


1.9 


2.2 


2.2 


2.2 


7.6 


3.0 


3.2 


2.1 


4.4 


5.4 


5.3 


5.2 


15.5 


17.3 


15.0 


15.9 


3.1 


3.7 


2.9 


3.0 


.7 


1.4 


1.1 


1.1 


2.0 


2.6 


2.0 


2.4 


6.6 


7.3 


5.7 


5.5 




5,571 
1,803 
767 
727 
1,270 
1,004 

1,619 
208 

. 553 
396 
630 

^523 
21 
130 
372 



12.8 
13.7 
8.9 
12.9 
12.5 
31.1 

3.9 
1.9 
2.5 
5.3 
17.0 

2.5 
1.3 
1.6 
5.3 



6,764 
2,464 
817 
803 

1,510 
1,170 

2,049 
265 
246 
771 
767 

725 
32 
234 
458 



12.4 
12.4 
8.8 

12.6 
14.6 
32.4 

3.9 
2.1 
2.3 
5.5 
17.9 

1.9 
.7 
1.5 
3.8 



59.1 


58.2 


60.0 


61.4 


62.5 


63.2 


426.3 


26.9 


29.5 


29.7 


30.8 


30.2 


9.8 


9.1 


9.3 


9.5 


10.2 


10.4 


7.5 


7.0 


6.9 


7.4 


7.7 


7.6 


9.9 


9.6 


9.7 


10.3 


9.5 


10.9 


5.6 


5.5 


4.6 


4.5 


4.3 


4.2 


27.8 


28.0 


28.2 


26.4 


27.4 


28.4 


5.1 


5.3 


5.6 


5.7 


5.0 


5.7 


4.7 


4.8 


5.2 


3.6 


4.5 


4.3 


9.5 


10.3 


U.2 


U.l 


U.8 


12.4 


8.4 


7.6 


6.3 


6.0 


6.0 


5.9 


13.1 


13.8 


U.8 


12.2 


10.1 


5.4 


.6 


1.0 


.9 


.9 


1.1 


.6 


4.2 


4.8 


4.1- 


5.2 


3.4 


3.5 


8.3 


8.0 


6.8 


6.0 


5.6 


4.3 




12.5 


14.1 


12.4 


13.6 


8.8 


10.5 


12.7 


14.9 


14.7 


x 17.0 


33.0 - 


37.9 


3.9 


4.5 


2.1 


2.4 


2.3 


3.1 


5.5 


6.2 


18.4 


19.0 


2.0 


3.2 


.7 


.8 


1.5 


2.5 


3.9 


7.0 


* 




63.1 


60.9 


30.0 


28.4 


10.4 


10.3 


7.6 


7.8 


10.9 


10.4 


4.3 


3.9 




9,618 
3,518 
1,463 
1,183 
2,304 
1,151 

2,695 
362 
278 

1459 
896 

512 
34 
173 
305 



12,812 
4,585 
1,843 
1,696 
3,076 
1,611 

3,676 
454 
529 

1,731 
964 

965 
42 
318 
605 



J 
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/Table C-4. (Continued) 



in ocncrr (1980 $) 

torn Family Motor In Work rorce 9,309 10,356 10, 120 

One m Family 3,013 3,772 4,012 

TV© In Family 1,211 1,251 1,343 

Three In Family 1,214 1,230 1,239 

Four Or Five In Family 2,12l 2,311 2,161 

Six Or More In Family 1,671 1,792 l f 365 

TV© Family Mortars in Work Jtarce 2,705 3,137 2,851 

Two In Family 347 406 400 

Three* In Family 381 377 392 

Four Or Tive In Family „ 924 1,111 1,146 

Six Or Mare In'Family 1,053 1,174 913 

Three Or More In Work Force 174 1,110 891 

Three In Family 35 SO 51 

Four Or Five In Family 217 358 280 

Six Or More In Family 622 702 560 



10,416 
3,899 
1,363 
1,381 
2,384 
1,390 

2,716 
472 
308 

1,159 

776 . 

953 
66 
423 
465 



10,444 
3*791 
1,508 
1,414 
2,312 
1,420 

2,731 
348 
388 

1,197. 
798 

752 
64 
235 
453 



10,657 
3,923 
1,613* 
1,301 
2,558 
1,262 

2,958 
398 
307 

1,296 
957 

571 
37 
196 
339 



10,916 
3,993 
1,660 
1,343 
2,615 
1,306 

3,059 
411 
315 
1,315 
1,017 . 

511 

38 
197 
346 



12,812 
4,585 
1,843 
1,696 
3,076 
1,611 

3,676 
454 
528 

1,731 
964 

965 
42 
318 
605 



IFI DEFICIT SHARE 



One Family Menfcer In Work Force 
One In Family 
Two In Family 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 

Two family Mcrrtoers In Work Force 

Two In Family 

Three In Family 
'Four Or Five In Family 
, Six Or More In Family 

Hvpe Or More In Work Force 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 
A 



72.2 


70.9 


73.0 


74.0 


75.0 


75.1 


23.4 


25.8 


28.9 


27.7 


27.2 


27.7 


9.9 


8.6 


9.7 


9.7 


10.8 


11.4 


9.4 


8.4 


8.9 


9.8 


10.2 


9.2 


16.5 


15.8 


15.6 


16.9 


16.6 


18.0 


13.0 


12.3 


9.8 


9.9 


10.2 


8.9 


21.0 


21.5 


20.6 


19.3 


19.6 


20.8 


2.7 


2.8 


2.9 


3.4 


2.5 


2.8 


3.0 


2.6 


2.8 


2.2 


2.8 


2.2 


7.2 


8.1 


8.3 


8.2 


8,6 


9.1 


1.2 


8.0 

» 


6.6 


5.5 


5.7 


6.7 


6.1 


7.6 


6.4 


6.8 


5.4 


4.0 


.3 


.3 


.4 


.5 


.5 


.3 


1.7 


2.5 


2.0 


3.0 


1.7 


1.4 


4.8 


4,8 


4.0 


3.3 


3.3 


2.4 



75.0 
27.4 
11.4 

9.2 
18. 0, 

9.0 

21.0 
2.8 

2.2 
9.0 
7.0 

4.0 
.3 
1.4 
2.4 



73.4 
26.3 
10.6 

9.7 
17.6 

9.2 

21.1 
2.6 
3.0 
9.9 
5.5 

5.5 
.2 
1.8 
"5.5 



IFI AVERAGE DEFICIT 



One Family Msrfaer In Work Force 
' One In Family 

Two In Family 

Three In Family 

Four Or Five In Family 

Six Or More In Family 

JV© Family Markers in Work Force 
Two In Family 
Three In Family f\ 
Four Or Five In' Family \ 
Six Or More In Family 

Three Or More In Work Force 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More 'in Family 



1,486 


1,602 


1,656 


- 1,782 


1,887 


1,080 


1,261 


1,334 


•4 1,379 


1,388 


1,231 


1,232 


1,423 


1,510 . 


l;676 


1,538 


1,584*. 


• v. 1,763 


1,965 


2/076 


2,029 


2,168 


"5,189 


2,425 


2,74f 


2,810 


2,916 


2,894 


3,244 


3,73b: 


917 


1,011 


992 


1,082 


1,127 


640 


686 


700 


868 


785 


764 


712 


746 


904 


, 961 


912 


1,035 




1,095 


1,W7 


1,175 


1,396. 


^lTtafi 


1*369 % 


1/196 


628 


722/ 


744 


820^ 


839' 


549 


4+1 


578 


. 735 


• 650 




>56 


675 


851 


777 


°706 


^792 , 


806 


J07 


914 



2,168 


2,161 


2,487 


1,671 


1,664 


1,908 


2,001 


1,995 * 


2,109 


21,213 


.2,209 


2,565 


3,029 


- 3«005 


3,488 


3,831 


'* 3,824 


4,872 


X337 


1,338 


1,566 


<$S7 


- .897 


988 


. 907 


. ^909 


1,251 


1,339 - 


1,327 


1,699 


2,075 


2,080 ; > <. 


, 2,152 
998^ 


879 


866 


790 


* ; 770 , 


794 


721 


no 


800 


1,022 


^ a,oojs . . 


1,171 



IFI AVERAGE DEFICIT (1980 $) 

Cm Family Mwtoer In Work Force * 
One In Family ' 
Two In Family 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 

TV© Family Members In Work Force 
Two In Family 
Three In Family 
Fourier Five In Family 
Six Or More In Family 

Three Or Mora In Work force 
Three In Family 
Four Or Five In F/vnily 
Six Or .More In family 



ERLC 



2,483 
1,805 

2,057 
2,570 
3,390 
4,696 


2,453 
1,931 
1,886 
2,425 
3,319 
4,464 


2,398 
1,932 
2,061 
2,553 
3,170 
4,191 


2,424 
1,875 
2,054 
2,672 
3,298 
4,412 


2,383 
1,753 
2,117 
2,622 
3,462 
4,711 


2,461 
1,897 
2,271 
2,512 
3,438 
4,348 


2,453 

1,889 

2,264 

2,507 " 

3,411 

4,340 


2,487 

1,908 

2,109 

2,565 " 

3,488 

4,872 


1,532 
1,069 
1,277 
1,524 
1,963 


1,548 
1,050 
1,090, 
1,585 

2,137 


1,436 
1,014 
1,080 
1,460 
2,065 


1,472 
1,180 
1,229 
1,489 
1,862 


1,423 
991 
1,214 
1,449 
1,889 


1,517 
1,018 
1,029* 
1,520 
2,355 


/^519 
11,018 
11,032 
\,506 


1,566 
v 988 
1,251 * 
1,699 


1,049 
917 
810 

1,180 


1,105 
675 
1,020 
1,2M 


1,077 
837 
977 

1,167 


1,115 
1,000 
1,157 
1,098 


1,060 
821 
981 

1,154 


998 
» 897 
818 
1,160 


983 
874 
806 
1,142 


998 
794 
800 
1,17V- 



47o 




Table C-4. (Continued) 



mm ire 



tm Family neater In wbrx Force 


75.4 


» 77.7 


78.3 


7$. 4 


75.* 


. 76.8 


76.8 




77.0 


One In Family 


- 67.9 


, (9.8 


72.8 


68.8 


69.3 


"'67.9 


68.0 




68.1 


Two In Family 


77.9 




80.1 


80.7 


78.4 




82.9 




82.3 


Three In Family 


, 84.3 


86.7 


84.3 


84.6 


8S.6 


88.0 


87.8 




88.9 


Pour Or Five In Family 


83.1 


87.3 


86.5' 


87.0 


84.7 


87.5 


87.4 




88.0 


Six Or More In Family 


" 94.6 


93.4 


95.0 ^ 


95.2 


96.6 


96.8 


97.0 




97.5 


TWo Family Members In Work Force 


22.0 


25.1' 


23.5 


23.3 


,22.6 


23.3 


23.3 




25.4 


Two In Family 


18.4 


y 19.5 


18.8 


20.4 


18.9 


18.9 


18.9 




20.3 


Three In Family 


18.4 


22.3 


19.6 


18. € 


18.5 


17.9 


17.8 




22 JL 


• Four Or 'Five In Family 


22.0 


26.5 


25.9 


25.0 


23.8 


26.8 


26.8 




28.5 


Six Or More In Family 


42.9 


.47.6 


46.0, 


43.9 


**8.1 


46.9 


47.6 




49.9 " 


Three Or More In Work Force 


• 11.8 


• 12.8 


12.0 


, 12.1 


10.8 


8.9 


8.9 




12.5 


Three In Family 


.6.8 


8.5^ 


7.0 


5.3 




6.0 


5.9 




5.8 


Four Or Five In Family 


9.2 


9.8 


9.6 


10.5 


8.0 


7.0 


7.0 




10.7 


- Six Or More In Family 


18.0 


19.1 


17.7 t 


16.9 


16.6 


14.0 


14.1 


• 


20.2 


EARNINGS SUPPLEMENTATION RATE — TOTAL 






\ 












* wiu Ay ruiujt iJI nODt fOTCC • 


AO 1 
4V. J 


48.3 


48.1 


» ,\ 

48.2 


47.0 


47.4 


47.4 




44.3 


One In Family 


40.0 


39.5 


39.9 


40.7 


38.7 


39-5 


39.7 




36.9 


TWo In Family 


70.6 


70.3 


70.2 


70.5 


68.0 


69.3 


69.1 




65.1 


inm jji r«nuiy 


51. D 


51.7 


53.0 


■ 49.8 


52.0 


52.3 


52.1 




47.7 


P<TtiT- Or* r{tM Tn rM< 1 u 

'Wi* r ivc in ramiiy 


32. 3 


37.7 


35.7 


34.7 


35.5 


28.9 


28.8 




30.5 


C i y Or Mnn> Tn F.-*ni 1 i/ 
k>jJv vm&c in r (STvL ly 


Tl 1 
zl . 4 


25.4 


19.9 


21.2 


17.1 


21.8 


21.0 




15.4 


Two Family Members In Work Force 


46. 5 


48.7 


47.0 


48.8 * 


44.3 


44.6 


44.5 




43,7 


Two In Family t 


64.2 


61.9 


61.3 


61.4 


63.2 


58.7 


58.6 




59\ 2 


Three In Fanlly 


S4.4 


5 /• i 




O J. z 


CI 1 


54.9 


54.8 




52.8 


Four Or Five In Family 


40.0 


42.7 


.39.6 


40.2. 


34.2 


36.6 


36.7 


r 


34.8 


Six Or More In Family 


26. 5 


33.5 


33.5 


29.3 


26.5 


28.1 


27.5 




23.8 


Throe o/ More In Work Force 


42.6 


39. 1 


45.5 


46.4 


45.4 


cn i 


50.5 




43. 1 


Throe In Family 


74.0 




56.6 


63.3 


54.5 


CO O 

OS. 7 


67.8 




61. 4* 


Four Or Five In Family 


48.3 


4 J. V 


AQ < 
47. D 


4V.5 




1Q O 
40.7 


49. 1 




47.1 


Six Or More In Family 


32.9 


32. 4 


40.7 


39.8 


JO. 7 


47.9 


47. 7 




36.4 


EARNINGS SUTPUMENTXriCN 










f 






- 




RMS - TRANSFERS 








* 












One Family Member In Work Force 


29.2 


- 31.0 


29.8 


29. € 


26.9 


25.7 


25.6 




24.3 


One In Family 


23.7 


"51 Q 
' Z4 . 7 


n i 

z4 • 4 


24.1 


20.8 


17. J 


19.3 




20.0 


TWo In Family 


40.8 


42.3 


41.2 


4l!o 


37,!7 


36.1 


35.7 




32.5 


Three In Family 


31.7 


34.2 


34.4 


33.3 


30.9 


31.8 A 


31.6 




26.4 ' 


Four Or Five In Family 


21.6 


28.0 


* 25.5 


24.4 


24.7 


20.3 


20.2 




22.1 


Six Or More In Family 


19.3 


20.3 

r 


,15.4 


17.5 


14.0 


18.0 


17.6 




12.6 


TWo Family Members In Work Force 


29.1 


33.5 


30.6 


°31.3 


25.4 


24.7 


24.5 




24.6 


TWo In Family 


35.5 


36.4 


33.9 


32.6 


29.7 


24.2 


24.0 




25.8 


Three In Family 


34.4 


40.3 


32.6 


42.0 


32.7 


29.1 


28.7' 




32.6 


Four Or Five In Family 


26.5 


32.2 


28.1 


28.6 


19.0 


* 24.8 


24.7 




21.4 


Six Or More In Family 


21.6 


25.3 


27.9 


23.1 


18.6 


20.2 


, 19.7 




18.6 


Three Or More In Work Force 


26.1 


25.7 


29.7 


28.8 


25.7 


29.3 


29.3 




24.8 


Three in Family 


43.8 


35.8 


32.6 


28.3 


20.3 


36.2 


35.4 




27.9 


Four Or Five In Family 


28.2 


25.0 


27.5 


26.3 


26.0 


25.5 


25.8 




20.8 


Six Or More In Family 


21.2 


24.4 


30.7 


31.3 


26.9 


30.8 


30.9 




28.1 
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Table C-5. 



SUMMARY SEVERE HARDSHIP MEASURES, 1974 THROUGH 1980, FOR TOTAI, WORK 
FORCE, DISAGGREGATED BY EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT ■ / 



1574 



1975 



1976 



1977 



1578 



1979 



1979V 



19*0 



TOTAL 
High S 



H3RK FORCE 



igh School Student 5,124 4,722 5,031 1,155 4,836 

Pcrt-S*condary Student 4,426 4,333 4£416 4,402 4,288 

High School Dropout 27,008 25,900 25,729>*->25,454 24,451 

High School Graduate Oily 38,^25 39,194 39,992 \4 1,092 42,729 

Pert-Secondary 1-3 Year* 13,793 14,576 15,412 15,428 17,618 

College Cracuat* 14,624 15,716 ' 16^1 17,133 11,439 



4,930 
4,515 
24,050 
43,778 
18,081 
19,295 



5,f70 
4,643 
24,488 
44,542 

18,524 
19,714 



4,910 
4,730 
23,713 
45,940 
18,880 
20,175 



SHME TOTAL WORK FORCE 4 

High School Student 4.9, 4.5 4.7 

Pert-Secondary Student 4.3 4.1 4.1 

High School Dropout 28.7 24.8 24.0 

High School Graduate Only 37.3 37.5 37.3 

Poet-Secondary 1-3 Years 14.0 14.0 14.4 

College Graduate 14.1 15.0 15.5 




4.3 

3.9 
21.0 
38.2 
15.8 
16.8 



4.3 
4.0 

20'. 9 
38.1 
15.8 
16.9 



4.1 
4.0 

20.0 
38.8 
16.0 
17.0 



CW^PIOYED 



High School Student , 1,455 1,343 / f 1,376 1,428 1,155 1,070 

Peat-Secondary Student 1/059 1,096 1,052 1,05 3 320 849 

High School Dropout 5,936 - 6,707 6,093 5,634 5,065 5,187 

High School Graduate Only 6,772 . 7,875 7,592 7,328 6,763 6,914 

Post-Secondary 1-3 Years 1,893 2,437 2,495 4 2,337 2,279 2,325 

College Graduate 1,421 1,646 1,837 1,731 1,656 1,628 



1,112 
870 
5,317 
7.093 
2,406 
1,60 



1,33JL 
972 
6', 055 
8,609 
2,623 
1,820 



High School Sftrt»nt 
Pert-Secondary Student 
High School Dropout 
High School Graduate Only 
Pert-Secondary 1-3 Years s 
College Graduate / 



28.4 


21.4 


27.4 


27.7 


23.9 


25.3 


23.1 


23.9 


22.0 


25.9 


■23.7 


22.1 


17.5 


20.1 


15.0 


' 17.1 


13.7 


16.7 


* 16.2 


14.2 


9.7 


10.5 


. U.I 


10.1 











23.9 
19.1 
20.7 
15.8 
12.9 
9.0 



21.7 
18.8- 
21.6 
15.8 
12.9 
8.4 



21.9 
IS.* 
22.0* 
15.9 
13.0 
8.5 



27.1 
20.5 
25.5 
, 11.7 
13-.9 
9.0 



-SHARE UNEMPLOYED 



High School Student 
Post-Secondary Student 
High School Dropout 
High School Graduate Only 
Port-Secondary 1-3 Years 
College Graduate 



7.8 

5.7 
32.0 
36. 5* 
10.2 

7.7 



6.4 

5.2 
31.8 



$.7 


7.3 


6.5 


v 6-P 


6.0 


6.2 


5.1 


5.4 


4.6 , 


4.7 


4.7 


. 4.5 


29.8 


28,9 > 


28.6 


" 28.9 


28.8 


28.3 


37.1 


37.6* 


38.1 


38,5 


38.4 


40.2 


12.2 




12.8 


12.9 


13.0 . 


12.3 


9.0 


9.3 


9.1 


9.0 


8.5 



PPSDOMPW/TLY WttPUTCED \ 

High School Student \B1S "863 950 

» Post-Secondary Student 381 575 499 

High School Dropout ,2,768 3,787 3,371 

High School Graduate Only 2,621* 3,9*1 1,512 

Post-Secondary 1-3 Years 712 1,091 1,128 

College Graduate 444 682 794 




641 
345 
2>454 
2,637 
726* 
475 



668 
352 
2,523 
2,709 
755 • 
485 



'862 
481 
3,307 
3,990 
1,059 
648 



Table C-5. (Continued) 



PCUCCB PWgXXDWILY 

Ht^i School Student 
Po^Seccndary S/tudent* 
Hl^i School Dropout 
High School Graduate Cnly 
Post-Seocndary 1-3 Years 
College Graduate 



,15.9 


It. 3 


18.9 


17.4 


13.8 


8.6 


13.3 


U.3 


10.0 


8.2 


10.2 


14.6 


13.1 


11.9 


10.6 


6.8 


10.1 


8.8 


7.8 


6.6 


5.2 


7.5 


7.3 


5.4 


4.7 


3.0 


4.3 ~ 


4.8 


3.9 


2.7 



/ 

10.2 
6.0 
4.0 
2.5 



13.2 
7.6 

10.3 
6.1 
4.1 
2.* 



/17.6 
10.2 
13.9 
8.7 
5.6 
3.2 



SHARS PKHXXDWTLY WSXPlCKn) 

High School Student 
Pcst-Secoodary Student 
High School Dropout 
High School Graduata Cnly 
Post-Secondary 1-3 Years 
College Graduate 



10.5 


7.9 


9.3 


9.8 


.8.6 


8.8 


8.9 


4.9 


5.3 


4.9 


4.8 


4.5 


4.7 


4.7 


35.8 


34.6 


32.9 


33.0 


33.4 


33.7 


33.7 


33.9 


36.0 


34.2 


35.3 


36.4 


36.2 


36.2 


9.Z 


10.0 * 


11.0 


9.6 


10.7 


10.0 


10.1 


5*7 


6.2 


1,1 


7.3 


6.4 


6.5 


6.5 



8.'3 



11:1 

6,3 



* 

High School Student 3 r 521 3,592 3,717 3,774 3,328 '3,236 

Poet-Secondary Student 1,842 2,217 2,113 2,067 1^29 1,938 

High School Dropout " • f,269 10,011 9,508 9,424 8,840 - 8,324 

High School Graduate Cnly 8,471 9,914 ' t 9,712 10,203 9,711 9,328 

Post-Secondary 1-3 Years 2,301 2,884 3,038 3,024 3,%Stf 2,937 

CoUege Graduate 1,551 1,726 1,805 1,833 1,855 1,813 



3,325 
1,984 
8,537 
9,543 
3,021 
1,858 



3,634 
2,321 
9,368 
,11,785 
/ 3,503 
2,135 



HZ DCJOCB 

High School Student 
Post-Secondary Student 
"High School Dropout 
High School Graduate Cnly 
Post-Secondary 1-3 Years 
College Graduate 



HZ 



ISnttBuTICN 



High School Student 
Post-Secondary Student 
High School Dropout 
High School Graduate Cnly 
Post-Secondary 1-3 Years 
College Graduate 



XJ2 DETICrr 

High School .Student 
Pcet-Secondary Student 
High School Dropout 
High School Graduate Cnly 
Peat-Secondary 1-3 Years 
College Graduate 



68.7 
41.6 
34.3 
21.9 
16.7 
9.2 



76.1 
51.2 
38.7 
25.3 
19.8 
U.O 



13.9 


73.2 


68.8 


65.6 


65.6 


74.0 


47.9 


47.0 


42.7 


42.9 


42.7 


49.1 


37.0 


37.0 


36.2 


34.6 


34.9 


39.5 


24.3 


24.8 


22.7 


21.3 


21.4 


25.7 


19.7 


18.4 


17.6 


16.2 


16.3, 


18.6 


10.9 


10.7, 


10.1 


9/4 


9.4 


10.6 



13.2 


U.8 


12.4 


6.9 


> 7.3 


* 7.1 


34.6 


33.0 


31 x .8 


31.7' 


32.7 


32.5 


8.6 


9.5 


10.2* 


5.0 


5.7 


/ 6.0 



12.4 
6.8 
Jl.l 
33.6 
10.0 
6.0 



11.6 


11.7 


U.8 


11.1 


6.4 


7.0 


7.0 


7.1 


30.8 


30.2 


30.2 


28.6 


33.9, 


33.8 


33.8 


3*0 


10.8 


10.7 


10.7 


•10.7 


6.5 


6.6 


6.6 


6.5 



2,324 


, 2\8p2 


3,216 


3,252 


2,821 


3,U2 


1,242 V 


' 1,783 


1,906 


1,802 


1,626 


1,929 


13,773^ 


17,192 


16,862 


16,980 


15,875 


17,316 


11,495 


16.443 


17,085 


18,269 


17-, 04 9 


18,552 


3,066 


fl681 


4,99l 


5,418 


v 5,640 


5,7fr 


2,1*9 


.3,192 


3,407 


3,564. 


>J,620 


4,137 








■r. 




a 



3,214; 

1,979 
17,716 
18,923 

5,937 

4,233 



4,233 

2,572 
22,997 
27,454 
8,080 
5,312 
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nz pgncrr (1990 $) 

High School Student 3,133 4,290 

Post-Secondary Student 2,075 2,729 

HL&\ School Dropout 23,014 26,321 

High School Graduate Cnly 19,209 25,174 

Post-Secondary 1-3 Years ,-5,123 7,166 

College Graduate \ 3,557 4,887 



4,657 
2,760 
24,415 
247739 
7,227 
4,933 



4,422 
2,451 
23,093 
24,845 
7,368 
4,847 



3,563 
2,053 
20,050 
21,533 
7,123 
4,572 



3,532 
2,119 

19,653 
21, 056 
6,566 
4,695 



3,6a 
2,247 
20,708 
21,478 
6,734 
4,805 



4,233 
2,572 
22,997 
27,454 
8,080 
5,312 



HZ DEFICIT DIS'lKLBUnCN 

High School Student " 
Post-Secondary Student 
High School Dropout v 
High School Graduate Cnly 
Poet-Seccndary 1-3 Years 
College Graduate 



IIE AVERAGE TfelCTT 

High School Student 
Poet-Secondary Student 
Higji School Dropout ' 
High School Graduate Cnly 
Poet-Secondary 1-3 Years 
College Graduate 



6.8 


6.1 


6.8, 


6.6 


6.1 


' 6.1 


• 6.2 


6.0 


3.6 


# 3.9 


4.0 ' 


3.7 


3.5 


3.8 


3* 


3.6 


40.5 


37.3 


35.5 


34.5 


3,4.0 


34.1 


34.1 


32.6 


33.8 


35.7 


36.0 


37.1 


36.6 


36.5 


36.4 


38.$ 


9.0 


10.2 


10.5 


11.0 


w 12.1 


11.* 


U.4 


. U.4 


6.3 


6.9 


1.2 


7.2 


7.8 


8.1 


1.1 


7.5 



















660 
674 
1,486 
1,357 
1,333- 
1,490 



780 
804 
1,117 
1,659 
1,623 
1,849 



865 
902 
1,773 
1,759 
1,643 
1,887' 



862 
872 
1,802 
1,791 
1,791 
1,945 



848 
889 
1,796 
1,756 
1,821 
1,951 



862 
995 
2,080 
1,989 
1,970 
2,282 



966 
997 
2,075 
1,983 
*1,964 
2,278 



1,165 
1,108 
2,455 
2,330 
2,306 
2,488 



IIZ AVgyfcE DEnQT (1980 $) 

tti^h Schepl Student 1,103 i< 1,194 *-^ / l,253 1,172 1,071 < 

Post-SecOndary Student 1,126 1,231 1,306 1,186 1,123 

High School Dropout 2,483 2,629 2,567 2,451 ' 2,268 

High School Graduate Only 2,268 ' 2,540 2,547 2>436 -2,218 

Post-Secondary 1-3 Years 2,227 2,485 2,379 .. 2,436 2,300 

College Graduate 2,490 »,831 2,732 2,645 2,464 

4 



1,092 
1,129 
2,361 
2*256 
2,236 
2*, 590 



1,096 
1,132 
2,355 
2,251 
2,229 
2,585 



1,165 
1,108 
2,455 
2/330 
2,306 
2,488 



IFB 



High School Student * 812 844 

Post-Secondary Student 684 751- 

High School Dropout 5,705 » 6,209 

High School Graduate Cnly 3,143 3,867 

Post-Secondary 1-3 Years 1,000 1,287 

College Graduate 663 810 



881 

7 V 72 

5, 
3, 
1,395 
803 



5,7*3 
3,818\ 



931 
723 
5,652 
4,013 
1,366 
809 



786 


T54 


779 


862 


737 


764 


793 


869 


5,274 


5^162 . 


5,297 


5,802 


3,859 


3,909 * 


4,011 ' 

i,4ir 


4,947 


1,442 


1,374 


1,607 


921 


952 p 


982 


1,023 



IFE DJL'iDLNCE 

High School Student * 
Pest- Secondary Stucfent 
High School dropout 
High* ScHbol Graduate Cnly 
Post-SecondaxV 1-3 Years 
College 



i Gradu^te^ 



15.9 
15.4 
21.1 
8.1 
1.3 
4.5 



17.9 


' 17.5 


18.1 


16.3 


15.3 


17.1 \ 


17.5 


16.4 


17.2 


16.9 


24.0 


22/3 


22.2 


21.6 


21.5 


9.9 


9.5 


9.8 


9.0 


a. 9 


8.8 


9.1 


' 8.3 v 


8.2 


Z.6 


5.2 


4.8 . 


Ap — 


v " 9.0 


4,9 




15.4 
17.1 
21.6 
9.0 
7.6 
5.0 



17.6 
18.4. 
24.5 
10. a 
0.5 
5,1 



- J. 
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Table 



(Continued' 



EFE DISTRia/TiUN 

High Schpol Student 
Pcst-Seccndary Student 
High School Dropout 
High School Graduate Only 
Poc^-Secondixy 1-3 Ye*n 
rvo toga Gradua te ' 



ut ma'iciT / 

High School Student] 
Poet-Secondary Student 
High School Dropout] 
High School Graduate Only 
Poet-Secondary 1-3 Years 
College Graduate 



§.8 


6.1 


6.6 


6.9 


6.0 


5.1 


5.9 


5.9 


5.5 


S.8 


5.4 


5.7 


5.9 


6.0 


47.5 


45.1 


42.8 , 


41.9 


40.5 


40. 0 


39.9 


26.2 


28.1 


28.4 


29.7 


29.6 


30.3 


s , 30.2 


8,3 


9.3 


10.4 


10.1 


11.1 


10.6 


10.7 


?.s 


5.9 


6.0 


6.0 


7.1 


7.4 


7.4 


1,329. 


1,505 


1,707 


1,918 


1,791 


. 1,743 


1,799 


947 


1,257 


1,236 


1,288 > 


1,457 


1,632 


1,680 


9,902 


11,746 


11,709 


11,960 


12,005 


13,112 


13,483 


5,007 


6,896 


6,987 


7,838 


7,841 


8,927 


9,153 


1,528 


2,199 


2,405 


2,427 


2,907 


"1,232 


3,322 


987 


1,321 


1,402 


1,471 




2,155 


2,219 



5.7 
5.8 
38.4 
32.7 
10.6 
6.8 



• 2,238 
2,196 
17,250 
12,850\ 
3,997 
2,469 



1FE DEFICIT (1980 $ ) 

High School Student 
Poet-Secondary Student 
High School Dropout 
High School Graduate Only 
. Poet-Secondary 1-3 Years 
College Graduate 

4 



2,221 ' 


2,304 


2,471 


2,609 


2,262 


1,583 


1,925 ' 


1,790 


1,751 


1,3*1— 


16,546 


17,984 


16,969 


16,266 


15,162 


8,367 


10,558 


10, U7 


10,660 


. 9,903- 


2,554 


3,366 


3,4%2 


3,300 


" 3,671 


1,650 


2,023 


2,030 


2,001 


2,234V 



1,978 
1,853 
14,882 

3,668 
2,446 



2,042 
1,907 
15,303 
10,388 
3,770 
2,51<£ 



2,238 
2,196 
17,250 
12,850 
3,997 
2*,469 



High School Student 
Pc^-Secondary Student 
High School Dropout 
High School Graduate Only 
Poet-Secondary 1-3 Years 
College Graduate 



6.7 


6.0 


,6.7 


*7.1 


6.5 


5.6 


5.7 


5.5 


5.7 


5.0 


'4.9 


4.1 


5.2 


5.3 


5.3 


5.4 


50.3 > 


47.1 


46.0 


44.5 


43.2 


42.6 


42.6 


42.1 


25.4 


27.7 


27.4 


29.1 


28.2 


29.0 


28.9 


31.3 


7.8 • 


v 8.8 


9.4 


9.0 


10.5 


10.5 


10.5 


9.7 


5.0 


5.3 


5.5 


5.5 


6.4 


7.0 


7.0 


6.0 



ITS AVERAGE DEFICIT 

High School Student 
Poet-Secondary Student 
High School Dropout 
High School Graduate Only 
Poet-Secondary 1-3 Years 
College Graduate 



1,635 


1,783 


1,937 


3,060 


2,278 


1,385 


1,674 


1,602 


1,782 


1,977 


1,736 


1,892 


2,044 


2,116 


2,276 


1,641 


1,783. 


1,830 


1,953 


.2,032 


1,528 


1,708 


1,643 


1,777 


2,016 


1,490 


1,631 


1,746 


1,818 


1,919 



2,313 
2,137 
2,540 
2,284 
?,352 
2,263 



2,311 
2,119 
2,545 
2,280 
2,348 
2,259 



2,596 
2,527 
2,973 
2,597 
2,487 
2,414 



DTE AVERAGE UtFlCLT (1980,$) 

High School Student 
Poet-Secondary Student 
High School Dropout 
High* School Graduate Only 
Post-Secondary 1-3 Years 
College Graduate 



2,732 


2,730 


2,805 


2,802 


2,877 


2,625 


2,314 


2,563 


2,320 - 


2,423' 


2,497 


2,425 


2,901 / 


2,897 


2,960 


2,878 


2,875 


2,883 


2,742 


2,730 > 


2,650 


2,656 t 


2,566 


» 2,592 


2,553 


2,615 


2,379 


2,417 


2,546 


2,670 


2,490 


2,497 


2,528 


2,412 


2,424 


2,569 


< 

























2,623 
2,405 
2,889 
2,588 
2,665 
2,564 



2,596 . 

2,527 

2,91* 

^2,487 
2,414 
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Table C-5. (Continued) ■. 



High School Student 498 532 507 525 467 434 445 524 

^-Seoon^Shrient 318 395 404 364 351 321 % 331 \u 

High School Dropout 3,153 3,400 3,147 3,013 2,993 2,920 3 en 3 S00 

High School Graduate QUy 1,627 Vl,932 1,943 1,984 2,047 2 076 2,133 I'm 

^-Seccrriary 1-3 Ywra 480 \ 615 653 712 • 758 685 702 Ms 

CoUaga Graduate 270 377 379 -399 39 5 417 431 ? 91 

IFI DODENCg , * 

High Jchool Student , 9,7 11.3 * 10.1 10.2 9.7 1 8.9 10 7 

Pc«t-5econdary Student 7.2 9.1 9.1 8.3 8.2 7.1 71 g o 

H^ Sctpol Dropout U.7 13.1 12.2 U.8 - 12.9 12.1 12 3 u'g 

High School Graduate Cnly 4.2 4.2 4.9 4.8 4.8 

Poet-Secondary 1-3 Yean 3.5 4.2 4,2 4.3 4^3 

College Graduate v 1.8 2.4 2.3 2.3 2.U 




14/8 
5.9 
4.3 
2.4 



IFI DISTRiat/TICN 

High School Student ' 
Poat-Secondary Student 
High School Dropout 
High School Graduate Cnly 
Poet-Secondary 1-3 Years 
College Graduate 



7.8 




7.2 


5.0 
49.7 


4o^ 


& 


25.6 


26.6 


27.6 


7.6 


8.5 


9.3 


4.3 


5.2 


5.4 



7.5 


6.7 


6.3 


6.4 


6.2 


5.2 


S.O 


4.7 


4.7 


4.9 


43.1 


42.7 


42.6 


42.7 


41,3 


28.4 


\29.2 
10.8 


30.3 


30.2 


32.3 


10.2 


10.0- 


10.0 


9.5 


5.7 


S.6 


6.1 


6.1 


5.8 



in DtfflClT I 



Kr 



2l7 3 4=42° £ III 25 £ 

Poet-Seocndary 1-3?^ '2= 'HI 2 '2! ?'** 3,836 3 ' 921 5 '«" 

Cou4TSS te f" S 5» '634° 'IS **g 



"IFI DEFICIT (1980 $) 

High School Student 
Poet-Secondary Student 
High School Dropout , 
High School Graduate Cnly 
Poet-Secondary 1-3 Years./ 
College Graduate 



IF% DEFICIT DISTRrarnCH 







J 






774 


827 


843 


858 


814 


479 


677 r 


701 


623 


* 572 


6,742 


7,093 


6,510 


6,280 


6,305 


3,363 


3,984 


3,776 


4,034 


3,999 


1,001 


1,258 


1,270^ 


1,428 


1,488 


528 


764 


761 


862 


749 





735 


863 


4?9 


507 


699 


6,339 


6,520 


7,952 


4,354 


4,451 


5,413 


1,444 

839 


864> 


1,623 
902 



High School Studsnt 6 .0 5.7 , a . A o.i 5 D 5 i 

Po«t-Secondary Student 3.7 4.6 5.1 4.4 4.1 5 ?'* ?'* 

High School Dropout 52.3^48.6 47.0 44.6 45 3 aa*' A l 

6*1^ 



i 6.1 


6.1 


5.8 


5.*0 


5.1 


4.4 


4.1 


3.5 


47.0 


44.6 


45.3 


44.7 


27.2 


28.6 


28.7 


30.7 


9.2 


10.1 


10.7 «- 


10.2 


5.5 


6.1' 


*.« 


5.9 



SS?iS2 cw ?" t * ^ 26:1 " : ' 3 27 - 2 2 "' 6 S.7 SS.7 *ol nl 

P^acondary 1-3 Year, 7.6 8.6 9.2 10.1 10.7 , 10 2 £1 

collaga Graduate 4.1 5 .2 5.5 6.1' 5.4 VI VI 11 



5.9 5.2 



« 



ERIC 
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•Ta,ble C-5. , (Continued) 



m AVEWZ DPTCCT 

High School Student 
Post-,Seoondary Student 
High School Dropout 
High School Graduate .Only 
Post-Secondary 1-3 Yeats 
College Graduate 



m AVERAGE CETICrr (1980 S) 

High School Student 
Poet-Secondary Student 
High School Dropout 
High School Graduate Only 
Poet-Secondary 1-3 Years 
Col logo Graduate 



l^UM 1 IIZ IN ITS 

High School Student 
PosVsecondary Student 
High School Dropout 
High School Graduate Only 
Poet-Secondary 1-3 Years 
College Graduate 



9 3Q 




1 141 

1,14 / 


1,201 


901 


1,119 


• 1,200 


1,25* 


1,280 


1,363 


1,429- 


1,532 


1,237 


1,347 


1,342 


1 495 


1,247 


1,336 


1^343 


l',474 


1,172 


1,322 


> 1,387 
r 


1,588 


1,554 


*,554 


1,661 ' 


* 

1,633 


1,506 


1,713 


1,738 


1,711 


2,139 . 


2,087 


2,069 


2,083 


2,067 


2,062 


1,943 


2,033 


2 #84 


2,045 


1,945 


2,005 


1,958 


2,024 


2,008 


2,160 






A. 
1 




18-1 


20.1 


20.1 


20.2 


19.8 


20.9 


2iye 


21.4 


44.2 


47.5 


45:3 


44.9 


25.9 


21.9 


29.1 , 


29.1 


29.9 


32.4 


31.6 


32.3 


30.0 - 


31.6 


29.2 


29.4 



1,379 
1,292 
1,661 
1,547 
1,554 
1,501 



1,742 
1,632 
2,107 
1,954 
1,962 
1,896 



18.9 
21.5 
44.6 
28.0 
32.1 
32.8 



/ 



1,444 


* 1,444 


1,647 


1,370 


1,351^ • 


1,682 


1,913 


,1,908 


2,272 


1,848 


1,839- v 


1,982 


1,858 


1,857 


2,017 


1,771 


1,768 


1,840 



1,639 

1,555 
\ 2,171 
2,097 
2,109 
2,010 



, OT.l 
2*3.8 
44.6 
28.7 
30.5 
32.5 



1,639 
1,533 
2,166 
2,087 
2,108 
2,007 



17.2 
23.9 
44.6 
28.7 
30.3 
32.5 



1,647 
1,682 
2,272 
1,982 
2,017 
1,840 



19.6 
24.3 
48.3 
32.2 
33.1 
30.6 



EAfWDCS SUPPYoOTTICtf RATE - TOTAL 



High School Student 
Post-Secondary Student 1 
High School D ropo ut 
High School Graduate Only 
Post-Secondary 1-3 Years 
College Graduate 



31.7 
53.5 
44.7 

59.3 













, * 




♦ 37.0 


42.4 , 


43.6 


40.6 


42.5 ' 


42.4 


• 39.2 


47.4 


47.7 


49.7 


52.4 


58.0 


151.3 


52.2 


45,2 


45.1 


46.7 


43.2 


43.4 


43.2 


39.7 


50.0 


49.1 


50.6" 


.46.9 


46.9 


46.9 


44.8 


52.2 


53.2 


47.8 


47.4 


50.2 


50.4 


49.9 


53.4 


52.8 


50.7 


57.1 


56.2 


56.1 , 


. 52.0 



EARNINGS SUPPLPP/TATTCN 
RXTE - TRANSFERS 



V 



High School Student 
Poet-Secondary Student 
High School D ropo ut 
High School Graduate Only 
Post-Secondary 1-3 Tears 
College Graduate 



25.7 


27.2 


30.5 


31.0 


25.1 


28.2 


28.0 


26.8 


25.4 * 


22.? 


20.8 


24.1, 


18.5 


16.6 


17.0 


15.9 


32.7 


34.1 


• 33.7 


33.9 


30.7 


30.3 


30.2 


> ,28.2 


27.7 


33.2 


30.8 


30.4 


' 26.1 


25.6 


25.6 


24.8 


23.3 


25>2 


26.9 


,23,3 


. 21J 


22.2 


22 J} 


21.8 


15.8 


11.0 


14.5 


15.9 


*X14j8 


11.9 


♦ 11.8 


U.3 




> 








• t 
















L * * 







o 
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Table C-6. SUMMARY SEVERE HARDSHIP MEASURES, 1974 THROUGH 1980, FOR TOTAL 
WORK FORCE, DISAGGREGATED BY AGE 





1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1971 


1979 


W79R 


1910 


Mark Force 


















16-15 


11,401 


11,062 


U,2€8 


11,374 


11,319 


11,347 


11,648 


10,955 


16-19 Student 


6,486 


6,091 


6,337 


6,450 


6,054 


6,166 


6,314 


6,218 


20-24 


13,564 


15,709 


16,259 


16,673 


17,347 


17,232 


17,787 


18,051 


20-24 Student 


2,456 


2,390 


2,444 


2,420 


2,411 


2/557 


2,636 


2,572 


25-44 


41,633 


43,061 


44,889 


46,632 


48,653 


50,971 


52,100 


53,840 


45-o4 


30,752 


30MZfl^ 


30,696 


30,845 


30,813 


30,905 


31,175 


31,284 


65* 


4,198 


4,132^ 


4,036 


4,139 


4,230 


4,193 


* 4,272 


4,218 


'ficrk Force 


















Distribution 
















) x 


16-19 


U.O 


10.6 


10.5 


10.4 


lQyd 


9.9 


% 10.0 


9.3 


16-19 Student 


6.3 


5.8 


$.9 


5.9 


5.4 


5.4 


5.4 


5.3 


20-24 


15.0 


15.0 


15.2 


15.2 


15.4 


15.0 


15.2 


15.3 


20-24 Student 


2,4 


w 2.3 


2.3 


2.2 


2.1 


2.2 


2.3 . 


2.2 


25-44 


40.2 


41.2 


41.9 


42.5 


43.3 


44.5 


44.5 


45.5 


^4S-64 


29.7 . 


29.2 


- 28.6 


28.1 


v 27.4 ' 


27.0. 


26.6 


26.4 


65+ 


4.1 / ' 4.0 


3.8. 


3.8 


3.8 


3.7 


3.7 


3.6 



r 



i 



t Urecploynent 














i 




16-19 


3,604 


?,595 


3,411 


3,519 


3,018 


2,990 


* 3,085 


3,235 


16-19 Student 


1,741 


1,620 


1,624 


1,644 


1,329 


1,298 


1,341 


1,509 


20-24 


4,655 


5,107 


5,042 


5,025 


4,548 


4,382 


4,532 


5,196 


20-24 Student 


599 


642 


' 601 


591 


486 


449 


462 


539 


25-44 


6,637 


8,013 


7,890 


7,461 


7,026 


7,533 


7,785 


9.412 


45-64 


3,291 


3,976* 


3,670 


3,224 


2,743 


2,822 


2,827 


3,327 


65* < 


3W 


414 , 


364 


283 


333 


244 


247 ' 


238 


f Share of 


















Uhecployment 


















16-19 


19.4 


17.0 


17.0 


11.0 


/ 17.4 


16.6 


J6.7 


15.1 


16-19 Student 


9.4 


7.7 


7.9 


V 8.4/ 


7.5 


7.2 


f 7.3 


7.0 


20-24 


25.1 


24.2 


24.7 




25.6 


24.4 


24.5 


24.3 


20-24 "Student 


3.2 


3.0 


2.9 


3.0 


2.7 


2.5 


2.5 


2.5 


25-44 


35.8 • 


•38.0 


38.6 


38.2 


39.6 


41.9 


42.2 * 


44'. 0 


45-64 ' 


17.8 


19.8 


17.9 


16.5 


15.5 


15.7 


15.3 


15.5 


65* 


1.9 


1.9 


1.8 


1.5 


Ii9 


1.4 


1.3 . 


l.l 


Unemployment 


















Rate 


















16-19 \ 
16-19 Student^ 


31.6 
26.1 • 


32.5 
26.6 


30.9 
25.6 


30.9 
25.5 


27.3 
22.0 




26.5 
21.2 


** 29.5 
24.3 


20-24 


29.9 


32.5 , 


31.0 


30.1 






25.S 


28.8 


20-24 Student 


.24.4 


26.9 


24.6 


24.4 




17.6 


17.5 


21,0 


25-44 . 


15.9 


18.6 


17.6 


16.0 


14.4 


14.8 


14.9 


17.5 


45-64 


10.7 


1 13.0 


12. or 


10.5 


8.9 , 


9.U 


9.1 


10.6 


65* 


8.3 


10.0 


9.0 


6.8 


7.9 


5.8 


5.8 ' 


5.6 




















Pred3iiinantly 


















Unemployed 


















16-19 


1,793 


2,137 


2,013 


1,137 


1,601 


1,490 


1,544 


1,861 


16-19 Student 


909 


994 


1*045 


928 


713 


695 


721 


890 


2J-24 


1 # 736 


2,561 


2,337 


2,197 


1,828 


1,636 


1,683 


2,447 


20-24 Student 


211 


342 


276 


267 


2*8* 


182 


188 


285 


25-44 


2,554 


3,944 


3,712 


3,343' 


2,767 


2,773 


2,884 


4,362 i 


45-64 


1,448 


2,089 


1,914 


1,566 


1,338 


1,22Q 


1,222 


1,522 


65*' 


208 


310 


279 


188 


217 


157 


160 


155 



Incidence Predominantly 
Unero loved 



16-19 




15.7 


19.3 


17.9 


16.2 


1,4.1 


13.1 


13,3 


17.0 


16-19 


Student 


14.0 


16.3 


16.5 


14.4 


11.8 


" 11.3 


il,4 


14.3 


20-24 




U. 2 


16". 3 


14.4 


13.2 


10.5 


9.5 


9.5 


13.6 


20-24 


Student 


8.6 


•14.3 


11.2 ■ 


U.O 


9.0 


7.1 


7.1 


11.1 


25-44 




6.1 


8.9 




7.2 


5.7 


5.4 


5.5, 


8.1 


45-64 


x— 


4.7 


6.9 


Al 


5.1 


4.3 


3.9 


. 3.9 


4.9 


65* 




5.0 ' 


7.5 




4.5 

» 


5.1 


3.7 




3.7 



9 
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Table C-$. (Continued) 



419' 



Share of PradoKlnjcitly 

16-19 Student 
20-24 

20-24 Student 
25-44 
45-64 
65+ 



rcr 



23.2 


19.5 


19.6 


20.1 


20.7 


20.5 


20.6 


18.0 








9.1 


10.2 


10.2 


9.2 


9.6 


9.6 


8.6 + 






22.4 


•23.4 


22.8* 


24.1 


23.6 


22.5 


22.5 


23.6 






2.7 


3.1 


2.7 * 


2.9 




2.5 


2.5 


2.8 




* 


33.0 


35.1 


. 36.2 


36.6 




38.1 


38.5 


<42.2 , 






IB.7 


19.0 


18.7 


17.1 




16.8 


16.3 


14.7 1 






2.7 


2.1 


2.7 


2.1 




2.2 


2.1 


1.5 







16-19 6,985 7,665 7,547 ' 7,477 

46-19 Student 4,174 4,423 4,486 4,505 

20-24 \ 4 , ,964 5,9*3 5,730 5,960 

20-24 Studdk 1,001 1,171 1,096 1,076 



25-44' „ \ 7,463 8,^99 8,894' 9,134 

45-6 * • «,733 6,337 6,119 6,075 

m I**}* 1,721 1,603 1,679 

J IE INCZDENCr 



6,170 


6,740 


6,923 


7,360 


3,931. 


3,884 


3/977 


4,353 


5,596 


5,314 


5,489 


6,710 


983 


1,041 


1,071 


•1,242 


1,961 


8,607 


8,857 


10,989 


5,606 


5,415 


5,474 


6,084 


1,621 


1,499 


1,526 


1,603 



16-19 


61.3' 


69.3 


67.0 


65.7 


16-19, Student 


64.4 


72.5 


70.8 


69.1 


20-24 


31.9 


37.7 


35.2 


35.7 


20-24 Student 


40.7 


49.3 


>*4.8 


44.5 


25-44 


• 17.9 


20.2 


19.8 


19.6 


45-64 


18.6 ' 


20.8 


19.9 


19.7 


65+ 


38.4 


41.6 


39.7 


40.6 



I IE Share 
16-19 

16-19 Student 
20-24 

20-24 Student 
25-44 , 
45-64 ~ 
65+ 



UE Deficit 



26.1. 

15.6 

13.6 

3.7 
27.9 
21.4 

6.0 



25.3 
14.6 
19.5 

3.9 
,28.7 
20.9 

5.7 



25.2 
15.0 
19.2 

3.7 
29.8 
20.5 

5.4 



■A 



24.7 
,4.9 
9.7 
3.5 
30.0 
20.0 
5.5 



60.7 


59.4 


59.4 


67.2 


64.9 


63.0 


* 63.0 


70.0 


32.3 


30.8 


30.9 


37.2 


40.8 - 


40.7 


40.6 


48.3 


18.4 


16.9 


17.0 


20.4 


18.2 


17.5 


17.6 


*19.4 




35.T 


35.7 


38.0 


24.0 . 


24.4 


24.5 


22.5 


13.7 


14.1 


14.1 


13.3 


19.5 


19.3 


19.4 


20.5 


3.4 


3.8 


3.8 


3.8 


31.3 


31.2 


31.3 


33.6 


19.6 


19.6 


19.4 


18.6 


5.7 


5.4 


5.4 


4.9 



16-19 


5,780 


7,757 


7, A 52 


7,783 


7,437 


8,103 


8,369 


10,447 


16-19 Student 


2,656 


2,312 


3,640 ' 


3,693 


3,113 


3,551 


3,655% 


. 4,694 


20-24 


5,536 


8,384 


1,494 


8,855 


1,046 


8,968 


9,264 


■ 13,310 


20-24 Student 


716 


1,P23 


1*114 


1,021 


834 


- 1,052 


1,087 


1/378 


25-44 


10/539 


14,295 


15,937 


16,825 


16,121 


17,633 


18.120 


^7,*39 


45-64 


9,782 


• 12,780 


U,329 


12,776 


12,259 


13,298 


13,360 


" 16,198 


65+ 


2,392 


2,876 


2,854 


3,044^ 


2T?68 * 


2,827 


2,886 


" "3/554 


ITT Incidence 






f 












16-19 


9.8 


12.2 


9.9 


9.1 


10.4 


9.4 


9.5 


10*9 


16-19 Student 


8.4 


\ 10.0 


1.5 


8.4 


8.0 


7.3 


^ 7.3 


. 8.5 


20-24 


7.7 


9.4 


9.4 


1.9 


8.7 


8.0 


^ 8.1 


10.0 


20^24 Student 


1.1 


10.3 


11.1 


10.9 


10.1 


7.6 


7.6 


9.8 


25-44 


m 5.6 


6.1 


6.0 


5.9 


5.7 


5.7 


5.8. 


• 7.0 


45-64 


4.5 


4.9 


4.6. 


4.6 


4.3 


4.2 


4.1 


4.7 


65+ , < 


7.1 


7.2 


7.2 


"6.1 


4.7 


5.3 


5.3 


6.2 



TIE Deficit 

1980 r , 



16-19 

.16-19 Student 
20-24 

20-24 Student 

25-44 

45-64 

65+ 

I IE Deficit * 
Sh5w ~ 



f 9,658 
4,438 

9,250 
l',197 
17,611 
16,34* 
3,997 



11,876 


11,370 


10,516 


9,393 


9,197 


9,499 


10,447 




5,071 


5,271 


5,02-2 


4,020 


4,030 > 


4,149 


4,694 ~ 




12,136 


12,299 


12,043 


10,163 


10,179 


10,514 


13,310 




1,567 


1,613 


' 1,388 


1,09 


1,194 


1,234 


1,378 




21,886 


23,076 


22,882 


20,360 


20,013 < 


20,566 


27,139 




19,566 


17,853 


17,375 


15,483 


15,093 


15,163 


* 16,198 
3:554 V 




4,403 


4", 133 


4,140 


3,496 


3,209 


3,275 





ERIC 



16-19 ' - * 
16-19 Student 
20-24 

20-24 Student 

25-44 

45-64 

65+ 



17.0 
7.8 
16.3 
' 2.1 

31. a 

21.7 

1 7.0 



16.1 

7.2 
18.2 

2.2 
31.0 
27.7 

6.2 



16.5 


15.8 


15.9 


15.9 * 


16.1 


14.8 




7.5 


6.8 


7.0 


7.0 


6.6 


17.9. 


M 18.0 


17.3 


17.6 


17.8 


18.8 


2.3 


2.1 


1.8 


*2.1 


2,1 


2.0 


33.6 


34.1 


34.6 


' 34.7 


34.8 


38.4 


26.0 


2S.9 


26.3 


. 26.2 


25.7 ' 


22.9 


6.0 


6.2 


5.9 


1 5.6 


s 5.5 


5.0 






? 









484 



420 



Table C-6. (Contirtued) 



HE Average Deficit 



16-19 


* 121 


1,012 


1,040 


1,041 


1,083 


1,202 


1,209 


1,420 


16*19 Student 


636 


749 


811 


820 


810 


514 


01 Q 


l,U/0 


20-24 


. 115 


1,416 


1,482 


1,486 


1,438 


1,688 


1,688 


1,984 


20-24 Student 


716 


869 


1,016 


949 


848 


1,011 


1,016 


1,109 


25-44 


1,412 


1,64J 


1,792 


1,842 


1,799 


2,049 


2,046 


2,470 


45-64. 


If /OO 


0 All 


0 Alt 


£, 1UJ 


A, 10 / 


i. ,430 


2,441 


2,662 




If 434 


1,0/1 


1,781 


l in 

1,813 


1« /Ul 


1 ,000 


l,07l 

, 


£ , llO 




















per id t >} 


















16-19 


1,384 


1,549 


1,506 


1,416 


1,368 


1,364 


1,372 


1,420 


i £ in c< 1 — - 

10—19 student 


1 ,063 


1 1 A1 

1,14 / 


1,174 ' 


1,113 




1,UJ / 


1 043 


1 078 


20-24 


1,863 


' 2,168 


2,146, 


2,021 


1,816 


1,916 


1^916 


1^984 


20-24 Student 


1,196 


1,330 


1,471 


1,291 


1,071 


/,147 


1,153 


1,109 


25-44 


2,359 


2,515 


2,595 


2,505 


2,272 


^2,326 


2,322 


2,470 


45-64 


2, 851 


3,088 


2,918 


2,860 


2 {762 


2, 788 


2', 771 


") CO 




2,480 


2,558 


2,579 


2,466 


2,183 


2,141 


2,146 


2,21o 


Ire 


















16-15 


1, 791 


2,035 


1,852 


1,880 


1,858 


1,723 


1,782 


1,944 


16-19 Student 


947 


977 


967 


% 1,008 


873 


816 


840 


952 


20-24 


1,857 


2,275 


2,331 


2,279 


2,310 


2,188 


2,268 


2,676 ' 


20-24 Student 


405 


. 464 


. 490 


448 


454 


459 


474 


503 


25-44 


3,499 


. 4,244 


4,W— 


4,158 


4,133 


4,263 


4,421 


5,384 


45-64 • 


2,907 ; 


3,213 


3,103 


3,138 


2,880 


2,649 


2,880 


3,172 




1,953 


1,999 


1,957 


2,039 


1,839 


1,891 


1-929 


1,935 


IFE Share „ 












i 






16-19 


14.9 


14.8 


13.8 


13.9 


14.3 


13.3 ft 


: 13.4 


12.9 


16-19 Student 


7.9 


7.1 


• 7.2 


7.5 


6.7 


6,3 ^ 


* 6.3 


6.3 


20-24 


15.5 


16.5 


17.4 


16.9* 


17.7 


16.9 


17.1 


17.7 


20-24 Student 


.3.4 


3.4 ' 


3.7 


3.3 


3.5 


3.6 


3.6 


3.3 


25-44 


29.1 


30.8 


31.0 


30.8 


31.7 


33.0 


33.3 


35.6 


45-64 


24.2 


23.3 


23.2 


23.3 


72.1 


22.0 


-21.7 


21.0 


65* ' 


16.3 


14.5 


14.6 


15.1 


14.1 


14.6 


14.5 


12.8 



gg Incidence 



16-19 


15.7 ' 


18.4 


16.4 


16.5 


16.4 


15.2 


15.3 


17.7 


16-19 Student 


14.6 


16.0 


15.3 


15.6 


14.4 


13.2 


13.3 


15.3- 


20-24 


U.9 


14.5 


14.3 


13.7 


13.3 


12.7 


12 i8 


14.8 


20-24 Student 


16.5 


19.4 


4 20.0 


18.5 


18.8 


18.0 


18.0 • 


19.6 


25-44 


8.4 


9.9 


f 9.3 


8.9 


8.5 t 


8.4 




10.0 


_ 45-64 


9.5 


10. S 


10.1 


10.2 


9.3 


9.2 


9.2 


10.1 


*"«5+ 


46,5 


48.4 - 


48.5 


49.3 

0* 


43.5 


45.1 


45.1 


45.9 


IFE Deficit 


















16-19 


2,820 


3, % 459 


3,310 


3,599 


3,949 


3,937 


4,055 


4,650 


16-19 Student 


1,443 


'1,661' 


1,706 


1,953 


1,852 


1,747 


1,788 


2,337 


20-24 


2,300 


3,792 


4,094 


4,229 


. 4,588 


4,784 


t 4,940 


7,001- 


20-24 Student 


565 


763 


811 


825 


891 


903 


931 


1,246 


25-44 


6,555. 


8,796 


8,991 


9,520 


9,952 


11,444 


11,884 • 


16,322 


45-64 


4,50T8 


5,547 


5,577 


5,744 


5,655 


* 6,394 


6,442 


7,900 


65+ 


3,018 < 


3,331 


3,483 


3,810 


3,626 


4,242 


4J335 


4,926 


ire Deficit 


















{1980 $) 


















16-19 


4,712 


5,296 


4,79^ 


^,894 * 


4,987 


4,468 


4,603 


4,850 


16-19 Student 


2,411 


2,544 


2,470 


2,656 


2,339 


1,983 


2,029 


2,337 


20-24 


4,678 


5,806 


5,928 


5,752 


5,794 


5,430 


5,607 


7,00* 


20-24 Student - 


944 


1,169 


1,175 


1,122 


1,125 


1,025 


H056 


1,246 


25-44 


10,953 


13,466 


13,091 


12,947 


12,569 


12,989 


. 13,488 


16,322 


45-64 


7,533 


8,492 


>?075 


7,812 


7,143 


7,257 


7,312 


7,900 


65+ < 


5,043 


5,100 


(5,044 


5,181 


4,580 


4,815 


4,920 


4,926 
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Table C-6. (Continued) - 



mc Deficit 








Shexm ; 










V, 






it- 1 & 
xo—iy 


111 


U .7 


13.0 


16-19 Student, 


7.3 


6.7 


6. 7 


20-24 


14.2 


15.' 2 


16.1 


20-24 Student 


2.9 


3.1 


3.2 


— — " f 


33.3 


34.5 


35.3 


45-44 


'22% 9 


22.3 


21.9 


65* 


15.3 


13.4*- 


13.7 


.IPS Av^traq* 
ntrycit 




• 




16-la 


1,574 


1, 700 


. 1,788 


16-13 Student 


1, j 


t inn 


\ 1,764 


20-24 


1,508 


1,667 


U,756 


20-24 Student 


1,395 


1,645 


1 656 


25-44. 


1,873 


2,072 


2,' 162 


45-64 * 


1,551 


1,726 


1,797 


1,545 


1,667 


J, 780 


IFE Aueraoa 




• 




Dehdt (1980 Si 


/ * 






16-15 


2,630 


2,603 


2, $89 


16-19 Student 


2,548 


2,603 ' 


2,554 


20-24 


2,520 ' 


: 2,552 


2,643 


20-24 Student 


2,331 


V 2,518 


2,391 


25-44 


3,130 


3,172 


3,131 


45-64 


2,592 


i2,643 


2,602 


65+ 


2,582 


2,552 


2,577 


TPT 




ft 

f 




16-15 


1,113 


1,347 


1,119 


16-19 Student 


» 547 


609 


540 


20-24 


1 204 


1 470 


1 


20-24 Student 


'l98 


*246 


272 


.25-44 


2,333 * 


2,632 


2,676 


45-44 


1,398 


1,505 


1,415 


65+ 


299 


299 


291 


ITT Shunt 




r 




16-15 


17.5 


18.6 


15.9 


16-19 Student 


8.6 


8.4 


7.7 


20-24 


19.0 


20.2 


21.8 


20-24 Student 


3.1 


3.4 


3.9 


25^44 


36.8 




38.0 


45-64 


22.0 




20.1 


65+ 


4.7 




4.1 



Deficit 



16-15 


1,140 


1,476 


1,285 


16-19 Student 


473 


618 


582 


20-24 


1,354 


1»725 . 


1,940 


20-24 Stuttent 


183 


265 


351 


25-44 


3,377 


4,155 


4,167^ 


45-44 


.1,622 


1,962 


1,917 


65+ 


220 


221 


264 


ETC Deficit 








U9im — * 








16-19 


1,905 


2,259 


1,860 


14-19 Student 


790 


946 


843 


20-24 


. 2,262 


2,641 


2,809 


20-24 Student 


306 


405 * 


509 


25-44 


5,642 


6,361 


6,034 


45-44 


2,711 


3,004 


2,776 


45+ 


367 


338 


382 


pi Deficit 








Shai» * 








16-19 


14.8 


15.5 


13.4 


16-19 Student 


6.1 


6.5 


6.1 


20-24 


17.6 


18.1 


20.3 


20-24 Student 


2.4 


2.1 


3.7 


25-44 • 


43.8 


43.6 


43.5 


45-44 


21.0 


17,0 


20.0 


.65+ 


2.1 


2.3 


2.8 



421 

\ 

. s 



13.4 14.2 12.8 12.8 U.I 





6.7 


5.7 


' 5.6 


5*.7 




16.5 




15.6 


17.1 


3.1 


3.2 


•fj 


2.9 


3.0 


35.4 


35.1 


37.2 


37.5 


' 39.8 


21.4 


20.4 


20.1 


20.4 


19.3 


14.2 


13.1 . 


13.1 


13.7 


12.0 


1,914 


2^125 


2,214 


2,275 


/ 2,495 


1,931 


2,122 


27140 


2,129 


2,454 


1,855 


1,986 


2,186 * 


2,178 


2,617 


1,840 


1,962 


1,966 


1,964 


2,478 


2,290 


2/408 


7,685 


* 2,688 


3,032 


1,831 


1,964 


2,244 


?|237 


2,491 


1,861 


1,972 


2,244 


2}247 


2,546 



2,603 


2,684 


2,592 


2,582 


2,495 


2,636 


2,680 


2,429 


2,416 


2,454 


2,523 


2,508 


2,481 


2,472 


2,617 


2,502 


2,478 


2,231 


2/229 


2/478 


3,114 


3,041 • 


"3,047 


3,051 


3,032 


2,f90 


"2,481 


2,547 


2,539 . 


2,491 


2,540 

i 

n 


2,491 


2,547 


2,550 


2,546 


1,109 


1,111 


1,049 


* 1*108 


1,197 


541 


4*2 


447 


460 


521 


1,488 


. 1,505 


1,^78 


1,432 


1,803 


264 


244 


194 


201 


*253 


2,741 


2,791 


2,894 


2,998 


3,749 


1,410 


1,337 


1,287 


1,291 


1,455 


.251 


199 


224 


227 


261 


15.8 


^•6.8 . 


15.6 


15.7 


- 

14.1 


7.7 


6.9 


6.5 


6.5 


6.2 


21.3 


21.5 


20.1 


20.3 


21.3 


3.8 


3.5 


2.8 


2.8 


3.0 


39.2 


19^ 


42.2 


42. 


44.3 


20.1 




18.8 


18f3 


17s 2 


3.6 


2.8 


3.3 


3.2 


3.1 






/ 


«* 




1,329 


1,690 


1,670 


1,733 


2,060 


623 


619 


604 


6a 


792 


2,173 


2,171 


2,254 


2,328 


3,582 


338 


342 


235 


, 243 • 


427 


4,712 


5,020 


5,972 


6,169 


8,665 


1,909 


1,985 


2,336 


2,329 


2,814 


* 233 


161 


267 


266 


311 


1,807 


2,135 


1,896' 


1,967 


2,060 


848 


782 


686 


704 


792 


2,955 


2,742 


2,558 


2,643 


3,562 


460 


432 


267 


276 


427 


6,409 


6,340 


6,771 


7,001 


8,665 


2,597 


2,507 


2,051 


2,644 


2,614 


317 


203 


303 


302 


311 


12.8 


15.3 


13.4 


13.5 


11.8 


6.0 


5.6 


4.8 


4.6 


4.S 


21.0 


19.7 


16.0 


16.2 


20.5 


3.3 


3-.1 • 


1.9 


1.9 


2.4 


45.5 


45.5 


47.8 


48.1 


49.1 


11.4 


18.0 v 


18.7 


18.2 


16.1 


2.3 


1.5 


2.1 


2.1 


1.1 



Table C-6'. (Continued) 
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1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


19791 


&80 


ITT Average 




— i 














Deficit 


















16-19 


1,024 


1,096 


1,148 


1,198 


1,432 


1,562 


1,564 


1,721 


16-19 Student 


864 


1,015 


1,078 


1,153 


1,?84 


1,351 


1,348 


1,500 


20-24 


1,129 


1,173 


1,267 


1,460 


1,443 


1,636 


1,626 


1,986 


20-24 Student 


923 


1,077 


1,290 


1,282 


1,4Q2 


1,211 


1,213 


1,686 


25-44 


1,448 


1,579 


1,557 


1,719 


1,799 


2,063 


2,058 


2,317 


45-64 , 


1,161 


1,304 


1,355 


1,355 


1,485 


1,814 


1,805 


1,934 


65* * ' 


735 


739 


905 
m 


930 


808 < 


1,196 


1,171 


1.1*3 



IFI Avcraoa 
Deficit (1980 $_) 

16-19 

16-1? Student 
20-24 

20-24 Studertt 
25-44 
45-64 
65* . 



1,711 


1,678 


1,662 


1,629 


1,809 


1,773 


1,775 


1,721 


1,444 


1,554 


1,561 


1,568 


1,622 


1,533 


1,530 


1,500 


1,878 


1,796 


^,835 


1,986 


1,823 . 


1,857 


1,846 


1,986 


1,542 . 


1,649 


1,868 


1,743 


1,771 


1,374 


1,377 


1,686 


2,420 


2,417 


2,255 


2,338 


2,272 


2,342 


2,336 


2,317 


1,940 


1,996 


1,962 


1,843 


-1,876 


2,059 


2,049 


1,934 


1,228 


1,131 


1,310 


1,265 , 


1,021 


1,357 


1,329 


i,m 



16-19 

16-19 Student 
20-24 

20-24 Student 
25-44 
45-64 ' 
65* 

turnings* 

Supp leron tatxon 

16^19 ~ " 
16-19 Student 
20-24 

20-24 SttrWnt 

25-44 

45-64 

65+ 

Earmncq 
S»_go Lemsntati.cn 
- Transfers 

16-19 

16-19 Student 
20-24 

20-54 Student 

25-44 

45-64 

65*. 



19.3 
16.9 
26.8 
21.6 
32.9 
36.9 
70.6 



37.9 

42. r 

35.1 

51.X) 

33.3 

51.9 

84.7 



24.9 
26.3 
20.6 
21.3 
21.8 
.5 
.7 



29. 
51. 



22.1 
18.0 
29.1 
24.8 
36.1 
39.4 
71.6 



33.8 
37.7 
35.4 
47.0 
38.0 
53.2 
85.0 



23.7 
26.8 
23.5 
21.0 
27.5 
32.6 
52.4 



20.3 
17.5 

26.8 *^ 
34.7 
38.3 
70.9 



39.6 
44.1 
?4.3 
44.4 
35.7 
54.4 
85.1 



26.4 
28.7 
21.7 
19.2 
25.3 
32,1 
50.4 



20.7 
18.2 
28.3 
24.6 
33.8 
38.3 
75.6 




28.7 
32.0 
21.9 
18.3 
22.9 
30.5 
53.7 



21.1 


19.3 


> 

19.4 


21.9 


16.8 


14.9 


15.0 


17.3 


29.4 


29.4 


20.5 


31.9 


24.5 


26.9 


27.0 . 


27.7 


33.1 


34.7 


34.9 


37.4 


37.6 


37.0 


36.8 


38.9 


69.0 . 


68.7 


68.7 


73.2 


36.5 


37.9 • 


37.8 


# 

38.4 


44.7 


45.2 


45.2 


44.6 


34.9 


37.0 


36.9 


32.6 


46.2 


57.7 


57.7 


49.7 


32.5 


32.1 


32.2 


30.4 


53.6' 


54.8 


55.2 


54.1 


89.2 


88.2 


88.2 


86.5 



22.2 
25.3 
19.2* 
15.8 
19.2 
27.3 
52.9 



22.3 
25.7 
17.7 
15.6 
19.7 
26.7 
50.2 



22.4 

15.5 
19.7 
26.6 
50.1 - 



23.7 
26.5 
17.7 
13T9 
18.2 
27.3 
47.3 
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Table. C- 7., SUMMARY SEVERE HARDSHIP MEASURES, 1974 THROUGH 1980, FOR TOTAL 
WORK FORCE, DISAGGREGATED BY RACE/ETHNIC ORIGIN 







1574 


1975 


197« 


1577 


1571 


1979 


1579* 


1980 




WORK FORCE 




















Black 
Hispanic 


91,682 
10,306 
4,528 


92,229 
10,496 
4,405 


94,727 
10,633 
4,653 


96,734 
10,972 
5,098 


98,985 
11,305 
5,240 


101,097 
11,405 
5,122 


102,761 
11,702 
5,872 


103,608 
11,980 
6,069 




SHARE Of WORK PDRCE 


















Wilt* 
Blade" 
Hispanic 


88.5 
9.9 
4.4, 


88.3 
10.0 
4.2 


81.4 

9.9 
4.3 


18.2 

10.0 
4.6 


88.1 
10.1 
4.7 


81.2 

9.9 
5.1 


87.8 
10.0 
5.0 


87.5 
10.1 
5.1 




t?3M>L0YED 






















15,489 
2,774 
1,109 


* 17,660 
. 3,100 
1,153 


17,133 
2,927 
1,195 


16,150 
2,974 
1,218 


14,548 

2,831 
1,116 


14,850 
T, 76 4 
1,279 


15,168 
2,880 
1,313 


17,505 
3,352 
1.395 




SHARE cf UNEMPLOYED 






• 












WUCxS ' 

Hispanic 


83.6 
. 15.0 
6.0 


83.7 
14.7 
5.5 


83.8 
14.3 
5.8 


82.8 
15.2 
6.2 


82.0 
16.0 
6.3 


82.6 
15.4 

" 7.1 


82.1 
15.6 
7.1 


81.8 
15.7 
6.5 




UNEMPLOYMENT 


RATE 


















Wuos 
Black 
Hispanic 


16.9 
26.9 
24.5 


19.1 
29.5 


18.1 
27.5 
25.7 


16.7 
27.1 
23.9 


14.7 
25.0 
21.3 


14.7 
24.2 
22.0 


14.8 
24.6 
22.3 


16.9 
'28.0 
23.0 




C:,£>PLOYED 


















Block 
H-spamc 


6,044 
1,577 
514 


8,731 
2,032 
624 


8,190 
1,844 
638 


7,003 
1,936 
620 


5,850 
1,732 
526 


5,491 
1,631 
562 


5,615 
' 1,703 
579 


7,934 
2,144 
704 




PREOCKEiPLVTLY 
t^JJ'PLOYFD 

Wiic* 78.1 
Black .20.4 
Hispanic 6.6 
L\CD£NCE 

?:v£wcamY unemployed 


79. r 

18.6 
5.7 


79.9 
18.0 
6.2 


76.7 
21.2 
6.8 


75.5 
22.3 
6.8 


75.5 
22.4 
7.7 


74.9 
22.7 
7.7 


76.7 
20.7 




Black 
Hispanic 

TIE 


6.6 
15.3 
11.4 


9.5 
19.4 
14.2 


8.6 
17.3 
13.7 


7.2 
17.6 
12.2 


5.9 
' 15.3 
10.0 


5.4 
14.3 

9.7 


5.5* 
14.6 
9.9 


7.7 
17.9 

11 c 
11.0 




Black 


22, 411 
3,903 
1,463 


25,488 
4,351 
1,520 


25,219 
4,117 
1,560 


25,445 
4,274 
1,681 


23,444 • 
4,210" 
1,579 


23,137 
3,946 
1,662 


23,584 
4,101 
1.718 


27,146 
4,762 
2,046 




m SHMC 














\ 






felt* 

Black 
Hispanic 


13.1 

14.6 

5.5 


14.0 

, '14.3 

5.0 ' 


84.4. 
13.1 

5.2 


13.9 

14.1 

5.6 


I3.S 

15.2 
5.5 


13.9 
14.3 
6.0 


13.4 

14.5 

6.1 


82.9 > 
14.5 0 

6.2 




HE RMS 
Vtiit* 

Black 1 
Hiyanfc 

> 


24.4 

37.9 
32.3 


27.6 
41.5 
34.5 


26.6 ' 

38.7 

33.5 


26.3 
' 39.0 
33.1 


24.2 
37.2 
30.1 


22.9 
34.6 
28.5 


22.9 
35.0 
29.3 


26.2 
. 39.8 
33.7 




HE DEFICIT 




















Vtlite 
Slack 
- Hispanic 


28,407 
4,413 
1,836 


38,490 

6,950-^0 
2/260 


^M01 
6/933 
2,397 


41,175 
7,03$ 
2,574 


38,848 
6,905 
2,509 


42,471 
7,438 
3,090 


43,174 m 

7,732 
3,173 


57,742 
11,082 
3,655 



s 



9 

ERIC 



488 
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ids deficit 
ayo s> 

Mute 
Black 
Hispanic 

SHME US 
Cfci'lClT 



47,468- 
9,210 
3,051 



56,930 
10,641 
3,460 



57,343 
10,039 
3,4J1 



55,999 
9,573 
3,500 



49,065 
8,722 
3, If 9 



48,205 
i, 442 

^,507- 



49,003 
8,776 
3,602 



Black 
Hispanic 



57*742 
11,082 
3, IS*- 



Mute 
Black 
Hispanic 


83.5" 
14.4 
5.4 


> 83.5 
15.1 
4.9 


83.4 
14.6 
5.1 


83.5 
. 14.3 
5.2 


83.3 
14.6 
5.4 


83.6 
14.6 
6.1 


33.0 
;4.9 
, «•! 


81.7 
15.7 

* 5 S 


I IE AVERAGE 










i 








Lc^'iCXT 


















White ' 

Slack 

Hispanic 


1,268 
1,259 
1,254 


1,510 
1,597 
1,487 


1,570 
1,684 

.✓1,537 


1,618 
1,647 
1,525 


1,622 
1,640 
1,589 


. 4\/83J5- 
1,685 
1,860 


1,831 x 

1,866 

1,847 


2,127 
2,327 
' 1,864 


ITE AVERAGE 

osncrr (1980 $) 


















Mute 
Black 
Hispanic 

1 


2,119 
2,104 
2,095 


* 2,312 
2,445 
2,277 


2,273 
2,438 
2,226 


2,200 
2,240 
2,074 


2,049. 
2,071 
2,007 


2,064 
2,139 
2,111 


2,078 
2,141 
2,096 


2,127 
2,327 
1,684 


ITS 


















Mute 
Black 
Hispanic 


9,116 ' 
2,646 
81S . 


10,734 
2,733 
916 


10,346 

2,768* 
915 


10,406 
2,788 
,692 


* 9,917 
2,835 • 
868 


9,896 
2,754 
932 


10,111 
2,351 
957 


11,554 
3,154 
1,136 


ITS SHAPE 


















Mute 
Black 
Hispanic 

t 


75-9 
22.0 
6.8 


78.0 
20.1 
6.7 


77.2 
20-7 
' 6.8 


77*. 1 
< 20.7 
6.6 


76.2 v 
21.8 
6.7 


76.6 • 
21.3 
7.2 


76.1 
21.5 
7.2 


76.5 
' 20.9 
7.5 

k 


IFE RATE 




* 












9 


Mutt 


9.9 


11.6 


10.9 


10.8 


10.0 


9.6 


9.3 - 


11.2 



25, 
. 18, 



26.5- 
,20.8 



26.0 
1?.7 



25.4 
17.5 



25.1 
16.6 



24.4 

16.3 



26.3 
18. *7' 



IFE DEFICIT 

Mute 14,2$0 

Black 5,037 

Hispanic^ » 1,425 

ITS D EFICTT '(1960-$) 



Muti 

Black 
Hispanic 



23.863 
8,417 
2,381 



DEFICIT SHARE 



E.te 

Black- 
Hispanic 



72. 
25. 
7. 



5 ' 

6 

2 

N 



18,497 
5,990' 
1,706 



28,320 
9.171 
2,612 



74.2 
*24.0 
6.8 



IFE AVERAGE DEFICIT 



--11,654 
6,252 
1,846 



27,011 
9,053 
2,673 



73.3 
24.6 
7.3 



19,671 
6,674 
1,770 



26/753 
9,077 
2,407 



73l 1 
24.8 
6.6 



20,114 
7,047 
1,897 



25,404 

0, 900 
'2,395 



72.4 
25.4 
6.6 



22,413 
7,611*. 
2,280 



25,4^9 
8,665 

2,586 



72.8 
25.4 
7.4 



12,631 
8,129 
2,311 



25,913 
9,226 
2,623 



72. 
25. 

7. 



29,755 
10,100 
3,187 



29,755 
10,100 
3,187 



72 
24 

7 



Mute 1,566 
BlacJC • , 1,904 
Hispanic > 1,7,47 


1,773 
2,153 
1,663 


1,803 
2,258 
2,017 


1,890 * 

2,394 

1,965 


2,026 
2,486 
2,186 


✓ 2,265 
2,836 
2,447 


2,258 
2,851 
2,415 . 


2,575 
3,202 
2,806 






IFE AVE3ACE , 

deficit u9«o $) J 




















Mute 37617 
Black • 3,182 
\ , Hispanic .2,919- 


2,638 
2,296 
2,852 


2,610 
3,270 
2,921 ) 


2,"570 
3,256; « 
2,700. 


2,561 
■ 3,140 
2,761 


/T^ f 2i9 
2,777 


2,563 
3,|36 
2,741 


2,575 " 

3,202 

2,806 







Mute 
Black 
Hispanic 



4,405 
1,761 
594 



5,240 
1,815 

J579 



4,949 
|,880 

"666 



4,949 

1,866 
1 623 



4,933 
,1,911 
\ 624 



4,806 
1,673 
667 



4,902 
1,943 
662 



5,962 
2,235 
827 



rn share 

-Mute 
Black 
Hispanic 



69.4 
28.1 
/ 3.4 



72.3 
25.0 
9.4 



70.4 
26.7 
9.5 



70. 7, 
26.7 
8.9 



70.4 
27;2 
6.9 



70.2 
27.3 
9.7 



69.5 
27.5 
9.7 



70.4 
26.4 
9.6 



ERLC 



48^' 
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Table (Continued) 



in RAJE 

y Wuta 4.8 5.7 

Black 17.3 17.3 

Hispanic 13.1 15. 4 



/ 



J 



in pencrr, 

***it* 5,279 6,636 

BUdc 2,256 2,666 

( Hispanic p 762 919 

m uuPicrr fi980 s) 

Vihlte. 8,322 10,160 

Blade 3,770 4,082 

Hispanic 1,274 1,407 

IPX OhUCLT SHARE 

Vfcite 68./ 69.6 

Blade 29/3 ■ 28.0 

Hispanic 9/9 9.6 



DPI AVERMZ DETICIT 

WUta 1,199 1,266 

Blade . 1,267 1,469 

Hispanic 1,283 JL.353 

ITT AVERAGE * 

CETTCIT (1980 S) 

Wuca 2,004 i 1,938 

Blade 2,117 ' 2,249 

Hispanic 2,144 2,071 

I IE IN WE. 

' Wuta 27.'6 30.7 

Blade 51.9 52.5 

Hispanic 39.8 42.7 

EAgjDCS SUTPLEMg/rATICH 
SATS - TOTAL 

Wuto 51.7 51.2 

Black 32,7 34.8 

Hispanic 27.2 25.8 



EAigfDCS StIPP LE?gyCATICN 
R-U!. ^I'^Vts— 

Wiice 29.7 31.9 

Blade , 26.7 . 29.8 

Hispanic 21.3 19.7 



r 5.2 

17.7 
14.3 * 


5.1 
17.0 
12.2 


s.o 

16.9 
11.9 


4.8 
16.4 
11.5 


4.8 

16.6 
11.6 


S.8 
18.7 
13.6 


4 

) 


6,577 
2,728 


7,148 

2,916 
881 


7,481 
3,259 

.t™ 


8,511 
3,678 
1,238 


8,640 
3,805 
1,246 
• 


11,921 
4,943 
1,854 

t 


9,523 
3,950 
1» 32,7 


9,722** 
3,966 • 
1*195 


9,449 
"4,116 
1,225 


i,660 
'4,174 
1,405 


9,806 
4,319 
1,414 


11,921 
4,943 
1,854 




68.7 
28.5 
9.6 


■ ' ? 

69*0 J> 
28.2 
8.5 * 


67.8 
29.6 
l.i 


68.1 
29.4 
9.9 


67.4 
29.7 
9.7 


{8.3 
28.3 
10.6 


/ 


1,329 
1,451 
1,377 


1,444 

1,561 
1,414 
i 


1,517 
1,705 
1,553 


1,770 * 

1,963 

1,856 


1,762 
1,958 
1,827 


1,999 
2,211 
2,242 




1,924 
2,101 
1,994 


1,964 ' 

2,123 

1,923 


1,916 
2,153 
1,961 


2,009 
2,228 
2,107 

\ 


2,000 
2 222 
* 2^074 


1,999 
2,242 


> 


29.5 
53.3* 
43.1 


29.5 
51.4 
38.1 


28.1 

52.0 
37.4 


28.7 
52'. 7 
36.9 


28.7 
S2.6 
36.6 


31.5 
S3. 6 
41.4 




52.2 
32.1 
27.2 


52.4 
33.0 
30.1 


50.3 
32.6 
28.1 


51.4 
32.0 

7 


51. 5 
31.8 
^28. 8 


48.4 

29.1 
27.9 


\ 


31.1 
27.2 
23.2 


30.5 
28.4 
24.0 


26.3 
26.8 
20.6 


26.4 
23.9 
18.8 


26.3 
23.7 
19.3 


25.2 
22.7 
19.2 










/> 

/ 




0 





49.j 
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Table C-8. SUMMARY SEVERE HARDSHIP" MEASURES, 1974 THROUGH 1980, FOR TOTAL WORK 
FORCE, DISAGGREGATED BY GEOGRAPHIC REGION 



/ 





1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1971 


1979 


1979* 


1980 


WDRX FORCE * .* 


















HEW EHXW© 


6,321 


6,163 


6,038 


6,419 


6,652 


6,861 


6,856 


6,749 


KTDOLE ATLANTIC 


17,203 


17,274 


17,919 


18,002 


18,361 


18,369 


18,407 


18,520 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


20,487 


20,227 


20,614 


20,906 


21,375 


21,717 ' 


21, BOB 


21,898 


VCST NORTH CENTRAL * 


8,173 


8,337 


8,821 


9,091 


9,280 


9,624 


3,522 


S,389 


SCUTH ATLAOTIOH^ 
EAST SOUTH CeM& 


15,879 


16,224 


16,942 


17,132 


17,517 


17,887 


18,710 


19,142 


6,645 


6,635 


6,740 


6,683 


6,737 


6,827 


7,032 


7,189 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


9,930 


10,392 


10,152 


10,869 


11,233 


11,369 


H,t25 


12,312 


MXT7IAXH 


4,652 


4,852 


5,276 


5,118 


5,358 


5,725 


6,011 


6,072 


PACIFIC 


14,311 


3.4,338 


14,645 


15,443 


15,849 


16,270 


16,812 


17,077 



HORX FORCE SHARE 



NEW ENGLAND ^ 


6.1 


5.9 


5.6 


5.9 


5.9 


6.0 


5.9 


5.7 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


16.6 


16.5 


16.7 


16.4 


16.3 


16.0 


15.7 


15.6 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


19.8 


19.4 


19.2 


19.1 


19.0 


18.9* 


18.6 


18.5 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


7.9 


8.0 


8.2 


8.3 


8.3 


8.4 


8.1 


7.9 


SOOTH ATLANTIC 


15.3 


15.5 


15.1 


15.6 4 


15.6 


15.6 


16.0 


16.2 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


6.4 


6.4 


6,3 


6.1 


6.0 


6.0 


6.0 


6.1 


WEST SOUTH CfNTFAL 


9.6 




9.5 


9.9 


10.0 


9.9 


10.1 


10.4 


FOUNTAIN 


4.5 




4.9 


4.7 


4.1 


5.0 


5.1 


5.1 


PACIFIC 


13.8 


13.7 


13.7 


14.1 


14.1 


14.2 


14.4 


14.4 



CNEmOYFD 



NEW EtCLANO 


1,209 


i,f6o 


1,170 


1,126 


1,074 


1,006 


£013 
2,927 


1,023 


MIOQLE ATLANTIC 


2,937 


3,663 


3,728 


3,280 


3,014' 


2,902 


,3,285 


EAST NORTH Gp/TRAL 


3,730 


4,2Sj8 


3,874 


3,682 


3, 365 


3,692 


3,732 


4,632 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


1,175 


1,326 


1,315 


1,426 


1,257 . 


1,283 


1,279 


1,494 


SOUTH AfTT ANTIC 


2,836 


3,3/5 


3,192 


2,977 


2,641 


2,656 


2,798 


3,283 


EAST SCtmt CENTRAL 


1,192 


1,440 


1,249 


1,186 


1,033 


1,092 


1,135 


1,441 


WEST SOUTH CR/TRAL 


1,600 


1,151 


1,675 


1,674 


1,616 


1,597 


1,665 


1,973 


MOUNTAIN 




^✓985 


1,040 


-958 


821 


892 


944 


1,101 


PACIFIC 


3,003 


3,078 


3,207 


3,203 


2,947 


- 2,850 


2,976 


.3,176 



UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 

NEW ENGLAND 
KIDDLE ATLANTIC 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
SCUTH ATLANTIC 
EAST SCUTH CENTRAL 
WEST SCUTH CENTRAL 
MOUNTAIN 
PACIFIC 



19.1 


22.7 


19.4 


17.5 


15.7 


14.7 


14.8 


15.2 


17.1 


20.6 


20.8 


18.2 


16.4 


15.8 


15.9 


17.7 


18.2 


21.0 


18.8 


17.6 


15.7 


17.0 


17.1 


21.2 


14.4 


15.9 


14.9 


15.7 


13.5 


13.3 


13.4 


15.9 


17.9 


20.9 


18.8 


n 17.4 


15.1 


,14.8- 


15.0 


17.2 


17.9 


19.3 


18.5 


17.7 


15.3 


16.0 


16.1 


20.0 


16.1 


17,8 


16.5 


15.4 


14.4 


14.0 * 


14.1 


16.0' 


18.4 


20.3 


19.7 


IB. 7 


15.3 


15.6 


15.7 


18.1 


21.0 


21.5- 


21.9 


20.7 


18.6 


17.5 


17.7 


18.6 



SHARE UNEMPLOYED 

MEW ENGLAND 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 
EAST SCUTH CENTRAL 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
MOUNTAIN 
PACIFIC 



6.5 


6.6/ 


5.7 


5.8 


5.9 


, 5.6 
Hf.l 


5.5 


- ,4.8 


15.8 


16./ 


18.2 


16.8 


17.0 


15.8 


15.3 


20.1 


20 A 


18.9 


18.9 


19.0 


20.5 


20.2 


21.6 


6.3 


6.3 


6.4 


7.3 


7.1 


7.1 


6.9 


7.0 


15.3 


16.0 


15.6 


15.2 


14.9 


14.8 


15.2 


15.3 


6.4 


5.9 


6.1 


*.l. 


5.8 


6.1 


6.1 „ 


6.7 


(.6 


8.8 


8.2 


8.6 


9.1 


8.9 


9.0 


9.2 


4.6 


4.7 


5.1 


4.9 


4.6 


5.0 


5.1 


5.1 


16.2 


14.6 


15.7 


16,4 


16.6 


15.9 


16.1 


14.8 



ERLC 



pKEPCKINAffrLY ttf£MPLOVED / 

NEW EfJCLAND 
KIDDLE ATLANTIC 
EAST/NORTH CENTRAL 

r NORTH CENTRAL ^ , 
! ATLANTIC / 
rot' SOUTH CENTRAL 7 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
MOUNTAIN 
PACIFIC 



538 


845 • 


639 


523 


460 


379 


385 , 


455 


1,355 


2,003 


2,141 


1,726 


1,576 


1,396 


1,411 


1,720 


1,527 


2,254 


1,940 


1,803 


1,416 


1,477 


1,496 


2,548 


439 


fc 550 


527 

r,6is 


535 


456 


413 


415* 


680 


1,096 


1,785 


1,378 


1,181 


1,119 


1,181 


1,502 


.471 


648 


616 


581 


454 


460 


480 


739 


601 


139 


706 


681 


715 


651 - 


676 


820 


323 


401 


M51 


374 


* 266 < . 


299 


317 


434 


1,391 


1,617 


1,619 

V 

»„ 


1,510 


1,222 

49 * 


1,082 


1,131 


1,443 
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3MC1PSNCE PREDCKPWnlY UKEMPI13YED 

NEW ENGLAND S.5 

MHJOCJE ATLANTIC • 7.9 

EAST NORTH CENTFAL 7.4. 

VCST NORTH CENTRAL S.4 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 6.9* 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 7.1 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 6.1 
MOUNTAIN • 6.9 

PACIFIC 2^7 



13.7 


10.6 


8.1 


6.9 


.5.5 


11.6 


11.9 


9.6 


8.6 


~7.6 


11. 1 


9.4 


8.6 


6.6 


• 6.8 


6.6 


6.0 


5.9 


4.9 


4.3 


11.0 


9.6 


8.0 


6.9 


6.3 


8 9 :5 


9.1 


8.7 


6."7 


6.7 




. 7.0 


6.3 


6.4 


5.7 


8.3 


V t.5 


7.3 


5.0 


' 5.2 


11.3 


11.1 


9.9 


7.7 


* 6.7 



5.6 


e\ 


7.7 


9.3 


6.9 


11.6 


4.4 


7.2 


6.3 


7.8 


6.8 


10.3 


5.7 


6.7 


5.3 


7.1 


6.7 


8.5 



SHAKS PREDOMINANTLY UNEMPLOYED 



NEW ENGLAND 


7.0. 


7.7 


6.2 


5.7 


KIDDLE ATLANTIC 


17.5 


18*3 


.20.9 


18.9 


CAST NORTH CENTRAL 


19.7 


20.6 


18.9 


1«.7 


VCST NORTH CENTRAL 


5.7 


5.0 


5.1 


5.9 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


14.2 


16.3 


15.8 


15.1 


EAST "SOUTH CENTRAL 


6.1 • 


5.9 


6.0 


6.4 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


7,8 


7.7 


6.9 


7.5 


MOUNTAIN 


4.2 . 


3.7 * 


4.4 


4.1 


PACIFIC 


lfcO ' 


14.8 


15.8 


16.8 


*IIE ^ 




♦ 







5.9 
.20.3 
18.3 
5.9 
15.2 
5.9 
9.2 
3.4 
15.8 



5.2 
19.2 
20.3 
•5.7 
14.0 
6.3 
8.9 
4.1 
14.9 



5.1 
18.8 
20.0 
5.5 
15.8 
6.4 
9.0 
4.2 
15.1 



4.4 

16.6 
24.6 

6.6 
14.5 

7.1, 

1A 

4.2 
14.0 



NEW ENGLAND 
KIDDLE ATLANTIC 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 
EAFT SOUTH CENTRAL 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
MOUNTAIN 

pacific . 



1,414 

3,515 
4,722 
2,443 
4,433 
2,203 
3,155 
1,339 
3,531 



1,849 
4,316 
5,490 
2,636 
4,996 
2,283 
3,430 
1,515 

C 



1,617 


1,583 


1 547 


4,553 


4,349 


4,T51 


5 W 307 


5,438 


5,083 - 


2,^69 


2,921 


2,673 


4 # 91« 


4,863 


4,900 


2,228 ' 


2,232 


2,056 


3,L35 


3,312 


3,221 


1,598 


1,588 


1,423 


3,872 


4,041 


3,606 



1,563 
3,916 
4,930 
2,596 
4,610 
1,964 
3,036 
U502 
3.4',6 



* 1,569 
3,948- 
4,975 
2,575 
4,848 
2,033 
3 f l52 
1,576 
3,593 ' 



1,612 
4,536 
6,071 
. 2,973 
#641 
2,475 
3,652 
1,691 
^,095 



HB INCIDENCE 



NEW ENGLAND 


22.4 


30. 0 


26.8 


24.7 


23.3 


22.8 


KIDDLE ATLANTIC 


20.4 


25.0 


25.4 


24.2 


22.6 


21.3 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


23.0 


27.1 


25.7 


* 26.0 


23.8 


22.7 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


29.9 


31.6 


30.3 


32.1 


28.8 


27.0 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


27.9 


30.8 


29.0 


28.4 


28.0 


25.8 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


33.2 


34.4 


33.0 


33.4 


30.5 


28.8 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


31.8 


33.0 


30.9 


30.5 


28.7 


26.7 


MOUNTAIN 


28.8 


31.2 


30.3 


31'. 0 


26.6 


26.2 


PACIFIC 


24.7 


26.7 


26.4 


26.2 


22.8 


21.2 


ITJE SHARE 






M 









22.9 
21.4 
22.8 
27.0 
25.9 
28.9 
26.7 
26.2 
21.4 



23.9 
24.5 
27.7 
31.7 
29.5 
34.4 
29.7 
27.8 
24.0 



NEW ENGLAND 


5.3 


6.1 


5.4 


5.2 


5.4 • 


5.7 


KIDDLE ATLANTIC 


13.1 


14.2 


15.2 


U.3 


14.5 


14.2 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


17.6 


18.1 


17.8 


17.9 


17.7 


17.9 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


9.1 


8.7 


8.9 


9.6 


9.3 


9.4 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


.16.6 


16.5 


16.4 


16.0 


17.1 


16.7 


1 EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


V 8.2 


7.5 


7,5 


7.4 


7.2 


7.1 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL * 


11.8 


11.3 


10.5 


10.9 


11.2 


11.0 


MOUNTAIN * 


5.0 


5.0 


5.3 


5.2 


. 5.0 


5.4 


PACIFIC 


13.2 


12.6 


13.0 


13.3 


12.6. 


12.5 



5.6 
14.0 
17.6 

9.1* 
17.1 

7.2 
11.2 

5.6 
12.7 



4 

13. 
18. 

9. 
17. 

7. 
11. 

5. 



12.5 



TIE DEFICIT 



NEW ENGLAND 


1,779 


3,140 


2,543 


2,348 


2,392 


2,572 


KIDDLE ATLANTIC 


4,393 


6,722 


7,684 


6,918 


6,672 


7,138 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


6,021 


8,266 


8,120 


8,852 . 


7,801 


8,919 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


3,391 


4,315 


4,547 


5,293 ' 


4,919 


5,339 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


5,308 


7,312 


7,639 


7,249 


7,857* 


8,479 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


2,594 


3,316 


3,297 


3,643 


3,193 


3,608 


WEST SOUTH ^CENTRAL 


4,197 


4,998 


4,728 


5,408 


5,224 


5,699 


MOUNTAIN / 


1,711 


2,111 


2,584 


1 2,881 


2,491 


2,932 


~ PACIFIC 


4,636 


5,913 


6,335 


6,692 


6/093 


6,144 



2,580 2.866 

7,197 9,420 

8,999 13,621 

5,278 7,095 

8,910 11,827 

3,726 5,566 

5,892 7,834 

3,050 3,645 

6,366 q,774 



492 

i 



t 



428 



C-8. (Continued) 



ttt ryyrr rr (1990, $1 
NEK ENGLAND 

kiddle KrLANTIC 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
WEST .NORTH CENTRAL 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 

east south central 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

MOUNTAIN 

P/CXFIC 



.2,972 


4,807 


3,6»2 


3,194 


3,021 


2,920 


2,928 ' 


2,866 


7,34r 


10,291 


11T127 


9,408 


8,427 


8,102 


8,168 


9,420 


10,062 < 


12,655 


U,75l 


12,304 
7\l99 


J, 852 


10,102 . 


10,214 


13,621 


5,666 <v ; 


6,607 


6,514 


6,212 


6,058 


5,991 


JJ)95 


, 8,869 V. 


11,195 


11,061 


9,859 


9,923 


9,623 


10,112 




4,335 


5,077 


4,759 


4,954 


4,020 


4,096 


4,229 


5,566 


7,012 


7,651 


6,846 


7,355 


6,598 


6,468 


6,688 


7,834 


2,859 ' 


3,233 


3,741 


* 3,911 


3,146 


3,328 


3,462 


3,645 


7,747 


9,052 


9,173 


9,101 


7,695 


6,974 


7,226 


8,774 



HE DEFICIT SHAPE 

NEW ENGLAND 
MIDDLE ATLANTI^ 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
VEST NORTH CENTRAL 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL J 
MOUNTAIN 
PACIFIC 



5.2 


6.8 


5.4 


4.8 


5.1 


5.1 


5.0 


l 4.1 


12.9 


14.6 


16.2 


14.0 


14,3 


14.0 


13.8 


13.3 


17.7 


17.9 


17.1 


18.0 


16.7 


17.5 • 


17.3 


, 19.3 


10.0 


9.4 


9.6 


10.-7 


10.5 


. 10.% 
16.7% 


10.2 


10.0 


15.6 


15.9 


16.1 


M.7 


16.8 


17.1 


16.7 


7.6 . 


7.2 


6.9 


7.4 


6.8 


7.1 


7.2 


7.9 


12.3 


10.8' 


10.0 


u.o 


LI. 2 


LI. 2 


11.3 


U.l 


5.0 


4.6 


5.4 


5.8 


5.3 


5.8 


5.9 


5-2 


13.6 


12.8 


13.3 


> 13.6 




.,12.1 


12.2 


12.4 



s 



IIE AVERAGE OEFICTP ' 

NEW ENGLAND 
KIDOLE ATLANTIC^ ,> 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
KU/TMN 
PACIFIC 



1,257 


1,698 


' 1,573 


1,484 


1,546 


1,646 


1,644 




1,250 


1,558 


1,688 


1,591 


1,607 


1,823 


1,823 


2,077 


1,275 


1,505 . 


1,530' 


a!,628 
*1,812 


1,535 


1,809 t 


1,809 


2*243 
2,3*7 


1,388. 


1,637 


1,703 


1,840 


2,056 


2,050 


1,197' 


1,464 


J, 554 


1,491 


1,601 


1,839 


1,838 


2,096 


1,177 


1,453 


1,476 


1,632 ' 


1,548 


.1,837 


1,832 


2,244 


1,330 


^ 457 


1,508 


1,633 


1,622 


1,877^> 


1,869 


2,145 


1,278 


1,394 


U617 <jf 


1,814 


1,751 


1,952 


1,936 


2,156 


1,313 


1,544 


1,636 


1,656 


1,689 


1,778 


1,772 


2,143 



112 AVERKZ DEFICIT (1980 $) 






















NEK ENGLAND ' 


2,100 


2 


600 


2 


,278 


2,018 


1,953 


1,868 


1,866 


,1,777. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


2,089 


2 


385 


2*444 


2,164 


2,030 


2,069 


2,069 


J 2,077 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


2,131 


2 


304 


2 


215 


2,214 


1,939 


2,053 


2,053 


2,243 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


2,319 


2 


506 


2 


466 


2,464 


2,324 


2,334 


2,327 


2,387 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


2,000 


♦ 1 


464 


2 


250 


2,028 


2,025 


2,087 


2,086 


2,096 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


* 1,967 


2 


225 


2 


137 


2,220* 


1,955 


2,085 


2,079 


2,249 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


2,222 


2 


231 v 


2, 


184 


2,221 


2,049 


2,130 


2,121 


2,145 


MOUNTAIN 


2,136 


2, 


134 


2 


341 


2,470 


2,212 


2,216 


2,197 


2,156 


PACIFIC 

» 


2,194 


2, 


364 


2, 


369 


2,252 


2,133 


2,018 


2,011 


2,143 



/ 



NEW ENGLAND 


549 


741 


612 


648 


720 


642 


645 


718 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


1,449 


1,744 


1,866 


1,784 


" 1,644 


1,801 


1,812 


• 1,983 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


1,778 


2,229 


2,087 


2,055 


2,007 


2,008 


2,032 


2,521 


VEST NORTH CENTRAL 


1,047 


1,052 


1,124 


J, 360 


1,138 


1,110 


1,102 


1,245 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


2; 112 


2,486 


2,431 


2,Z75 


2,343 


2,327 


2,462 ' 


2,733 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


1,126 


J, 139 . 


1,077 


1,126 \ 


v 1,049 


1,039 


1,079 


1,307 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


1,588 


1,712 


1,583 


1,591 } 


\ 1,642 


1,600 


1,654 


1,825 


MOUNTAIN 


588 


724 


682 


, 736 


688 


659 


689 


817 


PACIFIC 


1,771 


1,940 


1,940 


1,919 


1,788 


1,728 


1,805 


1/960 



rrg INCIDENCE 

NEW ENGLAND 
KIDDLE ATLANTIC 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
^?#WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
MOUNTAIN 
PACITIC 



ERLC 

hniimiimrrriTiaa 



8.7 


12.0 


10. 1 


10.1 


10.8 


9.4 


9.4 


10.6 


8.4 


10.1 


10.4 


9.9 


9.0 


9.8 


9. -8 


10.7 


8.7 


11.0 


10.1 \ 


9.8 


9.4 


9.2 


9.3 


11.5 


12.8 


12.6 


12.7 \ 


15,0 


12.3 


11,5 


11.6 


13.3 


13.2 


15.3 


14.3 


13.3 


13.4 


13.0 


13.2 


14.3 


16.9 


17.2 


16,0 


16.8 


15,6 


15.2 


15,3 


18.2 


16.0 


16.5 


15.6 


14.6 


14.6 


14.1 


14.0 


14.8 


12.6 


14.9 


12.9 


14.4 


12.8 


11.5 


11.5 


♦ 13.5 


12.4 


13.5 


13,2 


12.4 


11.3 


10,6 


10.7 


11.5 



4 9 j 



429 



Table C-8. * (Continued) 



*m gag 

NEW DfcUWD 

kzzxu atlantic 
east north central 
vest north central 
south Atlantic 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
VEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
MOUNTAIN 
PACOTC 



irg deficit 

NEW ENGLAND 
HUXXE, ATLANTIC 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
NEST NORTH CENTRAL 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
- WEST, SOUTH CENTRAL 
HOUNTAIlf- 

pAcmc 



4.6 

12.1 
14.1 

8.7 
17.6 

9.4 
13.2 

4.9 
14.7 



S.4 
12. 7 
16.2 

7.6 
16.1 

1.3 
12.4 

5.3 
14.1 



8.4 
16.1 

8.0 
U.8 

5.1 
14.5 



4.8 


5.5 


5,0 


13.2 


12.6 


13.9 


15.2 


15.4 


15.5 


10.1 


8.7 


- 8:6 


16.9 


18,0 


18,0 


8.3 


8.1 


8.0 


U.8 


12.6 


12.3 


5.5 


5.3 


5.1 


14.2 


13.7 


13.4 



895 


1,335 


1,177 


1,282 


2,502 


3,444 


3,852 


3,856 


3,093 


4,172 


4,214 


4,342 


1,533 . 


1,766 


1,926 


2,478 


3,347 


4,353 


4,463 


4,439 


* 1,862 


2,126 


1,985 


2,318 


2,653 


2,961 


\2,967 
1,216 


3,004 


892 


1,200 


1,309 


2,954 


3,567 


3,655 


3,873 



Uses 

3,762 
4,447 
2,268 
5,034 
2,330 
3,347 
1,3$ 
3,710 



4.9 
13.6 
15,3 

8.3 
18.5 

8.1 
12.5 

5.2 
13.6 



4.8 

13. r 

16.7 
8.2 

18.1 
8.6 

12.1 
5.4 

13.0 



£,472 


1,477 


1,805 


4,595 


V629 


5,521 


5,054 


5,139 


7,352 


2,395 


2,377 


3,297 


5,31,8 


5,638 


7,282 


2,573 


2,670 


3,534 


'3,851 ' 


3/950 


•5,051 


1,469/ 


1,527 


2,001 


4,073 


4,249 


5,155 



UT DETICTT (1980 j ) 
I 

NEW ENGLAND ^ 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

west south central 
mountain 

PACIFTC 



1,496 
4,181 
5,168 
2,562 
5,592 
3,111 
4,433 
1,440 
4,936 



2,043 
5,273 
6,388 
2,703 
6,665 
3,255 
4,534 
1,838 
5,461 



1,704 

6,102 
2,789 
6,462 
Z>874 
4,296 
1,761 
5,293 



1,744 
5,244 

5,905 
3,370 
6,037 
3,152 
4,086 
1,781 
5,268 



1,877 
4,751 
5,616 
2,864 
6,360 
2,942 
4,227 
1/752 
4>^6 



1,671 


1,676 


1,805 


5,216 


5,254 


5,521 


5,737 


5,833 


7,352 


2,718 


2,698 


3,297 


6,036 


6,399 


7,282 


2,921 


3,080 


3,534 


4,371 


4,484 


5,051 


1,668 


1,733 


2,001 


4,623 


4,823 


5,155 



ire ancrr share 



f> 1 



NEK ENGLAND 
KBXXZ ATLANTIC 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
VEST NORTH CENTRAL 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
VEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
MOUNTAIN 
'AdFIC 



4.5 


5.4 


4* 


4.8 


5.4 


12.7 


* 13<» 


15.1 


14.3 * 


13.5 


15.7 


16.7 


. 16.6 


16.1 


16.0 


7.8 


» 7.1 


7.6 


9.2. 


6.2 


17.X3L 


17.5 


17.5 


16.5 


18.1 


9.5 


8.5 


7.8 


8.6 


8.4 


13.5 


U.9 


11.7 


11.2 


12.1 


4.4 


4.8 


4.8 


4.9 


5.0 


\15.0 


14.3 


14.4 


14.4 


> 13.4 



4.8 
14.9 
16.4 

8.4 
.12.5 

4.8 
13.2 



4.7 
14.6 
16.2 

7.5 
17.8 

8.4 
12.5 

4.8 
13.4 



4.4 

13.5 
17.9 

8.0 
17.8 

8.6 
12.3 

4.9 
12.6 



1TZ AVERAGE DEFICIT 

NEW ENGLAND 
KH3CU ATLANTIC 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
VEST NORTH CENTRAL 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
MOUNTAIN 
PACiriC 



1,631 

1,727 

1,739 

1,464 

1,585 

1,654' 

1,670 ' 

1,467 

1,668 



1,800 

1,975 
1,871 
1,679 
1,751 
1,866 
1,730 
1,658 
1,839 




2,064 
2,288 
2,215 
1,992 
2,149 
2,220 
2,038 
2,017 
2,075 



2,292, 

?,551 

2,517 

2,157 

2,285 

2,477 

2,407 

2,231 

2,357 



2,289 
2,554 
2,S29 
2,158 
2,290 
2,475 
2,388 
2,215 
2,355 



2,513 
2,784 
2,916 
2,648 
2,665 
2,704 
2,767 
2,450 
2,630 
> 



r 



, JTZ AVERAGE DEFICIT (1980 $) 



new england 
middle atlantic 
east north central 
west north central 
south atlantic 
east south central 
vest south central 
mountain 
pacitic 



2,725 
2,886 
2,906 
2,446 
2,649 
2,764 
2,791 
2,451 
2,787 



2,756 
3,024 
2,865 
1,571 
2,681 
2,857 
2,649 
2,538 
2,816 



2,787 
2,990 
2,924 
2,480 
2,659 
2,669 
2,714 
2,582 
2,728 



2,690 
2,940 
2,874 
2,478 
2,653 
2,800 
2,569 
2,418 
2,744 



2,607 
2,890 
2,798 
2,576 
2,714 
2,804 
2,574 
2,547 
2,621 



2,601 

2,895 

2,857. 

2,448 

2,593 

2,811 

2,732 

2,532 

2,675 



2,598 
2,899 
2,870 
2,449 
2,599 
2,809 
2,710 
2,514 
2,673 



2,513 
2,784 
2,916 
2,648 
2,665 
2,704 
2,767 
2,450 
2,630 



9 

ERLC 



494 



430 



Table (Continued) 



m 



ND# ENGLAND 
t HH3QLE ATLANTIC 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
WEST NORTH CO/TEAL 
SOOTH ATLANTIC 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
KXNTAEH 
PACIFIC 



237 
691 
871 
475 
1,241 
683 
998 
305 
843 



340 

"T7C60 
S04 

1,471 
662 

1,004 
414 
9L77 



286 


303 


, 369 


m 


826 


808 


* 84* 


883 


1,008 


1,015 


96ir 


- 991 


, 577 


663 


573 


S3S 


1,408 


1,219 


1,375 


1,276 


6?* 


698 


626 


575 


v 983 
X 380 


930 


900 


976 


389 


- 400 


370 


941 


972 


'960 


953 

% 



294 
891 

1,007 
S22 

1,345 
602 

1,008 
383 
993 



345 

956 
1,378 

6S8 
1,644 

833 
1,123 

473 
1,055 



ITT INCIDENCE* 



new englajc 
middle atlantic 

EAST' NORTH CENTRAL 
VEST NORTH CENTRAL 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
MOUNTAIN 

pacific' 



3.8 
4.0 
4.3 
5.8 
7.8 
10.3 
10.1 
6.6 
5.9 



5.5 
4.8 
5.2 
6.0 
9.1 
10.0 
9.7 
8.5 
6.8 



4.7 
4.6 
4.9 
6.5 
8.3 
9.3 
9.7 
7.2 
6.4 



4.7 
4.5 
4.9 
7.3 
7.1 
10.5 
8.6 
7.6 
6.3 



5.6 
4.6 
4.5 
6.2 
7.8 
9.3 
8.0 
7.5 
6.1 



4.3 


4.3 


5.1 


4.* 


4.8 


5.2 




4.6 


6.3 




5.6 


7.0 




7.2 


8.6 




3.6 


11.6 


8.6 


8.5 


9.1 


6.5 


6.4 


7,8 


5.9 


5.9 


v 6 J 2 



IFI SHARE 



NEW ENGLAND 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
MOUNTAIN 
PACIFIC 



3.7 


4.7 


^4.1 


4.3 


5.3 


10.9 x 


y 11.3 


11.7 


11-5 


12,1 


13.7 


\ u 4 


14.3 


14. 5 


13.7 


7.5 




8.2 


9.5 


8.2 


19.6 


' 20./3 


' 20.0 


17.4 


19.6 


10.8 


9/1 


8.9 


10.0 


s;9 


15.7 


1J.8 


14.0 


13.3 


12.8 


4.8 


t.7 


S.4 


"5.6 


V 


13.3 




13.4 


1>.9 


13.7 



12:9 

14. 5 
7.8 
18.6 
8.4 
14.2 
.4 
3.9 



4.2 
12.6 
14.3 

7.5 
19.1 

8.5 
14.3 

5».4 
14.1 



IFI DfcFlClT 

NEW EHXAtO 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
WEST SOUTH CZNTRAL 
MOUNTAIN / 
PACIFIC v 



28S 


360 


350 


813 


1,159 


* 1455 


984 " 


1,3*« 


W 1,389 


S36 


642 


741 


1,511 


1,952 


1,881 


847 


9,377 


901 


1,300 


1,400 


1,455 


376 


535 


513 


1,061 


1,219 


1^187 



387 
1,230 
1,463 
1,036 
1,892 
1,024 
1,401 

549 
1,374 



498 
1,191 
1,495 
921 
2,269 
1,079 
1,444 
658 
1,471 



468 
1,599 
1,880 

866 
2,293 
1,164 
1,931 

684 
1,614 



456 
1,613 
1,907 

863 
2,415 
1,214 
1,982 

705 
1,670 



IFI DEFICIT (1980 S) 



"NEW ENGLAND 
MEDDLE ATLANTIC 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
WEST SOUTH CENTRALv 
MOUNTAIN f> 
PACIFIC 



476 


551 


507 


527 


629 


531 


1,358 


1,775 


1,672 


1,673 


1,504 


1,815 


1,644 


2,043 


2, on 


1,990 


1,888 


2,134 


896 


983 


1,074 


1,410 


1,164 


983 


2,524 


W«8 
1,436 


2,724 


2,573 


2,866 


2,603 


1,416 


1,304 


1,393 


1,363 " 


1,321 


2,172 


2,143 


2,107 


1,905 


4, 824 


2,191 


629 


819 


743 


746 


831 


776 


1,773 


1,866 


1,719 


1,869 


1,858 


1,832 



517 
1,831 
2,164 

980 
2,741 
1,378 
2,250 

800 
1,895 



619 
1,966 
2,794 
1,402 
3,381 
1,763 
m 2,521 
953 
. 2,653 



IFI DO'ICIT SHARE 



NEW ENGLAND 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
MOUNTAIN 
PACIFIC 



3.7 
10.5 
12.8 

7.0 
19.6 
11.0 
16.9 

4.9 
13.8 



3.8 
12.2 
14.0 

6.7 
20.5 

9.8 
14.7 

5.6 
12.8 



3.7 


3.7 


4.5 


3.7 


3.6 


3-5 




12.1 


11-9 


10.8 




12.6 


11.3 




14.5 


14.1 


13.6 




14.9 


16.0 




**m 

19.7 


10.0 


8.4 




6.7 „ 


8.0 




18J 


20.6 




18.8 


19.4 




9.4 


9.9 


9.8 




9.5 


10. 1 




15.2 


13. 5 


13.1 


15. 4* 


15.5 


14.4 




■I* 


5.3 


6.0 


5.5 


' 5.5 


5.5 




13.3 


13.3 


12.9 


13.0 


11.8 





9 

ERIC 



4VH 



i 



Table-C-8. (Continued) , 



431 



in average deficit 














new ENGLAND 


1,200 


1,051 


1,225 


1,271 


1,349 


1,595 


KIDDLE ATLANTIC 


1,176 


1,413 


1,397 


1,521 


1,404 


1,811 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


1,129 


1,259 


1,377 


1,442 


1,558 


1,897 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


1,128 


1,273 


1,286 


1,563 


/ 1,608 


1,617 


SOOTH ATLANTIC 


1,217 


1,327 


1,336 


1,552 


1,650 


1,797 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


1,241 


1,417 


1,443 


1,466 


♦ 1,726 


2,024 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


1,302 


1,394 * 


1,480 


1,506 


1,603 


X,978 


MOUNTAIN 


1,232 


1,292 


1,350 


1,410 


1,645 


1?849 


pacific 


1,258 


1,247 


1,262 


1,413 


1,532 


1,*95 



1,546 
1,111 
1,894 

1,622 
1,795 
2,017 
1,966 
1,842 
1,682 



1,794 
2,057 
2,028 
2,130 
2,057 
2,U7 
2,445 
2,014 
1,945 



in AVERAGE DEFICIT (1980 $) 

NEW ENGLAND 
KIDDLE ATLA NTIC 
,EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
VEST NORTH CENTRAL 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
MOUNTAIN 
PACIFIC 



r 



I IE IN IFE 



2,005 
1,965 
1,887 
1,185 
2,034 
2,074 
2,176 
2,059 
2,102 



1,620 
2,163 
1,928 
1,949 
2,032 
2,169 
1.134 
yT,978 
1,909 



1,774 
2,023 
1,994 
1,862 
1,935 
2,089 
2,143 
' 1,955 
1,827 



1,738 
2,069 
1,961 
2,126 
2,111 
1,994 
2,048 
1,918 
,1,922 



NEW ENGLAND 






26.0 


30.8 


28.4 


30.0 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 






27.8 


29.3 


29.2 


29.3 


* EAST NORTH CENTRAL 






25.6 


29.^ 


28.4 


28.1 


VEST NORTH CENTRAL* 






•30.0 


31.0 


30.8 


34.0 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 






34.1 


37.7 


37.6 


34.3 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 






38.3 


39.9 


35.9 


39.4 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 






37.3 


37.2 


36.8 


35.3 


MOUNTAIN % 






38.7 


35.8 


31.7 


34.7 


, PACIFIC 






335 A 


36.0 


36.2 


34.0 



1,704 
i,773 
1,968 
2,031 
2,084 
2,180 
2,024 
2,078 
1,935 



31.5 

U 

37.5 
37.5 
35.2 
33.2 



1,810 
2, OSS 
2,153 
1,835 
2,040 
2,297 
2,245 
2,099 
1,924 



27.7 
30.7 
29.2 
30.0 
35.6 
36.9 
17.0 
30.0 
31.6 



1,757 
2,055 
2,150 
1,841 
2,037 
2,289 
2.231 
2,091 
1,909 



27.5 
30.6 
29.3 
29.9 
35.7 
36.9 
36.8 
29i8 
31T6 



1,794 
2,057 
2,028 
2,130 
2,057 
2,117 
2,445 
2,014 
1.94^ 



30.9 
32.9 
32.3 
37.4 
37.5 
41.3 
37.1 
36.5 
33.9 



GfatNnte SUPPTJEfENtATION 


4 












f 




RATE - TOTAL 






f 










V 


NEW ENGLAkD 


56.7 


S4.1 


53.3 


53.3 


48.7 


54.4 


i 

54.4 


S2.0 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC * 


52. i 


S3.0 


55.7 


54.7 


48.4 


51.0 


50.8 


Sl.t 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL ■ 


S1.0 


52.5 


51.7 


50.6 


52.2 


50.6 


50.4 


45.4 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


S4.6 


S2.1 


48.7 


51.2 


49.7 


51.8 


51.7 


47.2 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


41.2 


40.9 


42.1 


46.4 


41.3 


45.2 


45.4 


39.8 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


. . 39.3 


41.9 


42.0 


38.0 


40.4 


44.6 


44.2 


36.3 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


37.2 


41.3 


37.9 


41.5 


45.2 


39.0 


f&?9.1 


38. 5 


MOUNTAIN 


48.0 


* 42.1 


44.2 


47.2 


41.J 


43.9 


^44.5 ' 


42.1 


PACIFIC 


S2 f 


49.6 


SI. 5 


49.3 


46.3 


44.9 


* 45.0 


46.2 



# EARNINGS SUPFlAlENTATION 
RATE - TRANSFERS 



NEW ENGLAND 


35.5 


39.2 


35.7 


35.6 


27.0 


28.6 


28.1 


26.8 


KIDDLE ATLANTIC 


31.5 


36.3 


37.7 


35.6 


28.5 


31.5 


31.3 


28.2 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


31.0 


37.1 


32.8 ' 


30.9 


30.9 


28.8 


28.S 


27.2 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


32.4 


>33.5 


27.7 


29.1 


25.3 


26*1 


26-. 0 


23.5 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


m 25.4 


26.4 


27.1 


29.4 


22.7 


23.7 


2T.7 


23:4 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


27.0 


29.6 


29.3 


26.2 


25.3 


28.6 


28.3 


21.3 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


24.4 


2S.9 


22.8 


26.3 


26.6 


21.2 


21.2 


22,6 


MOUNTAIN 


24.8 


25.2 . 


27.1 


28.9 


20.0 


19.8 


20.2 


18.8, 


.pacifd: 


30.8 


28.7 


29.3 


' 28.4 


26.0 


22.5 


22.7 


24.5 



9 

ERIC 



496 



' J 



432 



Table C-9, SUMMARY SEVERE HARDSHIP MEASURES, 1974 THROUGH 1980, FOR TOTAL WORK 
1 FORCE, DISAGGREGATED BY AREA OF RESIDENCE 



INSIDE SMSA 71,365 71,t52 1 73,002 74,293 77,332 79,060 80,692 81,214- 

SMSA 1 MILLION + 40,770 41,054 41,950' 43,052 44,151 45,271 46,103 46,669 

CB/TRAB CITY 15,991 15,509 15,607 15,913 16,201 16,253 16,592 16 677 

BALANCE^ 24,772 25,545 26,342 27,070 27,949 - 29,018 29,510 29 992 

SMSA - LESS TW$N 1 KELLICN 30,594 30,798 31,052 31,190 33,174 33,789 34,590 34 545 

CENTRAL OtV — » 14,245 14,543 14,419 14,379 15,732 15,555 15,905 15 681 

BALANCE 16,356 16,255 16,633 16,811 17,943 18,234 18,684 18,864 

OUTSIDE SMSA ' 4 32^36 32,590 34,166 35,421 35,031 35,588 36,291 37,134 



SHAPE WORK POSCE 



ins me sksa 

SMSA 1 MILLION ♦ 
CENTRAL CITY 
BALANCE 
SfGA LESS 1 KTLLICN 

^ CENTRAL cm 
BALANCE 
OUTSIDE SMSA 



68.9 


60.8 


68.1 


67.7 


68. .8 


69.0 


69.0 


39.4 


39.3 


39.2 


39.2 


39.3 


39.5 


39.4 


15.4 


14.8 


14.6 


14.6 


14.4 


14.2 


14.2 


23.9 


24.5 


24.6 


24.7 


24.9 


25.3 


25.2^ 


29.5 


29.5 


29.0 


28.4 


^29.5 


29.5 


29.6 


13.7 


13.9 


13.5 


13.1 


*ti.6 


13.6 


13. 6" 


15.8 


15.6 


15.5 


15.3 


lt.O 


15. 9T 


16.0 


31.1 


31.2 


31.5 - 


32.3 


31.2 


31.0 


31.0 



68.6 
39.4 



14, 
25, 
29. 
13. 
15. 
31. 



UNFMPTOYED _ 

INSIDE SMSA 

SMSA 1 KILUCN + 
CENTRAL CITY 
BALANCE ' 

sca less than 1 kellicn 
Central city 

BAIATR 
CUTS IDG SMSA 



UNEMPLOYMENT INCIDENCE 



L 



12,942 


14,529 


14,081 


13,369 


12,305 


' 12,391 


12,732 


14,292 




7,512 


8,233 . 


8,111 


7,671 


7,011 


6,970 


7,149 


8,002 




3,337 


3,438 


3,370 


3,245 


3,072 


2,903 


2,983 


3,302 




4,176 


4,794 


4,740 


> 4,425 


3,938 


4,067 


4,16? 


4,700 




5,429 


6,295 


5,971 


5,699 


5,295 * 


5,421 


5,564 


6,291 




2,648 


3,204 


2,909 


2,820 


2^82 


2,713 


2,79J 


3,015 


i 


2,7$l 


3,093 


3,061 


2,879 




2,7JQ 


2,791 


3,275 




5,595 


• 6,57$ / 


• 6, 366 


6,143 1 


5,413 


5,979 


5,735 


7,117 





INSIDE SMSA S 


18.1 


20.2 


19.3 


- 18.0 


SMSA 1 HXLLICN + 


18.4 


20.1 


19.3 


17.8 


CENTRAL CITY 


20t9 


22.2 


21.6 


20.3 


BALANCE r 


16.9 


18.8 


C 18.0 


16.3 


SMSA LESS TKrtT 1 MILLION 


17.7 


20.4 


19.2 


is:3 


CENTRAL CITY 


18.6 


22.0 


20.2 


19.6 


^ BALANCE 


17.0 


19.0 


J8.4- 


17-1 


OUTSIDE SMSA 


17.4 


20.2 


18.6 


17.3 



15.9 


15.7 


15.8 


15.6 


15.9 


15.4 


15.5 


17.1 


19.0 


<17.9 


18.0 


'.19.8 


14.1 


14.0 


14.1 


15.7 


16.0 • 


16.0 


16.1 


18. 2* 


17.0 


17.4 


17.6 


19.2 


15.1 


14.9 


14.9 


17.4 


^5.5 


15.7 


15.8 


19.2 



CNEMPLOVMQ/r SHARE 

Aide smsa 
smsa 1 million + 

CENTRAL CITY 
BALANCE 
SMSA LESS .THAN 1 KELLICN 
CENTRAL CITY 
BALANCE 
CUTS IDE SMSA 

5 • 









V 










69.8 


68.8 


68.9 


68.5 


69.4 


69.0 


68.9 


66.8 


40.5 


39.0 


39.7 


39.3 


.39.5 


38.8 


38.7 


37.4 


18.0 


16.3 


16.5 


16.6 


17.3 


16.2 


16.2 


15.4 


22.5 


22.7 


23.2 


22.7 


22.2 


22.6 


22.6 , 


22.0 


29.3 


29.8 


29.2 


29.2 


29.9 


30.2 


30.2 


29.4 


14.3 


15.2 


" 14.2 


14.5 


14.6 


15.1 


15.1 


14.1 


15.0 


14.7 


15.0 


14.8 


, 15.3 


15.1 


15.1 


15.3 


30.2 


31.2 


31.1 


31.5 


30.6 


31.0 


31.1 S 


33.3 




PKEDCMniWTLY UNEMPLOYED 

INSIDE SMSA 
SMSA 1 MILLION * 
CENTRAL- CITY 
I BALANCE 

SMSA LESS THAN 1 MILLION 
CENTRAL CITY 
BALANCE 
OUTSIDE LMSA 



A 



5,400 


7,601 


7,141 


6,266 


5,379 


4,957 


5,097 


6?882 


3,208 


4,399 


4,130 


3,671 


3,071 


2,874 


2,959 


3,894 


1,5^5 


1,995 


1,839 


1,706 


1,497 


1,368 


1,410 


1,791 


4*653 


2,404 


2,28? 


1,966 


1,572 - 


£,506 


1,549 . 


. 2„103 


2,192 


3,200. 


3,020 


2,594 " 


2,309 


2,083 


2,138 


2,989 


f,107 


1,643 


1,498 


' 1,333 


1,120 


1,112 


1,137 


1,525 


1,086 


1,558 


1,522 


1,261 


1,189 


971 


1,001 


1,463 


2,340 


3,339 


3,106 


2,865 . 


2,371 


2,319 


2,394 


3,465 












V. 







Table C-9. 



I- 

(Continued) 



PCIPOCg rfgXKTKANTLY 



1NBUUB SKA 

SMSA 1 MILLION «• 
CENTRAL CITY 
BALANCE / 
SMSA LESS THAN 1 MILLION; 
CENTRAL CTIY 
BALANCE 
OUTSIDE SMSA 



A 



SHARE OF PFFTTMTyfcAjn* 
UNEMPLOYED 



7.6 

7.9 
9.7 
6.7 
7.2 
7.8 
(.6 
7.3 



10.6 
.10.7 
12.9 

9.4 
10.4 
U.3 

9.6 
10.2* 



9.1 
9.1 

U.8 
1.7 
9.7 

10.4 
9.2 
9.1 



8.4 
1.5 

10.7 
7.3 
1.3 
9.3 
7.5 
1.1 



( 



7.0 
7.0 
9.2 
•5.6 
7.0 
7.4 
6.6 
6.1 



6.3 
6.3 
8.4 
5.2 
6.2 
7.1 
5.3 
6.5 



6* 3 
9.5 
5.2 
6.2 
7.1 
5.4 
6.6 



8.5 
8.3 
10.7 
7.0 
8.7 
9.7 
?.8 
9.3 



INSIDE SMSA 

SMSA 1 MILLION + 
CENTRAL GCTY 
BALANCE 
SMSA LESS THAN 1 
CENTRAL CITY 
BALANCE 
CUTS IDE SMSA 



KHUCN 



69.8 


69.5 


69.7 


68.6 


41.4 


40.2 


40.3 


40.2 


20.1 


18.2 


17.9 


18.7 


21.4 


22.0 


22.3 


21.5 


28.3 


29.2 


29.4 


28.4 


14.3 


15.0 , 
14 .2 \ 


• 14.W 


K.6 


14.0 


14.8 


13.8 


30.2 


30.5 S 


v 30.3 


.31.4 



69.4 
« 39.6 
19.3 
20.3 
29.0 
14.5 
15.3 
30.6 



68.1 
39.5 
18.8 
20.7 
28.6 
-15.3 
13.3 
31.9 



68.0 
39.5 
18:8 
20.7 
28.5 
15.2 
13.4 
32.0 



66.5 

37.6 

17.3 

20.3 

28~^\ 

14.7 

14,1 

33.5 



HE. 

INSIDE SMSA 
' SMSA 1 MILLION + 
CENTRAL\CITY 
BALANCE ) 
SMSA LESS THAN 1 MILLION 
CENTRAL CITY 
BALANCE 
OUTSIDE SMSA 



tf,199 


18,628 


i 18,271 
9,752 


8,535 


9,937 


3,652 


3,977 


3,858 


4,88> 


5,960 


5,894 


7,664 


8,691 


8,519 


3,638 


4,265* 


4,105 


4,026 


4,427 


4,414 


10,557 


11,717 * 


11,622 



18^295 
97&W 
3,974 
5,884 
8,437 
4,058 
4,378 

12,030 



17,618 
9,270 
3,721 
5,549 
8,346 
3,994 
4,354 

U,042 



16,958 
8,898 
3,571 
5,327 
8,059 
3,886 
4,174 

10,618 



17,389 
9,124 
3,679 
5,443 
8,267 
.3,974 
4,293 
880 



X 4 ' 



1 

19,945 
10,515 
4,196 
6,319 
9,430 
4,395 
5,034 
12,802 



ns 



INL'IL&JCE 



DC IDE SMSA m 


22.7 


25.8 


25.0 4 


24.6 ' 


22.8 


21.4 


21.5 


SMSA 1 MILLION + 


20.9 


24.2 


23.2 


22.9 


21.0 


19.7 


* 19.8 


CENTRAL CITY 


22.8 


25.6 


24.7 


24.9 


23.0 


22.0 


22.2 


BALANCE 


19.7 


23.3 • 


22.4 


il.T 


19.9 


18.4 


18.4 


SMSA LESS THAN 1 MILLION 


25.0 


28.2-X^ 


27.4 


27.0 


25.2 


23.9 


23.9 


CENTRAL CITY 


2S.5 


29.T 


'28.5 


28.2 


26.2 


25.0 


25.0 


BALANCE 


.24.6 


27.2 


26.5 , 


26.0 


24.3 


22.9 


23.0 


OUTSIDE SMSA 


32.7 


36.0 


34.0 


34.0 


3i:5 


29.8 


30.0 



24.6 
22.5 
25.2 
21.1 
27.3 
28.0 
26.7 
34.5 



HE SHARE 

*r 

'INSIDE SMSA 

SMSA 1 MILLION + 
CENTRAL CITY 
BALANCE 
SMSA LESS THAN 1 MILLION 
CENTRAL CITY 
BALANCE 
OUTSIDE SMSA 



V 

, 60.5 


v.,. 


61.1 


60.3 


61.5 * 


61.5 


* 31.9 


32.7 


32.6 


32.5 


32.3 


32.3 


13.6 


13.1 


12 .9 


13.1 


13.0 


13.0 


18.3 


19,6 


19.7 


19.4 


19.4 


19.3 


28.6 


28.6 


28.5 


27.8 


- 29.1 


29.2 


13*. 6 


14.1 


13.7 


13.4 


13.9 


14.1 


15.0 


14.6 


14.8 


14.4 


15.2 


15.1 


39.5 


. 38.6 - 


38.9 


39.7 


38.5 


38.5 



61.5- 

32.3 

13.0 

19.3 

29.J2 

14.1 

15.2 

38.5 



60.9 
32.1 
12.8 
19.3 
28.8 
13.4 
15.3 
39.1 



IIE DEFICIT 



INSIDE SMSA * 
SMSA 1 MILLION f 
CENTRAL CITY 
BALANCE * 
SMSA LESS THAN 1 MILLION 

CENTRAL CITY 
• BALANCE 
CUTS IDC SMSA 



19,375 


27,248 


28; 141 


27,515 


26,497 


28,806 


29,500 


10,315 


14,766 


14,801 


15,162 


13,751 


15,033 


15,456 


4.723 


6,574 


6,317 


6,613 


5,94,6 


6,541 * 


6,772 


5/592 


8,192 


8,484 


8,550 


7,805 


» 8,493 


8,684 


9,060 


' 12,482 


13,340 


12,353 


12,745 " 


13,772 


14,044 


.4,156 


6,124 


6,645 


6,096 


6,109 


6,522 


6,633 


4,904 


6,359 


6,695 * 


6,257 


6,636 


7,250 


7,411 


14,654 


18,844 


19,326 


21,769 


20,135 


22,024 


22,498 



40,763 
20,896 

8,982 
11,914 
19,867 

9,199 
10,668 
29,885 




43b 



4 
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Table C-9. (Conti 

/ 


nued ) 


* 




* 




• 


— — — 














* 






HE OulUT (1990 5/ 7 


















DC IDC SMSA sj 


32 


,376 


41,717 


40,741 


37*420 


33,465 


32,694 


33,482 


SMSA 1 MILLION + 


17 


,237 


.22,607 


21,432 


20,621 


17,366 


17,063 


• 17,542 


central cm 


7 


893 


10,065 


9,355 


*,?93 


7,510 


7,424 


7,686 


BALANCE 


9 


344 


12.542 j 


12,285 


U,627 


9,858 


9,639 


. 9,856 


SMSA LESS THAN/ 1 KXLLICN 

central art 


05 


139 




19,316 


16,799' 


16,0*97 


I5,fol 


15,940 




944 




9,622 


8,290 


7,716 


7,403 


7,529 


BALANCE 


t 


195 


9,735 


9,694 


S>509 


8,381 


8,229 


8,4U 


CUTS IDC SMSA 


24, 


486 


2fr,850 


27,984* 


29,606 


25,431 


24,997 


25,536 



40,76* 
20,896 
8,982 
% U,914 
19,867 
9,199 
10,468 
.29,885 



TIE DEFICIT SHARK 



INSIDE SMSA 


56.9 


59.1 


59; 3 


55.8 


56.8 


56.7 


56.7 


57?7 


SMSA 1 MILLION 4 + 


30.3 


32.0 


31.2 


31.4 


29.5 


29.6 . 


29.7 


29.6 


CENTRAL CITY 


13.9 


14.3 


13.3 


13.4' , 


12.8 


12.9 


13.0 


12.7 


BALANCE 


16.4 


17.8 


17.9 


17.3 


g 16.7 


16.7 


16.7 


16.9 


SMSA LESS THAN 1 MILLION 


26.6 
Jft.2^ 


27.1 


28.1 


25.1 


/ 27.3 


27.1 


27.0 


28.1 


CENTRAL CITY 


13.3 


14.0 




f 13.1 




li.8 


13.0 


BALANCE 


14.4 


13.8 


14.1 




14.2 


14.3 


X5.1 


outside smsa 


43.1 


40.9 


40.7 


... i 


43.2 


43.3 


43.3 


42.3 


M 

















IIE AVERAGE DKT1C1T 

INSIDE SMSA 
SMSA 1 MILLION + 
CENTRAL CITY 
BALANCE 
SMSA LESS THAN 1 KHUCN 
CENTRAL CITY 
BALANCE 
OUTSIDE SMSA , 



f 





A 








• 

• 




1,196 


1,463 


1,540 


1,504 


1,504 


1,69* 


1,696 


1,209 


1,486 


1,518 


1,538 


1,483 


1,689 


1,694 


1,293 


1,653 


1,637 


U664 
v 17453 


1,59B 


1,831 


1,841 


1,145 


1,374 


1,440 




1,S94 . 


1,5?5 


1,182 


1,436 


1,566 ] 


1,464 


1,709 


1,699 


1,142 


1,436 


1,619/ 


1,502 


1,S29 


,1,679 


1,669 


1,218 ■ 


1,436 


1,51/ 


1,429 


1,524, 


1,737 


1,7V 


1,388 


1,608 


1,661 


1,810 


1,823 


2,074 


2,068 



2/044 

1,987 
2,141 
1,885 
2,107 
2,093 
2,119 
2,334 



nE^ft/ERAGg OPTCTT (1980 S) 



IMS IDE SMSA 
SMSA 1 MILLION 
CENTRAL CITY 
' BALANCE 
f SMSA LESS THAN 
* CENTRAL CITY 
BALANCE 
OUTSIDE SMSA 



1 MILLION 



/ 

sy i, 



1,999 


2,240 


2,230 


2J545V 


1,900 


1,928 


1,925 


2,044 
1,*87 


2,020 


2,275 


2,198 


2,092 
2,263 


1,873 


1,917 


• 1,923 


2,161 


2,531 


2,370 


2,018 


2,078 


2,090 


2, Ml 


1,913 


,^2,104 


2,085 


1,976 


1,777 


1,809 


1,810 


i 1,815 


1,975 


H 2,199 
2,199 


2,268 


1,991 


1,928 


1,940 


1,928 


2,107* 


1,908 


2,344 


2,043 


1,931 


1,906 


1,894 


2,093 . 


2,035 


2,199 


2,197 


1,943 


1,925 


1,971 


1,959 


2,119 


2,319 


2,462 


2,408 


2,462 


2,302 


2,354 


2,347 


2,334 



DTE 



INSIDC^SMSA 
SMSAU MILLION + 


7,060 


8,125 


7,971 


7,892 


7,880 


7,978 


8,197 


8,917 


3,790 


4,445 


4,244 


4,347 


4,015 j 


4,240 


«*,359 


4,639 


CENTRAL CITY 


2,054 


2,218 


2,239 


2,277 


2J087 


2,«5 


2,199 


2,355 


BALANCE 


1,736 


. 2,226 


2,006 


2,070 


1,928 


2,105 


2,159 


2,285 


SMSA LESS THAN 1 MILLION 


3,270 


3,680 


3,727 


3,545 


3,865 


3,739 


3,838 


4,278 


CENTRAL CITY 


1,810 


2,091 


2,160 


2,011 


2,225 


2,027 


2,073 ' 


2,331 


BALANCE 


1,460 


1,589 


1,567 


1,533 


1,640 


1,712 ' 


1,765 


1,946 


OUTSIDE SMSA 


4,948 


5 # 643 


5,431 


5,602 . 


5,139 


4,936 


5,083 


6,194 




DTE INCIDENCE 



INSIDE SMSA 


9.9 


/11.3 


10. 9 


— sl0.6 


10.2 


,10.1 


10.2 


11.0 


SMSA 1 MILLION + 


9.3 


llO. 8 


10.1 


ito.1 




9.4 


9.5 


9.9 


CENTRAL CTTY 


12.8 


. 14.3 


14.3 


14>2 


M.9 


n.i 


13.3 


14.1 


BALANCE 


7.0 


Jv7 


7.6 


7.6\^ 




7.3 


7.3 


7.6 


SMSA LESS THAN 1 MILLION 


10.7 


11.} 


12.0 


U.4 


11.7 


U.1 


11.1 


12.4 


CENTRAL CTTY 


12.7 


14/4 


15.0 


14.0 


14(6 


13.0 


13.0 


14.9 


BALANCE 


8.9 


/.8 


9.4 


9.1 


9.U 


9.4 


9.4 


10.3 


CUTS IDE SMSA 


15.3 


11.2 


15.9 


15.8 


14. \ 


13.9 


14.0 


16.7 
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•Table C-9. 

/ 

pre 



INSTDB.SM5A 

SMSA 1 MILLION + 

^CENTRAL CTOf 
. BALANCE 

SMSA LESS THAN 1 MTTI.fCN 
CENTRAL CITY 
BALANCE ^ 

ansnx: smsa 



tfe uti icrr 



(Continued) 



INSIDE SKSA. 
- SMSA 1 MILLION + 
CENTRAL CITY 
BALANCE 
SMSA LESS THAN 1 KTLLICN 
CENTRAL CITY 
, BALANCE ' * 
COTS IDE SMSA 



f 

IFE Ufc> ' IC IT (1980 S) 









V 


» 




51.8 


5*.0 


59.5 


51.5 


60.5 


61.1 


31. € 


J* • -J 


11 7 
■11. / 


jz *i 


30.1 


32.8 


17.1 


U.l 


16.7 


16.9 


/ 16.0 


16.5 


14. 5 


16.2 


15.0 


15.3 


14.9 


16.3 


27.2 


26.7 


27.1 ' 


26.3. 


2977 


29.0 


15.1 t 


15.2 


16.1 


14.9 


17.1 


15.7 


12.1 


11.5 


11.7 


11.4 


12.6 


13.3 


41.2 

1 


41.0 


40.5 


41.5 


39.5 


38.2 


1? 




c 


i 


* 





11,92* 
€,587 
3,781 
2,806 
5,341 
3,124 
2,217 
7,772 



15,084 
^ 8,490 
4,554 
3,936 
6,593 
3,869 
2,724 
>^H1 



J 



15,603 
8,475 
4,751 
3,724 
7,129 
4,119 
3,010 
9,851 



16, 119 
8,994 
4,9£4 
4,000 
7,124 
4,254 
2,870 

10,783 



17,223 
8,920 
4,989 
3,930 
8,303 
4,916 
3,387 

10^47 



61.7 
32.IJ 

•16.6 
16.3 
28.9 
15.6 
13.3 
38.3 



59.0 
30.7 
1&.6 
15.1 
28.3 
15.* 
12,9, 
41.0 



19,348 


19,857 


24,86? 


10,664 ' 


10,974 


13,240 


5,705 ' 


5,905 


7,123 


4,959 


5,069 


6,116 


8,684 


8,883 


-11,622 


4,944 


5,045 


-6,474 


3,740 


3,838 


5,148 


11,454 


11,798 


16,139 



INSIDE SMSA 




19 


932 


23,093 


22 


594 ' 


21,921 


21,752 


-SMSA 1 MILLION 




11 


007 


12,999 


12 


271 


12,232 


11,266 


CENTRAL CITY 




6 


318 


6,973 


6 


879 


6,792 


6,301 


BALANCE 




4 


689 


6,026 


5, 


392 


5,440 


4,964 


SMSA LESS THAN 


1 MILLION 


8, 


925 


" 10,094 


10 


322 


9,689 


10,487 


CENTRAL CITY 




5, 


221 


5,924 


5 


964 


5,786 


6,209 


BALANCE 




3, 


705 


4,171 


4 


358 


3,903* 


4,278 


COTS IDE SMSA 




12, 


987 


+ 15,067 


14 


265 


14,665 


13,321 



21<960 
12,103 
^6,475 

5,62B 
9,856 

4/M 

13,000^ 



22,538 

12,455 
6,702 
5,753 

10,083 
5,726 
4,356 

13,391 



24,862 

13,240 
7,123 
6,116 

11,622 
6,474 
5,148 

16,139 



IFE DEFICIT SHARE 

INSIDE SMSA 

SMSA 1 KTLLICN + 
CENTRAL CITY 
BALANCE 
SMSA LESS THAN 1 KTLLICN 
CENTRAL CITY 
BALANCE 
CtrrSIDE SMSA 



60.5 
33.4 
19.2 
14.2 
27.1 
15.9 
11.3 
39.5 



60.5 
34.1 
18.3 
15.8 
26.5 
15.5 
10.9 
39.5 



61.3 
33.3 
18.7 
14.6 
28.0 
16.2 
11.8 
38.7 



59.9 
33.4 
18.6 
14.9 
26.5 
15.8 
10.7 
40-. 1 



62.0 
32.1 
18.0 
14.2 
29.9 
17.7 
12.2 
31.0 



62.8 
34.6 
18.5 
16.1 
28.2 
16.1 
12.1 
37.2 



62.7 
34-. 7 
18.7 
16.0 
28.1 
15.9 
12.1 
37.3 



60.6 
32.3 
17.4 
14.9 
28.3 
15.8 
12.6 
39.4 



IFE AVERAGE DLUCIT 



INSIDE SMSA 


1 


690 


1,157 


1,958 


2,042 


2,186 


SMSA 1 KTLLICN + . * 


1 


738 


1,910 


1,997 


2,069 


2,222 


CENTRAL CITY 


1, 


840 


2,053 


2,122 


2,193 


2,391 


BALANCE 


1, 


617 


1,768 


1,857 


1,932 


2,038* 


SMSA LESS THAN 1 KTLLICN 


1, 


633 


1,792 


1,913 


2,010 


2,148 


CENTRAL CITY 


1, 


726 


1,151 


1,907 


2,115' 


2,210 


BALANCE 


1, 


519 


1,714 


1,921 


1,872 


2,065 


COTS IDE SMSA 


1, 


571 . 


1,744 


1,814 


1,925 


2,052 



2,425 


2,4fc 


2,788 


2,515 


2,518 


2,854 


2,673 


2,685 


3,025 


2,356 


2,347 ' 


2,677 


2,323 


2,315 


2,717 


2,439 


•2,434 


2,777 


2,185 


2,174 


2,645 


2,321 


2,321 


2,606 



IFE AVERAGE DEFICIT (1980 $) 

INSIDE SMSA 1,918 2,843 . 2,835 - 2,777 2,761 2,752 2 750 2 7HH 

SMSA 1 MILLION ♦ 2,904 2,924 2,892 ' 2,814 2,806 . 2,855 2,85B 2 854 

CENTRAL CITY / 3,075 3,143 3,073 2,982 3,020 3,034 * 3 047 3 02V 

J*"" 08 2 ' 702 2 ' 707 2 <689 2,628 v 2,574 2,674 2 664 2 677 

SMSA LESS THAN 1 MILLION 2,729 2,744 2,770 2,734 ,2,713 2,637 2 628 2 717 

CENTRAL CITY 2,884 2,834 2,761 2,876 2,791 2,768 2 763 2*777 

. 2,538 2,624 2,782 2,546 2„608 2,480 2 467 2 645 

CVrSIDESMSA 2,625 2,670 . 2,627 2,618 2,*2 * 2,634 2,634 2 606 



"5uu 



436 



Table C-9. (Continued) 



inside smsa ( 
smsa 1 kzzxjcn > 

CENTRAL CITY 
BALANCE > 
SMSA LESS THAN 1 MTTi.frN 
CENTRAL CTIY 
BALA NCE 

a/rsice smsa 



3, €71 
1,909 
1,055 

854 
1,761 
1,023 

738 
2,676 



4,193 
2,252 
1,154 
1,098 
1,941 
1,128 
813 
3,059 



4,140 

2,161 
1,264 

897 
1,979 
1,208 

771 
2,893 



4,042 
2,261 
1,295 

964 
1,801 4 
1,117 

684 
2,936 



4,254 
2,151 
220 
930 
104 
1,283 
821 
2,757 



2, 

3: 



4,269 
2,301 
1,2176 
1,025 
1,967 
1,151 
816 
2,584 



4,385 

2,371 
1,320 
1,051 
2,014 
1,176 
139 
2,670 



5,041 
2,656 
1,434 
1,222 
2,385 
1,410 
975 
3,424 



gT INCIDENCE 



INSIDE SMSA 


5.1 


5.8 


5.7 


' 5.5 


5.5 


SMSA 1 MILLION + 


4.7 


5.5 


5.2 


5.3 


4.9 


CENTRAL CITY 


6.6 


7.4 


8.1 


8.1 


7.5 


BALANCE 


3.4 


4/3 


3.4 


3.6 


3.3 


SMSA LESS THAN 1 MILLION 


5.8 


6.3 


6.4 


5.8 


6.3 


CENTRAL CITY 


7.2 


7.8 


8.4 


7.8 


-8.4 


BALANCE 


4.5 


5.0 


4.6 


4.1 


4.6 


OUTSIDE SMSA 


8.3 


9.4 


8.5 


8.3 • 


7.9 



5.4 
5.1 
7.9 
3.5 
5.8 
7.4 
4.5 
7.3 



5.4 
5.1 
8.0 
3.6 
5.8 
.7.4 
4.S 
7.4 



6.2 
5.7 
8.6 
4.1 

6.9 
9.0 
5.2 
9.2 



m SHARE 



INSIDE SMSA 




57.8 


57.8 


58.9 


58.0 


60.7 


62.3 


SMSA 1 MILLIONS 




30.1 


31.1 


30.7 


32.3 


30.7 


33.6 


CENTRAL CITY 




16.6 


15.9 


18.0 


18.4 


17.3 


18.6 


BALMCE 




13.5 


15.1 


12.8 


13.8 


13.1 


15.0 


SMSA LESS THAN 1 MILLION 


27.7 


26.8 


28.1 


25.7 


30.0 


28.7 


CENTRAL CITY 




16.1 


15.6 


17.2 


16.0 


18.3 


16.8 


BALANCE 




11.6 


11.2 


U.O 


9.8 


11.7 


11.9 


a/TSIDE SMSA 




42.2 


42.2 


41.1 


42.0 


39.3 


37.7 



62.2 
33.6 
' 18.7 
14.9 
28.6 
16.7 
11.9 
37. n 



59.6 
31.4 
16 .*9 
14.4 
28.2 
16.7 
11.5 
40.4 



D7I DEFICIT ' ' 

INSIDE SMSA 
SMSA 1 MILLION + 
CENTRAL CITY 
BALANCE 
SMSA LESS THAN 1 
CENTRAL CITY 
BALANCE ' 
OUTSIDE SMSA 



MILLION 



4,487 


5,582 


5,662 


5,954 


6,708 


2,336 


3,016 


3,013 


3,286 


3,229 


1,323 


1,609 


1,794 


1,871 


1,863 


'1,013 


1,407 


1,219 


1,415 


1,366 


2,151 


2,565 


2,649 


2,669 


3,479 


1,244 


1,516 


1,581 


1,676 


2,133 


906 


1,050 


1,068 


993 


1,346 


3,226 


3,956 


3,911 


4,402 


4,319 



7,904 
4,232 
2,339 
1,894 

3,672 1 
2,285 
l,387 v 
4,595 



8,072 
4,355 
2,418 
1,937 
3,717 
2,304 
1,414 
4,751 



10, 711 
5,746 
3,241 
2,505 
4,965 
2,927 
2,038 
6,742 



ITI DEFICIT (1980 $) 



INSIDE SMSA 


7,497 


8 


,546 


8,199 


8,098 


8,472 


8 


,971 


SMSA 1 MILLION + 


3,904 


4 


,618 


4,363 


4,464 


4,078 


4 


804 


CENTRAL CITY 


'2,211 


2 


463 


2,598 


2,545 


2,353 


2 


654 


BALANCE 


1,693 


2 


155 


1,765 


1,924 


1,725 


2 


149 


SMSA LESS THAN 1 MILLION 


3,594 , 


3 


928 


3,836 


3,629 


4,393 


4 


168 


CENTRAL CTTY 


2,080 


2 


320 


2,289 


2,279 


2,694 


2 


593 


BALANCE 


1,514 


1, 


607 


1,546 


1,350 


1,700 


1, 


575 


OUTSIDE SMSA 


5,391 


6 


057 


5,663 


5,987 


5,454 


5, 


215 



9,162, 10,711 



4,943 
2 y 744 
2,198 
4,219 
2,614 
1,605 
5,395 



5,746 
3,241 
?,50* 

2,927 
2,038 
6,742 



TFT DEFICIT SHARE 



INSIDE SMSA 




58.2 


58.5 


59.1 


57.5 


60.8 


63.2 


SMSA 1 MILLION + 




30.3 


31.6 


31.8 


31.7 


29.3 


33.9 


CENTRAL CITY 




20.8 


16.9 


18.7 


18.1 


16.9 


18.7 


BALANCE > 




13.1 


14.8 


12.7 


13.7 


12.4 


15.1. 


SMSA LESS THAN 1 MILLION 




27.9 


26.9 


27.7 


25.8 


31.5 


29.4 


CENTRAL CTTY 




16.1 


15.9 


16.5 


16.2 


19.3 


18.3 


BALANCE 




11.7 


11.0 


11.2 


9.6 


12.2 


11.1 


CUTS IDE SMSA 




41.8 


41.5 


40.9 


42.5 


69.2 


• 36.8 



62.9 
34.0 
18.9 
15.1 
39,0 
18,0 
11.0 
37.1 



61,4 
32.9 
18.6 
14.4 
. 28.4 
16.8 
11.7 
38.6 



9 
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irr average pgncrr 

EOT* SMSA 
SMSA 1 KZLLZCN + 
CENTRAL Cm * 
BALANCE 
SMSA LESS THAN 1 MILLION 
CENTRAL cm 
BALANCE 
GOXSXEB SMSA 



1,222 
1,223 
1,254 
1,186 
1,221 
1,217 
1,227 
1,206 



1,331 
1,339 
1,394 
1,282 
1,322 
1,344 
1,291 
1,293 



1,368 
1,394 
1,420 
1,358 
1,338 
1,309 
1,385 
1,352 



l,4tt 
1,453 
1,445 
1,465 
1,482 
1,500 
1,451 
i;499 



1,577 
1,501 
1,526 
1,468 
. 1,654 
1,662 
1,640 
1,567 



1,852 
1,839 
1,833 
1,847 
1,866 
1,985 
1,700 
1,778 



1,841 
1,837 
1,832 
1,843 
1,845 
1,959 
1,686 
1,780 



2,125 
2,164 
2,260 
2,050 
2,082 
2,076 
2,090 
1,969 



ITT AVERAGE DEFICIT (1980 S) 





2 


,042 


2,038 


1,981 




1,992 


2,102 


SMSA 1 MELLMCN + 


2 


044 


2,050 


2,019 




1,896 


J,087 


CENTRAL Cm 


2 


095 


2,134 


2,056 


1,965 


1,927 


2,080 


BALANCE 


1 


982 


1,963 


1,966 


1,992 


1,854 


2,096 


36A LESS THAN 1 MILLION 


2 


040 


2,024 


1,937 


2,016 


2,089 


2,118 


CENTRAL Cm 


2 


034 


2,058 


1,895 


2,040 


2,099 


2,253 


BALANCE 


2 


050 


1,977 


2,005 


1,973 


2,071 


1,930 


OUTSIDE £MSA 


2 


015 


1,960 


1,958 


2,039 


1,979 


*W18 



2,090 
2,085 
2,079 
2,092 
2,094 
2,223 
1,914 
2,020 



2,125 
2,164 
2,260 
2,050 
2,082 
2,076 
2,090 
1,969 



mmm 



INS IDE SMSA i 


29.7 


31.5 


31.0 


30.7 


30.7 


31.3 


3SA 1 MILLION + 


30.2 


32.2 


30.6 


30.9 


29.5 


31.2 


CENTRAL CITY 


39.1 


41.7 


41.7 


41.4 . 


39.1 


> 40.9 


BALANCE 


23.6 


25.8 


23.4 


23.8 


23.1 


24.6 


36A LESS THAN 1 MILLION 


29.1, 


30.7 


31.4 


30.4 


31.9 


31.4 


CENTRAL Cm 


34.2 


36.5 , 


38.1 


36.0 


38.2 


36.1 


BALANCE k 


24.4 


25.2 


25.1 


25.2 


26.1 


27.1 


oursnz SMSA 


33.9 


37.7 


35*9 


35.8 


35.2 


33.7 



31.2 
31.2 



40. 
24, 
31, 
35. 
27, 
33. 



33.0 
31.8 
41.7 
25.2 
34.3 
39.9 
29.4 
37.7 



earnings sumaeroricN rate-total 



INSIDE 9CA 


48.0 


48.4 


48.1 


48.5 


46.0 


46.5 


4*5 


43.5 




SMSA 1 MILLION + 


49.6 


49.3 


49.1 


48.0 


46.4 " 


45.7 


45.6 


42.8 




CENTRAL CTTY 


48.6 


48.0 


43.6 


43:1 


41.5 


40.2 


40.0 


39.1 




BALANCE 


50.8 


50.7 


^5.3 


53.3 ' 


51.7 


51.3 


51.3 


46.5 




SMSA LESS THAN 1 MILLION 


«4C.l 


47.3 


46.9 


49.2 


45.6 


• 47.4 


47.5 


44.2 , 




CENTRAL Cm 


43.5 


46.0 


44.1 


44.5 


42.3 


43.2 


43.3 


39.5 




BALANCE 


49.4 


48.9 


50.8 


55.4 


50,0 


52.3 


52.5 


49.9 




OUTSIDE SMSA 


45.9 


45.8 


46.7 


47.6 


46 .'4 


47.7 


47.5 


44.7 





EARNINGS SUPPLEMENTATION RATE - 
TRANSFERS 

INSIDE SMSA 28.8 ' 31.1 

SMSA 1 MILLION + 30.3 31.9 

CENTRAL CITY , " 32.4 33.3 

BALANCE 27.8 30.6 

SMSA LESS THAN 1 MILLION 27.0 30.1 

CENTRAL Cm 26,4 30.1 

BALANCE 27.8 30.0 

OUTSIDE, 96A 28.8 31.1 



29L5 

2914 A 

27.9 * 

31.1 

29.5 

27.7 

32.1 

30.9 



29.1 


25.1 


23.7 


23.7 


22.8 


28.7 


26.4 


23.0 


22.9 


22.4 


29.4 


26.2 


22.4 


22,2 


22.1 


27.9 


26.6 


23.6 


23.5 


22.5 


29.7 


23.9 


24.6 


24.6 


23.2 


28.9 


22.7 


23.9 


23.9 


22.9 


30.9 


25-4 


25.3 


25.4 


23.7 


31.0 


27.8 


29.0. 


28.8 


26.8 



ERIC _ 



5u, 
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•Table C-10. 



SEVERE HARDSHIP INADEQUATE FAMILY EARNINGS AND RELATED DEFICITS 
AFTER AUGMENTATION -OF SUBGROUP EARNINGS, 1974 THROUGH 1980 



• 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1971 


1979 


1979R 


1980 


MARSHALL? AUGMENTED 










1 








FULL Q&UTGGHT DTE 


















16-19 


11,538 


13,137 


12,689 


-13,030 


12,586 ' 


12,501 


12,853 


* 14,539 


20-24 


11,444 


12,962 ' 


12,531 


.12,641 


. 12,310 


12,303 , 


12,647 


14,162 


2S-44 . 


11,097 1 


12,417 


12,033 


12,175 


11,925 


11,811 


12,147 


13,434 


45-64 


U.171 


12,566 


12,272 


12,371 


12,104 


12,124 


12,478 


\ 14,039 


65+ 


11,682 


13,399 - 


13,065 


13,103 


12,671 


12,611 


12,976 


" 14,796 


MALE HOUGBCLDER 


11,239 


12,420 


12,288 


12,446 


12,184 


12,136 


12,475 


13,966 


MALE UNRELATED INDIVIDUAL 


11,620 


13,267 


12,842 


12,957 


* 12,520' 


12,420 , 


U,787 


14,493 


OTHER MALE 


U>555 


13,069 


12,565 


12,852 


12, 500 


12,504 


12,858 


14,389 


FEMALE ICUSEHXXER 


11,717 


13,347 


13,022 


13,059 


12,642 


12,546 


12,900 


14,654 


WIVES 


11,457 


13,002 


12, 713 


12,822 


12,457 


12,431 


12,785 


14,429 


FEMALE UNRELATED INDIVIDUALS 


. 11,675 


13,298 


12..919 


12,999 


12,530 


12,499 


12,851 


14,553 


OTHER FEMALES ^ 


11,704 


. 13,418 


13,012 


13,136 


" 12,709 


12,640 


•12,996 


14,669 



MARGINALLY AUGMENTED^ FULL 
EMPLOYMENT IFE DEFICIT 

" 16-19 ^ 
20-24 
25-44 
45-«4 , 
65* 

MALE HOUSQ OLDER 
MALE UNRELATED IND 
OTHER MALE 
FEMALE HOUSEHOLDER 
WIVES 

FEMAI£ WfRELATEO IND1 
On PR FEMAIrES k 'f 




PERCENT REDUCnCN IN IFgyWTTH 
FULL EMPLOYMENT MARGINAL 
AUGMENTATION 



18,959 


23,623 


24,146 


25,770 


26,665 


29,611 


30,435 


39,440 


18,652 


23,169 


23,744 


25,314 


26,360 s 


29,256 


30,045 


38,270 


17,843 


21,395 


21,780 


23,444 


24,524 


**27,069 


27,774 


34,689 


18,235 


22,581 


23,157 


24,866 


25,971 


f 20,852 


29,679 


38,185 


19,061 


24,147 


24,643 


26,120 


27,145 


30,035 


30,862 


39,805 


18,090 


21,739 


22,581 


24,571 


25, 74* 


28,596 


29,365 


37,289 


19,086 


23,967 


24,316 


!25,897 


26,919 . 


29,713 


30,552 


39,134 


18,916 


23,443 


23,333 


'25,607 


26,638 


29,507 


30,332 


38,993 


18,702 


23,470 


24,022 


25,345 


26,348 


29,143 


29,J913 


38,384 


19,043 


23,737 


24,392 , 


25,967 


26,876 


29,732 


30,531 


39,271 


19,148 


23,997 


24,533, 


25,964 


26,957 


29,820 


30,618 


39,345 


19,276 


24.299 


24,607 


26,182 


27,155 


29,975 


36,805 


39,796 



16-19 . 

20-24 

2S-44 

45-64 

65+ 

MALE HOUSEHOLDER 

MALE UNRELATED INDIVIDUAL 

OTHER MALE 

FEMALE HOUSEHOLDER 

WIVES 

FEMALE UNRELATED INDIVIDUALS 
OTHER FEMALES » 

PEHCE NT REDUCTION IN PTE DEFICIT 
WTTH FULL EMPLOYMENT MARGINAL 
AUGMENTATION 

'16-19 > 

20-24 S 
25-44 
. 45-64 
65* 

MALE HOUSEHOLDER 
MALE UNRELATED INDIVIDUAL 
OTHER MALE 
' FEMALE HOUSEHOLDER 
WIVES 

FEMALE UNRELATED 'INDIVIDUALS 
OTHER FEMALES 



V91 


4.58 


5.33 


3.44 


3.33 • 


3.20 


3.22 


3.79 


4.70 


6.58 


6.51 


6.32 


5.45 


4.73 


4.77 


6.28 


7.59 


9. atf ' 


10.22 


9.77 


8.41 


8.49 


8.53 


U.10 


6.97 


8.73 


8.44 


8.32 


7.04 


6.11 


6.04 


7.09 


2.71 


2.68 


2.51 


' 2.90 


2.68 


2.35 


2.29 




6.40 


9.79 


8r31 


> 7.77 


6.42 


6.02 


15.06 


7.58 


3.23 


3.64 


4.18 


3.98 


3.84 


3.82 


3.71 


4.09 


3.77 


5.08* 


6.25 


4.76 


3.99 


3.17 


3U8 


4.78 


2,42 


3.06 


2.84 


3.22 


2.90 


2/85 


* 2.86 


3,02 


4.59 


5.56 


5.14 


^9a 


t 4.32 


3.74 


3.73 


^ 4.51 


2.77 


3.41 


3.60 


J.67 


* 3.76 


3.^21 


3.23 


3.69 


2.£> 


2.54 


2.91 


2.65 


2.39 

r 


2.12 


2.14 


2.93 


3.76 




503 


4.21 


. 3.91 


3.93 


/ "A 

3.86 


3.80 


5.32 


'7.05 


5.14 


5.90 


5.08 ' 


5.08 


' 5.09 


9.10 


9.43 


14.16 


14.44 


12.85 


11.69 • 


12.17 


12.26 


15.39 


7.44 


9.40 


9.03 


7.5/ 


6.48 


6.39 


6.25 


6.87 


3.24 


3.12 


3.19 


2.91 


2.25 


2.55 


2.51 


2*91 


8.17 


12.78 


11.29 


8.66 


7.28 


7.22 


7.24 


9.05 


3.12 


3.84 


4.47 


' 3.74 


3.06 


3.59 


3.49 


4.55 


"3.98 


5.95 


5.98 


^4.81 


4.08 


4.26 


4.18 


4.90 


5.07 


* 5.84 


5.63 


5.79 


' 5.12 


5,44 | 


5.51 


6'. 38 


3.34 


4.77 


4.18 


3.49 


3.22 


3.53 ; 


3.55 


4.22 


'2.80 


3.72 


It 62 


3,49 


2.93 


3.25 


3.28 


✓4.04 


2.15 


2.51" 


» "3.33 


2.68 


2.21 


2.74 


2.69 


2.94 
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Table C-10. (Continued') 



KM CIKMJ.Y Aqj+.vrVJ WJWTE 

i>a-u)VHjff~ini' 

. ? 



16-19 


11,421 


12,992 


12,596 


12,881 


12,438 • 


12,395 


12,743 


14,431 


20-24 


< 11,251 


12,691 


12,311 


12,515 


12,116 


12,086 


12,423 


13,824 


25-44 


* 10,472 


11,903 


11,486 


11,535 


11,282 


11,256 


11,579 


12,506 


45-44 * 


10,430 


11,175 


11,580 


11,701 


11,506 


11,488 


11,841 


13,316 


65+ 


11,451 


13,181 


12,856 


12,857 


12,483 


12,456 


12, Ml 


14,611 


KALE HOUSEHOLDER 


10,242 


11,597 


11,362 


11,381 


11,274 


11,309 . 


11,633 


12,928 


MALE UNRELATED DDrVTDUAL 


11,448 


13,011 


12,681 


12,775 


12,347 


12,194 


, 12,5* 


14,244 


OTHER MUZ 


- 11,365 


12,921* 


12,404 


12,739 


12,342 


12,392 


12^,750 


14,153 


nW£ H0U5D ELDER 


11,510 


13,254 


12,975 


* 12,961 


12,561 


12,464 


12,814 


14,406 


WIVES 


11,121 


12,646 


12,433 


12,479 


12,128 


12,136 


12,480 


14,061 


FEHWZ UNRELATED INDIVIDUALS 


11,533 


13,097 


12,713 


12,824 


12,350 


12,310 


12,659 


14,291 


OTHER FEMALES 


11^592 


13,313 


12,916 


13,037 


12,605 


12,530 


12,884 


14,523 



, MARGINALLY JWEHIP ADEQUATE 
EMPLOYMENT PTE DEFICIT 



16-1* 18,799 23,434 "24,052 

20-24 18,477 22,955 23,470 

25-44 16,816 20,476 20,751 

45-64 17,178 '21,492 22,126 

65+ 18',782 23,819 24,239 

MALE HOUSEHOLDER 16,516 20,328 21,071 

KAIE UNRELATED MHVIDUAL 18,865 23,684 24,039 

OTHER MALE 18,702 23,223 23,631 

FEMALE HOUSEHOLDER 18,444 23,311 23,840 

WIVES • 18,596 23,279 23,949 

FEMALE UNRELATED ETOTVIDUALS 18,958 23,631 24,174 . 

OTHER FEMALES 19,159 24,138 24,470 



25,544 
25,084- 
22,156 
23,813 
25,738 

22,684 
25,^67 
25,269 
25,194 
25,351 
25,686 
26,049 



26,508 
26,129 
23,223 
24,900 
26,834 

23,867 
26,686 
26,345 
26,129, 
26,221 
26,644 
27,008 



29,404 
28,764 
25,728 
27,572 
29*704 

26,685 
29,226 
29,163 
28,964 
29,184 
29;489 
29,778 



30,220 
29,547 
26,417 
28,401 
30,518 

27,429* 
30,059 
29,986 
29,720 
29,974 
30,279 
30,598 



39,145 
37,412 
32,355 
36,520 
39,339 

34,609 
38,489 
38,323 
37,809 
38,602 
38,739 
39,521 



rtaOJ/T REDUCTION IN IKE WITH 

aT*Su7 Tin M> 'i^vmkT rr wucikaLT " 

AOQfo/TATICN 



16-19 


4.89 


5.64 


6.01 


4.54 


4.47 


4.0/ 


4.04 


4.50 


20-24 


6.30 


7.77 


8.14 


7.26 


6.94 


6.33 


6.45 


8.52 


25-44 


12.79 


13.54 


14.30 


14.52 


13.35 


12.84 


12.81 


17.24 


45-54 


13.14 


13.75 


13.60 ♦ 


13.29 


11.63 


11.04 


10.84 


11.88 


65+ 


4.64 


4.26 


4.07 


4.72 


4.12 


3.55 


3.48 


3.31 


HALE HOUSE! OLDER 


14.71 


15.77 


15.22 


15.66 


13.41 


12.43 


12.40 


14.45 


KALE UNRELATED INDIVIDUAL 


4.66 


5.20 


5.38 


5.33 


5.17 


5.58 


5.45 


5.74 


OTHER MALE 


5.35 r 


6.15 


7.45 


5.60 


5.21 


4.04 


3.99 


6.34 


FEMALE HOUSEHOLDER 


3.56 


3.73 


3.19 


3.95 


3.53 


t 3.48 


3.51 


4.67 


WIVES' ^ * 


7.39 


8.15 


7.23 


7.52 


6.85 


6.'02 


6.02 


6.95 


FEMALE UNRELATED INDIVIDUALS 


3.96 


4.87 


5.14 


4.93 


5.15* 


4.67 


4.68 


5.43 


OTHER FEMALES 


3.46 


3.30 


3.70 


?-39 


3.19 


'2.97 


2.98 


3.89 



PERCENT REDUCTION IN ITE DEFICIT 
WITH ADEQUATE EMPLOYMENT MARGINAL 
AUGMENTATION 



16-19 


4.57 


5.98 


< 5.51 


5.05 


.4.54 


4.60 


4.54 


4.52 


20-24 


6.21 


7.90 


7.80 


6.76 


'5.91 


6.67 


6.66 


8.75 


25-44 


14.64 


17.85 


. 18.48 


17.64 


16.37 


16.52 


16. 55 


21.09 


45-64 


12.80 , 


13.77 


13.08 


11.48 


10.33 


* 10.54 


10.# 


10.93 


65+ 


4.65 


4.44 


4.78 


4.33 


3.37 


3.62 


3.69 


4.05 


MALE HOUSEHOLDER 


15.93 


18.44 


17.22 


15.68 


14.05 


13.42 


13.35' 


15.59 


MALE UNRELATED DOIVTDUAL 


n 4.24 


4.98 


5.56 


4.96 


3:90 


5.18 


5.04 


6.12 


OTHER MALE 


5,07 


6.83 


7.17 


6.07 


5.13 


5.38 


5.28 


6.53 


FEMALE HOUSEHOLDER 


6.38 


6.48 


6.34 


6.35 


5.91 


6.03 < 


$.12, 


7.78 


WIVES 


5.60 


6.60 


*.92 


5.77 


5.58 


5.31 ' 


5.31 


5.85 


FEMALE UNRELATED INDIVIDUALS • 


3.77 


5.19 v 


5.03 


4.52 


4.05 


4.32 ^ 


4. 35 


5.51 


OTHER FEMALES 


• 2.75 


3.16 


3.87 


3.17 


2.74 ' 


3.3J 


3.34 


3.61 
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Table C-10. (Continued) 

































v 






16-15 


11,731 


13,315 


12,953 


13,152 


12,723 


12,653 


13,008 


14,714 


20-24 


11,521 


13,061 


12,698 


12,855 


12,493 


12,512 


12,864 


14,304 


25-44 " 


11,219 


12,502 


12,221 


12,431 


12,205 


12,013 


12,343 


13,556 


4S-64 


11.434 


12,929 


12,671 


12,761 


12,445 


12,415 


12,770 


14,337 


65* 


11,191 


13,636 


13,285 


13,359 


12,177 


12,781 , 


13,152 


15,02}, 


HiU Householder 


11,370 


12,563 


12,494 


12,684 


12,399 


12,347 


12,696 


14,066 


Hale Unrelated Individual 


11,721 


13,371 


12,959 


13,099 


12,669 


12,576 


12,935 


14,626 


Other Male < 


U,6M 


13,216 


12,774 


12,972 


12,660 


12,606 


15,957 


14,476 


Tuna It Householder 


11,756 


13,459 


13,109 


1^,156 


12,745 


12,617 


12,971 


14,647 


Wives 


* 11,679 


- 13,222 


13,001 


13,131 


12,734 


12,639 


13,006 


14,647 


Fc/Sule Unrelated Individual 


11,792 


13,496 


13,123 


13,220 


12,757 


12,711 


13,071 


14,764 


Other Female 


11,797 


13,521 


13,132 


13,236 


12,790 


12,710 


13,067 


14,789 



XMCITftLLY AUGMS/CT CAP.VTITY 

pgbQYTgyr jFE deficit 

16-19 19,256 

20-24 18,893 

2S-44 18,244 

4S-64 18,804 

65* 19,516 

Kale Householder 18,583 

Hale Unrelated Individual 19*310 

Other Kale 19,124 

Forale Householder 1$,098 

Wives 19,361 

Female Unrelated Individual 19,425 

Other Female 19,432 



24,000 
23', 577 
22,030 
23,335 
24,684 

22,381 
24,242 
23,738 
23/919 
24,229 
24,405 
24,512. 



24,631 
24,110 
22,523 
24,012 
25,247 

23,379 
24,624 
24,307 
24\410 
24,901 
24,977 
24,889 



26,164 
25,700 
f 24,272 
. 25,439 
26,747 

25,223 
•26,277 
25,913 
25,793 
26,502 
26,485 
26,404 



27,036 
26,679 
25,280 
26,593 
27,616 

26,376 
27,056 
26,885 
26,595 
27,245 
27,185 
27,259 



30,064 
29,737 
28,088 
29,775 
, 30,644 

29,435 
30,134 
29,895 
49,607 
30,328 
30,407 
30,248 



30,889 
. 30,542 
28,792 
30,607 
31,462 

30,222 
30,959 
••30,693 
30,386 
31,143 
31,226 
31,077 



39,866 
38,581 

35,772 
39,005 
40,666 

38,077 

39,544 

39,307 

38,7*1 

39,98t v 

39,926 

40,139 



' TJUCT JCN UjgTFV. WITH 
CAPACITY fcM ODVrai/rTfrjCI HAL 
AUTMJ/rAfiCN 



16-19 
20-24 
25-44 
45-64 

6Sf. r c 

KM£JCUSFJCLDER 

KALE UNRELATED INDIVIDUAL - 

OTHER KALE 

FEMALE HOUSEHOLDER « 
WIVES 

FEMALE UNRELATED INDIVIDUALS 
OTHER FEMALES 

PERCEKP REDUCTION IH UZ DEFICIT 
WITH CAPACITY EMPLOYMENT MARGINAL , 
AUO1ENTATI0N 5 , 



















2.31 


3.29 


3.35 


2.53 


2.28 


2.02 


2.05 


2.63 


4.05 


v 5.08 


5.25 


4.74 


4.05 


' 3.11 


3.13 


5.34 


6.57 ' 


9.20 


8. 81 1 


7.88 


6,26 


6.98 


' 7.06 


10.30 


4.78 


6.09 


5.45 


5.43 


4.42 


3.86 


3.84 


5.12 


.97 


v96 


f 


1.00 


1.10 


.98 


.96. 


.60 


5.31 


8.75 


6.78 


6.00, 


4.77 


4.62 


4.40 * 


6.92 


2.33 


2.88 


3.31 


2.93 


2.70 


2.61' 


2.60 


3.21 


2.70 


4.01' 


4.69 


3.87 


2.76 


2.39 


2.43 


4.20 


2.10 


2.24 


2.19 


2.50 


2.11 


2.30 


2.33 


2.81 


2.74 


3.97 


2.99 


2.69 


2.20 


" 2.13 


2.11 


3.07 


1.80 


1.98 


2.08 


2.03 


2.02 


1.57 


1.57 


2.30 


1.76 


1.74 


2.01 


- 1.91 


1.77 


t4.5* 


1.60 


2.13 






t 






t 

r 4 







16-19 


2,25 


3.85 


3.24 


2.75 


2.64 


2.46 


2.42 


^2.77 


20-24 


4.10 


5.41 


5.28 


4.47 


3.93 


3.52 


3.52 


5.90 


2S-44 


7.39 


11.61 


11.52 


9.78 


8.97 


8.87 


9.05 


12.75 


4S-64 » 


4.35 


6.38 


5.67 


5.44 


4.24 


3.39 


3.31 


4.87 


6Sf ' 


.93 


.97 


.82 


.58 


.55 


* .57 


,.61 


.61 

/ 


* ' r / 

MALE HOUSEHOLDER 


5.67 


10.21 


8.16 


6T24 


5.02 


4.50 


4.53' 


7.13 


KALE UNRELATED INDIVIDUAL - 


1.98 


2.74 


3.2* 


2.32 


2.57 


2.22 


2.20 


3.55 


OTHER KALE 


?.92 


4.76 


, 4.51 


3.70 


3.19 


-3.00 


3.04 


4.13 


FEMALE HOUSEHOLDER 


' 3.51 


4.04 


" 4.U 


c 4 - u 


4.23 


*3.94 


, 4.01 


5.39 


WIVES 


1.72 


2.79 


2.18 


s 1.49 


1.89 


1.60 


1.62. 


2.47 


FEMALE UNRELATED INDIVIDUALS 


1.26 


2.09 


1.88 


1.S5 


2.U 


1.34 


t 1.36 


2.62 


OTHER FEMALES 


1.36 


r.66 


2.22 


1.85 


1.84 


H86 


1.83 


2.10 










f. 











5u, 



